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ORD Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of Davila in his fifth Letter con- 
cerning the ſtudy of Hiſtory, ſays, Davila, a noble Hiſto- 
rian ſurely, and one whom I ſhould not ſcruple to confeſs equal to 
Livy in many reſpects, as I ſhould not ſcruple to prefer his Countryman 
Guicciardini to Thucydides in every reſpect, Davila, I ſay, was accuſed 
from the firſt publication of his hiſtory, or, at leaſt was ſuſpected, of 
too much refinement and ſubtilty in developing the ſecret motives of 
actions, in laying the cauſes of events too deep, and deducing them 
often through a ſeries of progreſſion too complicated, and too ar- 
tiſtly wrought. But yet, the ſuſpicious perſon, who ſhould reject this 
Hiſtorian upon ſuch general inducements as theſe, would have no 
grace to oppoſe his ſuſpicions to the authority of the firſt Duke of 
Efpernon, who had been an actor, and a principal actor, too, in many 
of the ſcenes that Davila recites. Girard, Secretary to this Duke, 
and no contemptible Biographer, relates that this Hiſtory came down 
to the place where the old-man refided in Gaſcony, a little before his 
death ; that he read it to him; that the Duke confirmed the truth of 
the narrations in it, and ſeemed only ſurpriſed by what means the 
Author could be fo well informed of the moſt ſecret counſels, and 
meaſures of thoſe times.” | 
There are, indeed, ſome accounts in the following Hiſtory 
which do not altogether agree with the relations of the fame 
events that are publiſhed by others: and yet, it would be hard 
to fay they are not true for that reaſon, becauſe it is much to be 
queſtioned whether the latter had better grounds and informations 
to go upon than this Author. Certainly he may be ſuppoſed to 
have had, at leaſt, equal opportunities with them of knowing the 
truth; as he ſays, in the beginning of the firſt book, That he had 
Vor. I, a been 
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been many years converſant in the Cabinets of Princes, and always 
preſent in the firſt ranks of battle; that he had carefully informed 
himſelf of every circumſtance, which he had not ſeen and known 
himſelf, from thoſe very perſons who then managed the affairs of 
ſtate; and that he had a perfect and particular knowledge of the 
tranſactions he was going to relate; the truth of which is likewiſe con- 
firmed by many other authentick teſtimonies, in the Memorie iſtoric he 
della familia e vita di E. C. Duvila, prefixed to the laſt talian edition 
of this Hiſtory printed at Londen, in 1755. And from the vein of 
candour and impartiality that fo viſibly runs through the whole of his 
Hiſtory, one cannot think him guilty of making any wilfull miſrepre- 
ſentations, though ſome accuſe him of ſpeaking too favourably of his 
Patroneſs Catherine De Medict, Queens Dowager of France. But there 
is ſmall reaſon for this charge: for any one will ſee that, if he has 
done juſtice to her virtues, he has not ſpared her imperſeftions. It 
is certain he wrote his Hiſtory long after he had left France, with- 
out any thoughts of ever returning thither, and at a time when party 


connections were entirely diſſolved, and the hopes of Court favour could 


not be faid to corrupt him. I thought, fays he, p. 2. vol. i. I 
could not chuſe a nobler ſubject, or more uſeful ſtudy to employ my- 
ſelf; now J am arrived at a maturer age, &c. And preſently after, he 
declares himſelf * free from thoſe affections that often bias the pen of 
an Hiſtorian,” as if he had then foreſeen the cavils that would after- 
wards be raiſed againſt him For the geographical errors, and miſ- 
takes in proper names, and the profeſſions of men which he ſometimes 
falls into, allowance ought to be made, when we confider he was a 


foreigner, and not thoroughly acquainted with the kingdom of France, 


though he took much pains to be ſo. Some of thoſe errors I have 


ventured to correct from maps, and the information of others, as 
when he ſays Tbolauſe is in Gaſcony, Tours in Poiftou, &c. And ſome, 
I ſuppoſe, may ſtill remain uncorrected for the fame reaſon that firſt 
occaſioned them. 

Theſe, and a certain peculiarity of ſtyle, are the chief objections 
to this admirable Hiſtorian ; and yet they are in a great meaſure loft 
amidſt the prodigious applauſe with which he has been received all 
over Europe. The materials for ſo great an undertaking he collected 
with wonderful diligence and accuracy during his long ſtay in France, 

as 
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as hath been already faid. There he made it his buſineſs to get ac- 


quainted with men of eminence and learning, amongſt whom were 
Arnaud D'Ofſat, and the Sieur De Perron, afterwards Cardinals: the 
Preſident Briſſon, Scevole De St. Martha, Treaſurer of France, Father Lu- 
fignano, not long after Biſhop of Limiſſo in Cyprus, Michel De Montaigne, 
and many others. When he returned into [faly after the Civil Wars 
in France were at an end, though he was chiefly employed again as a 
ſoldier there for above thirty-years in the ſervice of the Yenetians, he 
yet had more leiſure to proſecute his ſtudies, of which, he never loſt 
fight. Here he ſeems likewiſe to have cultivated the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip with the moſt eminent men in all profeſſions. The Serntor Au- 
drea Moro/ini compliments him in one of his epiſtles, as Marti ac Miner- 
væ que carum : and Luigi Lollini, Biſhop of Belluno, calls him, ar- 
matæ non magis quam literate Palladis delicium. He was exceedingly 
eſteemed by many of the Senators, men of great dignity and learning. 

Amongſt the reſt of his friends was Ippolito Obiæzi, Publick Profeſſot 


of Phyſick at Belluno, betwixt whom and the Author, there is ſtill extant 
a folio volume of Latin letters in manuſcript, divided into twelve books, 
all which are rather ſo many diſſertations upon philoſophical, medical, 
and other learned ſubjects, than familiar epiſtles. 

The ſtyle of Davila in that language, as far as appears from theſe 
letters, is ſomething rugged and obſcure, nor is he blameleſs on that ac- 
count in his Talian, of which he ſeems ſenfible himſelf, and makes an 
apology for it at the very entrance of his Hiſtory, where he ſays, © he 
does not pretend to elegance,” 

He has been compared by Lord Bolingbroke to Livy in ſome reſpects, 
as above-mentioned, and by others, as Apoſtolo Zeno ſays, to Guicciar- 
dini; as Guicciardini is preferred in every reſpect by that nobleman to 
Thucydides, though more out of an affectation of ſingularity, as Gizſeppi 
Baretti thinks, than for any other reaſon. But though he may juſtly 


be ſaid to equal Guicciardini in the dignity of his ſubject, he certainly 
falls far ſhort of him in the purity of his language. 


He ſeems, ſays Zeno, to have copied the grave and ſenatorial man- 
ner of Paolo Paruta, a noble Venetian Hiſtorian, and to have had as free 
acceſs to the Cabinets of Kings, as the latter had to the ſecret Councils 


* Author of the Italian Library, a uſeful work, lately publiſhed. of 
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long before their on times, and in which they had no 


rs 


of the Senate. There are ſome however, who cenſure him as affecting 
to have penetrated too deep into the hearts of Princes, and even Men- 


ſcigneur De Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray ſays, ** IT cannot help read- 


ing Davila with pleaſure, though be ſpeaks as if he had been preſent ot the 
moſt ſecret Councils:” And adds, One man alone could never have lad 
the confidence of all parties, nor have known the bottom of every thing; 
and an Hiſterian that pretends to inform me of things, wwhich 1 am ſen- 


fle be cannot have kn'wn himſelf, makes me ſuſpect the truth even of th: ſe 


things, which be really might know.” An objection which, taken in its 
full force, equally affects the credit of every Hiſtorian; but cf thoſe 
more particularly, who undertake to relate tranſactions that happened 
part themſelves. 
But this was not the caſe of Davila, as he himſelf affirms: and there 
are ſo many vouchers of great learning, integrity, and knowledge in 
affairs, for the truth and genuineneſs of his memoirs, that there is no 
room to doubt of them. Their teſtimonics are too copious to be re- 
Cited in the narrow bounds of a Preface, but may be ſeen at length in 
the Memorie i/toriche before mentioned: fo that the ſcruples of Manſeig- 
neur De Fenelon, though a perſonage indeed every way reſpectable and of 
very great authority, ought in reaſon to give way to them. 

It is not to be wondered that the Author did not finiſh this Hiſtory, 
till above thirty- years after his return into 7aly, but rather ſeems ſtrange 
that he ever had time to finiſh it at all, as he was continually employed 
either in the army or in ſome government, all that ſpace. He put the 
laſt hand to it at Breſcia, from whence he dedicates it to the Senator 
Molino, Feb. 1, 1630, of whom he requeſted the favour to provide him 
with a Printer. It appears hardly credible, though it is poſitively 
affirmed by the Abbe Papadepel;, who had it from the mouth of Scipio 
Gonnemi, both of them men of unduubted veracity, that Davila offered 
the publication of his Hiſtory, firſt to one Bookſeller, and then to another, 
but that it was rejected by them all: till at laſt one undertook it, after 
long importunity and much againſt his will, proteſting that he did it only 
becauſe his preſs at that time ſtood ſtill, and that if any other bufineſs 
more likely to ſucceed, ſhould happen in the mean-time, he would im- 


mediately abandon a work that would coft him ſo much trouble and 


* Reflexions ſur la Grammair, &c. p. 137. 
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expence, and from which he expected little or no profit at all. And 
yet, as ſoon as it was publiſhed, it was bought up with ſuch greedineſs, 
that all the copies were diſpoſed of in leſs than a week: and within the 
ſpace of a year after, ſuch a number of them is ſaid to have been fold, 
as ſeems incredible. So many editions were afterwards likewiſe printed, 
not only in 1taly, but in other parts, that all Europe was preſently filled 
with them. The principal are the firſt, printed at Venice, 1630: the 
ſecond in 1634: the third in 1638, by Paolo Baglioni, who added large 
and uſeful notes, and ſays in the Title-page to it, carrected by the Au- 
thor bimſelf ; though it is certain the Author died ſeven- years before: 
but, perhaps he meant, corrected from the Author's own manuſcript. 

The firſt impreſſion on this fide the Alps was at Lyons in 1641: and 
the ſecond, in two volumes, folio, 1644, at the Royal-Printing-Houle 
in the Louvre at Paris, which is the moſt coſtly and valuable of all others, 
worthy of the magnificence of Lewis XIII, and the merit of the Author. 
It is ſtill looked upon as a treaſure in the collections of the curious. A 
third was publiſhed at Roban, in folio, 1646. But to enumerate the other 
editions afterwards printed at Venice, Bologna, and other places, would be 
an endleſs labour. The laſt in two volumes, quarto, was at London, 
1755, which I have chiefly made uſe of, and is commended by the 
aforementioned Signior Baretti. 

The tranſlations of this Hiſtory into ſo many different languages, are 
likewiſe another proof of its excellence. The firſt verſion into French 
was by J. Baudain, a native of France, in two volumes folio, 1642, for 
which Cardinal Richlieu, then Prime Miniſter of that kingdom, promiſ- 
ed him a penſion of 12,000 Crowns, but died in the December follow- 
ing, before he had performed it. 

Father Bafilio Varen De Soto publiſhed a good tranſlation of it in 
Spaniſh at Madrid in folio, 1651, and added five books to it, which con- 
tinue the Hiſtory down to the year 1630: It was tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Sir Charles Cotterel and William Ayleſbury, Eiq; in one folio volume, 


1647, and publiſhed again in 1678, without any alteration. Some years 


ago it was faid that a Latin tranſlation (in which language the Author 


firſt intended to have wrote it) was preparing for the preis at Rome, by 
the Abbe Cornazzani, and it has fince appeared in folio. The puoliſher 


of the ſecond edition in Engliſb, 1678, ſays, in his advertifement to the 


Reader, That King Charles the Firſt, by whoſe command this tranſla- 
tion 


yo 


———— 
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tion was continued and finiſhed (though not begun) at Oxford, read it 
there with ſuch eagerneſs, that no diligence could write it out fair fo faſt 
as he daily called for it, wiſhing he had hadit ſooner, out of a belief that 
being forewarned thereby, he might have prevented many of thoſe miſe 
chiefs we then groaned under, and which the grand contrivers had drawn 
from this original, as ſpiders do poiſon from the moſt wholeſome plants. 
The truth is, their ſwords had already tranſcribed it in Eng// blood, be- 
fore this pen had done it: and it would not be hard to naine the very 
perſons by whom many of the ſame parts were acted over again in the 
Civil Wars of Englund, &c. But I ſhall only add, continues he, that find- 
ing this book flill much fought for ſince the former impreſſion has been 
fold of, I obtained a right of the Copy from Sir Charles Cotterel (whoſe 
work it was, all but ſome pieces here and there in the four firſt books) 
with leave to reprint it, &c. 

The fame reaſon has induced me, at the defire of ſome friends, to at- 
tempt a new tranſlation. For the old one is not only very ſcarce but ob- 
ſolete, full of palpable miſtakes, and in many places not even intelligible. 
How I have ſucceeded, the Reader muſt be left to judge. This I know, 
that it has been no eaſy taſk. For notwithſtanding Davila's excellencies 
in all other reſpects, it cannot be denied that his ſtyle is very abſtruſe, 
his periods long and embarraſſed with parenthefis's, which often include 
others, like wheels within wheels, and perplex, not to fay, obſcure the 
ſenſe. His connections, even in the ſame period, are ſtiff and hard to 
be bound together, and the arrangement of his words, fo inverted, that 
it has been no ſmall difficulty to put them into a clearer order, and form 
them into any ſort of ſtyle: in which, perhaps, I may be thought to 
have made too free a uſe of participles, eſpecially thoſe of the auxiliary 
verbs, and other tacks, which yet, as any one will ſoon find upon tryal, 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary that they cannot be diſpenſed with in ſuch 
long and embarraſſed periods, though a delicate ear may poſſibly be of- 
fended at them. Where the meaning has been doubtfull, I have con- 
ſulted the French verſion by Monſieur Baudoin, but generally with very 
little ſatisfaction. I remember, when I publiſhed the life of Pope 
Sixtus V, I was cenſured for being too diffuſe : and now I have endea- 
voured to keep as near the letter as poſſible, without being abſolutely a 
ſervile copier, very likely I may be thought to have fallen into the o- 
ther extreme, and feem too literal, There is a proper mean, to be ſure, 
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in tranſlation, but it is hard to hit upon it. However as I have given 
the beſt 1 was able under the aforementioned difficulties, I hope it will 
be taken in good part, and ſhall make no further apology for this per- 
formance at preſent, except in what relates to the Errata, ſome of which 
are owing to my great diſtance from the preſs, and others, I own, to 
inadvertency : for, after a maturer reviſion, when the ſheets came down 
to me, I thought it neceſſary to alter ſome few paſſages. But as the 
moſt material of them are collected into a table to each volume, the 
Reader is deſired to have recourſe thither whenever the ſenſe ſeems broken 
or deficient, where it is hoped he will generally find it reſtored : and to 
criticiſe with candour upon errors, 
quos aut incuria fudit, 
Aut bumana parum cavit natura. 

I had almoſt forgot to add, that as I am not a military man, I have 

now and then been at a loſs in ſome terms peculiar to that profeſſion. 
The title, rank, and quality of ſome officers in thoſe times, likewiſe, 
ſeem to have been very different from what they are at preſent. But, 
as I faid before, I am no ſoldier, and do not pretend to be a judge of 
ſuch matters, which I therefore mult leave to the decifion of thoſe that 
are. The Reader will find many other things more worthy of his atten- 
tion in a Hiſtory, which, as the Author himſelf truly fays in the firſt 
lines of it, © abounds with great actions and noble enterprizes, that may 
ſerve as excellent leflons to ſuch as maturely confider them.” 
To ſay any thing concerning the uſe of Hiſtory in general, or of 
that of Civil Wars in particular, would open too large a field and is alto- 
gether needleſs here, as that ſubject has already been ſufficiently handled 
in numberleſs prefaces and diſſertations by much abler pens: nor is it 
my deſign to anticipate the remarks that will naturally occur to every one 
in reading this, but to leave him to his own reflexions, that ſo, by care- 
fully comparing the preſent with paſt times, he may be able to form a 
probable conjecture of thoſe that are yet to come. 


VII 


( viii ) 


Same ANECDOTES relating to the Family and Life of 
the Author, chiefly from the ITALIAN of Ar OS TOTO 


ZENo. 


HE family of Davila, or D'Auvila, ſeems to have taken its name 

from Avila, a city in Spain, where the Author's Anceſtors, who 
were of very a cient Nobility, long refided in great ſplendor. From 
thei.ce one of them patled into Cyprus, which at that time was in the 
hands of the Venettans, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his honour, fidelity, 
and the many figr.al ſervices he did the republick there, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that, beſides other penſions and rewards, he was made General 
of the Infantry, and High-Confſtable of the kingdom, which laſt office 
became hereditary in his family, and continued in it till the Turks con- 
quered that iſland, in the year, 1570. 

After this event, Antonio Davila, then High-Conſtable, having loſt 
all his poſſeſſions there, returned to his relations in Spain, with his 
wife, fix ſons, and three daughters : of whom, Franciſco his eldeſt, 
and Luigi his third ſon, Margherita his eldeſt, and Cornelia his ſecond 
daughter, went with him into France, where Franciſco was taken into 
the ſervice of Henry, Duke of Anjou, ſucceſſor to his brother Charles the 
Ninth, but ſoon after returned into faly ; Luigi, often mentioned in the 
courſe of this Hiſtory, entered into that of Catherine De Medici, Queen 
Dowager of France; Cornelia was appointed Maid of Honour to Eliaa- 
beth of Auſtria, wife to Charles the Ninth, after whoſe death ſhe returned 
with her father into Taly in 1583, and was married there. The reſt 
were otherwiſe reputably provided for. 

When he had thus ſettled lad his family affairs, he went to Rome, and 
from thence to Padua, whither he had * his wife. At Piove Di Sacco, 
a town in the neighbourhood of this place, his youngeſt ſon Henrico was 
born in 1576, and not in Cyprus as ſeveral have wrote, and amongſt the 
reſt, the uncertain Author of the following lines upon his death, in 
Giovanni Imperiali's works, 


Me puerum Cyprus alma, virum me Gallia vidit, 
Otia deinde ſeni, mi dedit Italia 


into 
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ANECDOTES relating to, &c. 
into which error, perhaps, they were led by his calling himſelf a Cy- 


priot in ſome of his other writings; as born of parents that were ſo. 


This does not ſeem a matter of any very great moment, indeed: but, as 
it has been no unuſual thing for different places to claim the honour of 
giving birth to great and eminent men, Apoſtols Zens has taken ſome 
pains to aſcertain that point, and fays he had in his hands a certificate 
of the Author's Baptiſm, from the Regiſter of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Martin, in the aforementioned town, dated October 30, 1576; 
which is, likewiſe, mentioned by Father Jacopo Salomont, a Deminican, 
in his book, entitled, Agri Patavini inſcriptiones, but more particularly 
by the Abbe Papadopoli, from whom he quotes the following paſſage, 
0 Henricum Caterinum De Avila, oriundum dicimus ex infula Cypro, et 
familia in eo regno omnium nobilifima, quippe quz titulis atque 
equeſtri dignitate magnorum ſtabuli comitum ſub Laſgnanis regibus 
claruit. Hinc non in Cypro, ut quidam exiſtimant, (quos ipſe decipit 
cum ſæpe fe Cyprium vocat) fed in Talid, atque in oppido Agr: Pata- 
vini quod acci Plebem appellant, Anno 1576, 3. Cal. Novemb. Patre 
Antonio, matre Flrentid natus eſt. Quæ omnia conſtant ex Libro Bap- 
tiſmorum Saccenſis Eccleſiæ S. Martini, ex quo Ectypon Apographon 
habeo, manu Angeli Perotti Archipreſoyteri confirmatum.” 

This ſon, Antonio named Henrico Caterino, on account of the great 
favours he had already received, and in expectation of others from the 
Dowager, Queen Catherine, and King Henry III, who had ſucceeded 
his Brother Charles, in the Throne of France. With this view, he 
took him alſo into that kingdom, when he was not yet ſeven years 
old, and put him to ſchool at Villers, a town in Normandy, where his 
daughter Margherite then lived, who had been advantagiouſly married 
by the Queen, to Monſieur De Fillers, one of the principal Gentlemen 
of the Province, and afterwards a Marſhal of France. Nor did he 
return ſoon after from thence to Padua with his Father, as ſome 
have faid : for it is paſt Doubt that he ſpent not only his childhood, 
but moſt of his youth in France, and did not leave it till many years after. 
His mother, it appears, was alive in the year, 1600, and his father did 
not die till 1599. So that what he ſays in the beginning of his Hiſtory, 
of being carried into France when he was yet but a child, cannot be diſ- 
proved: nor can it be true, as others have aſſerted, that, when his pa- 


* Hiſt, Gymn. Pat. Lib. C. 
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rents died, he wandered about the world to ſeek a livelyhood for him- 
ſelf, his brother Luigi and two fiſters, or that he returned to his rela- 
tions in Spain, and meeting with a very cold reception from them, re- 
ſolved to go into France, where, after he had recommended himfelt to 
the favour of Henry the Third, by his turn to arms, he foon obtained 
ſuch penſions and other appointments, that he not only invited 
his brother and ſiſters to come, and partake of them, but placed them 
about the perſon of Queen Catherine, and got them married to perſons 
of diſtinction, by the countenance and indulgence of that Princeſs. 

In what place, or under what maſters he ſtudied after he left ſchool, 
is not clearly known : but it is certain, that it was in France, where 
he himſelf fays, he continued a long time. And one may infer, at 
leaſt conjecture, from a paſſage in the ninth Book of his Hiſtory, that 
after he had made ſome ſtay in Normandy, he went to finiſh his ſtudies 
at Paris, and was there educated at Court, perhaps, in quality of Page 
to the Queen-mother, or the King himſelt. For he there ſays, on 
the 16th of Oclober, 1538, (at which time he could not be above 
twelve years of age) the King opened the Aſſembly of the States-Gene- 
ral at Blozs, with an eloquent and pathetick ſpeech, which ſtung the 
Duke of Guiſe, and all his party to the quick, eſpecially, when they 
faw he was reſolved to have it printed; and though ſome writers have 
aſſerted, that the King, at the perſuaſion of the Archbithop of Lyons, 
{truck many paſſages out of this ſpeech, which he had ſpoken in pub- 
lick, yet I myſelf, wwbo was preſent, and ſtood ſo near as to hear every 
word of it, can truly affirm, that, all that he ſpoke was printed, &c.” 
And in the tenth Book, making mention of James Clement, the Domini- 
can Friar, that ſtabbed Henry the Third, which happened in the year, 
1589, he ſays, I remember to have ſeen him myſelf, and have often 
Heard the other Friars entertain themſelves with him, when the Court 
was at Paris, and I uſed to viſit Stephen Luſignano, a Cypriot, then bro- 
ther of the ſame order, and afterwards Biſhop of Limiſſo, &c.” How- 
ever that might be, it is plain from what few Anecdotes can be collected 
concerning him, that he was maſter both of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages, and of all thoſe other branches of Learning, and qualifications 
that conſtitute the man of Letters, the Gentleman, and the Philoſopher : 
and it ſeems wonderful, conſidering he was not only brought up, and 
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ſo long a ſojourner in a foreign country, but had ſpent moſt of his life 
in the Camp and Cabinet, that he had either leiſure, or opportunity to 
make himſelf ſo good a maſter of the Halian Tongue, as he was. It 
cannot be ſaid, indeed, that the ſtyle of his Hiſtory is altogether fo 
correct as could be wiſhed : for, ſometimes it is ſuch, that the autho- 
rity of his example is not ſufficient to excuſe, much leſs to recommend 
it as a pattern to any other writer. 

But, to return to the progreſs of his life. The hopes which he had 
ſcarcely begun to conceive from the patronage of Queen Catherine, were 
not a little checked by her death, which happened at Blois, in January, 
1589, and by that of her ſon Henry the Third, in the month of Au- 
guſt following. Some, not only of the Talian, but even of the French 
Hiſtorians have not ſcrupled to affirm, that he was already fo far advan- 
ced in her favour, that ſhe had preferred him to a conſiderable poſt in the 
army, and another in the Cabinet: and, Gamberville having read Da- 
vi las Hiſtory, not only ſays, He can eaſily perceive that he has been 
furniſhed with excellent materials, of which he has availed himſelf 
with much judgment and diſcretion,” but poſitively aſſerts, That all 
the knowledge he had of State fecrets, was communicated to him by 
Catherine De Medici.” Now, it may ſafely be left to any one's judg- 
ment, whether a boy hardly turned of twelve years of age, as Davila was, 
when the Queen died, could be a proper perſon to be truſted with the 


' intrigues and ſecrets of State, in ſo dangerous and troubleſome times 


as thoſe were ; eſpecially, by a Princeſs of ſuch conſummate policy, and 
ſo remarkably circumſpe& in the choice of her miniſters, and confi- 
dants. It is true, that as he had been ſome little time in her court, 
and was a boy of quick comprehenſion, and underſtanding, he might 
have an opportunity of obſerving ſome of thoſe things, even at that age, 
which he relates in his Hiſtory : and that his brother Luigi, who had 
been much longer in the Queen's ſervice, and often employed by her 


in the moſt important affairs, might have thoroughly informed him of 


others. 


When he arrived at the age of eighteen, his natural inclination to 
arms, led him to make the firſt trial of his fortune, under Henry De 
Baurb:n, Duke of Montpenjier, who was appointed Governor of Nor- 
mandy, by King Henry the Fourth, a Province where moſt of the con- 
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ſiderable cities and fortreſſes had taken part with the League, all which, 
however, at laſt were reduced to obedience, either by treaty, or force 
of arms, except Honfleur, a town very ſtrongly fituated, and well gar- 
riſoned. The Duke, therefore, having aſſembled an army, in which 
there were eight hundred of the Nobleſſe Voluntiers, befides the ſtipen- 
diary forces, laid fiege to that place in April, 1594. Upon this occa- 
ſion, Davila gave fignal proofs of his courage: he himſelf relates *, 
„That having had his horſe killed under him in an encounter, where- 
in his Commander, Monſieur De Fervagues, raſhly engaged himſelf, 
he was in the utmoſt danger of being killed.” Another great riſque 
he ran in the King's army before Lacn +, when the Marſhal De Biron 
had cauſed the Nobleſſe to diſmount, in order to put an end to an en- 
zagement with the enemy, before the Spaniſh army could come to their 
aſſiſtance, ** For in that place, ſays he, Henrico Davila, who was one 
of thoſe that diſmounted with the Count De Torigni, having diſlocated 
his ancle in climbing over a waggon, was in great danger of being lame 
ever after,” He behaved with no leſs gallantry, in the preſence, and 
under the very eyes of Henry the Fourth, at the memorable fiege ct 
Amiens, in the year, 1597 : and particularly on the day, when the 
Spamards made ſo deſperate a ſally, that the King was obliged to put 
himſelf at the head of his men, to encourage them by his example, 
and fought bravely, till the enemy, after a long ſtruggle, was at laſt re- 


pulſed, and driven back again into the town, many of the higheſt. 


diſtinction in the French army, he ſays, | were wounded in that ac- 
tion, befides a great number of private Gentlemen, amongſt whom 


Henrico Davila, who wrote this Hiſtory, was alſo much hurt by a 
ſtroke of a halberd upon 


it is not to be doubted, but that he.fignalized himſelf in other actions, 
which his uſual modeſty, and reſerve in ſpeaking of himſelf, has not 


ſuffered him to recite. 


The profeſſion of arms, however, did not fo wholly engroſs his at- 


tention, as to extinguiſh the love of letters in him. He reſumed his 


ſtudies the firſt opportunity, and employed moſt of his leifure hours in 
reading good authors. He likewiſe cultivated a friendſhip with many 
learned men, and as he had determined to write The Hiftory of the 
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his right knee.” This is the chief of what 
is come to light, concerning his behaviour as a ſoldier in France, though 
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vil Wars of France, he took great pains to collect proper materials 


for it, both from the mouths of living men, who had been engaged in 
them, and from publick records, and authenticated proofs. And re- 


ſolving not to truſt altogether to the reports of others, he viſited many 


Provinces of France himſelf, on purpoſe to view the fituation of ſeveral 


towns which had been beſieged, and of the places where battles had 
been fought, that ſo he might be able to give an exact, and proper ac- 
count of every particular, both as a good ſoldier, and an accurate 
writer. This commendable diligence, has uſually been practiſed by the 
beſt Hiſtorians, and ſuch as are ftill in the higheſt credit. Pahbius, 
in particular, gives us a remarkable example of it, in deſcribing the 
journeys he took for this very purpoſe, and the uſeful obſervations he 
makes, in conſequence of them. Many others, on the contrary, for 
want of this neceſſary knowledge, have fallen into grievous errors: and, 
though they may have obtained a great degree of applauſe in other re- 
ſpects, they have not eſcaped the cenſure of negligence, and miſin- 
formation from men of judgment, and underſtanding. 

At the end of the Ctvil Wars in France, after a peace was eſtabliſhed 


in May, 1598, the period where Davila concludes his Hiſtory, it ſeems, | 
he could not for ſome time prevail upon himſelf to leave that Court, 


where he had ſpent the greater part of his life. He thought fit, how- 


ever, at laſt, to comply with the earneſt deſires of his Parents, and re- 


turned to Padua, in the year, 1599 ; where he ſoon after loft his father, 


who being ſeized with a dizzineſs in his head, fell from a precipice, , 


and was daſhed to pieces. Upon the news of which, Luigi allo left 
France to comfort his mother, and family, upon this melancholy occa- 
fion : and ſoon after aſſumed the honourable, but then profitleſs, title 
of High-Conſtable of Cyprus, and made a tender of his ſervice to the 
Republick of Venice, with an offer of raifing two hundred horſe for 


them, which was thankfully accepted, as appears from a Decree of the 


Senate, dated 1603, in which they expreſs © the great opinion they 
had of the military experience he had acquired in the Wars of 
. 

Henrico retired to Parma, where he gave himſelf up to ſtudy for 
ſome time, and from thence came to Venice, in the year, 1606, at a 


juncture, when the quarrels betwixt that Republick, and Pope Paul V, 
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ran lo high, that they began to make preparations for war on both ſides, 
and to invite all Commanders of reputation into their pay. This furniſhed 


him with an opportunity of ſhewing his loyalty to the Republick, of 
which he was born a ſubject, by offering to raiſe a body of three hun- 
dred foreign Infantry for its ſervice, which the Senate accepted, and ap- 
pointed him an annual ſtipend of three hundred Ducats for five-years 
certain, and for three more, if there ſhould be occafion. This ſtipend 
was afterwards augmented to nine hundred, in conſideration of his great 
merit. From that time, he may be ſaid, to have ſpent the reſt of his 
life, wholly in the ſervice of his country, with the higheſt ſatisfaction 
to thoſe that employed him: of which they gave many honourable teſti- 
monies, in the ſeveral charges and commiſſions, that he afterwards was 
entruſted with. For he was in the firſt place, made Governor of Retimo, 
in the iſland of Candia, but ſoon recalled from thence, on account of the 
war in Friuli, and appointed to defend the confines of Cadori, Fellri, 
and Belluno, then threatened with an invaſion by the Houſe of Auſtria. 
How he behaved himſelf there, appears from an order of the Doge, 
dated January 14, 1616; which, after a recital of his ſervices, grants 
him a yearly penſion of five hundred Ducats for his lite, and to be con- 
tinued after his death, during the lives of his two ſons, for the main- 
tenance of his family. 

After the war with the Auſlriaus was over, a rupture with the Turks 
was apprehended from the exaltation of the Admiral Ali Baſſa to the 
Poſt of Prime Vizier, as he was a declared enemy to the Republick. 
The general opinion was, that their firſt attempt would be upon the 
fortreſs of Cataro, which is the key of Dalmatia, and ſcemed of ſuch 
importance, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to put it into a good poſ— 
ture of defence. For which purpoſe, Henrico Davila was ſent thither 
as Governor, and acquitted himſelf in that office, with his uſual zeal, 
and fidelity. It a from one of his letters to Monfignore Flavio 


| Nuerenghi, dated at Cataro, July 15, 1620, that he was then Gover- 


nor there: but he was recalled not long after, and had the ſucceſſive 
governments of ſeveral fortreſſes in Lombardy. His merit in all 
theſe employments, is made honourable mention of, in a Decree of the 
Senate, dated December 2, 1622, at which time he had juſt received 
a freſh Commiſſion from them. The following is an extract from the 
Preamble to it. During the war in Friuli, in particular, Henrico Da- 
vila fully confirmed the high opinion, that the Publick had conceived 
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of his valour, and military experience, and to their great ſatisfaction 
has renewed, and increaſed the merits of his anceſtors in his own per- 
ton, and of thoſe ſervices, which he himſelf before, had fo worthily 
performed: ſo that when the good ſervice he has lately done in Dal- 
ant ia, and laſt of all in Lombardy, is added to the account, all manner 
of favour and honour that can be ſhewn him by this Republick, ought 
to be looked upon as well beſtowed on a ſubject ſo worthy of it, and 
from whoſe virtue, and devotion to us, ſtill greater fruits may be ex- 
pected.” And at the end of the Decree is added, That when he came 
into their Council, he ſhould take place next to the Moſt Serene Doge”; 
which privilege, all thoſe that were of the family of Davila had en- 
joyed, both before, and after they had obtained the Office of High- 
Conſtable of Cyprus, as appears from ſeveral publick acts and monu- 
ments. 

Not long after, he was ſent again into Dalmatia, to be Governor of 
Za a, whither he, likewiſe, took his wife, and children: for he was 
married after his return to Tay. His eldeſt fon was named Giannan- 
tanio, and already began to give proofs of a diſpoſition, not unlike that 
of his anceftors. There is a letter ſtill extant from Henrico to Pierau- 
tonio Davila, his nephew, dated at Zara, June 30, 1623; in which 
he defires him to provide a good Tutor for his 1ons, who now began 
to grow up, and ftood in great need of one.” 


From Dalmatia he was recalled by the Senate, upon freſh emergen- 


cies, and took upon him the government of ſeveral important places 
nearer home, particularly that of Breſcia. A war had broke out 
in 1aly for the ſtate of Mantua, and they thought it neceſſary to keep 
their frontiers well guarded, as a great number of foreign troops had 
already entered Montferrat, and the Mantuan. There, Davila with 
great care and aſſiduity, and at the expence of his health, for the ſpace 
of almoſt two years, kept the troops of the Republick in conſtant exer- 
ciſe and readineſs, raiſed and diſciplined eight thouſand more Infantry, 
ſurveyed and fortified the places that were moſt expoſed to danger, 
poſted guards at the principal paſſes, and took all due precautions to 
make a vigorous defence, if there ſhould- be occaſion. For whicl: 
the Senate thought themſelves ſo much obliged to him, that, in one 
of their acts, dated February 2, 1630, it is faid, © That after 
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a courſe of many years, in which he had governed moſt of their 
principal towns, and fortreſſes, and all of them with great honour and 
integrity, he had lately had the Command of all the forces of the Re- 


publick beyond the Mincio, which he had till then governed and diſ- 


ciplined with the utmoſt diligence, and good order, without regard to 
expence, or fatigue, or even to his health itſelf.” And in one of his 


letters from Breſcia to his nephew, Franciſco Davila, dated September g, 
1630; he mentions a long and dangerous illneſs, he then laboured 
under, which hard duty, and conftant fatigue had brought upon 
him. | 

In this ſtate of affairs he was ordered by Luigi Geergro, Command - 
er in chief of the Venetian forces, to repair to Crema, in 1631, to 
take upon him the command of the garriſon, and the care of that 
place, And now we have followed: him, as it were, ſtep by ſtep 
through the whole courſe of his life, to the time of his death, which 
happened in a manner, much to be lamented, both on account of the 
circumſtances that attended, and the hand that occaſioned it. For, 
when he arrived at St. Michaels, a town in the Campagni Di Fercna, 
in his road to Crema, he took up his quarters at an inn, with his whole 
family. And as the General had given orders to the people there, to 
furniſh him with carriages for his baggage, he ſent to one Turco, a 
rough, brutal fellow, to bring his amongſt the reſt. But, inſtead of 
that, he came to the inn in a great rage, and began to treat Davila 
very rudely, who, being deſirous to get quit of him, mildly faid, It 
was the General's order, and if he did not chuſe to obey it, he muſt 
do as he pleaſed.” With this anſwer he went away, but ſoon after 
returned in a greater rage than before, with ſome other ſuch fellows 
as himſelf, and at the encouragement of the Hoſt, who fided with him, 
entered the room, where Davila and his family were ſat down to ſu 
per. Upon which, being gently reprimanded by Davila for his im- 
pudence, he, without making any reply, fired a piſtol at him, and 
laid him dead upon the ſpot. His companions, likewiſe, diſcharged 
the piſtols they had brought with them, upon the reſt of the family, 


by which the Chaplain was killed, and others of them wounded. 


Very great, without doubt, muſt be the terror and confuſion of his 
family, at this dreadful ſtroke : but Divine juſtice did not ſuffer ſo hor- 
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rid a deed to go long unpuniſhed. For the inhuman villain thinking 
he had not y diſpatched Davila, returned into the room to 
finiſh the murder, where Giannantonio his eldeſt fon, tranſported with 
rage and grief, ruſhed furiouſly upon him, and killed him with his 
ſword. His accomplices were ſeized the next morning, and carried 
along with his body to Verona, where they were put to death, and after- 
wards hung in chains, near St. Michael's. 

Such was the life, and ſuch the unfortunate end of Henrico Davila, 
a man certainly worthy of a better fate than to be thus vilely murdered 
by baſe hands in the midſt of his family, in violation of all the laws of 
hoſpitality, and in a time of publick peace and tranquillity, after he 
had happily eſcaped all the dangers that he had been expoſed to in the 
firſt files of battle, in ſo many fieges, and in other honourable, and 
warlike enterprizes that he had been employed in. From whence we 
may learn to admire, though we cannot penetrate into the wonderful 
diſpenſations of Providence, and at the fame time not to depend upon 
any worldly ſecurity, even in our greateſt proſperity. 

He died in 1631, before he had completed his fifty-fifth year; at a 
time when the gratitude and munificence of the Republick had enabled 
him to ſupport himſelf, and his family, with comfort and dignity, and 
when he had but juſt begun to taſte the fruits of his long labours, and 
enjoy the applauſe with which his Hiſtory, that had been publiſhed but 
a few months before, was every-where received. He was buried at 
St. Michael's, near the altar, in the Church dedicated to the Madonna 
Di Campagna, under the picture of our Saviour ſcourged, without 
any Monument, or Epitaph now remaining. The Republick was ſen- 
fibly affected at the loſs of him, and made a generous proviſion for his 
deſtitute, and afflited family, which conſiſted of a widow, and nine 
children, four ſons and five daughters, ſome of whoſe deſcendants are 
ſtill alive. | 

It muſt not be omitted, that on the fixth of December, 163 1, when 
the proviſion defigned for his family was propoſed in the Council, the 
Magiſtrates, who are called I /auii della terra, were allowed to give their 
votes, in the affair relating to Davila of Cyprus: an extraordinary 
favour, which ſhewed the high efteem that the Signiory had for him 
when alive, and their concern for his untimely death, if he may be 
faid to die, whoſe fame and invaluable Hiſtory will probably live till the 
diffolution of all things. 
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The Origin of the French Nation. The Election of Pharamond, their firſt King. 
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the Crown. Aer $5 Government of the Kingdom to his Mather, 
Queen Catharine, and the Lordi of Guiſe. The Princes of Bourbon are af- 
fronted at it. The King of Navarre, Head of that Family, goes to Court 
upon the Occafien, but to little Purpeſe. From thence he retires into Bern. 
The Prince of Conde, ng to remove the Mother and the Lords of 
Guiſe from the Government, is aduiſed to make uſe of the Hugonots for that 
Purpoſe. The Original and Tenets of thoſe People. La Renaudie puts him- 


ſelf at the Head of the Conſpiracy, the Hugonots determine to ſupport 
him. The Conſpiracy is diſcovered. King appoints the Duke of Guiſe his 
Lieutenant General, who, without much Difficulty, routs, takes, chaſ- 


tiſes the Conſprrators. 


for the ſpace of forty Years together, contain, on one hand, indeed, 

great Actions and noble Enterprizes, that may ſerve for excellent 
Leſſons to ſuch as maturely conſider them: But on the other, they are fo 
perplexed and obſcured by the various Turns of Fortune which attended 
them, that the Cauſes of ſeveral Events do not appear, the Motives that in- 
fluenced many Deliberations are not rightly comprehended, and an infinite 
Number of Circumſtances not at all underſtood, through the Care of pri- 
vate Intereſts to conceal their Views, under divers Pretences, from the 
Knowledge of the World. Many admirable Writers, it is true, have en- 
deavoured to form a conſiſtent Fliſtory out of this Plenty of Matter, by 
bringing to light ſuch things as they have collected with great Diligence 
and commendable Induſtry. The Difficultjes, however, are ſo many, and 
the Impediments of ſuch weight, in a multitude of Accidents, all important 
and conſiderable, but buried and confounded under the vaſt Ruins of Civil 
Diſſenſions, that the Pains which any one takes to explain and digeſt them 
into regular Method and Order, will not be lefs uſeful, for the time to 
come, than the Labours of others already have been. Wherefore, being 
carried into the inmoſt Provinces of Fran, by the courſe of a reſtleſs 
Life, to which I was deſtined, when I was yet but a Child, and having 
had an Opportunity of being an Eye-witneſs of the moſt ſecret and remark- 
able Circumſtances of fuch memorable Events, during a Number of Years 
that I refided there; I thought I could not chuſe a nobler Subject or more 
myſelf in, now I am arrived at a maturer Age, than 
to write a full Account of the P s of thoſe Troubles from the very Be- 
ginning of them. And though the firſt taking up of Arms, which hap- 
pened in the Year 1 560, was indeed before my Time, yet I have carefully 
informed myſelf of every Circumſtance from thoſe very Perſons who then 
managed the Affairs of State. So that with a perfect and particular Know- 
ledge of all the following Tranſactions, it has been no very difficult — 
4 or 
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for me to 
This 


into the moſt ancient and remote Cauſes of them. 
Hiſtory will the whole Courſe of the Civil Wars, which 
broke out on a ſudden after the Death of King the Second, and vary- 
ing in their by ſtrange and unthought of Accidents, did not end 
till after the Death of three Kings, in the Reign of Henry the Fourth. But, 
to form the Body of this Narration more perfectly, we muſt look back alittle 
into the Original of the French Monarchy : 8 
which are now to be related, taking their beginning from Times lon 
paſt, it ĩs neceſſary to lay a Foundation and remove all Difficulties, = 
may the more „ 
Tranſactions. though I do not to Elegance of Style or Bril- 
liancy of Expreſſion in the Execution of this great Undertaking ; yet, being 
tree from thoſe Affections which often bias the Pen of an Hiſtorian, I hope 
I ſhall be able to give a plain Account of ſuch things, in their proper and 
natural Order, as I myſelf have learnt from Fact and Experience; having 
been many Years converſant in the Cabinets of Princes, and always preſent 
in the firſt Files of Battle. 

Whilſt the Roman Empire, which included the greateſt Part of the 
known World, ſupported the Majeſty of it's Monarchy by the Terror of 
Arms; thoſe few Nations that were either defended 558 
neſs of enn Courage, or, invincibly fortified by Nature, did not feel the 
yum Yoke of Slavery, being reſtrained within the Bounds which Necef- 
ibed to them, and ſtudied rather how to maintain their own Liberty 
—— invade the Rights of others. Thus in the Eaſt, the Ferocity of 
the Parthians was curbed by the Banks of the Eupbrates: and in the Weſt, 
the Germans, for the moſt part, confined the Force of their Arms to the 
Parts that lie on the other Side of the Rhine. But afterwards, when the 
Dominion of the Ræmans began to be diſunited through it's own Unweildi- 
neſs, and manifeſtly declined, by the Change of ancient Cuſtoms, the Bar- 
barian Nations, that had a long Time only kept a Guard upon their Frontiers 
for their own Defence, ſeeing the Reſtraint taken away, and all Occafion of 
Fear removed, attacked the Roman Provinces on every Side, and ſeizing 

upon the Members of that immenſe Body, — new BY and 
Kingdoms. Hence it came to paſs that the Fame of ſo many warlike Na- 
tions, before that time totally buried in Obſcurity, began to ſpread itſelf 
with great Glory over the World : that People, till then unknown, getting 
Poſſeſſion of the fineſt and moſt fertile Regions inthe Univerſe, ſoon chang- 
ed not only their Habits, their Language and Cuſtoms, but alſo their Man- 
ner of Government, their Condition, and the very Names of them. So that 
new Maſters and new Nations pouring in from all Parts, not only Britain 
took the Name of England, from the Angh who uſurped it, and Pannonia 
that of Hungary, from the Huns, OI Ar TRE Oe but 

2 in- 


+ - 
innumerable other Provinces, in every of the World, underwent 
the fame Change; and even in the Confines of Faly itſelf, the Longobards 
gave the Form and Name to the State of Lombardy. : 
But amongſt all thoſe People who, abandoning their native 


» en 


deavoured to acquire new Poſſeſſions and invade the Rights of Others, there 


is not any one that can be compared to the French Nation for Extent of 
Dominion, well-conftituted Government, unconquerable Valour, and 
above all for Antiquity and Length of Duration. For as to the Incurſions of 
the Oftrogoths, the Vifgoths, the Vandals, and ds, ſome of them 
vaniſhed like a Flaſh of Lightning, which, dazzling the Sight with a ſudden 
and unexpected Blaze, — away in a Moment and is preſently forgot: 
others made ſo feeble a they ſoon loſt both their Power and 
Greatneſs. But the Franks, after having been engaged with and vanquiſh- 
ed the moſt formidable Nations, and made themſelves Maſters of the fineſt 
and beſt Parts of Europe, being powerful in Numbers, flouriſhing in Riches, 
renowned for great and magnanimous Actions, and glorying in a majeſtick 
Succetlion of Princes, after a Courſe of more than twelve hundred Years, 


till maintain the very fame Form of Government, in it's original Purity, that 
vas at firſt legally eſtabliſhed amongſt them. 


Now w theſe People, who are at preſent called the French, and 
formerly went by the Name of Franks, came in ancient Times from the 
moſt remote Parts of Aa, as ſome modern Hiſtorians have thought; or 


were originally Natives of Germany, as the beſt Writers hold, with more 


Reaſon; it is certain that, at the Decline of the Reman Empire, they inha- 


bited that Country which lies upon the Rhine towards the North, betwixt Ba- 


varia and Saxony, and that Franconia retains the Name of that Nation to 
this Day. The Dread of the Reman Arms kept them all together at firſt 
in their own Country, and being ſtraitned in a narrow Territory, they with 


great Difficulty procured the Neceffarics of Life. But, in Proceſs of Time, 


they increaſed to ſuch a Number (as the Inhabitants of cold Climates gene- 
rally multiply exceedingly) that they could no longer be contained in their 
little, ill-built C 
all Fear of the Romans being now at an End, they reſolved in a general Con- 
faltation, after the Example of their Neighbours, to ſeparate and divide 
themſelves into two diſtinct Nations; one of which ſhould remain where 
they were, to take care and maintain the Poſſeſſion of their common Coun- 
try, the other ſhould take it's Chance, and endeavour, by Force of Arms, to 


procure a more comfortable Livelihood and a larger and more fertile Territory. 


This Determination meeting with no Obſtacle to interrupt the Deſign 
of it, the Diviſion was made by a voluntary Conſent of every one: and 
notwithſtanding, they, whoſe Lot it was to quit their Country, did not fear 


the Dangers that attended ſo hazardous an Enterprize, from the Generoſity 
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nor ſupported in ſo ſmall a Country. Wherefore, 
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one Prince, knowing alſo, perhaps, that the 
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of their Courage, and being ſo inur'd to the Fati of War, 

thought it a Deſign that ought not to be wholly n 
rected by mature Deliberation and well weighed Counſels. Wherefore, 
being all aſſembled in the Fields near the River Sale, to concert Meaſures 
neceſſary for ſuch an Expedition; and confidering, that a tumultuous and 
unſettled kind of Command was by no means proper for the Accompliſh- 
ment of their Intentions, they agreed, in the firſt Place, to eſtabliſh 
the Form of their future Government by univerſal Conſent. And as they 
had been for many Ages accuſtomed to live under the fole Dominion of 
Qualities of a Monarchy are 
the beſt and moſt conducive to the of ſuch as aſpire 


to great Atchievements and Enlargement of Empire, they refolved to chuſe 


themſelves a King, and to confer the Authority of the whole upon him. 
To fo great a Power was annexed this Privilege, that the Kingdom ſhould 


be hereditary in the Family that was ſo elected: wiſely ſoreſeeing, that 


if they were to chuſe new Kings, from Time to Time, it would probably 


create civil Diſcard amongſt them, which would infallibly prevent the 
Succeſs of any Enterpriſe whatſoever. Upon which Account, laying aſide 
all Ambition and private Intereſt (as the Beginnings of Things are gene- 
rally directed with Sincerity and a View to the public Good) they unani- 
mouſly choſe for their King, Pharamond, one of the Sons of Marcemir, 
a Prince, not only by Deſcent, but in regard to his Virtues, being of the 
fame Race which that Nation had been uted to obey for many Ages paſt, 
of ſingular Valour and great Wiſdom in the Management of Affairs; 
agreeing, that the ſame Power with the ſame Title ſhould devolve to his 
Poſterity, till the Failure of a legitimate Deſcendant from him ; and in fuch 
Caſe the Right of chuſing a new King ſhould revert to the People. 

But as Authority without Limitation, for the moſt part degenerates into 
deſtructive Licentiouſneſs, at the fame Time that they elected their King, 
they thought proper to eſtabliſh certain Laws, that were to remain per- 
petual and immutable, in which the general Conſent, not only in the 
Succeſſion of their Kings, but in every other Part of the future Govern- 
ment, ſhould briefly be comprehended. Theſe Laws propoſed by their 
Prieſts, who were antiently ſtyled Salii, and enacted in the Fields which 
take their Name from the River Sale, were called Salic Laws, and, after 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Kingdom, Original and Fundamental Conſtitutions. 
After this principal Foundation was laid, and all other Things reſolved 
upon that were neceſſary for their well Government, and conducible to 
the Succeſs of the preſent Enterpriſe, having paſſed the Rhine under the 
Conduct of their firſt King Pharamond, they undertook the Conqueſt of 
the Gallia s, about the Year 419, leaving the Dominion of Franconia to old 
Prince Marcomr. The Gallia's were as yet poſſeſſed by the Roman Em- 


perors, 
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barous Nations, by whoſe Fury they had long 
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perors; but much declined from their firſt Strength and Greatneſs, partly 
through civil Diſſenſions, and partly through the Incurſions of divers bar- 
terrible Ravages 
and Devaſtation; which was the Reaſon that the Army of the Franks met 
with much leſs Difficulty in their Conqueſts than the Romans had done for- 
However, they were not ſubdued till after a long and obſtinate Re- 
: for the Roman Legions, appointed to guard that Province, join- 
ing, for their own Defence, with the Gauls themſelves, held King 
Pharamond at Bay till; his End drawing near, he left the Care of the 
whole Enterpriſe and the Government of the People to his Son Clovis. 
This Man, who was of an undaunted Courage, and in the Flower of his 
Age, having fought many Battles with the Inhabitants of the Country, 
and overcome and driven out the Roman Armies, took Poſſeſſion of that 
Part of Gallia, which, lying neareſt to the Rhine, is, by the common 
Conſent of Writers, called Belgica. To him ſucceeded Merouve, whether 
Brother or Son to Clavis is not certain: but the next in Blood to him, with- 
out Doubt, conformable to the Tenour of the Salic Law. He, advancing 
with great Valour and Succeſs into Gall:a Celtica, extended the Dominion 
of the Franks as far as the City of Paris, and computing that he had then 


merly. 


Territory ſufficient to maintain his People, and form a complete State of 


moderate extent, ſtopped ſhort in the Courſe of his Victories, and turning 
his Thoughts to Peace, joined both Nations under the fame Name, and 


with gentle Laws and a mild kind of Government founded and eſtabliſhed 
the Kingdom 


of the French in thoſe Parts. 
This was the original and Foundation Stone of that Monarchy, in which, 
as the Succeſſion of their Kings hath invariably continued in the fame 
Line; ſo in all Ages, the firſt Conſtitutions of their Government have been 
moſt religiouſly obeyed; neither the Power of Command, nor the Autho- 
rity of the Laws, having loſt anything of their firſt Obſervation and antient 
Splendor, in fo long a Courſe of Time. The Laws that were made in the 
Beginning by the free and univerſal Conſent of the People, exclude the 
oyal Succeſſion, and only admit the Males 

are next in Blood to the Inheritance of the Crown ; fo that the Sovereignty 
over that Nation always remains in the fame Blood by a continued and un- 
interrupted Succeſſion. From the Diſpoſition of which Law, the Princes of 
the Bleed derive their Name: for being all capable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown in their Turn, thro' Default of the next Heir, they are, upon that 
Mug ry fora rate ps oy. of the State, and the 
Privileges of their Family preſerved wi eſt Reverence by the 
People: Lond of Tide: ner of Diſtance, being of any e 
to the Conſervation of that Order which Nature have preſcribed them in 
their Succeſſion to the Kingdom. Hence it comes, that though ſeveral 
Branches 
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2 have changed their Family Name, thro' various Accidents that 
in the Courſe of Time, as ſome have taken the Surname 
of of Vale others of Bourbon, Orleans, Angouleſme, Vendoſme, Alengon, and 
den aN yet they have not by any Means loſt the Trace of their Royal 
Contanguinity, nor the of ſucceeding to the Crown ; but the Pre- 
eminence of Blood, and the fame Privileges, are conſtantly from Time to 
Time ed to them all. 

And, becauſe it is evident how much they are all intereſted in the 
Maintenance and Preſervation of ſo great an e, which one 
of them is capable of ſucceeding to in his Order, it is a Cuſtom of very 
antient ſtanding, that the neareſt in Blood ſhould be Guardian to the 
Pupils, and Regent of the Kingdom, during the Minority or Abſence of 
the lawful King: it being highly reaſonable, that the Government ſhould 
not be committed to Strangers and Aliens, who might endeavour to diſ- 
member, or perhaps deſtroy, the Union of ſo auguſt a Body, but to ſuch 
as being deſcended from fame Stock, would certainly attend to the 
Preſervation of the Crown, as their own Birthright. Nor is this Prero- 
gative a Cuſtom only, for the States General of the Kingdom (which Afſem- 
bly has the Power of the whole Nation) having ofien confirmed it with 
their Conſent, and ſeen it put in Execution, it has ever ſince been efteem-- 
ed an unalterable Law, and eſtabliſhed Conſtitution. 

The Royal Houſe then enjoys two Pre-eminences, one in Matter of 
Inheritance, the other of Adminiſtration : the firſt, when any King dies 
without male Iflue ; and the ſecond, when the Abſence or Minority of 
the Prince requires ſome other Perſon for the Government and | Managing + 
of the State. Theſe Privileges, which are always inherent in thoſe of 
the Royal Line, are the Reafon that the Princes of the Blood have at all 
Times had the higheſt Authority amongſt the People, and the chief Share 
in the Government of the Kingdom. For they themſelves have ever been 
extremely vigilant in the Adminiſtration. of a Power, which they, with 
in ſome Meaſure as their own; and the People, 
g that the Government might bly ſome Time or other 
fall into their Hands, have conſtantly held in very great Veneration ; 
and ſo much the more, as it has in Reality often happened that, the eldeſt 
Branch failing, the Crown has devolved to a younger. 

Thus the regal Authority having deſcended in a regular Succeffion 
thro' the Race of Meroue, then thro the Family of the Carelins, and laſtly 
that of the Capers, after manyAges, Lewis the Ninth of that Name was called 
to the Throne, who, for the Innocency of his Life and Integrity of Manners, 
was thought worthy of being canonized after his Death. He had two Sons, 
Philip the Third, ſurnamed the Hardy, and Robert, the younger, Count 
of Clermont, From Philip deicended the eldeſt Branch, which took 

the 
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the Name of Valbis, and the Crown more than three hundred 
e From Robert def the Houſe of Bourbon, fo called, as it is 

„ N from that State of which they bore the 
N al ft a long Time as their own Inheritance. 

Now whilſt the Houſe e Vahis was in Poſſeſſion of the Crown, that of 
Bourbon held, by Conſequence, the Rank of f Prince of the Blood, and 
enjoyed all thoſe Privileges which belonged to that Quality by Law and 
Cuſtom, as we have faid before. This Family, conſiderable not only by 
its Nearneſs to the Crown, but alſo in large Poſſeſſions, Abundance of Riches, 
Reputation in War, and a numerous Offspring: producing likewile fre- 

uently Men of a liberal Nature and popular Affability, ſoon grew above 
I Condition of private Subjects, and by Dint of its own Strength, joined 
to the Favour of the People, eſtabliſhed itſelf in a State of ſuch exceſſive 
Greatneſs, that it created Jealouſy and Envy in the Kings, who could not 
bear that Degree of Eminence and Authority in Subjects, and gave continual 
occaſion of Hatred and Suſpicion, which? ſometimes broke out even into 

open Hoſtilities: For Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, entered into a 
War with Jan Duke of Bourbon, that was uſually called, for the Good of 
the Commonwealth : And Lewis the Twelfth, * before he came to 
the Crown, tried the Succeſs of Arms with Peter of Bourbon. And thus, 
partly from open Enmity, and partly thro' ſecret Malice, the Kings of 
France grew daily more and more jealous of the Princes of Bourbon. 

After ſome time, Francis the Firſt came to the Crown ; who, in the firſt 
Part of his Reign, led by the Ardour and Generofity of Youth, began, with 
great be, aver of Affection, to aggrandize the chief Princes of the 
Blood, eſteeming it agreeable to that Maenificence with which he treated 
all Men, and to the Greatneſs of his Mind, that Princes fo nearly allied 
to him ſhould be raiſed to the higheſt Dignities, both for the Honour of 
the Royal Line, and for his own particular Reputation: and having ob- 
ferved a generous Courage, and a Genius fit for any Employment, in 
Charles of Bourbon, who was the Head of that Family, he promoted him 
to be High Conſtable of France, and reſolved that all the weighty Affairs, 
and principal Buſineſs of the Kingdom, ſhould paſs thro' his Hands, and 
thoſe of others that were the moſt nearly related to himſelf. But the 
Fervour of Youth ſubfiding as he grew to a maturer Age, and perceiving 
the Motives of his Predeceſſor's Conduct, by longer Experience in State 
Affairs, he then laboured to humble the overgrown Power of the Bourbon 
Family, with much more Earneſtneſs and Anxiety of Mind than he had 
done rly to exalt it. 

Nor was it long before an Opportunity offered that was exceedingly 
convenient for the Execution of his Defign. For there being a Law-ſuit at 
that Time depending betwixt Louiſa, the King's Mother, and Charles of 

Bourbon, 
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if Arien and de- 
Houſe of Bourbon of the main Source of their Riches, the 


ſoon fall from that Power and Dignity, which was chiefly 


* endour of his Fortune. 
rel den ee covered the deceitful Practices that were carried 
„ the Courſe of this Proceſs, by the High Chancellor 


Antonio del Prato, under the King's Influence, was fo tranſported with 
Rage at the Injury and Fear of Ruin, which he faw inevitable, that, 
join! ſecretly with the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, and Henry the Eighth 
of England, he began to conſpire, not only againſt the Kingdom, but 
ery Perſon of the King himſelf: which being ſoon detected, he 
was obliged to make his ſecretly out of his Hands, and afterwards 
openly appeared in War againſt him: during the Courſe of which he 
came to be General to the Emperor at the Battle of Pavia, where, after 
a bloody Slaughter of the French, the King, being ſurrounded by the 
Enemy's Infantry, was at laſt taken Priſoner. For theſe Facts, Charles 
being declared a Rebel, all his Eſtates were confiſcated, and ſoon after 
loſing his Life alſo at the taking of Rome, the Houſe of Bourbon fell from 
that ſuſpected Greatneſs, which had raiſed ſuch Jealouſy in the King's 
Breaſt. 
e to put an End to the Perſecution 
now begun: for h Charles died, in that unfortunate Manner, 
without Children, = gh no other Part of the Family had been in 
any wiſe privy to his Defigns, yet, the Defire of revenging paſt Injuries 


ling in the King more than the Force of Reaſon, the Lords of that 
1 were deprived of all Favour at Court, and wholly re- 
moved from the of State Affairs. And though this Rigour 


was a little mitigated in Time, and the King's Anger in ſome Meaſure 


appeaſed, as he began to forget what had and to lay afide the ill 
Opinion he had conceived of them: Yet he ſtill endeavoured ſtudiouſly to 
cut off all means by which thoſe Princes might regain their former Splen- 
dour, and that Degree of Power to which they had been with fo much 
Favour advanced. 

This ſecret Intention of the King did not eſcape the Obſervation of 
Charles Duke of Yendofme, the Chief of that Houſe: Wherefore endea- 
vouring, with great Temper and Moderation of Mind, to wipe oft thoſe 
Jealouſies and Suſpi that had been ſo fatal to his Family, he refuſed 
to aſſert his Claim to the Regency, which of Right belonged to him, 
during the King's t: And retiring, after the King was ſet at 
Liberty, to the Quiet and Tranquillity of a domeſtick Life, took no 
Pains to be recalled OY IE OE OO, in which he knew 


he 
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he was ſo much ſuſpected. All the reſt of the fame Houſe, following 
his Example, to ſhew how much they diſapproved the evil _ of 
Beurben, by paying a ready Obedience to the King's Inclinations, gh 
to their own Prejudice and Diminution, voluntarily withdrew from all 
Affairs that might occaſion any Suſpicion of them, and continuing in Re- 
tirement gave themſelves little Trouble about Offices and Employments 
at Court; for they deſpiſed thoſe of the interior Sort, and perceived it 
was not poſſible to obtain ſuch as they knew belonged to the Nobility of 
their Birth. 
The Houſe of Bourbon being thus deprefied and excluded from all the 
incipal Employments, the two great Families of Mammrancy and 
Guiſ 3 ” under Francis the Firſt, which in a ſhort Time bolts 
engroſſed the Adminittration of all i ant Affairs, and the Man 
of the State. Neither of them was any way allied to the royal Blood, but 
both of very ancient and illuſtrious Nobility. That of Mintmorancy pre- 
ſerves a venerable Record of the Eminence of their Anceſtors : For they 
not only pretend to derive their Pedigree in a right Line from one of 
thoſe Barons that accompanied King Pharamond in the Salic Expedition, 
but to be the firſt of the French Nation that received Baptiſm and the 
Chri/tian Faith. For which Reaſon, amongſt many other Marks of their 
Nobility, they give this Motto to their Arms, Deus primum Cbriſtiamum 
fervet, God preferve the firſt Chriſtian, as an undoubted Teſtimony of the 
Antiquity and Piety of their Predeceflors. From this Stock deſcended 
Anne of Monimcrancy, a Man of great Penetration, but of a mild Diſpo- 
fition, who, beſides his natural Gravity and Prudence, being Maſter of 
ſingular Addreſs and Application, and exceeding Patience in the various 
Changes of the Court, ſo well knew how to ingratiate himſelf with the 
King, that having paſſed through all the other great Honours, that are 
uſually conferred upon Favourites, he was promoted by him to the Office 
of grand Maſter of the Palace, and, foon after the Death of Bourboz, 
to the Dignity of High Conſtable, and then had the Conduct of the War, 
and the Superintendance of all the Affairs in the Kingdom entirely in his 
own Hands. 
But the Houſe of Lorrain, from which the Lords of Guiſe are deſcended, 
deriving their Original from great Antiquity, reckon Godfrey of Boulogne jF 
in the male Line of their Predeceſſors, who, being General of the q 
Chriſtian Army, that was ſent into Aa for the Recovery of the holy Se- F 
„obtained the Kingdom of Jeruſalem there by his Piety and Va- 
lour: And by the Mother's Side ſhew a long continued Pedigree, from a 
Daughter of the Emperor Charles the Great of this Family, flouriſhing 
in Wealth, and powerful in Poſſeſſions, A:th5ny, Duke of Lorrain, having 
acquired an independent Sovereignty over that Duchy, Claudian his 
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younger Brother, a Prince of great Valour and no leſs fortunate, going a 
little Time after into France, to take Poſſeſſion of the Duchy of Guzſe, 
gave ſuch clear Proofs of his Courage and Conduct in the Wars, that 
after the Battle of Marignan, in which he commanded the Germans, being 
found moſt deſperately wounded amongſt the thickeſt of the flain, and 
almoſt miraculoufly recovering, he ever after held the firſt Place of Re- 
putation amongſt the French Commanders. But though both theſe Fa- 
milies had deſerved fo well, that it was not eaſy to judge which ought to 
have the Pre-eminence, yet, as Guiſe was fuperior in Nobility of Birth and 
Largeneſs of Poſſeſſions, ſo the Conſtable had the Advantage of the 
King's Favour, and the chief Management of Affairs. Indeed, as the 
State of Courts is ever fluctuating and uncertain, they both went through 
great Mortifications and Viciflitudes towards the End of this Reign. For 
as the Conſtable was a chief Inſtrument in perſuading the King to confide 
in the Promiſes of Charles the Fiith, and to grant him a fate Conduct, 
when he was forced to paſs unarmed and in Haſte, quite through the 
Kingdom of France, to ſuppreſs the Rebellion at Ghent, he fell into ſuch 
Diſgrace with the King and Court, when the Emperor's Actions did not 
afterwards at all correſp»nd with his Words, that, being now looked upon 
by every one, either as a credulous inconſiderate Man, or a Traitor, he 
was cblig-d to withdraw and retire to a private Lite, to ſecure lumſelf 
from the Perſecution of his Enemies. And the Duke of Guiſe, having 
raited ſome Companies of Soldiers in the Kingdom, without any Com- 
miſſion, to aſſiſt his Brother the Duke of Lorrain in the War with the Aia- 
baptiſts, ſo incenſed the King againſt him, that he like wiſe was forced, by 
abſenting himſelf, to give Way to the Storm. 
The Conſtable and Duke of Guiſe having thus left the Court, they 
were ſucceeded in the Adminiſtration by the Admiral Claude d Annebaut, 
and Francis Cardinal of Tcurnon; Men that had acquired the Reputation 
of great Wiſdom by long Experience and Application, but of ſo private a 
Condition in Point of Birth and Fortune, that they could never rite to 
fuch a Height of Greatneſs as might render them ſuſpected or obnoxious 
to the King, who would not bear that, as dangerous, in any Subject. 
Some are of Opinion that Francis, who was a Prince of exquiſite Saga- 
city in quickly diſcerning the Nature and Inclinations of Mankind, being 
grown peeviſh and ſuſpicious by the Adverſity he had undergone, made 
it his Study to depreſs the Conſtable and the Duke of Guiſe, and drive 
them from Court, though he had formerly always fo highly ſavoured and 
careſſed them, concluding that he could never be abſolutely free, nor rule 
as he had a Mind, whilſt he had Men of fo much Power and Reputation 
about his Perion, that they were in a great Meaſure able to controul his 
Will. And as that which offended him moſt in the Conſtable was his 
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conſummate ence and too much Knowl > fromn which he per- 
ceived he could not conceal his moſt private ; fo in the Duke of 


Guife, he was diſpleaſed not only with the high Nobility of his Birth, but 
the Turbulency of his Diſpoſition, _—_ obſerved an Inclination and 
Forwardneſs in thoſe of that Family, to lay hold of any to 
ſerve their Purpoſes, and, at the fame Time, Abilities equal to the Ma- 
ment of the moſt im and Deſigns. It is faid alſo, 
the towards the End of his Life, be feexcty adviſed bis Son How the 
Second 70 beware of exceſſrve Greatneſs in his Subjetts, but particularly in the 
Houſe Guiſe, which, if it was ſuffered to grow too high, would infallibly 
diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom. And I will not venture to affirm 
the Truth of this, having no other Teſtimony than publick Fame, which 
often proceeds from Malice, yet it is certain the Events that afterwards 
happened, have added great Credit to that Report. 
But, however that might be, when Francis died, the new King, Henry 


———— the Second, being governed more by his own Will, than the Advice and 


fo late Example of his Father, inſtantly removed all ſuch from their 
Places and from Court, as had before any Share in the Government ; and 
reinſtated thoſe very Perſons, whom the deccated King had fought Occa- 
fions to diſcharge from their Truſt. The Admiral and the Cardinal of 
Taurnon, who been long acquainted with the moſt ſecret Intentions 
both of the late and preſent King, were immediately diſmiſſed from all 
Employments; in whoſe Room, Anne de Montmorancy, High Conſtable, 
and Francis of Lorrain, Son to Claudian Duke of Guſe, were called to the 
principal Offices of State. Theſe two, being Moderators of the King's 
Youth, and Managers at Court of all weighty Affairs, had almoſt equal 
Power and Authority, though they were not by any Means of the fame 
Diſpoſition, and had very different Views and Opinions. For the Con- 
ſtable being a Man ripe in Years, of a calm Temper, a Friend to paci- 
fick Meaſures, and of long practical Ex in the Arts of Govern- 

ment, was held in exceeding great Repute for his Wiſdom, and had 
the firſt Place in the ement of State Affairs. But the Duke of 
Guiſe, who was in the Flower of his Age, of a robuſt Conſtitution and 
noble Prefence, full of and Vivacity, and of a Genius fit for any 
ſpirited and generous Enterprize, had the Favour and good Graces of the 
Court, being admitted by the King to a Familiarity of Converſation, and 
as a Companion in all his Pleafures and youthful Exerciſes. So that his 
Affection for the Conſtable was rather Reſpect, and his Inclination to the 
Duke of Guiſe might more properly be called Familiarity. Their Manner 
of living was alſo very different; for 22 being a Friend to Mo- 
. with a certain Degree of » that uſually 
attends old Age, B and frequently made 
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uſe of his A 
inflexibly ſteddy and auſtere, he paid little Regard to popular Applauſe. 
The Duke of G/e, on the contrary, eaſy of Acceſs and popular in his 
Behaviour, with great Shew of Liberality and Afﬀahility; endeavoured to 
conciliate to himſelf the Affections of the Soldiery and ſecure the Depen- 
dance and Attachment of Strangers, by taking ſuch as were diſtreſſed into 
his Protection. Hence, as it uſually an Emulation began to 
ariſe betwixt them; for, ſeeing they were equally loved and eſteemed, 
they both exerted their utmoſt Endeavours to get the Advantage of each 
other, in the King's Favour and Adminiſtration of Affairs: in which, be- 
ſides their natural Inclination, they were upon all Occaſions animated 
their neareſt Relations: The Conſtable, by his Siſter's Son Jaſper de Coligny, 
Lord of Chaſtillon, who, after the Death of Annebaut was created Admiral 
of France; a Man of Sagacity and approved Courage: And the Duke of 
Guiſe, by his Brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain, who, though he was 
of tingular Learning and Eloquence, reflected no little Luſtre upon thoſe 
excellent Endowments by his Dignity and noble Appearance. 

Nor was Fortune backward in opening a large Field for this growing 
Emulation. For the Emperor Charles the Fifth, preparing to beſiege Mera 
with a powerful Army (which is a Place of Strength, that he pretended 
was a Part of the Empire, but, being ſituated upon the Frontiers, ſerves 
in a Manner as a Key to France) and the Greatneſs of theſe Preparations 
ſtriking a Terror through all the Kingdom, it ſeemed neceflary that one 
of the Favourites ſhould take upon him the troubleſome Office of con- 
ducting this War. But the Conſtable, now in the Decline of Life, being 
above tixty Years old, defiring rather to continue near the King's Perſon 
than to expoſe the Reputation he had already acquired, to new Hazards, 
ſeemed filently to refuſe the Weight of fo great a Charge. On the con- 
trary, the Duke of Guiſe, who ſaw there was no other Way leſt to raite 
himſelf above Montmorancy in Favour and Reputation, but by military 
Atchievements, and being of a warlike Diſpoſition and great Courage, 
openly ſollicited that Command. Thus the Conſtable, not a little pleated 
to ſee the Life and Reputation of his Rival expoſed to ſuch Danger, either 


13 
uthority to obſtruct the Courſe of the King's Munificence : 


giving his Conſent, or not contradicting it, the Defence of Metz was en- 


tirely committed to the Duke of Guiſe; who, having fully anſwered the 
ion of all Men both by his Valour and Conduct, coming off victo- 
rious and with great Honour in ſo hazardous an Enterprize, acquired ſuch 
a Degree of Favour and Reputation, both with the King, and the whole 
French Nation, that afterwards, when a General was to be ſent into [tcl 
to recover the Kingdom of Naples, there was no Doubt made in confer- 
ring that Poſt upon him. And although that Attempt was in a great 
Meaſure unſucceſsful, and attended with very little Advantage, not trom 
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any Fault in the Duke, but partly through the uſual Defect in the French 
Soldiers, and partly through the Inconſtancy of the Confederates, yet he 
grew into greater Authority and Reputation than probably he would have 
done, even if he had gained a Victory. 

For Philip the Second, King of Spain, to whom his Father Charles the 
Fifth had reſigned the Government of his Kingdom, having marched an 
Army out of Flanders, to the Confines of France, invaded Picardy, to 
cauſe a Diverſion in the War of 7a/y: Upon which Account, the Con- 
ſtable, who had the particular Superintendence of that Province, was 
obliged to abſent himſelf from the King, and expoſe himſelf once more, 
much 2gainſt his Will, to the Fortune of War, in which, loſing the 
Battle of &. Quintin, and being taken Priſoner by the SHaniardi, to the 
evident Danger and great Terror of all the adjacent Provinces, the privy 
Council thought it neceflary to recall the Duke of Guije out of Ialy, to 
oppote the Fury of the Enemy, to provide againſt that Danger, and to 
repair thoſe Loſſes, which had been occafioned by the Defeat of the 
Conſtable's Army: Which Expectation was ſo fully anſwered, not only 
by his expeditious Arrival there, but by the 1nemorable Sieges and taking 
of Calais, Guines, and Tluonville, that he was ever after, without any Scru- 
ple, looked upon as far ſuperior to the Conſtable, as the Victor ought to 
be to the Vanquithed. 

But the Conſtable being ſet at Liberty, and returning to Court, it ſoon 
appeared, that the King began to renew his former Inclination towards 
him: For, attributing his late Misfortune to Chance, and the uncertain 
Event of War, he received him into the ſame Degree of Favour as before, 
and again made uſe of his Counſels to eaſe himſelf of the Weight of all 
important Buſineſs, which was the more diſagreeable to him, as he was 
of an indolent Diſpoſition, and wholly addicted to his Pleaſures. Where- 
upon the Duke of Ge, and his Brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, one of 
whom had obtained the higheſt Reputation and Favour by his Valour in 
War, and the other by his wiie and prudent Management of civil Affairs, 
in the greateſt Exigencies of the State, doubting he would foon recover 
his former Power, if he was not kept down by Artifice or ſome other 
Means, reſolved to join intereſts with Diana, Ducheſs of Jalentincis, and 
entering into a ſtrict League of Friendſhip, to maintain their Greatneſs, 
under her Protection. This Diana was of a noble Family, and deſcended 
from the Counts of Poeictiers, endowed in her Youth with rare and un- 
common Beauty, of a courteous, lively, and engaging Behaviour, of a 
flowing and ſprightly Wit, and indeed adorned with all thoſe Qualifica- 
tions that render young Ladies favoured and eſteemed. She was married 
to the Senelchal of Nærmandy, and, having had two Daughters by him, 
in a thort Time after became a Widow: Which putting an End to all 
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matrimonial Reſtraint, ſhe entered into all the Pleaſures of the Court, and 
ſoon got ſuch an abſolute Aſcendant over the King's Affections, that ſhe 
diſpoſed of them juſt as ſhe pleaſed; and not degenerating from the Na- 
ture of the female Sex, governed in ſo licentious a Manner, and engroſſed 
all the Riches of the Crown with ſuch Greedineſs, that ſhe became into- 
lerable to the whole Kingdom, and particularly hated by every . For 
the Queen, though ſhe diſſembled her Diſdain at — 2 her, 
was inwardly her bitter Enemy; the Nobility likewiſe, many of whom 
had been ill treated and affronted by her womaniſh Malice and Inſolence, 
could not endure to ſubmit themſelves and their Fortunes to her petulant 
Humours; and the People were perpetually curſing her Rapaciouſneſe, 
_— the Cauie of all the heavy Taxes, which they groaned under, 
only to her Avarice. 

But the Lords of Gu:ſe, terrified with the Thoughts of falling from that 
Degree of Greatneſs, which they had arrived at through fo many Diffi- 
culties, ſhewing little Regard to this univerſal Hatred, much leſs to any 
other Conſideration, reiolved to ſhelter themſelves under her Favour, 
which in a ſhort Time appeared fo partial to them, that, having married 
one of her Daugiters to the Duke of Aumale their third Brother, ſhe 


joined them with all her Power. Eut the Conſtable was ſoon aware of 


the ſubtle Practices of the Ges, and not abſolutely relying upon his own 
Strength, or the King's Favour, began alto to think of paying his Court 
to the ame Diana: And as the Guiſes had allured her with the Grcatneſs 
of their Alliance, he endeavoured to gain her over to his Intercits by fectin z 
her Avarice, a Paſſion by which he perceived the was no leſs governed 
than by her Ambition. 

Wherefore, endeav ouring to treat her with the higheſt Reſpect, he 
likewiſe made her many rich Preſents to ingratiate himſelf with her, and 
was ſo far tranſported withthe Deſire of accompliſhing his Purpoſe, that, 
laying aſide his natural Haughtineſs, he made no Scruple of taking a 
Niece of hers for his Daughter-in-Law, whom he marricd to his ſecond 
Son, Henry Lord of Anville; which was the more unadvifedly done, as 
Diana was already ſtrictiy united with the Gui, and really endeavoured 
with all her Power to maintain their Greatneſs, whilſt ſhe only favoured 
the Conſtable's Defigns in Appearance and outward Shew, and not with 
any fincere Intention of effectually promoting them. 

But it was now in vain any longer to oppole the Greatneſs of the Czijes ; 
for, beſides the Merit of their paſt Actions, and the Artifices they ccn- 
tinually made uſe of to ſtrengthen themſelves, at the fame Time that 
this Contention for Superiority was at the higheſt, Francis, Dauphin of 
France, and the King's eldeſt Son, took to Wite Mary, fole Heir to the 
Kingdom of Scotland, who was Daughter to Jumes Stuart, then _w_ de- 

ceaſed, 
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ceaſed, and Mary of Lorrain, Siſter to the Duke of Guiſe and the Car- 
dinal ; an Alliance fo great that now ſeemed to have the fame In- 
tereſts with the Crown. So that the Conſtable and his Family, having 
nothing left but the mere Countenance of the King, and ſome Remains 
of a natural fity to favour them ; and the other Lords and Barons 
of France, poſſeſſing only the Offices and Em of inferior Conſe- 
quence, the three Brothers of Guiſe enjoyed all the principal Dignities and 
chief Governments of the Kingdom, with the Superintendence of all 
Affairs both civil and military. 

Whilſt theſe Things were carried on with ſo much Heat and Vehe- 
mence by the different Parties at Ccurt, the Houſe of Baurbon, though 
next in Blood and neareſt in Succeſſion to the Crown, being, in a Man- 
ner, contrary to the Cuſtom of the Nation, deprived of all Honours and 
Dignities, ſeldom appeared in publick, except their Services were de- 
manded in Time of War, or in the Execution of their Duty, in thoſe 
few ſmall Governments which ſtill remained in their Family: And though 
the Prince of Anguien, one of the fame Houſe, fo far advanced himſelf 
by his Valour and Generoſity of Spirit, that the King was prevailed upon 
to give him the Command of his Army in P:edmont, where he won the 
Battle at Ceriſcla, and on many other Occaſions gained ſtill greater Credit 
and Reputation; yet, as he did not live long, his good Fortune was of 
little Service to the oppreſſed and perfecuted Houſe of Heurben; for as 
foon as he was dead, it was abſolutely {tripped of all Manner of Greatneſs 
and Favour at Court. The chief of this Family were Anthony Duke of 
YVendoſme, and his Brother Lewis Prince of Conde, both Sons to that Charles 
of Vendeſme, who, after the Rebellion of Bourbon, and the Impriſonment 
of Francis the Firſt, by his Modeſty and Retirement, in a Mea- 
fure appeaſed the Hatred, which had fo violently raged againſt all of 
that Name. 

The Baurbons then, ſeeing they were thus born down by the Power 
and Authority of the Lords of Guſe, whom they looked upon in a Man- 
ner as Strangers, (they 
Lorrain, which hes betwixt France and Germany ) were not a little mor- 
tified to find themſelves, not only deprived of all Privileges belonging to 
their Blood, except the Right of Succeſſion to the Crown, which could 
not by any Means be taken from them, and in the loweſt Rank about the 
King's Perſon, contrary to all Reaſon and Juſtice ; whereas, according to 
natural Order, they uſed to hold the firſt. And what made their 
_ preſent Condition yet more galling and hard to be borne, was the violent 

and obſtinate Diſpoſition of the King, which was not at all to be moved 
by the Complaints or Remonſtrances of thoſe, that ſeemed in any Way 
to contradict his natural Inclinations. So that the Court in ſome Meafure 
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laying aſide its uſual Inconſtancy, ſtill kept up the fame Form and Ap- 
pearance of Things, the Lords of Gf? ruling in fo abſolute a Manner, 
that no Body durit preſume to oppoſe their Power. The Greatneſs of 
the Conſtable had not given the Hourbons any Uneaſineſs; on the con- 
trary, they were excecdingiy grieved to fee him fo much fallen from his 
former Power, and reduced to {uch a Condition, that he was hardly able 
to ſupport himiel{: For, being attached to him not only by Conſangui- 
nity, but in Friendſhip and Intereits, they might ſtill have hoped, by 
Means of his Influence, to riſe again, at leaſt to fome tolerable Degree of 
Favour, if not to that Confiden-e nd Authority, which their Predeceffors 
had formerly enjoyed. So tit being now in a Manner cut off from all 
Hope, which is uſually the Ia!t Comfort to People in Affliction, they 
became fo much the more ſenſthie of the Hardneſs of their preſent 
Fortune. 

But amongſt theſe, Athy of Fendgfine, a Prince of great Goodneſs, 
and of a quiet eaſy Diſpohtion, bore his Misfortunes with admirable 
Temper and Patience, his Attention being chiefly turned to Affairs of 
greater Conſequence: For having married Jane of Albret, only Daughter 
to Henry King of Navarre, and, after the Death of his Father-in-law, 
aſſumed the Title and Arms of King, he not only took upon him the Go- 
vernment of the Principality of Bearn, at the Foot of the Pyrencan Moun- 
tains, where he was abſolute Sovereign, but alſo uſed all Manner of En- 
deavours, by way of Negotiation, to recover his Kingdom, which the Spa- 
niard had uſurped ever fince the Wars betwixt Ferdinand King of Spain, 
and Lewis the Twelfth : Having been often encouraged by the Kings of 
France, in whoſe Quarrel it was loſt, to attempt the regaining of it by 
Force of Arms, though his Schemes for that Purpoſe had been conti- 
nually fruſtrated by the Nearneſs of Spain, which immediately borders 
upon Navarre. Wherefore, now theſe two great Crowns were going to en- 

gein a Treaty to eſtabliſh a general Peace, he hoped likewiſe to be in- 
cluded in the Articles of it, in fuch a Manner as to have his own State re- 
ſtored to him, or at leaſt exchanged for ſome other Territory, that ſhould 
be thought an Equivalent. And he grew the more paſſionate in that De- 
fire, as the Queen his Conſort had brought him a Son, who, in Memory 
of his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was called Henry ; a Prince that, 
after many Viciſſitudes of Fortune, in the Courſe of a long and calami- 
tous War, obtaining the Crown of France by his victorious Arms, is 
now, with general A ion, ſurnamed Henry the Great. He was 
born on the thirteenth of December, in the Year of our Lord 15 54, at the 
Town of Pau, in the Viſcounty of Bearn, which is ſituated in a delight- 
ful Country at the Foot of the Pyrenees. As the Parents were greatly re- 
joiced at this Event, it ſpurred them up to purſue the Detigns, which 
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they were carrying on for the Recovery of Navarre, with more Eager- 
neſs and Aſſiduity. Beſides, the King, Anthony of Bourbon, imagining 
that he could more eaſily prevail upon the King of France, to intereſt 
himſelf in getting his Reſtoration included in the Treaty, than obtain his 
proper Dignity and Command in that Kingdom, as firſt Prince of the 
Blood, bore the Injuries that had been offered to his Family with fo much 
the greater Patience and Moderation. And though the King, cither per- 
fiſting in his Reſolution to humble the Princes of the Blood, or out of 

icular Reſentment to Anthony, becauſe he refuſed to exchange the 
Principality of Bearn, and the reſt of the free States for other Cities and 
Lordſhips in the Kingdom of France, diſmembercd his Government of 
Guienne, which he enjoyed as firit Prince of the Blood, by ſeparating all 
Languedic; a large and populous Province, from it, with the City of 
Tholouſe, and giving the Government of them to the Conſtable, he yet 
overlooked this grievous Affront, and, ſeeming to be not at all diſguſted 
at it, perſevered with great Conſtancy in his Deſigns. But Lewis of 
Conde, his Brother, a Man or an afpiring Diſpoſition and reſtleſs Spirit, 
Who was not reſtrained by any ſuch Motives, finding the Narrownels of 
his Fortune could not ſupport the Greatneſs of his Birth, without the 
Addition of ſome Government or Place of conſiderable Emolument in 
France, was mortified to the laſt Degree at his preſent Circumſtances, and 
could not forbear giving many evident Signs of the Envy and Impatience 
with which he bore the overgrown Greatneſs of the Guiſes, who alone, 
in a Manner, fwallowed up all the chief Employments in the Kingdom. 


Befides his own Intereſt, the Diſgrace of the Conſtable made no flight 


Impreſſion upon him: For, being married to his Niece Eleancr de Roe. 
and entered into a ſtrict Friendſhip with him and his Son Monimorancy, 
he looked upon the Depreſſion of that Family, as an Increaſe and Accom- 


pliſhment of his own Misfortunes. Theſe Reflections, ſufficiently ſting- 


ing of themſelves, were ſtill aggravated by the Admiral of Claſtillin and 


his Brother Monſieur D'4:d-/of. "The firſt of whom, being of an am- 


bitious Nature, but at the fame Time very cautious and ſubtle, laid hold 
of every Opportunity that offered in the midſt of theſe Troubles, to ad- 
vance himielf to Power and Authority. The other, who was of a fiery 
and impetuous Temper, and continually engaged in Factions, endea- 
voured, both by his Example and Perſuaſion, more and more to blow 


up that Rage, which was already kindled in the Prince's Breaſt: So 


that, burning with Hatred, and become in a manner deſperate, he 


wholly bent his Thoughts upon bringing about a Change of Govern- 


ment. 
Such was the State of Affairs, fuch the Emulation and Enmities 


amongſt the great Men of the Kingdom, ready, upon any trifling Occa- 


ſion, 
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ſion, to break out into open Diſſenſion: When the Death of H-nry the 
Second ſuddenly happened in the Month of Fuly 1 559. 


1550. 
9939 


— 


This Prince had experienced great Variety of Fortune in the Courſe of 


ſeveral Wars: And being ccfirous of eaſing his Kingdom of the heavy 


Expence and Calamitics that attended them, was at laſt inclined to concur 


with the neighbouring Powers in eſtabliſhing a general Peace. And, to 
give the ſtricteſt Sanction to it that was poſſible, he, at the fame Time, 
morried his eldeſt Daughter Iſabel to Philip the Second, King of Spain : 
And Margarct, his only Sifter, to Philibert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. 
But whilſt they were celebrating theſe Marriages in the City of Paris, 
with royal Magnificence and univerſal Joy; behold! as he was encounter- 
ing Gabriel Earl of Montgomery, Captain of his Scotch Guards, at a publick 
Tournament, on the lait Day of June, having their Lances headed with 
Steel, the Vizor of his Helmet by accident flew open, and, being deſperately 
wounded in the right Eye, by his Advertary's Weapon, he was immediately 
carried away to the Hotel des Tournelles, where, his Wound proving mor- 
tal, he departed this Lite on the tenth Day of July, exceedingly lamented 
by all Men. 

After the Death of H-»ry the Second, his eldeſt Son Francis, Dauphin 
of France, fucceeded to the Crown, being about fixteen Years of Age; a 
Youth of weak Underſtanding, unhealthtul, and oi atender Conſtitution ; 
under whoſe Government all Things ran on in fuch a precipitate Manner 
to an Iflue eaſily foreſcen, that ſecret Enmities broke out into open Diſ- 
cord, and in a thort Time came to-the Decifion of Arms. And though 
there could not, properly ſpeaking, be any Regent, as the Kings of France 
are out of their Minority when — Vears old, and Francis had al- 
ready exceeded that Age, yet his Youth, and much more his natural Inca- 

ity, abſolutely required a prudent and aſſiduous Adminiſtration, till 
ime and Maturity of Years ſhould render him more capable of govern- 
ing. The Princes of the Blood were called, by the ancient Cuſtoms of 
the Kingdom, to that Charge, which of Courſe, in Point of Conſanguinity 
and Reputation, belonged to the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Gui/Je, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
being nearly related to the King by the Queen his Wite, pretended to 
this Dignity, as due to their Merits and great Services done to the Crown, 
and (which they chiefly inſiſted upon) becauſe they actually enjoyed it, 
during the Life-time of the deceaſed King. Beſides theſe, Catharine of 
Meaic:s, the King's Mother, likewiſe claimed a Right to it, not only from 
Nearneſs of Blood, but many Precedents in former Times; and, being 
greatly encouraged by the Diſſenſions amongſt the Princes, made no Doubt 
of caſily accompliſhing what ſhe defired. The Fear that one Faction 
ſtood in of another facilitated her Deſigns: So that the Guiſes, being — 
D 2 ible 


1559. fible they had not the Qualification of Blood that was required to obtain 
the Government of the State, and foreſeeing how much Weight the 
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Counſels and Authority of a Mother were like to have over the unexperi- 
encedYouth of a Son, reſolved to join with her, and be content with a 
Share of Power, when they could not engroſs the Whole. And in like 
Manner the Queen, who was a Woman of a maſculine Spirit and great 
Subtilty, knowing that the Princes of the Blood are always naturally Ene- 
mies to the Government and Greatneſs of Queens; and being aware that, 
as an Taliam and a Stranger, ſhe ſhould have Occaſion for the Support of 
ſome potent Faction to eſtabliſh herſelf in Power, willingly conſented to 
enter into a Confed with tne Gr:f's, who, ſhe perceived, would be fa- 
tisfied with a Share only of the Adminiſtration, which the Princes of 
Bourbon pretended, entirely belonged to them. 

The mutual Intereſt of the Guiſes, and the Ducheſs Diana, whom the 
deceaſed King loved extremely even to his laſt, was a great Obſtacle to this 
Union ; but the Situation of Afﬀairs abſolutely requiring it, and, Delays 
being of ill Conſequence in Matters of ſuch Importance; the Queen, on 
the one Side, who in her Huſband's Life had borne a Rival with irable 
Patience, was now inclined to forget all paſt Injuries with the fame Mode- 
ration: And the Guiſes, on the other, wholly fixing their Thoughts upon 
the preſent Occaſion, were eafily prevailed upon to give their Conſent, 
that ſhe ſhould not only be removed from all Power, but from the Court 
alſo, provided the was not abſolutely deprived of her Eſtate, which after 
her Death was to come to their Brother, the Duke of Aumale. This 
Union therefore being cemented by their common Intereſt, and every 
thing relating to Diana ſettied to the Queen's Satisfaction, they imme- 
diately proceeded to lay the Foundation of their intended Greatneſs. 

The King of Navarre was ablent, being out of Humour both with the 
King and Court; becauſe in the Treaty with Spain no Regard was had 
to his Intereſt, or the Recovery of his Kingdom. The Conſtable was em- 
ployed in the Obſequies of the King, which were ely committed to 


his Care; for, that Solemnity continuing with the fame Pomp for three 


and thirty Days togecher, he that has the Charge of it is not permitted to de- 
from the Place where me dead Body lics and the Ceremonies are ob- 
ferved, which was in the Hotel dis Tourmelles, at a great Diſtance from 
the Lore, whither, aucording to Cuſtom, the young King was brought 
to reſide. Ihe chief Obſtacles bcing thus removed, partly by Induftry, 
partly by Fertune, it was no difficult Matter to perſuade the King, who 
lkewiſe was in a great Meaſure led by the Artifice and Endearments of 
the Quecn his Wife, to give up his whole Authority into the Hands of 
their neareſt Reiations. So the chief Command of the Army vas given 
2 to 
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to the Duke, the 


When Things were thus accommodated to their own Satisfaction ; in 
order to eſtabliſh themſelves, they immediately entered into a Conſultation, 
how to remove all ſuch as might in any wiſe oppoſe their Deſigns, or work 
upon the King, by Complaints or other ſecret Practices, to make any Change 
in the Adminiſtration. There was no Doubt but their firſt Attempt 
would be upon the Conſtable, as one whoſe Authority and Wiſdom the 
Guiſes were molt apprehenfive of, and the Queen Mother had long, though 
ſecretly, hated. The Grzijes feared him upon Account of the tharp Com- 

01s that had ever ſubſiſted betwixt them, and becauſe of the Opinion 
of his Wiſdom, which ſtill kept him in high Credit with the whole King- 
dom, even after he had loſt all Power at Court: But the Hatred of the 
Queen proceeded from more Cauſes than one; particularly from his having, 
for ſome Years after ſhe was married, often endeavoured, with great Ear- 
neſtneſs, to perſuade the King to repudiate her as barren ; and afterwards, 
when the proved to have Children, he was continually retle&ting upon her, 
and publickly ſaid, that, of all the King's Children, there <cas n one that 
reſembled bim, except Diana his natural Doughter, who was defigned to 
marry Francis of Montmorancy, one of his Sons: Which Speeches caſt an 
indirect Aſperſion upon the Queen's Honour and Chaſtity. Nor could 
ſac, beſides theſe Injuries, eaſily forget that he, naturally averſe to 
Strangers, had abuſed and diſcountenanced all Flarentines, who, either as 
Relations or Countrymen, uſed to frequent her Court; and, as it he pre- 
tended to an Emulation with her herſelf, had conſtantly endeavoured, to 
the utmoſt of his Power, to affront and depreis all her Dependants : 
Which Things the bore with admirable Patience, and wiſely teemed to 
take no Notice of them, whilſt her Huſband lived; as indeed the was a 
Woman of impenetrable Secrecy and moſt profound Diſſimulation. Bat 
now there was a proper Opportunity, the» made her readily conſent to 
the Defire of the Gzif5s, which was, under other Pretences to deprive 
him of all Power in the Kingdom, and Favour at Court. And theretore, 
having artfully turned the Diſcourie upon that Topic, in their private Con- 
ferences, they all joined in repreſenting to the King the too great Autho- 
rity of that Man; that, if he continued at Court, he would pretend to 
tutor him like a Child, and keep him under the Laſh of his Diſcipline ; 
that being ſtrictly united with the Princes of Bourbon, (tic conſtant Ene- 
mies of thoſe that poſſeſſed the Crown, which they had long atpired to) 
he was upon no Account to be truſted, leſt, by io doing, his Majeſty 
might expoſe both his own Life, and that of his younger Brothers, to the 
Treachery of thoſe Men, who, being ſuſpected trom their reſtleis Ambi- 
tion, were always kept under and at a Dutance by the Kings his rw 

ceſſors. 


nt of civil Affairs to the Cardinal, and the 1559. 
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1559. ceſſors. Theſe Arguments making an Impreſſion upon the King's Weak- 
nc, as they that know little, are naturally jealous of ſuch as know more, 
he was cafily perſuaded to take fome Opportunity of handſomely di. 
miſiing him from Court. Receiving him, therefore, very gractoutly, when 
his Father's Obſequies were ended, he told him, that not being able any 
% other Way tc reward the Greatneſs of his Merits, and the Fatigues he 
« had undergone in the Service of his Predeceſſors, he was determined 
© torelcalc him from the Cares and V/eight of Government, as he knev- 
they mult now be too heavy and burdenſome for his Age, which he 
e {hyuid be forry to oppreis with the exceſſive Toit of Buſineſ, and 
© wouid reſerve him for ſome great Occation ; for which Reaſon he might 
© retire to enjoy Eaſe and Quiet whereever he pleaſed, being reſolved not 
© to wear him out as a Slave and Vaſſal, but always to honour him as a 
«© Fathe:.” By which Speech the Conitable, knowing it was no Time to 
dupuie the Matter, and that it would be the beſt Way to accept that as a | 
Reward, which otherwiſe would be turned to a Puniſhment, having 
thanked the King, and zecommended his Sons and Nephews to his Pro- 
tection, retired to his Palace at Chartillv, ten Leagues from Paris, where 

he had torrnerly taken Shelter from the Perſecutions ot the Court. 

Ine Conſtable being thus diſcharged, the next Conſideration was hov- 
to xemove the Prince ot Ccndè, whole Boldnets and Retentment appeared 
every Day more ready to take hold of any Opportunity whattioever to at- 
tempt a Change and alter the Form of the preſent Government. But as 
it did not appear a very caſy Matter to get quit of him, upon the Account 
of his Quality as Prince of the Blood, it was thought a good Expedient 
to ſend him out of the Way, at leaſt for ſome Time, till their new tramed 
Government had acquired ſome Degree of Strength. For which Pur- 
pole, they appointed him Ambaſſador to his Catholick Majeſty, to ra- 
tiſy the Peace and Alliance entered into at the End of the laſt King's 
Reign, which obliged him to depart from Court, and leave them the 
Field open to perfect their Deſigns. | 

In the fame Manner, they proceeded with all other Perſons. For the 
Queen and the Guiſes, being firmly reſolved to eſtabliſh the Greatneſs of 
which they had now laid the Foundation, thought it would much con- 
tribute to the Accompliſhment of their Deſires, if they could reduce the 
Fortreſſes, Soldiery, Treaſures, and other Sinews of the State, by little 
and little, into their own Power, and take all the eſſential important Af- 
fairs of the Kingdom into their own Hands, or commit them to the Ma- 
nagement of their moſt faithful Followers and Adherents. But they were 
not ſo wholly governed by their private Intereſts, that they had not ſtill ſome 
Regard to the publick Gocd and their own Reputation. For they did not 
prefer Men of little Merit and abject Condition (as is commonly done in 

| ſuc 
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ſuch Caſes, upon a Preſumption that they will be more truſty upon the 1 559. 


account of the Greatneſs of the Obligation) but were induſtrious in ſeek- 
ing out Perſons of known Worth, noble Families, and, above all, in 
Eſteem amongſt the common People; by which they obtained two Ends 
at the fame Time; one, that the People in general were ſatisfied with 
their Choice, and their Enemies could have no juſt Occafion to condemn 
it: The other, that repoſing a Confidence in People of Honour and Sin- 
cerity, they were not diiappointed or deceived in their Truſt, as it oftcn 
happens to thoſe that commit the Care of their Affairs to Men of mean 
Extraction or a vitious Life. 

Agreeable to theſe Principles. they recalled Francis Olivier, Hi Ch 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, to the Exerciſe of his Ofſice, a Man of well 
known Integrity and ſevere Conſtancy, who had been diſmiſſed from Court 
at the Beginning of Henry's Reign, at the Perſuaſion of the Conſtable, 
either for ſpeaking his Thoughts with too little Reſerve, or perſevering 
with too much Obſtinacy in his Opinions. They alſo recalled the Car- 
dinal of Taurnon to the Council of State, and placed him near the King's 
Perſon; the fame who, in the Time of Francis the Firſt, Grandtatlier to 
this King, had the principal Management of Affairs. As theie were Men 
of tried and weil known Goodneſs, and Enemies to the many Impotitions 
under which the Nation laboured, they not only pleaſed the common 
People, and anſwered the Expectation of the Publick ; but having been 
diſgraced, and in a Manner driven away from Court by the Conſtable, and 
now brought back with much Credit, to the preſent Adminiſtration, they 
contributed alſo, both by their Counſels and Actions, to ſtrengthen the 
Foundation of its riſing Grandeur. The fame Addrciz and the like Care 
was taken in reinſtating others. But they did not proceed with ſuch Mo- 
deration towards the Houſes of B:urbc: and Montmorancy : On the con- 
trary, the Guiſes, tranſported with a Deſire of abaſing their antient Enemy 
and the Splendour of the royal Family, as much as it was poſſible, eager- 
ly embraced any Opportunity ot diminithing their Reputation, or other- 
wiſe preiudicing them. Jaſper de Coligny, the Admiral, was poſſeſſed of 
two different Governments; the Iſle of France, (to that Province is called 
in which Paris is ſituated) and Picardy: And, becauſe the Laws of the 
Kingdom prohibit any Perſon to hold two, the late King had reſolved to give 
that of Picardy to the Prince of Conde, in order to paciiy his Reſentment in 
ſome Meaſure, which he knew was much catlamed by Oppreſſion ; and 
ſo much the more, becauſe his Father, having long enjoyed that Govern- 
ment, and after him the King of Navarre his Brother, he not only vche- 
mentiy defired, but ſecmed to have a juſt and reaſonable Pretenſion vo it. 
But the Admiral having refigned it in Favour of the Prince, and the I ing 
dying almoſt at the fame Tune, Francis, without any Regard to his Is "Wi 

ther's 
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1559. ther's Intention, though publickly known, by the Perſuaſion of the Gwjes, 


and with manifeſt Injuſtice to the Prince, conterred the fame CGovern- 
ment vpon Charles de Coffee, Marſhal of Briſac, an Othcer not only of great 
Reputation and Valour, but one that, being raiſed by the Fortune of the 
Houte of Lorrain, and ſtrictly united with thoſe Princes in all Things, de- 
pended ubſolutely upon them. No greater Reſpect was ſhevrn to Francis 
+ Mcnitmerancy, the Conſtabie's eldeſt Son. For though he had married 
Diana. natural Daughter to Hin, on a Promile of having the Office of 
Grend Mater conferred upon him, which his Father had enjoyed many 
Years, yet the Duke of Chi got it for himſelf ſoon aſter Francis came to 
the Crown, endeavouring to add freſh Authority and Luftre to his nev- 
Greatneſ., and to deprive a Family of it, which he was defirous of reduc- 
ing as low as poſſible. "Thus the Duke, and much more the Cardinal, 
orcedity laid hold of every Opportunity that offered, to depreſs their Ad- 
verfaries and aggrandize thermie:ves. But the Queen Mother, who was 
apprehenſive, that ſuch an exceſſive Degree of Greedinels and Revenge, 
mult of Necetiity, one Time or other, produce ſome fatal Effect, and 
would willingly have proceeded with more Caution and Diſſimulation, 
was bold enough, even in the Beginning, to oppoſe the Counſels and Reſo- 
lutions of thoſe very People, by whote Power her own Authority was 
chiefly ſupported. 

Now the Princes of Beurbon, being in this Manner excluded not only 
from any Share in the Government, but from the King's Favour, and al- 
moſt from the Court, began at laſt ſeriouſly to weigh the State of their 
Affairs, and conſidering the Practices of their Enemies (who not being 
content with their preſent Authority contrived by all Means to ſecure 
themſelves againſt any future Accident) they reſolved to ſtand by no longer 
as idle Spectators of their own Diſgraces, but to find out ſome Method of 
indemnifying themſelves for their paſt Loſſes, and preventing their ſpeedy 
Ruin, which they faw was otherwiſe inevitable. For this Purpoſe Au- 
thony King of Navarre, having left his young Son to the Care of the 
Queen his Wife at Bearn, out of the Reach of that Fire, which he faw 
kindling in the Kingdom of France, came to Vendgſine, where he was 
met by the Prince of Condé, lately returned from his Embaſſy, together 
with the Admiral Audelmt, and the Cardinal of Chaſtillan, his Brothers, 
Charles Count of Rochfocault, Francis Vidame of Chartres, and Anthony 
Prince of Percian, all Friends and near Allies: With whom came many 
other Gentlemen, ancient Dependants and Adherents to the Families of 
Bourbon and Montmerancy. Nor did the Conſtable, (who, under the A 
pearance of Retirement and a quiet Life, ſecretly gave Motion to all the 
Wheels of this Attempt) fail to ſend his old Secretary D Ardres thither, 


to 
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dertaking. 

Entering therefore into a Conſultation what was fitteſt to be done in 
the preſent Situation of Affairs, they unanimoully agreed in the End, but 
were of different Opinions concerning the Means. For they were all ſen- 
ſible of the grievous Indignities that had been offered to the Princes o. 
the Blood, who were not only excluded from the firſt Place in the Co- 
vernment, but had the few Offices they were left in Poſſeſſion of, violenuiy 
wreſted out of their Hands; they likewiſe faw the immediate Ruin with 
which the Princes of the Blood themſelves, and their whole Party were 
threatned, the utter Suppreſſion cf which, they found, was the Gi 
fixed Reſolution. For theſe Reaſons they unanimouſly concluded, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to provide againſt fo imminent a Danger, as foon 
as pofiible, before their Affairs were reduced to an Extremity, and become 
irretrievable. But by what Means this was to be done, they did not ſo 
cafily agree amongſt themſelves. 

The Prince of Conde, the Vidame of Chartres, D' Andelot, and fome 
others of the warmeſt and moſt refolute amongſt them, were of 
Opinion, that, without giving their Enemies more Time to ſtrengthen 
themſelves and augment their Power and Reputation, they ſhould imme- 
diately have recourſe to Arms, as the moſt expeditious Remedy, and more 
ſecure than any other. They further ſhewed, that it was but in vain to 
wait any longer in Expectation, that the King would at laſt be moved, 
of his own free Will, to reſtore them to their Rights ; for being unable 
of himſelf to reſolve upon any thing, he could never be rouzed from 
that Inſenſibility, in which his own Nature had in a manner buried him 
from his Birth : That, overawed by the Authority of a Mother, and the 
Power which the Lords of Guiſe had uſurped over him, he would not dare 
to reſume the Command which he had fo tamely given up: That the 
Complaints and Admonitions of the Princes of the Blood, and Subjects 
well affected to the Crown, would never come to his Ears, as he was in a 
manner beſieged, even to the Servants about his Perſon, by Men under 
the Influence of their Adverſaries, and Guards to the preſent Tyranny ; 
fo that it was not to be hoped the King would, of his own Accord, yield 
them any Redreſs, to whom their Remonſtrances would never be admitted, 
but blackened and diſguiſed with the odious Names of Sedition, Treaſon, 
and Conſpiracy. What then had they to expect? That the Queen Mo- 
ther and the Gui, would voluntarily reſign that Greatneſs, which had 
colt them fo much Pains and Artifice to eſtabliſh, or ſhare it with their 
Enemies? That indeed was a Hope more vain and more unreaſonable 
than the other; for what Men acquire with Courage and Reſolution, they 
ſeldom part with in a cowardly Manner. That ends unlawful and diſhoneſt 
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1559. are uſually aſpired to in a ſecret Manner, and not arrived at by flow De- 
grees; but, when once obtained, they are afterwards impudently avowed 
and openly defended. That all Claims of Right, the Refuge and Au- 
thority of the Laws, Things that commonly prevail with private Men, 
give Way, without Conteſt, to the Violence of Princes, who meaſure 
Reafon by the Rule of their Power and Will; that to proceed with ſo much 
Moderation and Reſpect added Confidence and Boldneſs to their Adver- 
ſaries: That to begin with Complaints and Supplications was only to found 
the Trumpet before the Battle, and give the Enemy Warning to prepare 
tor his Defence: That the Succeſs of great Defigns depended upon the 

ickneſs of their Exccution ; whereas timid irrefolute Counſels, for the 
mott part, abated the Courage of Men, betrayed a Degree of Weaknels, 
and ipoiled Opportunities that were of themſelves fo rare and apt to flip 
away: That it was neceflary therefore to have immediate Recourſe to Arms, 
in order to ſuppreſs their Enemies before they were prepared, and not to 
proceed in a leiſurely and too cautious a Manner, which might ruin the 
Feundation of their Hopes, and endanger the Succeſs of the whole En- 
terpriſe. 

On the contrary, the King of Navarre, the Admiral, the Prince of 
Percian, and the Conftable's Secretary, in his Maſter's Name, were 
averſe to beginning with Force, and recommended a more gentle and mo- 
derate Way of Proceeding at the firſt. For they well knew, what Pro- 
feſſions ſoever the Princes of the Blood might make of taking up Arms 
to ſet the King at Liberty, who was befieged and oppreſſed by the Power 
of Strangers, and not againſt his Crown and Authority, they would be 
vilely miſrepreſented, and of conſequence abhorred by all true French 
Men, who hold royal Majeſty in the moſt religious Veneration, and eſteem 
it unlawful to violate or conſtrain it in the leaſt Degree, upon any Account 
or under any Pretence whatſoever. They likewite conſidered, that, pay- 
ing a ſtrict Regard to the Laws, they could not juſtly force the King to 
give up the Government into their Hands ; for being now paſt Fourteen 
Years of Age, he was no longerunder the Tutelage or Government of any 
one; and therefore as their Pretenſions were wholly founded upon Equi- 
ty, it would be more adviſeable to carry them on with Prudence, and a 
Shew of Modeſty in their Behaviour and Remonſtrances, than to commit 
them to the Fury of War: And that if this Reſolution was managed 
with proper Addreſs and Application, they did not deſpair of gaining 
over the Queen Mother; and it the was once drawn from the Guiſes Party, 
not only the Foundation of their Greatneſs would ſoon fail, but a fecure 
and ready Way be opened to their own. Nor was it altogether to be 
doubted, that the Gwiſes, who, for Want of Oppoſition, had fo impu- 
dently ſeized upon the Whole, when they faw themſelves thus ſharply and 

powerfully 
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powerfully attacked, would at leaſt give up ſome Share of the Govern- 
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ment to the Princes of Bourbon; that if they could obtain this, they might 


ſecure themſelves from preſent Indignities, and guard againft tlioſe Dan- 
gers, which now threatned them on every Side: In which Caſe they 
thought it much better to be quiet and content with ſome reaſonable Part, 
than to riſque the Whole, conſidering the Inſtability of Fortune and the 
uncertain Event of War: to maintain which they did not fee what Force: 
they could hope for in France againſt their natural and lawſul King; nos 
what Aſſiſtance was to be had from foreign Princes, who, by the late 
Treaty and Alliances, were fo firmly united and conſederated with him: 
Upon which account, it was greatly to be feared that by taking up 
Arms, they were more likely to involve their whole Family in utter Rum 
and Deſtruction, than gain themſelves an honourable Admiſſion to the Go- 
vernment and Adminiſtration of the Kingdom. 

This laſt Opinion prevailed in the End, through the Authority of the 
Perſon that ſupported it; and it was accordingly reſolved, that the King of 
Navarre, as Head of the Family and firſt Prince of the Blood, ſhould go 
to Court, and perſonally demanding an Audience, which the King could 
not refuſe to one of his Quality, lay their Claims before him, and endea- 
vour, by a prudent and well managed Negotiation, to obtain fome Share 
in the Government for himſelf, and get his Brothers, with their Depen- 
dants, reſtored to thoſe Dignities which had been injurioufly taken trom 
them, or to other Offices and Employments of the fame Value. But it 
was ealy to ſee, by the Beginning, how the Event would prove. For 
the King of Navarre, rather diſconcerted at the Dangers and Difficulties 
that ſeemed to attend ſo hazardous an Undertaking, proceeded in it with 
much Diffidence and Irreſolution, added to the natural Modeſty and Gen- 


tleneſs of his Ditpofition. Whereas, on the other hand, the Duke of 


Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, animated with their Proſperity, 
boldly prepared to encounter all Oppoſition, with the utmoſt Courage and 
Vigour. 

The King was for a long Time perſuaded and made to believe, by the 
Queen his Mother and the Guiſes, that the Princes of the Blood had always 
been kept under by his Predeceſſors, on account of the Malice which 
they naturally bore towards the Kings, that were in Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown; againſt whom were ever g. either by ſecret Conſpi- 
racies or open Rebellion; and that at preſent the King of Navarre, and 
the Prince of Conde, ſeeing themſelves next in Succeſſion, his Majeſty of 
a weak Conſtitution and without Children, and his Brothers ſtill in their 
Minority, endeavoured to remove him from the Care of his Mother and 
neareſt Relations, to keep him in Sub) (as the Maſters of the Pa- 
lace had formerly done Clovis, OO and other Princes of weak 
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1559. Capacity,) and intended perhaps by other wicked Means, as Treachery 


or Poiſon, ſpeedily to open themſelves a Way to the Throne. This plau- 
fible and well formed Story creating Jealouſies in the young King, who 
was by Nature timorous and miſtruſtful, he received the King of Navarre 
with little Appearance either of Kindneſs or Honour ; and when he en- 
tered into any Converiation with him, (which was never but in the Pre- 
ſence of the Duke or the Cardinal, who never ſtirred a Moment from his 
Side) he always gave him tharp Anſwers; and, alledging his Majority, 
and magnifying the Services done him by the preſent Adminiſtration, ſtill 
precluded him from making any Inſtances or Demands, in Behalf of the 
Princes of the Blood, as wholly proceeding from private Ends and Contri- 
vance, and neither ſuitable tothe Times, nor any way agreeable to Reaſon. 
The Attempt upon the Queen Mother had no better Succeſs; for 
being ſenſible, that ſhe could not confide in the Princes of the Blood, and 
that, though they might ſeem well affected to her for a Time, till they 
had got into the Government, the ſhould afterwards not only be aban- 
doned by them, but totally excluded from the Adminiſtration, nay, per- 
haps be obliged to retire from Court; and thinking it downright Folly to 
quit the Friendſhip of the ſtrongeſt, and now eſtabliſhed Party, ta join 
v-ith the Princes of Bourbon, who could afford her no Support at all that 
ſhe knew of, ſhe reſolved not to give up that Security, which ſhe could 
truſt to in her preſent Circumſtances. Being defirous, however, as much 
as was poſſible, to prevent the publick Diſtractions and Tumults of War, 
ſhe thought it would not be prudent to leave them altogether without 
Hope, but to endeavour by Artifice and Difſimulation to divert the King 
of Navarre, (whom ſhe knew to be of a pliable Nature) from his firſt 
Intentions, and make ule of ſuch Advantages as Time and Opportunity 
might produce, for the Good of the Kingdom. For which Purpoſe, 
having filled him with Hope by a Shew of Kindneſs at their firſt Meeting, 
ſhe very _ inſinuated to him in the Courte of Converſation, that the 
King, being of a very delicate and tender Diſpoſition, ought not to be ex- 
aſperated wich unſeaſonable Demands and Complaints; that it would be 
better to wait for fore favourable Occaſion, which would probably ſoon 
happen. For as the King, being now out of his Minority, was not 
obliged to conform himſelf, in Matters of Government, to the Direction 
or Opinion of any Body, but to his own Will and Judgment alone, fo 
when any future Opportunity thould offer of ſhewing Honour to and ad- 
vancing the Princes of Bourbon, he would certainly pay a proper Regard 
to Conſanguinity, and convince all the World in how great Eſteem and 
Account he held their Virtue and Loyalty : That the King ought not, by 
any new Meaſures, ſuddenly to pull down or alter Things fo lately eſta- 
bliſhed, leſt he ſhould in the very Beginning of his Government give Peo- 
ple 
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ple reaſon to think, he was of a variable Temper, inconſtant, irreſolute, 1559. 
and inconſiderate; but that in Time, as Places became vacant, he would 


take care, ſo far as was reaſonable, to fatisfy the Pretenſions of cvery one. 
She likewiſe aſſured him, that ſhe was deſirous herſe'f to take the Princes of 
the Blood under her own Protection, and would earneſtly follicit her Son, 
to comply with their Requeſts as ſoon as poſſible; adding, that it would be 
very unſeemly in the King of Navarre, who was a wile Man, and had 
given many Proofs of his Moderation, to ſuffer himſelf in this Affair to b: 
guided by raſh and youthful Counſels, and led into Difficulties that would 
be a Reflection upon his Age and Underſtanding; that he ought, by 
waiting with Patience for that which ſhould be acknowledged as mere Fa- 
your and Courteſy in the King, to teach others how to deſerve the No- 
tice and Bounty of their Prince, at a proper Time. Having often endea- 
voured by ſuch like Inſinuations to make an Impreſſion upon him, and 
perceiving that he began to waver, in order to give the finiſhing Stroke, 
ſhe told him, that as Jabel, the King's Siſter, was to be ſent into Spaz-7, 
accompanied by ſome Perſon of very great Quality and Eſteem, the had 
thought of recommending that Charge to him, as one highlyqualified, both | 
by his Deportment and royal Birth, to add Luſtre and Honour to the Nup- 
tials; which, befides the Pleaſure it would give the King her Son, might 
not perhaps be altogether diſadvantagious to himſelf, as * would have an 
Opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with his Catholick Majeſty, and of 
treating with him in Perſon, concerning the Reititution or Exchange of 
his Kingdom of Navarre: In which Negotiation ſhe proffered to employ 
all her own Authority, and the Power of the King her Son, to bring his 
Affairs to a happy and advantagious Conclufion. 


The King of Navarre therefore, upon founding the Temper and Diſ- 
poſition of the Court, and finding all fuch as had any Employment there 
entirely ſatisfied with the preſent Meaſures, and giving themſelves little 
Concern about the Pretenſions of the Princes of the Blood; ſeeing likewiſe 
ſome of thoſe that had Reaſon to with for his Exaltation and that of his 
Brother, in a great Meaſure diſcouraged by the Power of their Adver- 
faries, others out of Humour at his long Stay, and all equally in Deſpair 
of doing any thing to the Purpoſe, began to return to his former Deſigns 
of endeavouring to recover his Kingdom, and thought he ought not, upon 
any account, to neglect that Opportunity, which would furniſh him not 
only with means of renewing his N2gotiation with the King of Sparn, but, 
of retiring from the Court with Honour, where he perceived he could not 
continue with any Reputation. For which Purpoſe, he willingly accepted 


the Offer of conducting Queen Jabel into Spain, and being filled with in- 
finite Hopes by the Queen Mother, though the other Princes his Adhe- 
rents were grievouſly offended at it, haſtened his Departure with ſo 


much 
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1559. much Eagerneſs, that his Enemies could not have wiſhed for more. In 


the jaime eaſy Manner was he impoſed upon in his Treaty with the Spa- 
mardi; tor King Fhilip, to flatter and amuſe him, being beiore-hand let 
into the Secret of that Affair by the Queen Mother, and no leſs defirous 
than ſhe that the King of Naverre, who had fo ſtrong a Claim to Part of 
its Dominions, ſhouid be kept low and out of Power, commanded the 
Duke of Aus, and the other Noblemen appointed to receive the Queen 
his Wiſe, not to refuſe entering into a Negotiation with him, but that 
ſeeming to attend ſeriouſly to the Matter, they ſhould offer themielves to 
make a Report of it to the King and- his Council, without whoſe Opi- 
nion, it was not the Cuſtom to determine any thing that concerned ihe 
Intereſt of the State. 

The King of Navarre, being arrived at the Confines of Spain, and hav- 
ing delivered Queen Jabel to the Spani/ Deputies, pretently entered into 
a Treaty concerring his own Aftairs, which began in a very promiting 
Manner, as he thought, and being managed with wonderful Art and Dex- 
terity by the Hui u, fo buoyed him up with Hopes, though ſomething 
diſtant, that he now thought of Nothing but his own Affairs; fo that 
having, at their Requeſt, ſent an Embaſſador to that Court, he determined 
to return to his former Retirement in Bearn, with a firm Reſolution not 
to concern himſelf any farther in the Affairs of France, fince Negotiation 
had proved fruitleſs, and he thought there was but little Juſtice and too 
much Hazard in War. 

But contrary was the Opinion, and different the Reſolutions of Leos: 
of Ccnde his Brother, a Prince that was poor, but bold ang couragious, 
who, having conceived Hopes of arriving at great Things, huri ĩied on by 
the Hatred he bore to his Enemies, diſtreſſed with the Narrownets of 
his Fortune, and continually ſpurred on by his Wife, and Mother-in-lav/, 
one of them Siſter, and the other Niece to the Conſtable, both ſpirited and 
ambitious Women, could no longer ſupport the Irkſomeneſs of his pre- 
tent Condition, but new and dangerous Meaſures with all his 
Power: Having already figured to himſelf, that if he was the chief Inſtru- 
ment and Occaſion of ſetting a War on foot, he ſhould not only obtain 
great Power amongſt his own Party, but Riches alſo and ſeveral other 
Emoluments, befides many Adherents to his Faction, and abſolute Do- 
minion over divers Cities and Provinces in the Kingdom. For which 
Reaſons, having once more aſſembled the Princes and Nobility that were 
his Allies and Partizans, at his Houſe at La Ferte in Champagne, he with 
great Earneſtneſs ſet forth, that having till then tried mild and gentle Re- 
medies without any Effect, it was now become neceſſary to apply a ſtronger 
Medicine to cure the Diſtemper plain, from the Violence 


, Which it was 
of its Beginning, tended to the Deſtruction, not only of the royal Houſe, 
but 
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but of all that did not adhere to, and depend like Slaves upon the Tyranty 1329. 
of the Queen Mother and the Gzz/es That it was no longer Time to hide -—- 
their Wounds, till then with ſo much Patience concealed, for they ab- 
manifeſtly to the Eyes of all the Worid : That the Injuries, which 
had been heaped upon the Royal Family with ſo much Scorn, were now 
publickly known; as their Baniſhment from Court, the wreſting the 
Government of Picardy from them, the Uſurpation of the Office of Grand 
Maſter, the Superintendence of the King's Revenues, the diſtributing all 
Employments and Offices amongſt Strangers and People unknown, tre ar- 
tificial Impriſonment of the King, to whom Nobody could have 4cce:.s 
that ſpoke freely or honeſtly, or would give him wholeſome Advice: Aud 
finally, the Oppreſſion of all good Men, and the Advancement oi ſuch 
only as made it their fole Buſineſs to plunder the Crown, and imbezzie its 
Riches. The conſtant Perſecution of the Blood Royal was known, hc 
faid, to every one, and the Tyranny eſtabliſhed amongſt them by Strangers, 
whoſe Violence could not now be reſiſted, but by Violence alone: That 
it was not the firſt Time, the Princes of the Blood had taken Arms to de- 
fend the Juriſdictions and Privileges of their Family. So, Peter Duke of 
Bretagne, Robert Count of Dreux, and many other Lords, engaged them- 
ſelves in a War, when, in the Minority of Lewis the Saint, Queen Blancb, 
his Mother, had ſeized upon the Government of the State. So Philip 
Count of Yalois, after the Death of Charles the Fair, made uſe of his Power 
to exclude thoſe that unjuſtly pretended to the Regency and Guardian- 
} ſhip; fo Lewis Duke of Orleans waged War in the Time of Charles the 
Eighth, to make himſelf choſen Regent and Governor of the Kingdom, 
againſt the Power and Authority of Anne Ducheſs of Bourbon, who being 
the King's eldeſt Siſter had aſſumed that Charge. That theſe and many 
other Examples were fo well known, that they could not poſſibly err in fol- 
lowing the Footſteps of their Anceſtors, whoſe Caſe being clearly the ſame 
with theirs at preſent, directed them the Way to their own Preſer vation: 
That they ought not to wait any longer in Expectation of the King's Fa- 
vour, in his preſent Circumſtances, who was lulled into a Lethargy, [ 
and naturally incapable of perceiving the miſerable Degree of Slavery, to 
which he was reduced. But as a wiſe and careful Phyſician adminiſters | 
Potions and Medicines to a fick Man, againſt his Inclination, to cure his | 
Diftemper and recover him from Danger, that he himſelf is not aware of; 1 
ſo the Princes of the Blood, to whom this Care naturally belonged, by 


Nn 
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4 ancient Cuſtom and the Conſent of the whole Nation, ought to uſe their 
. Endeavours to deliver the King out of that Subjection and thoſe Chains 
+ which he was not ſenſible of, through his Infirmity, though they were 
is ſo prejudicial to himſelf and deſtructive to the whole Kingdom. But that 


it was neceſſary to come to a ſpeedy Reſolution, and proceed with Vigour 
1 and 
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1559. and Conſtancy before the preſent Danger precipitated them into Extre- 


mities: For by timely Prevention, by Courage and Expedition, they 
might eafily overcome thoſe Difficulties which always appear greater in 
Council and Debate, than they really are when they come to be attempted. 
On the contrary, by Dejection of Mind and Slowneſs in their Proceedings, 
they ſhould ſubject themſelves to inevitable Ruin and ignominious Servi- 
tude. He therefore exhorted every one of them to lay aſide all Doubts 
and Uncertainties, and bravely truſt his preſent Safety and future Repu- 
tation to the Strength of his own Arm. 

Theſe, and other ſuch like Motives, being urged with much Energy and 
a Soldier-like Boldneſs by the Prince, made an Impreſſion upon the greater 
Part of his Audience, who were already ſufficiently diſpoſed to take vp 
Arms by their own Intereſts and Affections. 

But the Admiral, weighing the Greatneſs of the Attempt with more 
Coolneſs and Deliberation, oppoſed the Prince's Opinion, and adviſed 
another Method, which he thought ſafer and more likely to ſucceed. For 
to hazard the Safety of the whole Royal Family, and ſo many of their Allies 
and Dependants, in fo open a Manner, with little Force, tew Adherents, 
no ſtrong Places, without Men or ready Money, upon the uncertain De- 
cifion of War, appeared to him too deſperate a Retolution ; and therefore 
he thought it neceſſary to have Recourle to Policy, where there was ſuch 
a manifeſt Defect of Strength, as they had it in their Power to bring their 
Deſign to the defired End, by the Means of other Perſons, procceding 
in a ſecret Manner, without appearing in it themſelves. He repreſented 
to them, that there were Multitudes of People all over the Kingdom, that 
had embraced the religious Opinions newly introduced by Calvin: That, 
by the Severity with which they were treated, and the Rigour of the Pe- 
nalties inflicted upon them, they were reduced to Deſpair, and to a Rea- 
dineſs, nay, a Neceſſity, of expoſing themſelves to any Perils whatſocver, 
provided they could be delivered from the Miſery of their preſent Condi- 
tion ; that they were in general convinced, that theſe Severities proceeded 
from the Perſuaſion and Advice of the Duke of Guiſe, and much more 
from the Cardinal of Lorrain, who not only oppoſed their Doctrine in 
private Meetings and publick Diſcourſes, but perſecuted them without In- 
termifſion, and zealouſly promoted their Deſtruction both in the Parlia- 
ments and Privy Council: That they had been forced to ſtifle their Rage 
and Reſentment fo long, becauſe they had no Head to conduct them, 
nor any Perſon whoſe Counſels and Activity might put Life into them; 
but upon any little Proſpect of Aſſiſtance they would run the Hazard of 
the moſt difficult and dangerous Undertaking, in hopes of eſcaping the 
Ruin, which they ſaw hanging over them. So that it would be no bad 
Expedient to avail themſelves of theſe Means to give Courage and Form to 
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2 Multitude io diſpoſed, and to ſpur them on ſecretly, and in a 1339. 
oper Manner, when an Opportunity offered, to the Deirution —— 
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of the Houſe of Lorrain; by which, the Princes cf the Blood, ard 
other Lords of their Party would ſecure themſelves from Danger, 
cicaſe their Scro ahr, by ſuch a Number of Followers, gun the Ailka 
of the proteſtant Princes in Germany, and EZ "SELE74) Queer, of Ex 
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W119 072: ny favoured and protected their Opinions, put a better [Fc 


* W the Cute „ lay the Burden of t bold an Att nid upon other P op. 7 
anal make | 10 belle vcd, for the future, by all the Wr., that the cin: 
War was firſt EKindled and blown up, not on the Prince's Account and 
their Pretenſions to the Government, but by Diſſenſſons and Contruye ge, 
in Maiters of Religion. 

It vis not di thcult ior the Admiral by Eis Eicquencę and Aut Tay to 
bring the reſt over to his Opinion, as it fo med wondeoriul; adapted to h. 
prefent State of their Aflulrs; and, mud peil g man in tu. Allembly wells, 
iecretly inclined to the Ne of Cu 2 i Vas umuumouſh roof) Ct 
to follow that Advice, which ſurnihe l c. ein Fun n fofs ten zuin and pre- 
tent hopes, prevented fo precipitate 2 \;, At ang fc or a 1 in tC kept off tho 

vident Dangers, to which Men unwilling! ole e thervelves, when the ere 
are any Means, either wholly to avoid, or at 1 ft deli dien. But it was a 
Cyuniel and Refoiution ſo fatal and pernicious, that as it gpered a Door to 
All thoſe Miſeries and Calamities, 3 with mt e Example, for a 
long Time afflicted and dittracted that Kingdom, to it brought to a mi- 
Frable End both the Perſon himſelf, that adviſed it, and ll ooh ole, who, 
ed by their oven Affections or preſent Intereſts, eee ty it. 

That the Reader may he the better acquaintzd 4 oy Pe: pRnmg and 
Progreis vi Caius Doctrin e, under the Banner o v. 2k; Ci :1 10 m. ar v 1 diff 
rent Factions were engaged during the civil Wars of Fr nice, it may be 
proper to give ſome Account of it, boch tor the clearer apprehendin;; the 
Things that are here related, and alſo to prey ent our being often cli. ige 
o look back to thoſe Beginnings, vitich it is necciiniy to Sel IN OO za os, 
that we may come ata truc Uruecſtan nds of Facts. 

After Martin Luther had introduced a Schiim, and V a; iety Or neue ko- 
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_ a Man of great but unquiet Genius, wonderiu!; y CIOQUER aL Of £1- 
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1559. Couric of this World, that Things beginning in jeſt often end in earneſt, 
theſe Opinions got ſo much Ground, that they were eagerly embraced, 
and obſtinately maintained, by great Numbers of People of all Qualities; 
fo that Calvin, who was at firſt looked upon as a Man cf little Conſe- 
quence, but of a ſeditious turbulent Spirit, in a ſhort Time came to be 
held in great Reverence by many, and efteemed not only a new and mi- 
raculous Interpreter of Scriptuze, but an infallible Teacher of the true 
Faith. 

This Doctrine originally ſprung up in the City of Geneve, fituated upon 
the Lake anciently called Lacus Lemanus, upon the Confines of Savoy : 
Which having thrown of the Dominion both of the Duke and Biſhop, to 
whom it was formerly fubieft, under the Name of Terra Franca, and, 
en Pretence of enjoying Liberty of Conſcience, reduced itſelf into the Form 
cf a Commenwealth. From thence Books coming cut daily in print, and 
Men of Parts and Eloquence infinuating themſelves into the neighbouring 
Provinces, and fecretly towing the Seeds of this new Doctrine; all the 
Cities 2nd Provinces of Fance were filled with it in a while, but fo co- 
vertiy, that there appeared openly only ſome few Marks and Conjectures 
of it. 

This Diſſenſion began about the Time of Francs the Firſt, who, 
though he ſometimes made ſevere Reſolutions againſt it, nevertheleſs being 
continually involved in foreign Wars, either tolerated it, or was not, u: 
that Time, aware how the Principles of that Faith (then rather deſpiſed 
and hated, than in any wife feared or taken notice of) began by little and 
little to ſpread in the World. 

But Henry the Second, who was a religious Obſerver of the Catholic: 
Faith, and knew likewiſe that Diſtractions in the State would infallibly 
follow, as a neceſſary Conſequence, from Diviſions in Religion amongſt 
his Subjects, uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to pluck up thoſe Seeds by the 
Root, whilſt they were yet weak; and therefore gave Orders with inca- 
orable Severity, that all fuchas were convicted of this Imputation ſhould 
be put to Death without Mercy; and though many of the Counic!lors in 
every Parliament, who cither favoured the fame Opinions or abhorred the 
continual Effuſion of Blood, tried all Means to fkreen as many as they 
could from the Rigour of this Edict; yct ſuch was the King's Vigilance 
and Conſtancy, chiefly at the Inſtigation of the Cardinal of Lerrain, that 
he would in the End, though with much Bloodſhed, have expelled the 
peccant Humour out of the Bowels of the Kingdom, if the Accidents, 
which followed, had not interrupted the Courſe of this Reſolution. 

But the Death of Henry happening in an unexpected Manner, which 
the Caluiniſis preached up as miraculous, and magnified to their Advantage; 
in the Beginning of Francrs the Second's Reign, this Severity being through 
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Neceflity ſomewhat abated, the Diſeaſe 
of Phyſick, and as the Remedies were gentler and lefs operative, ſo it in- 
wardly increaſed and ſpread itſelf the more. For though the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Larrain, who were at the Head of Affairs, con- 
tinued in the fame Reſolutions of Severity and Puniſhment, yet there was 
not the fame Obedience ſhewn by the Parliaments and other Magiſtrate: 
the regal Authority: For, being over awed by the Numbers and . 
lity of thoſe that had embraced that Doctrine which they called the r- 
of ſuch Cruelties towards their Countrymen 
and Relations, they dropped the Proſecution by Degrees, and grew let; 
diligent in their Searches after them. Beſides there were many amongſt 
the Counſellors ſo diſpoſed towards the Adminiſtration, and defirous of «» 
Change, that they were not diſpleaſed to ſce Things running into ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that every one might live in Liberty oi Conſcience. For Theodsr 
Beza, Calvin Diſciple, a Man of great Eloquence and eminent Learning 
converted a vaſt Number both of Men and Women; and many of the 
chief Nobility and moſt diſtinguithed Perſons in the Kingdom, being gone 


over to that Religion, their Aſſemblies and Ceremonies were no longer 
confined to Stables and Cellars, as in the Reign of Henry the Second, but 
celebrated in the Halls and Apartments of the Gentry and Nobility. 

Theſe People were commonly called Hugoncts: Becauſe the Conven- 
ticles that they had in the City of Tours, (where that Sect firſt gathered 
Strength and increaſed) were in certain Cellars under Ground, near Hiugs's 
Gate, from whence they were by the vulgar Sort named Hugonets; as in 
Flanders they were called Geux, becauſe they wore the Habit of Mendi- 
cants. Others relate feveral ridiculous and fabulous Inventions concern- 


ing the Origin of this Name. However that may be, they had yet no 
Head, nor the Authority of any Prince to protect them: For though the 


Admiral and many other Lords inclined to their Opinions, they durſt not 


then declare themſelves, for Fear of Puniſhment, and therefore held thei: 
Aſſemblies with the greateſt Privacy. 

Now the Princes of Bourbon, finding the Kingdom in this State, © 
wonderfully adapted to their preſent Purpoſes, eagerly embraced the Ad- 
miral's Propoſal, and unanimouſly agreed to make uſe of this Pretext, and 
the Concurrence of theſe Circumſtances to accompliſh their Deſigns ; and 
to this End deputed Audolat, and the Vidame of Chartres to negotiate 
their Affairs. 

Andelit was Brother to the Admiral, and a Man of great Courage and 
much Experience in War; but being of a very haſty and turbulent Spirit, 
continualiy plotting, and buſying himſelf in Factions and ſeditious Cabals, 
he had frequently incurred the Diſpleaſure of the late Kings, and, having 
ſeveral Times deſerved it, would certainly have forfeited both his Repu- 
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1559. tation and! Life, if it had not becn for the Protection of the Conſtable and 


the Intoick% ct tis Brother the Car lina!. Fer theſe and ſuch like Practices 
being removed from Court, he hd for a long Time continucd to take 
Part Laps the Jugend,, and afitt ut their ſceret Aſſemblies and Sermons. 
Of theo Ekie Ter: ber; and ſtiil more precipitate and more open, but not of 
con: 1V: Vuur, was the Videme of * 'rtres, who being excecuing rich, 
and lead Ng a df, var e licentious Lite, vas become a Retuge and Sanctua- 
ry to all viticus Fer long, * at laſt, more out of Caprice and Love of 
Nove'ty, than an Sente he had of Religion, declared himſelf an _ 


tent ot Cours. T hoſe, Men, cxpe rienced in rain TCM motion „ de 
ing dae ure v. n M1 the Places, where the Fli791co, 5 U.Ca to aſſenble, wil 
&ut mich D. dy, or dend themſeives, lonnd out chers prope: 


to convey 1! Da FL teiligence of the Progrefs of thur Deſurn to ſuch as 
Were int creſted | in 26 and to nn: 2 20 and aps du: 110 n Thi inge as were 


continual Corte por: ence with ho! . . beloe terr rißed at — Piodpeds 
of impending Danger; and Punithment. Were ready for their own Sagte, 
to diſturb and ſubvert the wee World; by which Means, they eaſily, 
and in a mort Time, brought the Marter to it's intended Iflue. 

Thus buiy in all Parts, in Order to execute their Deſign, it was agreed, 

that having aſſembled a great Multitude of thote that pro:efted the re- 
formca Religion, they ſhould firſt of all ſend them to Court t, where they 
thould pretent theinſelves unarmed, and demand Liber ty of Cen! Cie! oC, 
free Exerciſe of their Religion, and Churches to be allowed them {or Ain 
Purpoſe: And as they were very well aſſured tlieſe Demands would 
tharply and reſolutely denied, the armed Men, which were to be ſe: 
privately, at the fame Time, out of the feveral p Dantes appearing cn a 
ſudden, under Captains appointed for that Purpoſe, (as if it was a ; Muiti- 
tude enraged at a Denial, and turioufly running to Arms) and finding the 
King unprovided, and the Court diſa rmed, ſhould kill the Duke of Gui 
and he Cardinal of Zoran, w. I all thoſe that {oliowed or depended 
upon any of their Name, and fo force the King to declare the Prince cf 
Conde, ſupreme Governor and Regent of the whole Kingdom, who 
ſhould then remit the penal Laws, and grant tem a ſree En oyment of 
their Religion. 

Some believe and have reported that the chief Inſtruments of this Con- 
ſpiracy had ſecret Orders, if it ſhould ſucceed in the Execution as they 
hoped, to cut not only the Queen Mother, but the King himſelf, and 
all his Brothers to Pieces, and, by this means, open a Way to the Throne 
for the Princes of Bourbon : But as none of the Accomplices ever confeſſed 
this Intention, but always, even upon the Rack, and at other Times, 
conſtantly denicd it, I cannot give myſelf Leave to atiirm it, upon the 
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uncertain Report of Fame only, which is often raiſed and exaggerated ac- 1 559. 
cording to the different Inclinations of Mankind. — 


The Manner of proceeding being thus ſettled by the Confpirators, they 
immediately divided the Charges and chief Provinces among gitthe FIug0120ts, 
that they might execute their Deſigns with more Order arid les Noth, 

God/rey 72 7 Barr 5 Sieur de la i 4% . a Man t 3d be A aw $$ kea Pate 
through Varicty of Fortune and pert mnch Time in ocher Count cs, ha! 
acquired great Reputation amongſt the Ciloints by l: N Anels and Part 
and was much followed * them, took upon him the chicf C 
rection of the vihto!e En = 1ie, neither wanting Conte 2 to 
nor Underitan ding to conduct, fo hazardous a Delign. tu 
duced to low and de perabe e Circumitinces, le was reſolved hy thoeic m- 
either to better his Condition, or lose 5 Liic in he After. 
born of a noble Vamily in Pei tt, (Tu t, Nat WANTS Of will t 
merly called Pain, but oblized to fly! 5 Comntry for 
Dealings in a certain Frocets at Law; an: 1h Vane aner ub and ar 
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ſome Credit by the Sprivhtline's of his Genius, 0 un. 1 Mcars 40 to re- 
tara to his own Country, rere, having diſiputed his Fo: ENG in facticus 
Catal and Projects, he vas {forced to purtke the 1 terne Practices, that had 
formerty ruined both hi, Charadtes and Ettate. Such was the Q: lity and 
Birth of the chief of tis Corupiracy; With Who m many others AE er 
themſelves, ſome induced Wer by conſcientious Mio UVCR, others by a 
Deſire of Change, and many by tl fe mat ral Humour ot the Ten Nation, 
wito C ee. endure to live idlv. Yo tho e of the Ir ohutt Dil einction 


amongit them, he gave Commiſſions to raiſe Men an 1 9 


n 1 them to the 
appointed Rendezvous; 10 that, having allotted to each 


Aan the particular 


Province th: d he Was beſt Q n nod 7s, act in, TO Ne 1 EY N T 1110 15 on eſta- 
bliſhed a very orderly Meth d, in con re of v. th, | the lembers, 
though then going t. ) operace ic Parate!y, ere neverthioie!s to join at 5 


8 Time under the Direction of their Superior. To the B, of ( 


he comnu'tcd the Car re of ry; to Ca "IEA Alen, ch a Cha 192. Of 


Bearn ; to M.ſuy, the Country about Lins; to 41.5 Brett Lie 
Picardy to Coccati! 3 Provence do Myvans ; Brie and Ce 9177 ae high t 4 Aol ties : - 
Iermandy to the S de St. Muy; and Br: CLOTHE to 75:1; fer: 3 In, Who 
were all net only ci noble Faꝛnilies and known ae e, but reputed 
leading Men in the ſeveral Cities and Countries vwiizce they iived. 

All theſe, departing from the Aſſembly at Nao in Belau, where 
they had met under the Colour of Law Buſineſs, celebrating Marriage: 
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1559. Who, witiout cnquiiing any farther into the Matter, were affured by 
then Preachets, that the Affair in Agitation was for the Good and Peace 
of the Publick. In the mean Time the Prince of Conde, who ſecretly 
added Fuel to the Fire, proceeded by little Journies towards the Court, 
that he might be ready and at hand to take ſuch Reſolutions as ſhould 
ſcem moſt expedient and agreeabic to the preſent Occaſion. But the Ad- 
miral, with his wonted Sagacity, as if he had a Mind to ſtand neuter, 
that he might in any Caſe be the better able to aſſiſt his Party, having 
retired to his Houſe at Chaſtillan, ſeemed to conſult only his own Eaſe in 
a private Liſe, without grving himſelf any Concern at ail about Stat: 
Afiairs; which he did not fo much that he might tecretly promute the 
L.mmen Defign with his Counſel and Afiiftance, as through Doubt 
(cftzeming it rath and dangerous) that it might meet with ſome Duap- 
pc intment, or come to an unhappy litue. 

Now the Confpirators, not troubled with ſuch Thoughts, but full of 
Hopes, departed with great Privacy from their Houſes at the Time ap- 
pointed, and ſecretly carrying Arms under their Garments, travelled ſe- 
paratcly, and by different Roads from all Parts, according to their Order, 
towards Bis, a City not any way fortified, where the Court at that Time 
reſided for the Benefit of the Air, near which they were all to meet on 
the 1 5th Day of March in the Year 1 560, a Day more than once deſtined 
to the Exccution of great Deſigns. 

1360. But the Diligence and Secrecy of the Conſpirators was not ſuch (though 
— very great) but it was exceeded by the Induſtry and Circumſpection of 
the Queen Mother and the Gz:jes, who, through great Rewards and the 
Authority they had in the State, having an infinite Number of Bepen- 
dants in every Part of the Kingdom, were minutely informed of the 
whole Train of the Confpiracy : and indeed it was in a manner impoſſible 
that the riſing of ſo great a Multitude ſhould be concealed. For we ſee 
the moſt ſecret Plots, though truſted to Perſons of approved Confidence 
and the ſtricteſt Honour, have often been diſcovered before they came to 
Execution. Some will have it, that La Renaudie communicated all the 
Particulars to Pierre Avanelles, an Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, 
whom he thought a Man to be truſted, as he was one of the fame Re- 
ligion : but that he, either looking upon it as too great an Attempt, or 
expecting a vaſt Reward, revealed them, in a contuſed Manner, to the 
Duke of Guiſes Secretary, by whoſe Advice he went to Court and there 
diſcovered the whole to the Queen Mother. 

But whether this Secret came from Avanelles, or Spies kept in the 
Houſes of che principal Conſpirators, or by Intelligence out of Germany, 
as ſome have ſaid; the Queen Mother and the Guis having certain Ad- 
vice of it, immediately entered into a Conſultation about the propereſt 
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Means either of diverting or breaking the Force of the Conſpiracy. The 1550. 
Cardinal, not accuſtomed to the Dangers of War, and inclining to the 
ſecureſt Reſolution, adviſed that the Nobility of the neareſt Provinces - 
ſhould be called together, that all the Infantry in the neighbouring Garri- 
ſons ſhould be formed into a Body, that Couriers ſhould be diſpatched to 
all the Princes and Governors in the Kingdom with peremptory Orders 
| to take the Field, and purſue all ſuch as they found in Arms; imagining 
| that when the Conſpirators found that they were diicovered, and heard 
of ſuch vigorous Preparations (which are generally magnified by Report) 
; they would naturally diſperſe of themſelves, rather than puſh Matters to 
; Extremities. 
But the Duke of Gaiſe, being inured to the greateſt Dangers, made 
little Account of the Efforts of a tumultuous Rabble, without either Dif- 
cipline or Command; and ſaid, that by following the Cardinal's Opinion 
the Evil might pottibly be delayed, buc not extinguithed : That, it it was 


ſuſfered to gain Ground in that dangerous Manner, it might probably 
eſtabliſh itielf in the very Vitals of the Kingdom, and break cut 2gain, 
lome Time or other, with freſh Fury and Malignitr, and perhaps with 
greater Trouble and Damage to the State: That he was however of Opt- 
nion, that by diſſembling, and feeming to know nothing at all of the 
Matter, they ſhould give the Conſpirators Comage and Opportunity to 
diſcover themſclycs; that fo, when they were deteated and brought to 
Juſtice, the State might be freed from the Repletion of ſo dangerous and 

ſtilent a Humour, which being now grown to a Head, ard ſhewing 
itelt with fuch deadly Symptoms, it was no longer Time to apply Leni- 
tives, but to expel it with ſtrong and efficacious Medicines : I hat if the 
Conipirators were taken of, one by one, and in part only, it would be 
in the Power of the Diſaffected to calumniate the Freceedings of the Go- 
vernment ; and the People in general, not uſed to foch Events, would 
hardly be prevailed upon to approve them: So that many would think it 
a Contrivance of thote in Power to depiefs their Enemies and eftabifh 
their own Greatneſs; but that it they cruſhed them ail together at the 
very Inſtant they were carrying their Detigns into Execution, all Occa- 
ion of Slander would be taken avray, and the Uprighinels and Integrity 
of the preſent Adminiſtration appear to all the World. 

The Queen Mother likewite concurred in this Opinion, to that, with- 
out making any extraordinary Preparations which might give Occation to 
the Conſpirators to ſuſpect they had Intelligence of their Deſign, they 
carried the King and all the Court, as for Recreaticn only, to Amber, a 
ſtrong Town ten Leagues from leis, ſituated upon the River Leite and 
ſurrounded with Woods. Tis they did partly to pattie me Conſpirators 
in their firſt Attempt (whe thought to tind the Covre in a nearer and more 
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1500. open Place) partly tht, by means of the Caſtle, the Perſons of the King 


and Queer, might þ be more ſeci 7e, and being a Place of but little Compass 
it was caſy to be deſended, and ty a for P eople. The Day nov draw- 
ing near that was appointed er the Conſpirators to appear, the Gri/es, 
having confuited how to make the ict of fo fine an Opportunity, not 
only to cſtabliſh, but 10 INCTCAi and periect cheir newly acquired Grcat- 
neſs, and convert this Attack of their Adverſarics to their own Advantage 
(as Remedies ar2 fomctimes extracted from Poitons) went directly to the 
King, without acquainting the Queen, and with Shew of great Fear, 
mag znificd and exazrerated the Artempt of the Conipirators, repreſenting 
to him in how imminent a Manner the Corernme ent, and by Conſequencè 
his own P'. 0 a, and all his Allies, were endangered by their Practice: ; 
telling bim that the Blow 00 a8 3 juſt rc: as 7 vn be ſtruck, the Enemy being 

already at the Gates of mb, and that their Number * Force being 
much greater taan was at £ £0 "PP renc: 14 it was neceſialy to determine 
immedi. itely M hat was to be don 

Thc Kin: *, naturally of a timorous Dit; »ition, and at preſent terribly 
ighred v. th the Crcatneh of the impending Evil, tent not only for his 
Mother, but ail LGc Count „into his Preſence, and b egan ta conſult what 
Means were moſt proper to oppoſe the Force and fuppreis the Violence of 
ſo dangerous an Inlurrection. The Council was tumultuvits and con fuſed; 
ſo that many Doubts and infinite Dangers appearing on every Side, whic! 
were . increaſcd by tne a Ts Al and Art of the Cardiral of Le- 
rain, the Kino, n not being able of himſolf to form any Reſolution in Mat- 
ters of ſuch IL tliculty, much leis to ſuſtain the Weight of the Govern- 
ment in a Time of to much Diſtraction, propoſes of himſelf, Withaut 
being put upon it by any body elle, to declare the Duke of Ge his 
Lieutenant-Gencral, with an abſolute and ſovereign Power, and icave 
the State to be governed, during thoſe Commotions, entirely by = 
Courage and maturer Wildcm, as he found himſelf una ble to underg 
o g- eat a Burden. The Queen Mother, though 1 inwordiy ſtruck = 
10 101d an Attempt, readily came into the King's Opinion, "Wants" the 

could not oppole * Rethiution without coming to open Variance wich 
he Guiſes : Which, ot that juncture, when it was moſt neceſſary to re- 
main united, wouid have ccuationed the Ruin of the King and the Sub- 
verſion of the Stete, for at the fame Tine that it introduced Diſorder and 
Conſuſion in to the Gore! pment, it would acilitate the Execution of the 
Conk:irat: rs I eligns. Beſides, it appeared 1 necefiary that ſome 
one I'crioa of g great ; FaWer, 8 eng Reputation (ould be op- 
pole to tack umbau Dangers, and that it was ic by any Mleans fit to 
rely upon a weak, irreſolute Man, wit, by his Deubts an Delays, 
might give their Enerrics an Oppoitatury which they 10 much lenged 
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| Al 
for, and damp that Spirit and Courage in their Friends, which the Ur- 1560. 
gency of the preſent Affairs greatly required. The Examples of former 


Times, which afford excellent Inſtructions for the future, likewiſe put 
her in mind, that not only in Monarchies, where Kings exerciſe an. ab- 
ſolute and unlimited Power, but even in Republicks, the ſupreme Au- 
thority had frequently been conferred upon one Man, when the Occur- 
rence of great Dangers ſeemed to require extraordinary and powerful 
Oppoſition. But beſides theſe Conſiderations, which related to the Wel- 
fare of her Son and Good of the Publick, ſhe was perſuaded to it by her 
own private Intereſt: For, foreſeeing the Havock and Deſtruction that 
muſt of Neceſſity follow the Envy of the Princes of the Blood, and the 
Hatred and IlI-Will that was ſure to attend it, ſhe thought i: would 
anſwer her Purpoſe belt to let the Duke of Gwe have fo abſolute a Com- 
mand ; as all the Blame and Odium would then wholly fall upon him, 
and ſhe herſelf not being at all concerned, ſhould preſerve the Love of 
the People, and the Liberty of turning her Defigns which Way the 
thought fit or ſeemed moſt advantageous to herſelf. 

But Olivier the Chancellor, a Man that had at all Times given wiſe 
and wholſome Council, and was averſe to fuch unlimited Power, ſeemed 
to be doubtful and in Suſpence whether he ſhould fully conſent to the 
King's Propoſal ; and ſuch was his Conſtancy and Authority, that it would 
have been much longer debated and with dubious Succeſs, if the Queen 
Mother had not made it appear to him, that the prefent Danger was fo 
prefling and extraordinary that it could not be prevented by common 
Expedients and moderate Counſels : That it was neceſſary to con ſider the 
inſtant Emergency, and rather than ruin the preſent, to lay aſide for a 
little while the Care of future Affairs, which they might otherwiſe re- 
medy at a proper Time and Opportunity: That it would be very eaſy, when 
this preſſing Occaſion was once over, to retrench the immoderate Power 
which they were now obliged to put into the Duke of Guis Hands, by 
new Edicts and Decrees, and to confine him within the Limits of Duty 
and Reaſon, if he ſhould be inclined to exceed them : And finally, that 
it would be better for them all that in the Effuſion of fo much Blood, 
which it was eafy to foreſee muſt be ſhed, no other Power or Authority 
ſhould be uſed but the Duke's only, without either the King himſelf or 
his Relations or Miniſters having their Hands imbrued in thoſe Slaughters 
and Executions. Theſe Conſiderations prevailing upon the Chancellor, 
he ſigned the Commiſſion drawn by L Aubeſpine, Secretary of State, in 
which the Title and Authority of Lieutenant-General to the King in 
all the Provinces and Places in his Dominions, with fupreme Power tu 
all Cauſes, both Civil and Military, was granted to the Duke of 
Gue. 
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The Duke therefore having now obtained this important Charge which 


. he had ever aſpired to, began carefully to attend to the Suppreſſion of the 


Confpiracy : For which Purpoſe he cauſed the Gate of the Caſtle, which 
opens towards the Gardens, to be immediately walled up; and having 
poſted a Guard of Soi and French Archers, who ufually attend the 
King's Perſon, at the other, he ſent out the Count of Santerre with ſome 
Horle to patrole upon the Roads, and give him continual Intelligence of 
what he Gould dilcover. 

In the mean Time La Renaudie arrived with his Accomplices at the 
Place appointed, and finding that the King had retired from Blozs to Am- 
bois, he nevertheleſs boldly marched on in the fame Order towards the 
Court. The unarmed Multitude came firſt, who, falling proſtrate before 
the King, were to demand Liberty of Conſcience; but they were not 
only refuſed Admittance to his Perſon, but being roughly driven away 
from the Gate by the Soldiers that were upon Guard, they retired, and 
wandering about the Fields, without either Order or Deſign, expected 
the coming of their other Companions. 

Not long after, Captain Ligneres, one of the Conſpirators, either ter- 
rifed at the Greatneſs of the Danger, juſt at the Point of Execution, or 
elte through Remorſe of Conſcience, leaving his Companions, took an- 
other Road to Ambois, and gave the King and Queen Mother a particular 
and certain Account of the Number and Quality of the Conſpirators, the 
Names of the Commanders, the Roads by which they were to come, 
and in ſhort of their whole Deſign. Upon which, a Guard being ſe- 
cretly ſet, by the King's Order, over the Prince of Conde, that he might 
not in any wiſe be aiding to the Conſpirators, as he had promiled them; 
the Duke of Guije ſent out James d Auben, Marſhal of S. Andrew, and 
James Savey, Duke of Nemerrs, with all the Horſe they could raiſe, 
either of the King's Guard, or the Attendants of the Court ; who, being 
conveniently placed in Ambuſhes in the Woods thereabouts, were or- 
dered to wait for the Arrival of the Conſpirators. Mageres and Raunay, 
who led the Troops of Bearn, were the firſt that fell into the Ambuſh 
laid by the Count of Santerre, and, being daunted at fo ſudden an Aſ- 
fault, and not able either to fly or make any Defence, were taken Pri- 
ſoners with very little Diſpute. The Baron of Caſtelnau, who headed a 
great Number out of Gaſcony, being arrived at Noray, and there halting 
to refreſh his Horſe, that they might be able to continue their March, 
was ſurprized by the Duke of Nemours, who, ſurrounding him in that 
Place, where he had made no manner of Proviſion for any Defence, he 
thought it the beſt Way to ſubmit to the Duke's Mercy, who carried him 
and all his Followers Priſoriers to Ambois. La Renaudie, paſſing through 
the Woods, had eſcaped all the Ambuſcades, and, drawing near 2 the 
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Gates of Ambois, was there encountered by Pardillan with a Squadron of 1 560. 
reſolute Cuiraſſiers; ſeeing his Men well armed, and well mounted, 
and in good Order, he made a fierce Attack; but ſoon found, at it uſu- 
a!ly happens, that his raw, undiſciplined Men began to give Way to the 
Weight of Veterans ; and being reſolved to end his Life in an honourable 
Manner, he ſpurred on his Horſe to Pardillan, and, running his Tuch: 
through his Vizor, laid him dead upon the Ground: Whereupon, being 
grievouſly wounded in the Groin with a Harquebuſs Ball by Pardillan 
Page, who was near his Maſter, he died fighting valiantly, and the reft 
; of his Followers were almoſt all killed upon the Field, without much 
| R-fiftance. 

The next Day the reſt of the Conſpirators Troops, having heard of 
tie Death of La Renaudie and the Defeat of their Accomplices, and 
conſidering that all the Country round being now raiied upon them, 
there was no Probability of ſaving themſelves by Flight, reſolved, undcr 
the Conduct of La Motte and Coccaville, who were the only Captains 
leſt, to aſſault the Walls and Gates of Ambers. For, not knowing that 
the Prince of Cond? was under a ſtrict Guard, they expected he would 
raiſe ſome Commotion within the Town. The Aſſault was at firſt very 
reſolute and vigorous ; but finding the Caſtle in all Parts well defended, 
and being at laſt wearied out and in Deſpair of effecting their Purpoſe, 
they retreated into the Suburbs, reſolving to make an obſtinate Defence 
there, in Hopes that by the Help of the Night, which was now drawing 
on, they ſhould find fome Means of Eſcape. But the Cavalry coming 
in, that had been ſcouring the adjacent Country, and immediately ſetting 
Fire to the Houſes where they were, they almoſt all periſhed in the 
Flames, without being able in this laſt Extremity to perform any me- 
morable Action. The Chiefs of thoſe that were taken alive, in other 
Places, were reſerved to ſee if they could extort the Particulars of the Con- 
ſpiracy from them; the reſt were condemned to die, and being hanged upon 
Trees in the Fields, and over the Caſtle Walls, butchered and mangled 
by the Soldiers and Executioners, were a molt lamentable Spectacle, and 
gave Rite to that Deſolation and Bloodſhed, which, continuing for many 
Years after, produced ſuch miſerable and tragical Events. 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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perplexed how to remedy the Diforders diſcovered by the 
Conſpiracy : They deliberate about puniſhing the diſaffefted Princes: The 

by at Fontainbleau; the Reſolution to hold an Aſembly of the States 
General, who are d by the King to meet at Orleans : The Princes 
of Bourbon refuſe to go thither;, the King makes them change their Reſolu- 
tion; the Conſtable advantageth himſelf by Delays : The Princes of the 
Blood arrive at Orleans; the Prince of Conde is committed to Priſon, and 
condemned to die. Francis the Second dies ſuddenly : Charles the Ninth ſuc- 
ceeds to the Crown, and, being in his Minority, there ariſe great Diſſen/ions 
about the Regency: The Queen Mother is at laſt made Regent, and the King 
of Navarre Pre of the Provinces : The Prince of Cond# is abſolved, 
end Liberty of Conſcience tacitly granted to the Hugonots. The King is 


crowned 
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crowned at Rheims : The Conſtable unites with the Guiſes : They join toge- 
ther to take away Liberty of Conſcience from the Hugonots. The Edict of 
July follows. The Miniſters of the Hugonots demand a Conference and ob- 
tain it: It is held at Poiffy, but to no Purpoſe. The Hugonots departing 
from the Conference, preach with much Freedom ; great Cemmotions and 
_ Diſſenſions ariſe thereupon ; to remedy which, the States are aſſembled at 
aris; where, Liberty of Conſcience is openly granted by the Edict of Ja- 
nuary. The Heads of the Catholick Faction leave the Court, and draw the 
King of Navarre alſo in Confederacy with them. The Qucen Marber, being 
frighted at it, pretends to make a League with the Hugenots, and thereby 
adds Strength and Courage to that Party, 


45 


HE Forces of the Confpirators being thus diſperſed, and the 1300. 
greateſt Part of the Commanders, who had brought themup from 
the remoteſt Parts of the Kingdom, either taken or killed, the 

Fury and Violence of the Inſurrection was in Appearance abated and ſup- 

preſſed. None however having ſuffered but the ſeditious Rabble only, 

who were forced, by the Neceſſity of their Circumſtances, to run Head- 
long upon any Danger : And the Princes of Bourbon, with the other Lords 
of that Party, who had not diſcovered themſelves to be the Authors of the 
late Conſpiracy, continuing ſtill unſatisfied and ready to attempt new Mea- 
ſures; the common Peace was ſtill internally more than ever diſturbed, 
and the Safety of the Publick expoſed to freſh Troubles. This being 
very well known both to the Queen Mother and the Guz/es ; as ſoon as the 

Tumult and Commotions at Court began to ſubſide, which from the No- 

velty of the Accident were very great, in Order to make the ſpeedieſt and 

beſt Proviſion that was poſſible, againſt ſo evident a Danger; they 
immediately called all fuch as, being faithful Miniſters to the preſent 

Government, they thought might be truſted with the Secret of their pre- 

{ent Deliberations, to a Council in the King's own Chamber. There the 

Cauſes of the late Diſturbances being canvaſſed in a long Debate, and 

with much Confideration, it clearly appeared that they proceed<d entirely 

from the Practices and Inſtigation of the Princes of the Blood; and that, 
to maintain the King's Authority and the preſent Form of Government, 
it was neceſſary in the firſt Place to take away the Heads, and remove the 

Authors of that Inſurrection. They knew that, proceeding according to 

Strictneſs of Law, they might juſtly puniſh them, as Diſturbers of the 

publick Peace, as Favourers and Introducers of Hereſy, and finally, as 

Perſons who had conſpired againft the Liberty of the King, and the an- 

cient Conſtitution of the Kingdom; and made no Doubt of the People 

returning to their former Quiet and Obedience, when their Abettors were 
chaſtiſed and ſuppreſſed. But the great Reverence at all Times borne to 
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the royal Blood, and the Power of thoſe Princes that were ſaid to be 
concerned in the Conſpiracy, would have cauſed every one there to ſuſpend 
his Judgment, as it a to them a Matter of ſuch vaſt Conſequence, 
and every Way ſo exceeding dangerous; if the King himſelf, who was 
provoked to a much higher Degree and Reſentment than was commonly 
thought to be in his Nature, at fo ſudden a Commotion (which he faw 
was raiſed by the Princes, in the very Beginning of his Reign, without 
any Fault of his, or ill Uſage to his Subjects) had not animated the reſt by 
ſharp and ſtinging Expreſſions to reſolve upon ſome ſuch ſevere Courſe, as 
might ſhew his Senſe of the Indignity. To which the Queen Mother 
(no leſs ſollicitous for the Welfare of her Sons than her own Greatneſs) 
and the Guiſes, to maintain themſelves in Poſſeſſion of their preſent Pow- 
cr, readily conſenting, they altdinally concurred in a Reſolution to pu- 
niſh and deſtroy all thoſe that had either by their Counſel or Aſſiſtance 
adminiſtered Fuel to that Flame. 

But becauſe a Deliberation cf ſuch Weight, full of infinite Hazards 
and likely to be attended with terrible Conſequences, ought by all Means 
to be executed with the utmoſt Prudence and Circumſpection, they re- 
ſolved to proceed with Diſſimulation, pretending not to know any Thing 
farther relating to the Conſpiracy, than what had been publickly brought 
to light; to impute all the Blame to the Diverſity of Religions, and ill 
Government of the Magiſtrates; to ſeem rather terrified and intimidated 
at the Fury and ſudden Attempt of the Confpirators, than to think them- 
ſelves ſecure and out of Danger by their Suppreſſion; to appear out- 
wardly very defirous of regulating the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the 
Kingdom, and to find out proper Ways and Means of reforming the Go- 
vernment ; which, putting an End to all farther Pretenſions, might 
fatisfy thoſe turbulent. Spirits and reduce them to their former Tranquil- 
lity. By theſe Methods they thought to lull ſuch Perſons into Security 
as, from a Conſciouſneſs of their Guilt, lived in extreme Anxiety and 
Apprehenfion; and to accompliſh their Deſigns by Artifice, which 
they were ſenſible could hardly be effected by Force. And becauſe they 
imagined the Conſtable and the King of Navarre had, both by their 
Countenance and Aſſiſtance, contributed to foment theſe Diſturbances, 
and it was certainly known that the Vidame of Chartres and Andehat had 
been very active in them, who were all abſent and could not be got into 
their Power but with much Diſſimulation and Time, they reſolved even 
to ſet the Prince of Conde at Liberty, not only to create an Opinion that 
they were thoroughly convinced of his Loyalty, and had not penetrated 
to the Bottom of the Affair, but becauſe it would be rather prejudicial 
and dangerous than of any Advantage to them, if they ſhould puniſh or 
take off him alone, and ſuffer ſo many and ſuch powerful Reven gers of 
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his Death to eſcape: The Experience of paſt Times teaching us, that it 1560. 
is in vain to cut down the Body of a Tree, how high and lofty ſoever, ff —* 
there be any quick Roots left to make freſh Shoots. 

The Plan of their ſecret Reſolutions being thus laid, and covered over 
with the Veil of ſuch deep Diſſimulation, they determined to call a ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the three Eſtates, upon which the Authority of the 
whole Kingdom 1s devolved; and that for two Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe 
the Reſolution of the King againſt the Princes of the Blood was fo ſevere, 
he being but young and newly entered upon the Government, they 
thought it neceſſary that Act ſhould be confirmed by the univerſal Con- 
ſent and Concurrence of the Nation. Secondly, by declaring that the 
Intention of it was to enter into a common Conſultation concerning pto- 

r Remedies for the preſent Diſorders, and to ſettle a Form and Rules 

to be obſerved in Matters of Religion and the Adminiſtration of the ſu- 
ture Government, the King might have an apparent and reaſonable Oc- 
caſion for calling together all the Princes of the Blood and Cfiicers of 
the Crown, without giving Suſpicion to any body; neither would there 
be any plauſible Excuſe for their not coming, when it was given out 
that a Reformation was intended, which they openly proſeſſed to defire. 
But as an Aſſembly of the States is a Thing ever highly Gitliked by the 
Kings of France (becauſe, whilit they are fitting and repreſent the Body 
of the whole Kingdom, they have abſolute Power, and the King's Au- 
thority ſeems in a manner ſuſpended) it was therefore reſolved firſt to 
call a Council of all the principal Miniſters of State, under a Pretence of 
remedying the preſent Diſtractions ; in which it ſhould be propoſed and 
adviſed as neceſſary, by Perſons employed tor that Purpoſe ; that to the 
Princes and Lords that had been engaged in the Cortpiracy might not 
entertain any Jealouſy that the King had reſolved of h:mfclt to call an 
Aſſembly of the States, without the Deſire or Requeſt ct his Sub;cAs. 

Things being thus determined upon, Letters Patcnt were immediately 
iſſued, directed to all the Parliaments and Edicts publiſhed through the 
ſeveral Provinces of the Kingdom; in the Preambles ot which, the King, 
lamenting and complaining, that without any evident Occation a great 
Number of Perſons had rebelled and taken Arms againſt him, laid the 
whole Blame upon the Temerity of the Hugonots, who, h:v ag thrown 
off all fear of God and Love to their Country, endeavoured to diſturb the 
Peace and Tranquillity of the Kingdom; but as it was the Duty of a 
good Prince to proceed with Tenderneſs and fatherly Indulgence, he 
likewiſe declared that he was ready to pardon all ſuch as, acknowledg- 
ing their Error, ſhould retire peaceably to their own Houſes, with a 
Reſolution to live according to the Rites of the Catholic Church and in 
Obedience to the Civil Magiſtrate, Wherefore ke charged all his Courts 
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1560. of Parliament not to proceed upon any paſt Informations in Proſecutions 
—— for the Sake of Religion, but to provide with all Severity for the ſuture, 
that they ſhould offend no more in the like Manner, nor hold any un- 
lawful Aſſemblies: And as he deſired above all Things to give his People 
Satisfaction and to reform all Abuſes in the Government, he theretore 
ſignificd his Pleaſure to aſſemble all the Princes and eminent Perſons in the 
Kingdom at Fantainblrau, a Place conveniently fituated for that Purpoſe 

in the Heart of France, and not far from Paris, to provide by their Coun- 

{cl for the urgent Neceſſities of the State: For which Purpoſe he gave 

free Leave and Power to all Perſons whatſoever to come to the Aſſembly, 

or to ſend their Deputies and Grievances in Writing, which he would 

not only graciouſly hear himſelf, but grant the Supplicants Redreſs in 

Thing that was reaſonable or juſt. 

With theſe and other ſuch like Decrees induſtriouſly publiſhed in all 
Places, and with great Diſſimulation in the Court, they in ſome meaſure 
laid afleep the Sufpicions and Jealouſies of the Grandces; nor was 
there any one who did not believe that the Queen Mother and the Guiſes, 
being terrified with the ſudden Attempt of the Conſpirators, and more 
than ever apprehenſive of new Inſurrections, had determined to give all 
manner of reaſonable Satisfaction to the diſcontented Princes, and regu- 
late the Adminiſtration in ſuch a Manner, that every one, according to 
his Merit, ſhould partake in the Offices and Honours of the Government. 

In this Interval the Guard was taken off from the Prince of Conde, and 
he was left at Liberty either to ſtay at Court or depart, as he pleaſed; 
neither the King nor Queen omitting any outward Demonſtrations of 
Kindneſs that might tend to pacify him. But being full of Doubts and 
Suſpicions, and ſtill uneaſy in his Mind (as he thought, if he ſtayed, he 
thould be in Danger ; and if he left the Court, it would look as if he 
was guilty) he refolved in ſome meaſure to make a Trial of the King's 
Inclinations, and, if it was poffible, to penetrate into the real Intentions 
of his Miniſters. For which Purpoſe, coming one Day into the Privy 
Council, where the Princes of the Blood are always admitted, he endea- 
voured, in a very warm and ſpirited Manner, to clear himſelf of the 
Guilt of any * againſt the King's Perſon or that of the Queen, 
as had been falſely ſuggeſted by his Enemies: And becauſe Aſperſions 
thrown in ſecret could not otherwiſe be wiped off, he was ready, he 
faid, to maintain his Innocence Sword in Hand againſt any Perſon what- 
ſoever that dared to calumniate him as concerned in the late Confpiracy. 
Which Words, though they were pointed directly at the Lords of Guiſe, 
yet the Duke, remembering the Reſolutions taken, anfwered 
with great Art and Diſſimulation, that, well knowing the Goodneſs and 
Integiity of the Prince, he offered himſelf in Perſon to accompany him, 
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and hazard his Life as his Second, it diere were any that would accept 15509. 
the Challenge. 

After this Farce was over, wiuch was fo wcll acted, and witl ſuch a 
Shew of Sincerity on both Sides, that the moſt diſcerning and ſuſpicious 
began to think them real; the Prince being by no Means inwardly ſatis- 
tied, but thinking he had done enougi for his Juſtification, immediately 
leſt the Court, and with all Expedition went into Bearn to the Kin g of 
Navurre. 

They practiſed the like Artifices with the Conſtable, the Admiral, 
and the reſt, amuſing them in the tame Manner with kind Letters, and 
Coummilitons, and Charges of great Importance. Nor was there leſs 
Care taken in all the Provinces to provide againſt any new Inſurrection; 
ior Soldiers were quartered in thoſe Parts of the Kingdom that were moſt 
tutpected, and the Governors and Magittrates of the feveral Provinces 
and Cities were exceeding vigilant to prevent any ſecret Aſſemblies, 
where they perceived all the Mitchicf was hatched and contrived ; and, 
under Pretence of watching the Motions of the Hugonots, they kept a 
ſtrict Eye upon other People of all Sorts and Qualitics. But round the 
King's Perſon they ſtationed the Troops of Horie-Guards belonging to 
the Duke of Orleans and his Brother the Duke of Angauleſme, the Com- 
panies of Foot commanded by the Duke of Gui, the Duke of Aumeale, 
his Brother, the Duke of Larrain, the Duke of Nemours, Prince Lodovic 
Gcurago, Don Frencijco d'Efte, the Marſhal of Briſac, the Duke of Nevers, 
the Viſcount of Tavanne, the Count of Cruſſs/, and Monſieur de lo Broſſe, 
all well officered and by Men of Truft and Fidelity: To which were 
added the Prince of Conde's Troops and the Conſtable's; for being amongſt 
fo many others, their Motions might be carefully enough obſerved. All 
theſe, which amounted to a thouland Lances, were conſtantly quartered 
about the Court to be near the King. And to his uſual Guard were 
added two hundred Harquebuſiers on Horſeback under the Command of 
Monſieur de Richlieu, a Man of excecding great Reſolution and entirely 
dependent on the Government. The Princes and Miniſters of the Crown, 
many Prelates and Gentlemen were already ſummoned to attend the Aſ- 
ſembly at Fontainblear, where thoſe that were at the Helm procceded 
with ſo much Ditflimulation and a ſecming Fear and Apprehenſion of 
future Events, rather than any Intention of Severity or Revenge, that 
every body, even the Confpirators themſelves, began to flatter themſelves 
they ſhould now eaſily obtain fuch a Share and Regulation in the Govern- 
ment as they had long wiſhed for. 

In the mean Time, the High Chancellor, Olivier, dying, that Dig- 
nity was conferred upon Mzchael de F Hoſpital, who, beſides his tho- 

rough Acquaintance with the Greek an Roman Hiſtory, being a Man of 
| long 
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1560. long Experience in State Affairs, great Sagacity and Circumſpection, was 
thought a very proper Miniſter by the King for ſuch Purpoſes as were 
then in Agitation. The Queen likewite had uſed her utmott Endeavours 
ro advance this Creature of her own to the Chancellorthip; though the 
Lords of Guifſe ſtrenuouſly ſupported Lewrs de Morwilhers, one that was 
in no wiſe inferior either in Wiſdom or Reputation, but ſeemed not to 
aſpire to it, leſt he ſhould incur the Diſpleaſure of the Queen Mother, 
now beginning to grow jealous of their Greatneſs, and defirous of having 
fome Perſon in that important Office, who, being abſolutely dependent 
npon her Will, ſhould likewiſe have ſufficient Abilities to manage Af- 
fairs of ſuch Conſequence. 

But the Choice of the High Chancellor being at laſt confirmed (which 
had put an End to all Buſineſs for ſome Days) as the Execution of their 
Deſigns would not admit of any longer Delay; the King with the afore- 
mentioned Forces, and the Court all armed, went to Fontainbleau to aſſiſt 
at the appointed Aſſembly, the Event of which was impatiently expected 
by all Sides. The Conſtable arrived there two Days afterwards, accom- 
panied by his two Sons, Francis Marſhal of Montmorancy, and Henry 
Lord of Aruville ; likewite by the Admiral Andelat, and the Cardinal of 
Chaſtillon, his Nephews; the Vidame of Chartres, the Prince of Porctan, 
and fo numerous and gallant a Company of his Friends and Adherents, 
that he had nothing to fear either from the King's Strength or the Power 
of the Guiſes in ſo open a Place as Fontainbleau. The Prince of Conde and 
the King of Navarre, though kindly invited, had already refuſed to come 
thither. The firſt being ſo thoroughly exaſperated, that he applied him- 
ſelf more than ever to bring about a Change of Government ; the other, 
having left the Care of what concerned their common Intereſts to the 
Conſtable and the Admiral, to whom he ſent his Agent, James de la 
Segue, with neceffary Inſtructions, was determined to continue at a Di- 

ſtance and in Retirement. 
The Day appointed for opening the Aſſembly being now come, after 
they were met all together in the Queen Mother's Apartment, the King 
acquainted them with his Intention in a few Words, which was, to 
prevent the Troubles that were riſing, and to regulate ſuch Things as 
were thought neceſſary to be reformed ; wherefore he earneſtly deſired 
every one preſent to deliver his Opinion in what concerned the publick 
Good with Candour and Sincerity. The Queen Mother feconded the 
King in a Speech much to the fame Purpoſe, but more at large, exhort- 
ing them all to ſpeak their own Sentiments freely, without Fear or Fa- 
vour ; for that the Aſſembly was called on purpoſe to regulate and reform 
ſuch Things, as it was neceſſary, for their preſent and future Tranquillity. 
The Chancellor de ”Feſpite! made a long ſet Speech to that Effect like- 
I e wile, 
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wiſe, but deſcending more to Particulars, faid it was the King's Opinion, I 560, 
and that of the of his Council, that the Diſturbances in the King 


dom proceeded chiefly from Difference of Opinions in Religion, and next 
from the exceſſive Grievances laid upon the People by the King's Pre- 
deceſſors; and therefore called upon every one to declare his Opinion 
publickly, eſpecially upon thoſe two Points, that due Care might be taken 
for the quieting Men's Conſciences, and paying the Debts of the Crown, 
without laying any farther Weight upon the Subject already overcharged, 
but rather to propoſe ſome Method to diſburden and eaſe them of 
their Oppreſſions; that his Majeſty, however, prohibited none, if they 
knew of any other Diſorders or Irregularities in the Government, from 
plainly and freely diſcovering and repreſenting to the Aſſembly what they 
thought might conduce to the reſettling the preſent Diſtractions in the State 

After theſe Invitations, for the better Information of thoſe that ſhould 
be willing to ſpeak their Opinions, the Duke of GrzJe gave an Account 
of the military Province and other Affairs committed to his Charge; and 
the Cardinal of Lorrain entered into a particular Detail of the State of the 
Treaſury and publick Revenues commonly called Finances. After theſe 
Preambles the Aſſembly was diſiniſſed, that every body might have 
Time to conſider and prepare what he thought neceſſary to propote. 

The next Day, before any one offered to deliver his Opinion, the Ad- 
miral, more in Love with his own Schemes than ever, and conceiving 
that if he could increaſe the Apprehenfions of the Queen Mother and the 
Guiſes, he might the more eafily obtain ſuch a thorough Reformation as 
was aimed at, reſolved to ſet forth the Number and Power of the Hugo- 
nots, notwithſtanding the Suppreſſion of the late Conſpiracy, and by that 
Means conciliate to himſelf the Favour and abſolute ence of that 
Party: Wherelore, rifing from his Seat and preſenting himſelf before 
the King, he delivered him a Writing, and faid aloud, fo as to be plainly 
heard by every one, That it was a Petition from thoſe of the reformed Re- 
l:gion, who, in Confidence of bis Majeſty's good Faith and Royal Edits, 
wherein he permitted all People freely to complain of their Grievances, had 


deſired him to preſent it; and that though there were yet no Hands to it, 


nber his Majeſty ſhould fo order, it would he immediately ſubſcribed by a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Perſons. The King, who under his Mother's 
Inſtruction, had learnt the Art of difiembling, received the Paper very 
graciouſly, and with Expreſſions of great Kindneſs, commended the 
Confidence which the Admiral had repoſed in him, in pretenting the 
Deſires of his Subjects. This Paper being read by the Aubeſpine, it 
a to be a Petition from the Hugonats, in which, with many te- 
dious Particulars, they in general demanded Liberty of Conſcience, and 
Churches to be aſſigned them in every City, where they might freely ——_ 
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1560. their Religion. After the reading of which, the Admiral being returned 
——— to his Place and the Murmur ceaſed, which proceeded from the different 
Senſe that the Audience had of this Proceeding, it was recommended 


that every one ſhould deliver his Opinion in Order. The Cardinal of 
Lorrain, being naturally of a hot 'Temper, and called upon by the 
Obligation of his Profeſſion, could not forbear anſwering the Contents of 
the Petition, which he termed ſediticus, impudent, raſh, heretical, and 
petulant ; concluding, that if, to ſtrike a Terror into the King's Youth, it 
had been threatened that it ſhou!d be ſigned by a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand ſeditious People, he would take upon him to ſay, ere were obove a 
Million of honeſt Men ready to ſuppreſs the Baldneſs of fuch Rebels, ond care 
due Obedience to be ſteun to Royal Majeſty. Whereupon, the Admiral 
offering to reply, a warm Conteſt would very likely have enſued, to the 
Hindrance of all Buſineſs, if the King, interpoſing, had not enjoined 
them both Silence, and commanded the reſt to deliver their Opinions 
in regular Order. 

As to what related to Controverſies in Religion, they that favoured 
the Doctrine of Calvin (as there were many even amongſt the Prelates 
that inclined that Way) propoſed that the Pope ſhould be defired to grant 
a free, general Council, in which all Differences in Matters of Faith 
might be debated and determined by common Conſent ; and, if the 
Pope ſhould refuſe it, though highly neceſſary in the prefent Juncture 
for the Satisfaction of all Men, he King ought, according to the Ex- 
ample of many of his wiſe Predeceſſors, to call a national Council in his 
own Kingdom, where, under his Protection, thoſe Differences might 
be ended. But the Cardinal of Lorrain and others, that firmly adhered 
to the Catholick Religion, and were the major Part of the Aſſembly, 
faid there was no Occation for any Council but that which was begun 
many Years ago by the Pope's Order, and now newly reaſſembled at the 
City of Trent, whither, according to the Canons and the ancient Practice 
of the holy Church, every budy was at Liberty to have Recourſe, and to 
bring all Differences in Matters of Religion to be decided by their natural 
and proper Judges; and that to call a national Council, wiilit a general 
one was open, would be to ſcparate a moſt Chriſtian Kingdom from the 
Union and Fellowſhip of che holy Church, through the Caprice of a few 
deſperate Perſons : That it was not neceſiary to enter afreſh into thoſe 
Diſputes, as the general Council of Trent, having thoroughly diſcuſſed 
and examined the Doctrine of ſuch "ſcachers as diſſented from the Roman 
Church, had already in general rejected and condemned it; that they 
ſhould endeavour to purge the Kingdom by the beft Means they could, 
and not increaſe Diſorders and multiply Confutions by Hopes or Propoſals 
of new Councils: But if either the Morals of the Eccleſtaſticke, or any 
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Abuſes introduced into the Government of the Church of France, re- 1560. 
quired Reformation, or more ſevere Conſtitutions, an Aſſembly of Pre 


lates and Divines ought to be called, in which thoſe Diſorders might be 
remedied without entering into any Controverſies about their Faith. 
This Opinion was approved by a Majority, and at laſt einbraced by all. 

As for what concerned the State, after many Propoſals and Debates, 
which proceeded from Diverſity of Intereſts, Jabn de Montlue, Biſhop of 
Valence, having propoſed an Aſſembly of the States, by a ſecret Order 
from the Queen, both Parties willingly conſented to it. The Conſtable, 
the Admiral, and their Faction, becauſe they expected a Reformation of 
the Government from it; the Queen Mother and the Guiſes, becauſe 
they ſaw Things going on very faſt of themſelves to the End they deſired. 

When this Debate was ended, the King, by his Chancellor, thanked 
the Lords of the Aſſembly ; and Letters Patent were immediately diſ- 
patched by the Secretaries to all the Provinces in the Kingdom, com- 
manding them to ſend their Deputies to Orleans in the Month of Ofober 
next, there to hold a general Aſſembly of the States. Orders were ſent 
at the fame Time to the principal Prelates, that they ſhould meet at Porfy 
in the Month of February following, to reform thoſe Abuſes that were 
introduced into the Government and Miniſtry of the Church, and take Care 
that ſome of their Body ſhould likewiſe go tothe general Council of Trent. 
When the Aſſembly was ended, every one had Liberty to return home, 
and was defired to meet again at Orleans to aſſiſt at the Aſſembly of the 
States. 

But La Sagne, the King of Navarre's Agent, being charged with Let- 
ters of Advice from the Conſtable; the Admiral and the reſt of their 
Adherents, directed to his Maſter, returning towards Bearn, after he had 
left Fontainbleau, was ſeized at Eftampes by an expreſs Order from the 
Queen, and ſent from thence in a private Manner to Court, with all his 
Papers. The Letters only contained general Compliments, ſuch as uſually 

s amongſt Friends, and, being examined, he conſtantly denied that he 

any other Commiſſion than what was plain to be ſcen from thoſe 
Letters; but, being brought to the Place of Torture, to draw the Truth 
from him by Force, and not being able to endure the Rack, he confeſſed 
that the Prince of Conde had adviſed, and the King of Navarre in Part 
conſented to leave Bearn, and, under Pretence of coming to Court, fud- 
denly take Poſſeſſion of all the principal Towns in the Road; and then 
having made himſelf Maſter of Paris, by the Aſſiſtance of the Conſtable, 


whoſe Son, the Marſhal of Mantmorancy, was Governor of it, cauſe a Re- 


volt in P:cardy, by means of the Lords of Senarpont and Bouchavanne, and 
bring over Bretagnz to his Party by the Aid of the Duke of Efampes, who, 
being Governor 0: that Province, had great Dependances there; and fe 
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1560. come to Court armed and accompanied by the Forces of the Hugonets, 

and oblige the States not only to depoſe the Queen Mother and the Gwe: 

from the Government, but declare the King was not out of his Mino- 

rity till the Twenty Second Year of his Age, and appoint the King of 

'avarre, the Prince of C:nd?, and the Conſtable, his Guardians and Go- 

vernors of the Kingdom. To this Confeſſion, he added that if they put 

the Cover of the Vidame of Chartres's Letters, which were taken from him 

into Water, the Characters would preſently appear, and they would find 

there all written that he had faid. Thus, by the Confeſſion of their 

Agent and the Teſtimony of the Letters, the new Deſigns of the Conſpi- 
rators were diſcovered. 

But as the Power and ts of the diſcontented Princes (now 
determined to attempt a Change of Government) daily increaſed, the 
Court took their Meaſures to prevent it, with ſo much the more Care and 
Diligence; for ſtill continuing their wonted Diſſimulation, they contrived 
by various Excuſes and Pretences, to draw near to the King's Perſon, or 
remove from the Government of the ſuſpected Provinces, all ſuch as 

being united with the Princes of the Blood were inſtructed to raiſe any Di- 
ſturbance or Commotion. For this Purpoſe, the Duke of Effampes, being 
ſent for under a Pretence of being appointed Governor of the Kingdom of 

Scotland, was kept there with artful Delays. And Senarpont, being de- 
clared Lieutenant to the Marſhal of Briſac, coming to receive new In- 
ſtructions relating to his Government, was by the fame Contrivances pre- 
vented from fomenting any Inſurrection in Picaray; and in the like Man- 
ner all the reſt were amuſed and detained under different Pretences. But 
the Remedies were not equal to the Violence of the Diſeaſe, which was 
now become inveterate. 

The Hugonts, having been encouraged by the firſt Adviſers of the Inſur- 
rection at Ambors, and the open Declaration of the Admiral, began to be 
„„ ee in every Part of the Kingdom, and laying aſide all Reſpect 

Obedience, not only publickly reſiſted the Magiſtrates, but in many 
Places had abſolutely taken Arms, endeavouring to raiſe the Provinces 
and get Pofleflion of ſome ſtrong Places, whither they might retire 
with Safety. Which Things were carried on in ſuch a Manner, that News 

and Complaints of their Infolence were daily ſent to the Court from all 

Parts. But one Circumſtance, more preſſing and important than all the 

reſt, induced them to haſten their former Reſolutions. For the Prince 

of Conde, perſiſting in his old Deſigns, and urged forwards by a Conſci- 
vuſneſs of his Guilt, not being able to quiet his Thoughts or reſtrain his 

Ambition, determined to make himſelf Maſter of a ſtrong hold in ſome 

Part of the Kingdom, which might afterwards ſerve him for a Retreat, or 

Place of Arms, if he ſhould be forced to make Preparations for War. 

OO Amongil, 
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Amongſt many others in which he kept ſecret Intelligence, none ſeemed 1 560. 


ſo convenient tor that Purpoſe as Lions, a rich and populous City ſituated 
upon the Banks of two navigable Rivers, not far from Geneva, the prin- 
cipal Seat of the Fiugonots, and fo near the Confines of Germany, that he 
might eafily receive ſpeedy Succours from the proteſtant Princes there, and 
the united Cantons of Switzerland; from which he might alſo, upon any 
Exigency, ſoon retire into fome free and ſecure Place out of the 
Kingdom. 

For which purpoſe, by the Aſſiſtance of the two Brothers, De Maligny 
his old Acquaintance, he found means to tamper with ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal Men in the City, which, upon the Account of Trade is always in- 
habited by many Strangers of all Nations, and, from the Nearneſs of 
Geneva, was then filled with People averſe to the Catholick Religion, and 
inclined to the Doctrine of Cakuin. Theſe, when they thought they had 
got a Party ſtrong enough in the City to raiſe an Inſurrection, endeavoured 
to bring in Soldiers privately and unarmed, and others of their Dependants ; 
who being afterwards furniſhed with Arms, might ſuddenly ſieze upon 
the Bridges, and common Hall, and at laſt reduce the whole 'Town into 
their Power. 

The Marſhal of St. Andrew was then Governor of Lions, and being 
lately ſent for to Court, upon the t Occaſions, had left his Nephew 
the Abbot of Achon there with the fame Authority : Who, having tho- 
roughly diſcovered the Practices of the Hugonots, and the Time they de- 
figned to riſe, by means of ſome Catholick Merchants, that were feartul 
of lofing their Property, and Enemies to ſuch Counſels as might diſturb 
the Peace of the City, appointed Pro, the chief Deputy of the Citizens, 
with three hundred Firelocks, to place a Guard upon the Bridges over 
the Rhone and the Soane, the Night before the Fifth of September, and to 
inveſt that Part of the City, which lies betwixt the two Rivers, where he 
knew the Confpirators were to aſſemble. But the Ma/gnys, being aware 
of the Catholicks Deſign, and not caring to be ſurrounded and attacked 
on a ſudden, were beforehand with the Governor's Men by the Favour 
of the Night, and puſhing forwards with the utmoſt Speed and Reſolu- 
tion, got poſſeſſion of the Bridge over the Soane, where they lay waiting 
with great Silence, in Hope that the Catholicks, terrified with the Sud- 
denneſs of the Encounter, would eaſily be put into Diſorder ; by which a 
Paſſage would be open for them to make themſelves Maſters of the large 
Square, and of the ſtrongeſt and chief Parts of the Town. 


But it happened quite otherwiſe ; for the Catholicks ſuſtaining the firit | 


Shock without Diſorder or Confufion, and freſh Supplies of Men being 
continually ſent by the Governor, the Conſpirators could hold out no longer: 
And the reſt of the Accomplices, ſeeing the Beginning ſo difficult, durſt 

— not 
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1560. not move or ſo much as make their Appearance. So that when the NMalignys, 
. who were wearied out with fighting all Night, perceived the Gate behind 


them was open at Break of Day, which the Governor had ordered not to be 
ſhut, left the Danger might be increaſed by a deſperate Reſiſtance, they 
betook themſelves to Flight, and many of their Faction with them: 
Others ſtealing away privately, or hiding themielves in Houice, the Town 
was delivered from the Peril and Apprehenſion it had been under from fo 
great a Commotion. 

The Governor then in all Haſte calling in ſuch Troops as were quar- 
tered near, and having made diligent Scarch for the Conſpirators, con- 
demned ſome of them to be publicly hanged, in order to ſtrike a Terror 
into the Hugonots, by the Severity of their Puniſhment ; others he faved 
alive, and ſent them immediately under a ſtrong Guard to Court, who 
atterwards confirmed the Depoſitions of other Priſoners, that were taken 
to found a Proceſs upon againſt the diſaffected Princes. | 

When the News of this Attempt arrived at Court, the King being re- 
ſolved to uſe no longer Delays, nor give farther Time for freſh Expe- 
riments, departed from Fontainblea: with the thouſand Lances that uſed to 
attend him, and two old Regiments of Foot that were lately returned out 
of Garriſon in Piedmont and Scotland; and taking the Rout of Orleans, ſum- 
moned the Deputies of all the Provinces to appear there. 

The French Nation is divided into three Orders, by them called Szates. 
The firſt conſiſts of Eccleſiaſticks; the ſecond of the Nobility; and the 
third of the Common People. Theſe, being ſubdivided into thirty Di- 
ſtricts or Juriſdictions, which they call Bailliages or Seneſchauſors, when a 
general Aſſembly of the Kingdom is to be held, all reſort to their chief 
City, and ſeparating themſelves into three diſtinct Chambers, every one 
chuſes a Deputy, who in the Name of that Body is to aſſiſt at the gene- 
ral Aſſembly, wherein all the Affairs that concern any of thete three Or- 
ders, or the Government of the State are propoſed and diſcuſſed. 

In this Manner, three Deputies are ſent by every Bailliage, one for the 
Ecclefiaſticks, one for the Nobility, and one for the People, which, by a 
more honourable Term, 1s called the third State. When they are met 
together in the Preſence of the King, the Princes of the Blood, and great 
Officers of the Crown, they form the Body of the States General, and 
repreſent the Authority, Name, and Power of the whole Nation. If the 
King iscapable of governing, and 1s there in Perſon, they have a Power to 
conſent to his Demands, to propoſe Things neceſſary for the good of their 
Order, to lay freſh Taxes upon the People, and to make or receive new Laws 
and Conſtitutions; but when the King is in his Minority, or otherwiſe in- 
capacitated to govern, they have Authority, if there is any Diſpute about 
it, to chuſe a Regent, to diſpoſe of the principal Offices, and to appoint a 


Council; 
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Council; and, if the Royal Line ſhould fail, to chuſe a new King, ac- 1560. 
cording to the Salic Law. But beſides theſe great Privileges, the Kings 
have always been accuſtomed to aſſemble the States upon any weigh 
and urgent Occaſion, and to determine in all Caſes of Difficulty wi 
their Advice and Conſent: Thinking, not only, that the Reſolutions of 
the Prince became more valid by publick Conſent, but that it was alſo 

in a lawful and truly Royal Government, that all important Af- 
fairs ſhould be communicated to the Body of the People. Now it plainly 
appearing at that Time, that every thing was in great Diſorder, by the 
Diſſenſions amongſt the Nobility and Differences in Religion, and ſtocd 
in need of a ſpeedy Remedy; the Deputies elected by the Provinces, and 
inſtantly called upon by reiterated Orders from the Court, immediately re- 
paired to Orleans at the Beginning of Oclober; where the King himſelf 
alſo being arrived, with a great Attendance of the principal Lords and 
Otficers of the Crown, they now waited for nothing but the coming of 
the diſcontented Princes. The Conſtable and his Sons continued at Chan- 
billy, their uſual Abode ; the King of Navarre, and the Prince his Brother, 
were retired into Bearn; and being fummoned by the King's Letters to 
come to tae Aſſembly of the States, they did not peremptorily refuſe to 
_ but put off the Time of their Appearance with many Excuſes and 
Delays. 

This Manner of proceeding greatly perplexed the King and all his 
Miniſters, as they doubted, and not without Reaſon, that the Princes, 
either ſuſpecting ſomething of themſelves, or having had Intelligence from 
ſome Friend, would fruſtrate all their great Defigns and Preparations, 
which were wholly founded upon their coming. And indeed the Prince of 
Conde, being accuted by his own Conſcience, and thoroughly convinced, 
that ſufficient Proofs of his Intention would appear from the Priſoners at 
Azmbzis, the Confeſſion of La Sague, and the Conſpirators taken at Lions, 
was grown fo excecdingly ſuſpicious, that no Perſuaſions could move him 
to truſt himſelf any more in the King's Power, or that of his Miniſters, 
the principal of whom he knew were his mortal Enemies. But the 
King of Navarre, either having a clearer Conſcience, or being of a more 
credulous Nature than his Brother, thought, that by going to the States 
they ſhould eafily obtain a Reformation inthe Government, which was the 
thing they had ſo much laboured for: And that, if they refuſcd to go thither 
they thould condemn themſelves and leave the Fie!d open tothe Perſecution 
and Revenge of the Guiſes. Nor could he poflibly be prevailed upon to 
believe, that, in the Face of a general Aſſembly of the whole Kingdom, 
the King being as yet a Pupil in a great meaſure, an alan Woman and 
two Stran would dare to lay violent Hands upon the Princes of the 
Blood, againſt whom the boldeſt and moſt vindictive Kings had ever pro- 
- I . ceeded 
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660. ceeded with the utmoſt Caution, as Perſons not to be violated, and in a 
Manner ſacred. For which Reaſons, he ſeemed determined to go to the 


Aſſembly, and take the Prince with him, whatever might be the Event : 
Being unwilling to give them an nity of condemning him, whilſt 
he was abſent, and without any Kind of Defence, as he was certain they 
would not fail to do, if he ſtayed away. Whereas, if he was there himſelf 
to manage the Deputies, he if his Actions could not ſtand the Teſt 
of ſtrict Juſtice, his Pretenſions would yet appear fo reaſonable as to plead 
his Excuſe, and obtain Pardon at leaſt, if no better Terms could be had, 
in Conſideration of his Quality and Pre-eminence of Blood. All their 
Counſellors and Friends concurred in this Opinion, except the Prince's 
Wite and his Mother-in-law, who both vehemently oppoſed it, eſteem- 
ing every other Loſs inconfiderable, in compariſon of the Hazard they 
run of loſing their Lives there. 

Whilſt they were in this Debate, the Count of Cruſſal ſuddenly arrived, 
and after him the Marſhal of St. Andrew, whom the King had diſpatched 
ſeparately to perſuade the Princes to come. They repreſented to them 
that this grave and venerable Aſſembly was called with much 
Expence to the King and Inconvenience to the whole Kingdom, only in 
Conſideration of the Princes of the Blood, and to fatisfy their Inſtances 
and Complaints. That it was their Duty to give their Opinions in regu- 
lating the Government, and Deciſion of Points controverted in Religion; 
Matters of fuch Importance as could not be determined without their 
Aſſiſtance: That the King had great Reaſon to think himſelf mocked, 
and the States to look upon themſelves as lighted by the Princes of Bour- 
ben Since, having ſo often defired a Reformation in the Government, 
and to have the Hugonots Cauſe examined, now, though the Time was 
come, and the States met for that Purpoſe, they did not ſeem inclined to 
come near them; contemning the Majeſty of that Aſſembly, which was 
the repreſentative of the whole Kingdom: That they ought not 
hereafter to blame any Body but themſelves, if they were juſtly excluded 
from any Part or Charge in the Government, fince they would not vouch- 
fafe to come and receive that Share which the King had determined, with 
the Approbation of the States, to aſſign them; that ſhewing themſelves 
thus manifeſtly averſe to the King's Service, and the Good of the Crown, 
they muſt not wonder, if ſpeedy and vigorous Reſolutions were taken to 
ſuppreſs and ext! thoſe Roots of Diſcord and apparent Defigns of In- 
novation : That though the King was defirous of gratifying all ſuch as 
ſhewed him due Reſpect and Deference, yet he was reſolved to oblige 
thoſe to a forced and neceſſary Obedience, who had any Intentions of 
ſeparating themſelves from his Councils, and ſtirring up Commotions in 
the Cities and Provinces of the Kingdom: Of which Crimes he ſhould 
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think the Princes of Bourbon guilty, if they did not take Care to ſhew 1560. 
their Innocence, but confirmed the common Reports by a contumacious 
Abſence; which being never believed either by the King or his Council, 
yet his Majeſty deſired, that for the Honour of the Royal Blood, they 
would give ſome publick Demonſtration of Duty and Loyalty, and a real 
Union for the publick Good, that might convince the whole Nation, 
which had turned its Eyes, with wonderful Expectation, upon the Event 
of the preſent Meeting. 

This Meflage from the King was delivered to the Princes of Bourbon; 
and would have had but little Effect upon the Prince of Conde, who re- 
ſolved not to venture luis Perſon in a Place, where his Enemies had the 
Superiority, if an abſolute Neceſſity had not forced him to break that Re- 
ſolution. For the Count of Cuſſol, being returned to Court, and having 
ſignified the Back wardneſs of the Princes to come to the Aſſembly; the 
Guz/es preſſing and inſiſting that Force might be uſed to oblige them, and 
the Queen not ſeeming averſe to it (being deſirous to ſee the Seeds of 
thoſe Diſcords eradicated, and her Sons quietly re-eſtabliſhed in their 
States) the King took a Reſolution to make a Shew of compelling them 
by Arms. For this Purpoſe, the Marſhal De Termes being diſpatched 
into Gaſcony, an Army began to be formed there under his Command, 
and all the Troops and Intantry, that were diſtributed through the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, were marched that Way. The Princes of Bourbon were 
not only without Arms, and un „but confined alſo in Bearn, a 
narrow Country, at the Foot of Pyrenees, and ſhut up and 1 
partly by France, partly by Spain, on all Sides. So that they were ſure to 
be cruſhed and dei „being attacked on one Side by the French Army 
out of Gaſcony, and on the other, by the King of Sparn's Forces, Who 
would be glad of an nity of tearing — him hat little remained 
of the Kingdom of Navarre. In France the Prince's Deſigns had every 
where miſcarried; and in Bearn, he had neither Men nor Money. 
Wherefore the King of Navarre, ſhewing the Neceflity to which all 
Counſels muſt give Way, and unwilling upon any Account to hazard the 
reſt of his State, together with the Safety of his Wife and Children, who 
were in the ſame Place, at laſt prevailed upon his Brother to go ; they being 
all of Opinion, that the Guiſes would not venture to attempt any thing 
againſt them, whilſt the States were fitting: Whereas if they obſtinately 
continued at Bearn, they ſhould certainly be compelled to ſubmit by Force, 
and of Conſequence be for ever branded with the odious Name of Rebels. 

Charles, Cardinal of Bourbon, contributed much to bring them to this Re- 
ſolution. For being a Man of a mild and fweet Temper, as appeared in 
the whole Courſe of his Life, averſe to Novelties, and extremely affectionate 
to his Brothers, when he underſtood the King's Intention and the Prepa- 
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1560. rations that were making, he, at the Inſtance of the Queen Mother, who 


vas dt ſirous that their Deſigns might take effect if poſſible, without the 
Tumult of Arms or the Hazard of War, preſently took Poſt and went into 
Barn to perſuade them to come; magnifying, on one Side, the Greatneſs 
of the Forces that were raiſing, which they were not by any means able 
to reſiſt; and aſſuring them, on the other, that there appeared no Diſpoſi- 
tion in the King or Queen Mother, to any thing elſe but Amity, and a 
Deſire of Peace and Agreement. So that leaving the Queen with the 
young Children at Pau, they all three departed with a fmall Retinue, 
to prevent any Cauſe of Suſpicion, and went together towards the 
Court. 

The Conſtable was likewiſe ſent for, but not with ſo much Earneſt- 
neſs, becauſe he was in a Place, where they might eaſily get him into 
their Power, whenever they pleaſed. But he proceeded with greater 
Cunning and more ſecurely: Becauſe, not. having favoured the Faction of 
the Malecontents, otherwiſe than with his Counſel, which likewiſe ever 
tended to ſeek Redreſs from the States rather than ſtir up any Inſurrection 
or Rebellion, he reſolved not to encreaſe the Suſpicion againſt him by re- 
fufing to go to Court, but to defer his Coming thither by other Artifices 
and Contrivances, till he faw what became of the Princes of Burbon. 
For which Purpole, being arrived at Paris, and there feigning to be ſeized 
with a Cat:rrh and the Gout, he returned (till he could get better) to his 
own Houſe. And ſetting out again many Days after, under a Pretence 
that too much Motion was painful to him, which might very well be ſup- 
poſed upon Account of his Age, heproceeded by little Journeys, and went 
out of the Way, for Convenience of Lodging, artfully delaying the Tune, 
ti} he could hear that tlie others were arrived. 

It is certzin, that when his Sons perſuaded him to go, by telling him that 
neither the Queen Mother, nor the Gzrf's would be bold enough to uſe 
any Violence to a Man fo much eſteemed as he was, and that had fuch 
great Dependances in the Kingdom, he, grown wile by long Experience, 
made Anſwer, That thoſe about the King could govern the State as they 
« pleated, without any Obſtacle or Interruption whatſoever, and yet for all 
« thatinduſtriouſly went about to ſtir up Oppotſi:ion and Reſiſtance to their 
« Meaſures by aſſembling the States: A Method of proceeding that could 
« not be accounted for, except they had ſome ſecret Deſign, which a little 
«. Patience would probably bring to Light.” This being thought a ſatis- 
factory Reply by his Sons, he ſtill endeavoured, by one Excute or other, 
to take the Advantage of Time and Delays. 

In the mean Time, the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Cond: 
were met upon the Confines by the Marſhal De Termes, who, under a 
Shew of Reſpect, eſcorted them with a great Pody of Cavalry, to ſecure 
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thoſe Tons which La Sague had mentioned in his Confeſſion; and at 1360. 


the fame Time ſent other Companies of Foot and Horſe to 
block up the Roads, through which they had already paſſed, left the 
Princes ſhould change their Reſolution, and endeavour ſecretly to 
back again into Bearn. But Intelligence being arrived at Orleans, G 
the Princes being on their Journey, were come intothe King's Dominions, 
and fafely guarded by the Troops of De Termes ; Jerome Greflet, High 
Bailiff of Orleans, who was accuſed of having held a Correſpondence with 
the Hugonots, in Order to make that City revolt to the diſcontented 
Princes, was immediately taken into cloſe Cuſtody, and the Vidame of 
Chartres, who had unadviiedly ſtaid, contriving treſh Diſturbances in 
the City of Paris, by a particular Or der from the King, committed to 
Priton there. 

Aidelot was not ſo eaſily enſnared: For, being as cautious and circum- 
ſpect in providing againſt Dangers, as he was bold and precipitate in ad- 
viting them, he had privately retired to the remoteſt Parts of Bretagne, 
near to the Sea Side, being determined, in Caſe of Neceſſity, to paf 
over into England. But the Admiral, who had behaved with great Cau- 
tion and Reſerve in every ChramPence of this Atfair, and without being 
diſcovered, went freely to the Aſiembly, at the very Beginning of it, 
with an Intent to employ all his Intereſt there for the Advantage of his 
Party, and meeting with a very gracious Reception trom the King, and 
being treated with great Reſpect by the Queen (according to her Custom) 
he had an Opportunity of narrowly obſerving all the Tranſactions of the 
Court, and having thoroughly penetrated into their ſecret Deſigns, 
aſterwards gave Intelligence of them, in the moſt private Manner, boti 
to the Conſtable and the King of Navorre. 

There was now no longer any Need therefore of Diſſimulation; for the 
Princes of Bourbon, being neither joined upon the Road, nor aitended by 
any Body, but a few of their intimate and familiar F riends, arrived at 
Orleans, the 2gth Day of Ocfaber: Where (contrary to the Cuſtom of the 
Court even in Time of War) they found not only the Gates ot the City 
guarded by a great Number of Soldiers, but the ſtrong Holds ſecured, 
the Paſſes munacd. and Watches ſtationed at the End of every Street, with 
a terrible Oſtentation of all Manner of warlike Inſtruments, and many Com- 
panies of train d Bands. Through theſe they were conducted to the Pa- 
lace, which was much more ſtrictly guarded than if it had been the Tent 
or Pavilion of a General in the midſt of an Army: But when they came to 
the Gate with an Intention of going into the Court on Horſeback (which 
is a Privilege that belongs to the Princes of the Blood) they found it ſhut, 
and only the Wicket open : So that they were obliged to diſmount in the 
middle of the Highway; and being neither ſaluted nor taken Notice bo 
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1560. but by very few, were introduced into the King's Preſence ; who, being 
—— ſeated betwixt the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lorram, and fur- 
rounded by the Captains of his Guard, received them in a Manner, that- 


was very different from that Affability and Complaifance, which the Kings 
of France generally ſhew to all Men, but eſpecially to the Princes of their 
Blood. From thence the King himſelf, not attended by the Guifes, re- 
tired with them into the Queen Mother's Appartment, who, not for- 
getting her old Maxims of keeping herſelf always independent, and 
ſeemingly not at all intereſted in any Party, received them with the uſual 
Ceremonies of Reſpect, and ſuch an Appearance of Concern, that Tears 
were ſeen to fall from her Eyes. 

But the King, till keeping up the fame ſevere Countenance, and turn- 
ing to the Prince of Conde, began to complain in very ſharp Terms, that, 
in Contempt of all human and divine Laws, and without any Sort of In- 
jury or ill Uſage received from him, he had many Times ſtirred up his 
Subjects to rebel, kindled a War in ſeveral Parts of his Kingdom, at- 
tempted to ſurpriſe his principal Cities, and been concerned in Plots even 
againſt his own Life and that of his Brother's. To which the Prince, 
not at all diſmayed, boldly anſwering, that theſe Accuſations were en- 
tirely owing to the Malice and Calumny of his Enemies, and that he 
could very ſoon make his Innocence appear to all the World. The King 
replied, that, to find out the Truth, it was neceſſary to accord- 
ing to the uſual Methods of Juitice ; and retiring immediately out of the 
Apartment, commanded the Captains of his Guards to take him into 
Cuſtody. | | 

| thn this the Queen Mother, who was obliged to comply with the 
Neceſſity of the Times, but not forgetting the ſudden Changes that hap- 
pen in all worldly Affairs, endeavoured to comfort the King of Navarre 
with kind Words ; whilſt the Prince, without faying any thing but to 
blame himſelf for having been fo deluded by the Cardinal his Brother, 
was led to a neighbouring Houſe, which, being prepared for that Pur- 
poſe, had the Windows walled up, the Gates doubled, and was reduced 
into a kind of a Fortreſs, flanked with Artillery and ſtrictly guarded on 
every Side. 

The King of Navarre, aſtoniſhed at his Brother's Impriſonment, after 
many Complaints and long Debate with the Queen Mother (who, laying 
the Fault upon the Duke of Guiſe, Lieutenant-General, endeavoured to 
ſhift off all Suſpicion and IIl-will from herſelf ) was conducted to a Houſe 
adjoining to the King's Palace, where his uſual Attendants were changed, 
and, to prevent him from entering into freſh Practices, he had a Guard ſet 
over him, and was in all other Reſpects treated as a Priſoner. 

At the very fame Time that the Prince was confined, —_— 
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chard, the King of Navarre's Secretary, was arreſted, and all his Letters 1560. 
and Papers taken from him. — 
That Night likewiſe Tanaquil de Carroug 


e went from Court towards 
the Confines of Picardy, and ſeizing Magdalen de Roye the Prince's Mo- 
ther-in-law, in her Houſe at Anicy, where, upon the Account of her 
Sex, ſhe lived without Fear or A » ſent her Priſoner to the 
Caſtle of St. Germain, and took all her Letters and Papers with him to 
Court. 

But the Conſtable, hearing this News (notwithſtanding the Gates of 
the City were kept ſhut and Travellers were forbid to paſs) and being 
ſtill upon the Road, ſome few Leagues from Paris, ſtopped where he 
was, with a Reſolution not to proceed any further till he faw what would 
be the Event. | 

In the mean time the Aſſembly of the States began, where the firſt 
thing that was done, was to make a Profeſſion of their Faith; which, 
being drawn up by the Doctors of the Sorbonne conformable to the Be- 
lief of the Roman Catholick Church, and publickly read by the Cardinal 
of Tournon, Preſident of the Eccleſiaſtical Order, was, by a folemn Oath, 
approved and confirmed by every one of the Deputies ; that no one who 
was not a true Catholick might inadvertently be admitted to give his 
Vote in that Aſſembly. 

This folemn Act being paſſed, the High Chancellor, in Preſence of 
the King, propoſed tho'e Things that were neceſſary to be conſulted upon 
for the Reformation of the Government: After which, the Demands of 
the Provinces being likewite fignified, the three Orders retired into their 
ſeveral Chambers, to deliberate upon them ſeparately and then make 
their Report to the whole Aſſembly. But that was the leaſt of every 
one's Thoughts; for they were all in great Suſpence and waiting for the 
Iſſue of the Prince's Impriſonment, which was confirmed by a folemn 
Decree of the Privy Council, ſigned by the King himſelf, the High 
Chancellor, and all the other Lords, except the Guiſes, who abſented 
themſelves when the Cauſe of the Princes of Bourbon was brought upon 
the Carpet, on account of the Enmity ſubſiſting betwixt them; and it 
was referred to a Committee of Delegates, who, after a judicial Proceſs, 
were to pronounce Sentence. The Delegates were Chr:/ipher de Thou, 
Prefident of the Parliament of Paris, Bartholomew de Faye and James 
Viole, Counſellors in the fame Parliament. And, according to the 
Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, Giles Bourdin, Procurator of the King's Ex- 
chequer, performed the Office of Attorney-General. Jahn Tilliet, Pro- 
thonotary in the Court of Parliament, formed the Proceſs ; all the Ex- 
aminations and other Steps being taken in the Preſence of the High. 
Chancellor de PF Heſprtal. | 
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1 360. Proceeding in this Manner upon the Depoſitions of the Priſoners, who 


were brought for that Purpoſe from Aiibois, Licus, and ſeveral other 
Places, they were going to examine the Prince upon the Points already 
diſcovered and proved. But the Chancellor and the Delcgates coming 
to int te the Prince at the Houſe where he was confined, he poſi- 
tively refuſed to anſwer or ſubmit himſelf to the Examination of any of 
them; alledging that, as Prince of the Blood, he was not ſubject to any 
Court of Judicature but the Parliament of Paris in the Chamber of Peers; 
that is, in a full Convention of all the Orders, the King himfelf being 
there in Perſon, with the Twelve Peers of Baue and all the great Officers 
of the Crown, according to the Cuſtom of former Times; and therefore 
he thought hiniſelf obliged to aſſert his Right, and appeal to the King 
againſt ſuch an extraordinary and irregular Manner of proceeding. This 
Appeal being reported to the Privy Council, though it appeared but rea- 
tonable and according to the uſual Forms and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, 
yet, as the preſent Caſe required a fpeedy Deciſion, and no Law making 
it neceſſary that the Cauſes of the Princes ſhould be always tried with to 
much Formality in the Chamber of Peers, it was declared not valid. But 
the Prince, having often repeated his Appeal and ftill proteſting againſt 
their Authority, the Privy Council, at the Demand of the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, at laſt declared that he was to be held as convict becauſe he had 
refuſed the Delegates. Being thus forced to fubmit to an Examination, 

proceeded judicially and with great Expedition through all the 
Particulars, till they came to pronounce Sentence. 

Though the Princes of Bourbon were now reduced to fuch Diſtreſs, 
that they were likely to expiate the Guilt of the late Conſpiracies with 
their Blood ; yet there was not any body in the whole French Nation fo 
much their Enemy as not to be exceedingly affected with Compaſſion 
towards them, conſidering the high Birth and noble Deportment of both 
the Brothers. The Guiſes only, Men of a reſolute Diſpofition, either 
really believing it was expedient for the common Peace and Safety of the 
Kingdom, or elſe, as their Enemies gave out, being eager to ſuppreſs 
their Competitors and confirm their own Greatneſs, conſtantly purſued 
their firſt Defigns, without any Regard either to the Quality or Merit of 
the Perions, and vehemently inſiſted upon the Neceſſity of cutting off, at 
two Blows only, the Heads of Hereſy and Rebellion at the ſame time. 

But the Queen Mother, though ſhe ſecretly gave her Conſent, and 
was willing enough they ſhould to Execution; being deſirous 
however that all the Hatred and Blame ſhould fall upon the Guiſes, as 
ſhe had ever artfully contrived it, and ſtill endeavouring to keep herſelf 
neuter, for fear of future Accidents which might happen in the uncertain 
Courſe of worldly Affairs, affecting an Appearance of Grief in her Words 
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and Actions, often ſent for the Admiral and the Cardinal of 
and 


Chaſtillon, 1 560. 
to be very ſollicitous to find out ſome Means or other o 
fave the Princes of Bourbon. With the fame Artifices ſhe amuſed Jacque- 
line de Logent, Ducheſs of Montpenfier, a Lady of great Sincerity, and a 
Stranger to all Diſſimulation, judging of other People by herſelf; who, 
being not only inclined to the Doctrine of the Fugonots, but very intimate 
and familiar with the King of Navarre, was inſtrumental in bringing 
about a fort of Correſpondence betwixt them, by carrying Meſſages from 
one to the other. Which kind of Proceedings, though diregtly contrary 
to the Queen Mother's real Intention, the Effects of which could not 
poſſibly be concealed, were yet fo artfully carried on by her, that Per- 
tons of the greateſt Penetration were confounded and perplexed with 
them, conſidering how deep the Deſigns of ſome People are laid, and 
how variable the Affections and Intereſts that govern the Courſe of hu- 
man Actions. 

The Commiſſaries had now pronounced Sentence againſt the Prince 
of Cond?, that being convicted of Treaſon and Rebellion he ſhould be 
beheaded before the Royal Palace at the Beginning of the Aſſembly of 
the States-General. The Execution however was deferred a little while, 
though for no other Reaſon but to ſee if they could draw the Conſtable 
into the Snare (who, being earneſtly called upon, did not yet make his 
Appearance) and to involve the King of Navarre in the fame Execution, 
againſt whom there was then nothing proved that was ſufficient to con- 
demn him, when ſuddenly, one Morning, the King being under the Bar- 
ber's Hands, was taken with ſuch a grievous fainting Fit that he was laid 
upon a Couch by his Servants, as dead; and though he returned to his 
Senſes after ſome Time, he had ſuch mortal Symptoms that there ap- 
peared very ſmall Hopes of Life. In the midſt of the general Confuſion 
and Conſternation which was occaſioned by this Event, the Guiſes ſol- 
licited the Queen Mother to have Judgment executed upon the Prince of 
Conde, and fame Reſolution taken againſt the King of Navarre, 
whilſt the King was yet alive, by which they ſhould anticipate any 
Meaſures that might be taken to bring about an Alteration in the Go- 
vernment after the King's Death. They likewiſe endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her, that it was the only Way to ſecure the Crown to her other 
Sons, yet in their Minority, and to diſſipate thoſe Clouds of future Diſ- 
ſention which were filently gathering together in divers Parts of the 
Kingdom ; for though the Conſtable was abſent, and could not now 
be got into their Hands, becauſe of this neceſſary and ſudden Reſolution 
yet the Authority and Privileges of the Royal Blood, the Prudence of the 
King of Navarre, and the Fierceneſs of the Prince being once taken 
away, there was but little * from him, who would _ 
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1560. be followed by the Nobility, nor have the Adherence of the Hugenots, as 
the Princes of Bourbon had: That there wanted nothing to perfect their 
Deſigns (now brought to Maturity with ſo much Art and Patience) but 
the very laſt Point of Execution, and that they could not then by any 
means be defeated, even if the King ſhould chance to die. For the 
Kingdom deſcending of courſe to his Brothers, both they and herſelf 
would ſtill have the ſame Power and Intereſts. But the Queen having 
had the Addreſs to keep herſelf neuter, in Appcarance at leaſt, was not 
under ſo much Neceſſity of coming to any hatty Determination: Con- 
fidering likewiſe that the Face of Things would be wholly changed 
under her Sons, yet Minors ; and that the exceſſive Greatneſs of the 
Guiſes, if it remained without any Counterpoite or tion, Was no 
leſs to be feared than the continual Practices of the Princes of the Blood, 
ſhe gave out that her Son was not in ſo much Danger as had been at firft 
apprehended, and that there were now great Hopes of his Recovery ; en- 
deavouring, by that means, to gain Time, and defer the Execution of 
what was intended, that ſhe might afterwards take her Meaſures as Occa- 
fion required. According to this Reſolution, in which ſhe was confirmed 
by the Advice of the High Chancellor, as ſoon as they ſaw the King was 
paſt Hopes, ſhe got the Prince Dauphin, Son to Jacqueline, and the Duke 
of Montpenſter to introduce the King of Navarre ſecretly one Night into 
her Apartment, where ſhe endeavoured to perſuade him, with her uſual 
Art, and many powerful Arguments, that ſhe had ever been averſe to 
the late Proceedings, and was defirous to join with him in oppoſing the 
unlimited Power of the Guiſes; which, though it was not ablolutely be- 
licved by him, in ſome meaſure however anſwered the End the had in 
it: For by this and other Negociations, a Correſpondence being {till kept 
up betwixt them, it was not 1o difficult a Matter to come to an Agree- 
ment when it ſhould be neceffary, as it would have been, it ſhe had 
openly declared herſelf principally concerned in the late Tranſactions, and 
an avowed Enemy to the Princes of the Blood. 

In the mean Time the King's Diforder ſtill increaſed, which, from the 
Beginning was perceived to be an Impoſthume in his Head, over the Right 
Ear (becauſe he had always becn troubled with Pains and Defluxions in 
that Part from his Infancy) which afterwards coming to break, a great 
Quantity of Matter and Corruption falling into his Throat, fo ſtopped up 
the Paſlage that it prevented him from either ſpeaking or taking any fort 
of Food; fo that on the Morning of the fifth Day of December he paſſed 
out of this Life, leaving ail Things in extreme Ditorder and Contution. 

Moſt People believed at that Lime that he died by Poiſon, which the 
Barber, that frequently uſed to dreſs him, had privately conveyed into 
his Ear; and it was faid, that the Phyſicians had diſcoyered evident Si 
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of it; which Report would have gained Credit, from the Suddenneſs of 1560. 
the Accident, and it's happening at ſuch a critical Juncture, if the Diſeaſe ——— 
of which he dicd, had not been known to have up with him from 
his Cradle. He left behind him the Character of a good Prince, free 
from Vice, inclined to Juſtice and Religion; but was of a weak and 
heavy Underſtanding, and of a Nature rather apt to be awed by others 
than able to govern of himſelf. However, it would have been happier for 
France, if either he had never come to the Crown, or elſe lived till the 
Deſigns then in Agitation had been fully completed. For as the Force 
and Violence of Thunder overthrows and demoliſhes thoſe Buildings in a 
Moment, which have been erecte with infinite Care and a long Courſe 
of Labour, fo his unexpected Death in an inſtant confounded thoſe Coun- 
ſels which were then brought to Maturity with fo much Art and Diſſi- 
mulation ; leaving Things (that were now tending, though by violent 
and rigorous Means, to a certain and ſecure End) in the Height of 
all Diſcord and Confuſion, and more than ever fluctuating and diſturbed. 
Charl's the Ninth, Brother to Francis, and ſecond Son to the Queen, 
ſucceeded to the Crown, being yet but a Child about Eleven Years old. 
In fo tender an Age, there was no Doubt made of the Neceſſity of put- 
ting him under the Care of a Guardian: In which Caſe, the ancient 
Cuttoms of the Kingdom and the Laws, often confirmed by the States, 
called the King of Navarre to that Charge, as firſt Prince of the Blood. 
But how could the King's Youth, and the Government of the Kingdom 
be ſafely truſted in his Hands, when he was in a Manner kept Priſoner, 
upon ſtrong Suſpicions of having plotted againſt the State, and his Bro- 
ther already condemned to die for the fame Crimes? The Guiſes had go- 
verned with ſupreme Authority during the Reign of the late King, and 
with great Courage applicd all Manner of vigorous Remedies to reftore 
the Peace and Proſperity of the State: So that committing the Reins to 
them, the ſame Counſels might be continued and the old Form of Go- 
vernment {till kept up. But, on the other hand, how could the Guar- 
dianſhip of a King in Minority be conferred upon thoſe that were not in 
any Degree allied to the Royal Blood, contrary to the fundainental Laws 
of the Kingdom, and at a Time too when the greateſt Part of the Nobi- 
lity, being already rouzed up and having their Eyes opened, would ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſe it? The States had often veſted the Regency and Govern- 
ment of infant Kings in the Perſon of the Queen Mother; and in ſuch a 
Diverſity of Opinions and Factions, the Life of the King and the Admi- 
niſtration of the Kingdom ought not in Juſtice to be truſted in any other 
Hands. But how could a Woman that was a Stranger, without Depen- 
dances or Followers, pretend to diſpute the ſupreme Authority with two 
ſuch powerful and already armed Factions? 
K 2 Wherefore 
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Wherefore when the King, who grew worſe and worſe every Day, 
began to labour under evident Symptoms of Death; the Guiſes, being ap- 
prehenſive of what they faw was very likely to happen, entered into a ſtrict 
Confederacy with the Cardinal of Tourncn, the Duke of Nemours, the 
Marſhals of Briſac and St. Andrew, the Sieur De Sipierre Governor of 
Orleans, and many other great Lords, induſtriouſly providing themſelves 
with Forces in order to ſecure their Perſons and maintain their Power. On 
the other hand, the King of Navarre, beginning now to entertain ſome 
Hopes from the preſent Circumſtances of Affairs, joined with the Admiral, 
the Cardinal of Chajti/fzn, the Prince of Porcian, Monſieur De Jarnac, 
and the reſt of his Dependants, and not only ſecretly armed all his Family, 
but ſent ſeveral Meſſengers for the Conſtable, who, having heard of the 
King's Death, laid aſide all Excuſes and Delays, and prepared to come 
with what Expedition he could to Orleans, where he was hourly 
expected: So that both Factions having put themſelves in a Poſture of 
Defence, and the whole Court and Soldiery being divided betwixt them, 
and not only all others, but even the Deputies of the States themſelves, 
taking Part with one or the other, according to their ſeveral Intereſts and 
Inclinations, there was no Room left for any third Party : But every Place 
vas full of Tumult and Conſternation at the approaching Danger, as they 
were every Moment expected to attack each other, and all their Proceed- 
ings tended to manifeſt Ruin and Confuſion. 

However the unbridled Deſire of Power did not fo entirely prevail over 
them, yet accuſtomed to revere the Majeſty of the Laws, as to cauſe 
them upon the Account of private Diſcords, publickly to refuſe due Obe- 
dience to their lawful Prince, though in Minority : For both Parties, 
tacit and unanimous Conſent, (ſtriving which ſhould be the firſt) ſaluted 
and did Homage to King Charlrs, the Ninth of that Name, the very fame 
Day that his Brother died; all agreeing to acknowledge him for their law- 
ful and natural Prince. 

This was the Baſis and Foundation to go upon, in order to reduce 
Things to ſome Sort of Form, that were left in ſuch ſtrange Diſorder. 
For the Queen, who knew ſhe could not truſt the Lite of her Children, 
and the Government of the Kingdom, to either Faction, one of which 
was outragiouſly offended and exaſperated, the other full of Boldnets and 
Pretenſions, and both of them powerful in Adherents, and ready to under- 
take any great Attempt, was deſirous of retaining not only the Cuſtody 
and Care of her Children, but alſo the Government and Adminiſtration of 
the Kingdom in her own Hands, which ſhe found ſo difficult in the laſt 

of the late King's Life, and the Diſturbances that happened at his 

n deſpaired of their Safety. But this firſt Point 
of Obedience to the King's Perſon being laid as a Foundation by both 
Parties, 
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Parties, which was manifeſtly the Effect of mutual Jealouſy, and the Ap- 
prehenſion which one ſtood in of the other, each being afraid left his Ad- 
verſary ſliould pretend to rule and violently lay hold on the Reins of Go- 
vernment, the Queen Mother, upon mature Conſideration, began to think 
ſhe might turn the preſent C and Diſcords to her own Advantage, 
and by taking the Opportunity of acting as Mediatrix betwixt the two 
Factions, raite herſelf to a Superiority over both; and that too by Dint of 
their own Strength. For as they could not come to any Agreement, nor 
eaſily obtain what they aſpired to of themſelves, they muſt neceſſarily have 
Recourſe to her, as a Mean betwixt the two Extremes; being content that 
the Power and Authority ſhould be vefted in her, which, by Reaſon of 
the Oppoſition of their Enemies, they could not enjoy themſelves. In 
which Caſe, the Cuiſes would readily join with her, that the King of 
Navarre might not get the Government entirely into his Hands; and the 


King of Natorre would perhaps take up with leſs than of Right belonged 


to him, rather than hazard the Whole by contending with the Guif's; fo 
that, if the Matter was dextrouſly managed, ſhe herſelf might get into 
Poſſeſſion of the ſupreme Authority. 

This Scheme was the more likely to take Effect, as the Queen, 
though united with the Gwjes, had in Appearance kept herſelf Neuter, 
for which Reaton, being a Friend to one Party, ſhe was not thought an 
Enemy by the other. 

But two great Difſiculties ſeemed to prevent the Execution of this De- 
ſign. One, that the King of Nævarre, was fo exaſperated with paſt In- 
juries, that it would be a hard Matter to appeate him. The other, that 
if ſhe began to enter into any Negotiation with him, ſhe might occaſion 
Jealouſies and Sufpicions in the Gui, and fo run the Ritk of loſing their 
Support, before ſhe had ſetiled Things in a proper Manner. Which 
Obſtacles appeared almoſt invincible; but the Occaſion was fo urgent that 
the was under a Neceſſity of trying all Manner of Expedients, though 
never ſo doubtful. Her firſt Reiolution was to ſecure the Guiſes; tor 
it would have been but bad Policy to abandon an old Friendſhip, and al- 
ready confirmed, before there was any Aſſurance, that it was poſſible to 
contract a new one. But to manage fo delicate an Affair, and every Way 
fo liable to create Suſpicions, it was neceſſary to employ fume Perſon of 
the moſt conſummate Addreſs. For which Purpoſe, having thought of 
many, ſhe at laſt concluded that there was nobody ſo proper for ſuch « 
Negotiation, as the Marſhal of Sz. Awdrew: For being a great Confidant 
of the Guiſes, privy to their moſt ſecret Deſigns, and likewife a Man of 
known Prudence and uncommon Penetration, he would be tentible, that 
ſhe could not have any Intention or Expectation of deceiving him, and 


that whatever he propoſed would meet with Credit, and have great ha. 
amongt 
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1560. amongſt his own Party. So that having ſent for him, ſhe began to la- 


ment the preſent Situation of Affairs, and enquired what Reſolution the 
Princes of Lorrain intended to purſue, profeſſing that ſhe would not differ 
from them, but was ready to take any Meaſures, that, upon Conſultation 
betwixt them, ſhould ſeem moſt expedient. To which he returning an 
ambiguous Sort of an Anfwer, that he might rather penetrate into the 
Queen's Defignsthan diſcover thoſe of his own Friends. After a long Con- 
veriation, the natural Reſult of the preſent Circumſtances ſeemed to be, 
that the Differences betwixt the two Factions could not pofiibly be accom- 
modated without great Diſturbances and Commotions, and the Danger 
of a doubtful War, if both Parties did not recede a little from their Ex- 
peQations, and leave her to mediate between them, who, both as Judge 
and Moderatrix, and as an indifferent Party, might limit the Pretenſions 
of the Princes, in ſuch a Manner, that one Side ſhould not ſeem to yield 
t the other, but mutually to forget all paſt Injuries out of Moderation and 
the Reſpect that they bore to the Mother of their King: And thus 
Things might be equally balanced and compromited betwixt them. This 
Countel proceeding in a Manner wholly from the Marſhal, the Queen 
teeming rather to take than give Advice, they entered into a Conſultation 
about the beft Way of proceeding upon this Plan ; in which ſhe hinted, 
that the King of Navarre, being a well-meaning Man, and of an eaty 
complying Temper ſhe was not without Hopes of prevailing upon him to 
come to an Agreement, if the Princes of Lerrain could likewiſe be per- 
fuaded to accede to it. Upon which the Marſhal, who was a dii- 
paſſionate Man, and not under the Influence of any private Intereſt, con- 
tidering the ſlippery and dangerous Situation, the Guß were then in, 
took upon him to manage that Point with them. 

This being propoſed to the Duke and the Cardinal, and afterwards 
debated in a Meeting of their Confederates, occaſioned great Difference 
of Opinion, not only amongſt the reſt, but even betwixt tae two Brothers 
themſelves: For the Duke, being more reafonable and moderate, was 
not averſe to an Accommodation, provided he might ſtill continue in full 
Poſſeſſion of all the Governments and Revenues that he enjoyed by the 
Favour of former Kings : But the Cardinal, being of a more ambitious 


and vehement Diſpoſition, infiſted upcn carrying on Things viith a high 


Hand, as they had begun, and ſtriving by all poſſible Means to ſupport 


themſelves in the fame Power, that they had obtained and exerciſed during 


the Life of King Francis. However, the Cardinal of Tcurnon, concurring 
in Opinion with the Duke, as defirous of preventing the Calamities of a 
War, together with the two Marſhals of Briſac and St. Andrew, and eſ- 
pecial'y the Sieur De Sipierre, whoſe Opinion was of great Weight amongſt 
them, trom the Reputation of his Witdom, and judging that they had 

ſufficient 
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fufficient Reaſon to be content at preſent, if they could maintain the Cre- 1 560. 
dit, the Eſtates, and Honours which they then poſſeſſed, and reſerve 
themſelves for a more convenient Opportunity, the Queen was impowered 
by means of the fame Marſhal, to try all Ways, that ſhe ſhould think 
proper, to bring about an Agreement with the King of Naverre. 

This Difſiculty being got over, the greateſt Impediment was ſtill to be 
removed; which was to pacity the Faction of the diſcontented Princes, 
a thing that was judged by many impoſſible to be effected and abſolutely 
deſpaired of. But the Queen being thoroughly acquainted with the 
Tem and Diſpoſition of thoſe the had to treat with, (a Circum- 
ſtance highly neceſſary for the Accompliſhment of any great Deſign) 
made no Doubt in ſucceeding in her Deſigns. The King of Navarre's 
moſt intimate Couniellors were Francis de Cars, a Native of Gaſcory, and 
Philip de Lenoucourt, Biſhop of Auxerre; the one of ſmall Judgment and 
little Experience in the World, the other a Man of great Depth and Sa- 
gacity, and extremely attentive to ſuch Intereſts as were the moſt likely 

- toadvance him. Theic two, being ſecretly gained over by the Practices 
of the Queen Mother, and ſuch Means as were moſt proper to prevail 
over their ſeveral Inclinations (tor the endeavoured to corrupt and prevail 
upon De Cars by Bribes and plauſible Reaſons, and promiied eccleſaſtical 
Dignities and Preferments to Auxerre, which h: could not expect ſo ea- 
ſily to obtain through the King of Navarre's Intereſt only) became Miniſters 
of the Queen's Deſigns, and, under the Shew of Sincerity, and giving the 
moſt prudent and diſintereſted Advice, took Care to forward thoſe Negotia- 
tions that tended to an Agreement, and the Promotion of her Greatneſs. 

The firſt Overtures of this Accommodation were made by the Ducheſs 
of Mantpen/ier, who was much eitzemed by the Queen, upon the Account 
of the great Goodneis and Candour of her Nature, and a Friend to the 
King of Navarre, from the Inclination ſhe had to the Doctrine of the 
Huzgonots: And in the Progreis of the Negotiation Tenaquil de Carreong:s 
and Leuis de Lanſac, Men of approved Wiidom, came in by Degrees, in 
whom the Queen repoſed great Confidence. "Theſe thre: laboured to- 
gether inceflantly to hake the King of Navarre's Reſolution, who being 
now moved, on one hand, by his natural Diſpoſition, to Peace and Quiet- 
neſs, and ſpurred up, on the other, by th: Remembrance of patt Enmities 
and Indignities, was fo divided in his Thoughts, that he ſtood in Suſpence, 
and doubtful what Courie to take. Three Conditions were propoſed to 
him, by Order of the Queen. Firſt, that ail Priſoners, and eſpecially 
the Prince of Conde, ſhould be ſet at Liberty; Madam De Roye, and the 
Vidame of Chartres, cauſing the Parliament of Paris to declare the Sen- 
tence null, that had been pronounced againſt him by the Court of Dele- 
gates. Secondly, that the King of Navarre ſhould have the Govern- 


ment 
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1560. ment of all the Provinces in the Kingdom, provided the Queen ſhould 
enjoy the Name and Authority of Regent. Thirdly, that his Catholick 
Majeſty ſhould be ſollicited to 1 or give ſome Equivalent, in Exchange 
for Navarre, the Iſland of Sardinia being particularly named for that 
Purpoſe. Theſe Terms being offered by the Queen's Agents, were highly 
approved of by the King of Navarre's Counſellors, who repreſented to 
him, that the Loſs of the Regency, which was only an empty Name, 
and a Title without Subſtance, would be abundantly recompenced by the 
Authority and Power over the Provinces, wherein conſiſted the real Com- 
mand and eſſential Government of the Kingdom: The honourable Re- 
leaſe of the Prince, the Depreſſion of his Enemies, and the Hopes of re- 
covering his own hereditary State to the great Honour and Advancement 
of his Poſterity, being likewiſe conſidered, there ought not any farther 
Doubt at all to be made. They added, that Affairs were at preſent in ſo 
unſettled a Condition, that if they inſiſted upon the Strictneſs of the Laws 
in their Favour, againſt ſuch potent Enemies, and under the Prejudice of 
their paſt Machinations, it was rather to be feared, they would be utterly 
ruined, than advanced to thoſe Honours which they ſo much defired : 
That the Members of the Aſſembly, then fitting at Orleans, depended 
wholly upon the Queen's Will, and that of the Guiſes; by whoſe Endea- 
vours they were with great Partiality returned by their reſpective Provinces; 
for which Reaſon they were for the moſt Part united and joined together 
in their Intereſt ; ſo that it was much to be apprehended, if their Cauſe 
was referred to the Arbitriment and Determination of the States, that they, 
being incenſed by their former Attempts, and of Courſe ſuſpicious of them 
for the future, would exclude the Princes of the Blood from the Go- 
vernment, and give it up to the Gzrfes, as Perſons in whom they could 
put more Confidence : The Conſequence of which would be, the inevitable 
Deſtruction off the whole Family of Beurben : That it was neceſſary to 
ward off the impending Blow by moderate Counſels; to ſhew they delired 
nothing but what was juſt and reaſonable, to recede in ſome Meaſure 
from the Rigour of the Laws, and fo wipe off all Manner of Suſpicion and 
Remembrance of their former Contumacy: And though the Exchange 
propoſed with his Catholick Majeſty might be ſomething precarious, yet 
it would be great Imprudence, by a Ds. 4 to the Government of other 
States, in any Degree, to weaken the Probability of recovering his own, 
and the Inheritance belonging to his Children. 

Theſe Reaſons began to make an Impreſſion upon the King of Na- 
varre, Who was not averſe of himſelf to ſuch Kind of Meaſures. But 
he was ſpurred on to the contrary, by the Inſtigation of the Prince his 
Brother, though rather out of a violent Thirſt of Revenge, than any Mo- 
tives founded upon Reaſon: However the Authority of the Duke of 
IE Mont penſier 
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Mont penſier, and the Prince De la Roche fur Yonne, who were both of the 1360. 
| Bourbon Family, though many removed from the Crown, (and 
tor that Reafon had not concerned themſelves any Way in the late Diſtur- 
bances) being joined to the Party that adviſed an Accommodation, the 
King of Navarre was inclined to come into Terms with the Queen Mo- 
ther, and added two other Conditions to thoſe that were propoſed by the 
Perſons appointed to manage the Compromiſe ; the firſt was that the G 
ſhould be deprived of all Manner of Power and Places of Truſt at 
Court: The ſecond, that Liberty ot Conſcience thould be granted to 
the Hugs. | 

When the Doctrine of Calpin was firſt preached, the Seeds of it were 
planted in the Family of Henry King of Navarre, and Margaret his Wife, 
Father and Mother to Queen Jane. And as the Minds of thote Princes were 
ill affected to the Apoſtolick See, which had deprived them of their King- 
dom, under the Pretence of eccleſiaſtical Cenſures thundered out by Pope 
Julius the Second againſt the Kingdom of France, and its Adherents, with 
which Navarre was then in Confederacy ; fo it was natural for them to em- 
brace that Doctrine, which, denying the Authority of the Roman Pontifs, 
of Conſequence held thoſe Cenſures invalid, by Virtue of which they had 
loſt their Kingdom. Upon this Account the Miniſters (fo they call the 
Preachers of Calvins Religion) frequenting the Houſes of thoſe Princes, 
and there teaching their Opinions, they made ſo deep an Impreſſion on 
Queen Jane, that, departing from the Rites of the Catholick Church, ſhe 
wholly came over to the Belief of the Hugonots, and being married to 
Anthony of Bourbon (who became by that means King of Navarre) the 
not only continued in the fame Communion herſelf, but had in a great 
Meaſure likewiſe prevailed upon her Huſband to embrace her Opinions, by 
the Zeal and Eloquence of Theodore Beza, Peter Martyr Vermeil, and other 
Miniſters who had full Liberty of going into Bearn to preach there. 
The Prince of Conde, the Admiral, and other principal Leaders of the 
Bourbon Faction, having at the ſame Time likewiſe eſpouſed thoſe Opi- 
-nions, partly out of conſcientious Principles, and partly from Motives of 
Intereſt, the King of Navarre perſiſted with ſo much the more Conftancy 
to favour and protect the Hagonmts. Upon this Account he demanded of 
the Queen, that Liberty of Conſcience might be granted to the Hrgoots 
in the Accommodation; and ſhe, who thought every other Conhdera- 
tion of much leſs Moment, than the evident Danger in which ſhe ſaw both 
herſelf and her Sons involved, of loſing not only their Authority, but the 
very Kingdom itſelf, was not willing to give an abiolute Denial to thoſe 
two Conditions, though very hard ones, left it might break off the Ne- 
gotiation, but repreſented, that to deprive the Guzjes of their Employments 
at Court, was directly contrary to the Treaty then in Agitation, and » 
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1560. the Deſign of reſtoring Peace and Repoſe to the Kingdom, at that Time 
——in ſuch Confuſion, as they (being armed and fo very powerful) would never 
ſubmit to ſuch a grievous and publick Affront, but, joining with the | 
Catholick Faction and the greater Part of the States, to maintain their Dig- | 
nity, would immediately have Recourſe to Arms, and gave her Word that ſhe 
would make it her continual Endeavour by gentle Means, and when proper 
Opportunities offered, to diminiſh their Power and Authority, which 
would ſoon become inconſiderable, as they were by Degrees deprived of 
their Covernments: And adding, that the Demand oi Liberty of Conſcience 
for the /Tygon9ts was a thing of too much Importance to be granted upon 
ſo ſhort a Deliberation, and which the States themſelves would un- 
douhtedly oppoſe, ſhe ſecretly promiſed, that acting in Concert with the 
King of Navarre, and taking the Advantage of fuch Occaſions as muſt 
duily happen, ſhe would to contrive it, by a filent and indirect Man- 
ner of Proceeding, they ſhould in a great Meature obtain their Deſires. 
The Queen promiſed theſe Things out of Neceſſity, and not with the 
leaſt Intentior of performing any of them, when the Government ſhould 
be re-eſtablithed, and the King of Navarre fatisfied, thinking ſhe might 
be able to delay the Execution of thera by her ufual Artifices, and at laft 
entirely drop them ; for ſhe was aware that it would not be at all for her 
own Intereft, or in any wite conducive to the Welfare of her Scns, 
wholly to ſuppreſs the Guiſes, who would be of admirable Uſe in balancing 
the Power of the Princes of the Blood; and knew tnat Liberty of Con- 
{cience could not be granted without great Scandal to the Apoſtolick See 
and all other Chriſtian Princes, nor without endleſs Diſorder and Diſ- 
tenſions in the Kingdom ; upon which Account ſhe deterred many 
Things till more convenient Opportunicios, and to gain the Benefit of 
Time, endeavouring byall poſſible Means toremedy the preſent Diſtractions. 
The Accommodation being now in a manner confirmed upon theſe 
Conditions, the King of Navarre declared, that he would not conclude 
any thing without the Conſent and Authority of the Conſtable, who 
would ſoon be there; fo that the Queen found it neceilary to return to 
her old Arts to remove this laſt Impediment, which many thought was 
no leſs difficult to be got over than the former. Wheretore, as the was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Temper and Inclinations of the Conſtable, 
ſhe imagined by reſtoring him to his former Authority, and ſeeming to 
acknowledge that her own Power and the Safety of her Sons entirely de- 
pended upon him, that he, being ambitious of being eſteemed the Di- 
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rector and Arbiter of every Thing, would eaſily be gained upon to favour 
her Regency and obſerve a Neutrality betv/ixt the two Factions. So that 
having obtained the Conſent both of the King of Navarre, and the Guiſes, 
who were now mutually inclined to Thougluts of Peace, ſhe made a Shew 


of 
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of putting the chief Authority and Direction of all Affairs into his Hands, 560. 
giving Order that the Officers of the Guards, and the Governor of the —— 
City thould deliver up the Command of the Soldiers to him at his Entrance 

| into the Gates, acknowledging him (as it was but juft) for Captain Ge- 

neral of the Armies of France. By which honourable Teſtimony of Fa- 
vour, the antient Sparks of Loyalty and Devotion reviving in him, with 
which he had fo many Years ſerved the Father and Grandfather of the 
preſent King, he turned himſelf round to the Officers, with a majeſtical 

Countenance, and told them, That fince the King had been pleaſed to 

c entruſt him again with the Command of his Armies, they ſhould not 

cc have Occaſion much longer to keep ſo ſtrift a Guard in Time of Peace; 

for he would ſoon take care that, though his Majeſty was but a Minor, 
ce he ſhould be obeyed by his Subjects throughout the whole Kingdom 

«© without the Force of Arms.“ 

When he was introduced into the Palace, where he was received by 
the Queen with great Shew of Honour, he did Homage to the young 
King with Tears in his Eyes, and exhorted him not to be terrified by 
the late Diſturbances, for that he and all good Frenchmen would cheerfull 
lay down their Lives for the Preſervation of his Crown. Upon which 
the Queen, taking Courage, immediately entered into a private Conver- 
fation with him upon the preſent Situation of Affairs, that there might 
be no Time given for Caballing or Application in others; and told him, 
that ſhe had placed all Hope of her own Welfare and her Son's in him 
only; that the Kingdom was divided betwixt two contending Factions, 
who were ſo intent upon perſecuting each other, that they had forgot 
their Obedience to their Prince, and the Good of the Publick; that there 
was no Perſon of ſufficient Authority but him to ſtand neuter and fup- 
preſs their Pretenfions; that there was no other Hope of preſerving her 
Children in Poſſeſſion of the Crown, which was aimed at and afpired to 
by fo many, if he, mindful of his Loyalty, (which he had given ſo clear 
a Proof of throughout his whole Life) did not undertake the Protection of 
the young King, of the Kingdom that was afflicted with ſuch Diſtractions, 
and of the whole Royal Family, which was then in a very dangerous Si- 
tuation and Circumſtances, and relied only on the Hope of Fidelity and 
Aſſiſtance from thoſe that had been obliged and advanced by their Pre- 
deceflors. By theſe, and other ſuch like womaniſh Flatteries, as ſhe 
thought proper to be made ule of upon that Occaſion, the fo wrought 
upon him, that he not only conſented to the Accommodation, then in 
Treaty with the King of Navarre, but ſeeing the Guiſes already lowered, 
and the Management of Affairs, with the firſt Dignity of the Kingdom, 
again in his own Poſſeſſion, he forgot all private Intereſts of particular 
Factions, and determined to unite with the Queen, for the Conſervation 
L 2 ot 
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1560. of the Crown, as the only Means of ſecuring that Diznity which, in the 


Courſe of a long Life, he had taken ſo much Pains to attain to. 

The Accommodation then being eftabliſhed and confirmed by the 
Authority of the Conſtable, they, without farther Delay, aſſembled the 
Privy Council, at which all the Princes and Officers of the Crown that 
were then at Court affiſted ; where (the Chancellor, according to Cuſtom, 
propoſing it in the King's Preſence) it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the 
Queen Mother ſhould be declared Regent of the whole A 221 the 
King of Navarre, Preſident and Governor of the Provinces ; the Conſta- 
ble, Superintendant of all the Forces; the Duke of Guiſe as Grand 
Maſter, Keeper of the Palace; and the Cardinal of Larrain, High Trea- 
ſurer; that the Admiral, the Marſhals, and Governors of Provinces, 
ſhould enjoy and execute their reſpective Offices; that no one elſe ſhould 
be put into Places that were particularly aſſigned to each of theſe by the 
ancicht and eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms of the Realm; that all Petitions and 
Letters from the Provinces ſhould be addreſſed to the King of Navarre, 
who ſhould make Report of them to the Queen, and return ſuch Anſwers 
as ſhe and the Council thought proper; that all Embaſſies and Letters 


of N egociation with foreign Princes ſhould be brought immediately to 


the Queen, who ſhould communicate them to the King of Navarre; 


that in the Privy Council, where the Princes of the Blood were to aſſiſt, 


the Queen ſhould prefide and propoſe ſuch Things as were to be deli- 
berated upon; and, when ſhe was not there, the King of Navarre 
ſhould take that Office upon him ; or the High Chancellor in the Ab- 
ſence of them both; and that all Diſpatches ſhould be made out in the 
common Name of the Governors of the Kingdem : Conditions, by which in 
Appearance the Princes of the Blood had a great Share in the Government, 
whulſt in Reality all the Power and Authority was veſted in the Queen. 
She farther ſecretly promiſed to open a Way, by Degrees, for Liberty of 
Conſcience to the Hugonots, and by the fame Addreſs in a ſhort Time to 
remove the Gies from all Share in the Adminiſtration, which were the 
two Conditions finally propoſed by the diſcontented Princes, and ſeem- 
ingly complied with by her out of downright Neceſſity. 

All immediate Danger being thus prevented, and the beſt Order taken 
that could be for the Government of the Kingdom, the Prince of Conde 
was releaſed according to the Agreement, and departing from the Court 
to ſhew that he was at full Liberty, returned thither in a few Days, when 
he was honourably acquitted, by an Edict of the Parliament of Paris, of 
the Crimes laid to his Charge, the Sentence being declared null and irre- 
gular, as having been pronounced againſt him by Delegates, who were 
not qualified to judge a Peer of France. The Vidame of Chartres did not 
live to enjoy the Fruits of this Accommodation ; for when he was com- 
mitted 
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mitted Priſoner to the Baſtzle (a Fortreſs in the Skirts of Paris) he fell 


into ſuch Diſcontent of Mind, that it brought on a Sickneſs, which carried 
him off before the Agreement was concluded. 


77 


This was the State of Affairs at the End of the Year 1560. But in the 1561. 
Beginning of the next, the Regent and the King of Navarre, not being 


willing that Things thus ſettled ſhould be diſturbed by any new Practices, 
diſmiſſed the Aſſembly of the States, after they had gone through the 
Formalities of the firſt Seſſion, ordering this Reaſon to be given for it by 
their Emiſſaries, that the Deputies being ſent by their reſpective Com- 
munities to confer with the late King, their Commiſſion expired at his 
Death, and therefore they had no Power in the Reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty to treat or conclude any thing concerning the State; however, they 
gave a Commiſſion to meet again as ſoon as poffible, at a Place ap- 
pointed, to confider of proper Means of diſcharging the Debts of the 
Crown without oppreiling the People with new Taxes, but not to enter 
upon any other Buſineſs. 

The States being diſſolved in this Manner, they began to take proper 
Mealures to eſtabith themſelves in the Government; but the Diſ-ords 
and Animoſities of the Courtiers had not yet ſubſided: For the Gui/es, 
who had been fo long accuſtomed to govern in an arbitrary Manrer, 
having now but a ſmall Share in the Adminiſtration, and that too ccn- 
fiſting rather in Appearance than any real Power, could not ſubmit to 
their preſent Condition; and being out of Humour with the Queen for 
not in any wile perſorming what the had promiſed, they fought al! Op- 
portunities of raiſing themſelves again to their former Greatneſs. On 
the other hand, the Prince of Cond”, being ſtil exaſperated, hal not 
given up his old Deſigns, and burnt with an implacable Defire of Re- 
venge. And the Lords of Chaſti/lon, who firmly perſevered in protecting 


the Hugonots, never ceaſed attempting to raiſe Tumults, in Hopes or 


augmenting their Power by ſuch Means. Both Factions were very ſol- 
licitous to gain the Conſtable over to their Intereſt : But, having declared 
that he would depend upon the King and Queen only, he kept h'mſfelt 
neuter, and the more willingly, becauſe the King of Navarre, being 
contented with his preſent Situation, ſtill continued upon Terms 
with the Regent, and was deſirous of ſeeing Peace eſtabliſhed. So that 
the Conſtable had no apparent Reaion to alter his firit Reſolution. 

But the Admiral and his Brothers, together with the Prince of Conde, 
were in Hopes that Nearneſs of Blood would at laſt prevail upon him to 
come over to their Side; and the Guzjes, knowing him to be paſſionately 
devoted to the Catholick Religion, and an Enemy to that of Calvin, which 
he had ſeverely perſecuted in the Reign of Henry the Second, did not 


deſpair of attaching him to their Party, by a Pretence of defending the 


Faith, and extirpating the Hugonots. What. 
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1561, What contributed to keep Things in this fluctuating Condition, was 
——— the Perſeverance of the King of Navarre in his Affection to the Hugonots : 
For he was continually importuning the Queen to the Promiſes 
which ſhe had made him in their Favour. And ſhe, being pretty well 
fatisfied with the preſent State of Things (which, being equally balanced, 
and not inclining more to one Side than the other, ſ her own 
Greatneſs and her Son's Kingdom) carefully avoided being reduced to a 
Neceſſity of diſobliging him, leſt he ſhould alter his Reſolutions. But 
conſidering, on the other hand, that it would neither be juſt nor ſafe to 
grant ſo much Liberty to the Hugonots, ſhe endeavoured to delay the 
Execution of her Promiſe by. plaufible Excuſes and other Artifices; 
hoping, that in Time the King of Navarre would grow leſs urgent in 
his Requeſts. But it happened quite otherwiſe; tor bemg ſpurred up by 
the repeated Inſtigations of the Prince and the Admiral, and the inceſ- 
fant Importunities of the Queen his Wife, he grew every Day more 
warm in inſiſting upon the Performance of the Promiſe that was made 

kim at the Beginning. 

In this Undertaking he was ſecretly favoured by the High Chancellor 

de Hoſpital, who, either being convinced that it was really neceffary for 
the Peace of the Kingdom, or out of Partiality to the Doctrine of the 
Hugonots, endeavoured to mitigate the Severity of other Magiſtrates as 
much as he could, and adviſed the Queen to ſtop the Effuſion of Blood, 
to quiet Men's Conſciences, to take away all Cauſes of Scandal, and to 
give no Occaſion of bringing Things into Confuſion again, when they 
were with ſo much Pains in ſome meaſure ſettled and compoſed. Many 
of the Privy Council alſo were prevailed upon by the Inſtances of the King 
of Navarre, who proteſted, that it grieved him to ſee ſo many of the 
King's Subjects wandering about the Kingdom, being obliged to leave 
their own Houſes for fear of Puniſhments; and that it filled him with 
Horror, to think of People fo often imbruing their Hands in the Blood of 
their Countrymen. The Hugonats themſelves, amongit whom there 
were many Men of Spirit and Genius, left no Means untried that might 
in any wiſe contribute to their Relief, but endeavoured to move thoſe 
in Power to commiſerate their unhappy . Condition, ſometimes by Peti- 
tions preſented when they had any Opportunity, ſometimes by little 
Treatiles privately diſperſed, and at others, by dint of Reaſoning and the 
Application of their Friends. 

The Queen, therefore, being obliged to yield to the Perſuaſions and 
Authority of ſo many, and thinking perhaps it would be the beſt Way 
voluntarily to intermit that Severity which could not poſſibly be continued 
any longer (as Threats arc always dangerous when there is not Power to 
execute them) conſented, by a Decree of Council, which paſied the 

28th 
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28th of January, that the Magiſtrates ſhould be ordered to releaſe all 1361. 
Priſoners committed only for Matters of Religion, and to ſtop all Pro- 
upon that Account againſt any Per- 


ceedings that had been commenced 
fon whatſoever, with Injunctions not to ſuffer any Diſputations upon 
controverted Points of Faith, nor particular Perſons to revile one another 
with the Names of Heretick and Papift, but endeavour to make them 
live together in Peace, to forbear aſſembling unlawtul Congregations, or 
raifing Scandals and Sedition. 

Thus the Religion of Calvin, under the Pretence of putting an End to 
Perſecution and preventing the Effuſion of more Blood (which carried an 
Appearance of much Piety and Chriſtianity) was at leaſt connived at, or 
overlooked, though not tolerated. But a greater Conteſt ſeemed likely 
to ariſe, about depriving the Guiſes of their Power. For the King of Na- 
varre, putting the Queen in mind of the Promiſe ſhe had ſecretly made 
him, demanded, as the King's Lieutenant-General, that the Keys of the 
Palace ſhould be delivered to him, which, nevertheleſs, the Duke of 
Guiſ? was in Poſſeſſion of. The Queen, however, though ſhe faw ſte 
was ſtrongly ſupported and much honoured by the King of Navarre and 
the Conſtable, and knew, on the contrary, that the Guz/es were alienated 
from her, employed all her Power to prevent their Depreſſion. For, on 
one Side, the Hugonots Party maintaining itſelf under the Protection of the 
Prince of Cond? and the Admiral; and that of the Catholicks on the other 
Side, under the Duke of Guo and the Cardinal of Lorrain, ſhe thought 
Me ſhould be ſecure and enjoy Tranquillity betwixt theſe two Factions, a; 
betwixt two ſtrong Bulwarks ; fo that ſhe was not willing to weaken 
the Catholick Party fo much as to oblige them afterwards to receive 
Laws from the Hugencts: Upon which Account ſhe endeavoured, ſome- 
times by Delays, and ſometimes by complying with them in other De- 
mands, to prevail upon the King of Naverre to give up that Point. 

But he perſiſting in his Demand, and growing every Day more ur- 
gent, as he perceived her more backward and dilatory ; that the Accom- 
mecdation, which had been brought about with fo much Difficulty, 
might not be diſſolved in a Moment, it was thought convenient to com- 
mand the Captains of the Guard, that for the tuture they ſhould not 
carry the Keys of the Palace to the Grand Maſter, as had been uſual, 
but to the Lieutenant-General, as the Perſon to whom that Dignity pro- 
perly belonged. At which the Duke of Guije was exceedingly enraged, 
and much more the Cardinal his Brother ; not fo much on account vi 
the Importance of the Thing, or the Injury ſuſtaincd (though it had 
been at firſt otherwite determined in the Privy Council) as becauſe they 
maniſeſtly ſaw it was the King of Navarre's Intention, by which the 
Queen was governed, entirely to ſuppreſs and tread down their Great- 

neſs. 


Bo 
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1861. neſs. But knowing that they were generally looked upon as Men of 


Paſſion and Ambition, and ſeeing themſelves not able to cope with the 
Princes of the Blood in a private Conteſt, who had then all the King's 
Power and Authority in their Hands, they pretended to take no Notice 
of the Affront that had been offered them, and ſeemed only affected and 
concerned at the tacit Indulgence that was granted to the Hugancis, con- 
cealing their private Intereſts and Reſentments in this manner under 
the ſpecious Pretence of Religion. 

Thus by Degrees the Diſcords of great Men were confounded with the 
Diſſentions in Religion, and the Factions were no longer called te dij- 
contented Princes and the Guiſards, but took the more reputable and pre- 
vailing Names of the Catholick and the Hugenot Party; a Meafure that, by 
bringing Religion into the Queſtion, adminiſtered fo much the more 
dangerous Fuel to all the ſubſequent Animoſities and Diſtractions. The 
Queen Regent and the Conſtable adhered to the King, holding the Ba- 
lance, in a manner; and the latter, though he hated Calviniſin, and lived 
according to the Doctrine of the Ramiſh Church, was contented, both out 
of Regard to his Nephews, and to preſerve the publick Peace, that they 
ſhould proceed gently in Matters of Religion, till ſuch Time as the King, 
being come out of his Minority, was able to govern of himſelf. 

But in the mean Time, to confirm the Power and Authority of the 
King, though under Age, it was thought proper by thoſe that governed, 
that he ſhould be acknowledged with the ſame Ceremonies, that are uſually 
obſerved at the Inauguration of the Kings of France: Upon which Ac- 
count, they determined to take him to Rhezms, where the holy Oil is kept 
with great Veneration, which was made uſe of at the Coronation of Cioxis, 
the firſt Chriſtian King of France, and there cauſe him to be anointed or 
conſecrated, as it is commonly called : From whence they propoſed to 


conduct him to Paris, as the Metropolis of the Kingdom, and the Place 


where the Kings had generally been accuſtomed to refide. During this 
dolemnity there happened a new Conteſt for Precedency betwixt the Princes 
of the Blood and the Duke of Guiſe : For they being firſt in Nobility 
claimed the Right of taking Place before all other Perſons whatſoever : 
And the Duke of Gwe pretended to that Dignity as firſt Peer of France. 
And though the Privy Council determined in Favour of the Duke of 
Guiſe, (becauſe at the Coronation of the King, the Preſence and Aſſiſtance 
of the Peers, who are twelve, fix Eccleſiaſtick and fix Secular, is required, 
and the Attendance of the Princes of the Blood is not neceffary, as they 
have no Office in that Ceremony) nevertheleſs, they being apt to take Fire 
at every little Spark, this was ſufficient to incenſe and exaſperate them to a 
very high Degree. Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, the Admiral 


and the Prince of Cond? had uſed all poſſible Endeavours to induce the 


4 Conſtable 
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Conſtable to eſpouſe their Party. But though Francis Marſhal of Mont- 
morancy, his eldeſt Son, who was ſtrictly united with them, tried every 
Method to his Father, yet nothing could ſhake his Reſolution of 
not making himſelf the Head of a Faction in his old Age, or the Author 
of Diſſenſions in Religion. So that the Admiral, always good at Expe- 
1— to try ſome other Method of making him concur 

The Aſſembly of Deputies that had been appointed to conſult of pro- 
per Means AK 2 from the Expence 
of the late Wars, amounted to a very conſiderable Sum, was now met 
at Pontuiſe, a Town ſeven 
of Montmor ed in this Aſſembly, the Admiral had ſome of his 
neareſt Friends there, fo that he had an Opportunity of getting any thing 
| that he pleaſed. Upon which Account the Brothers of Co/zgny, 
and the Prince of Conde reſolved, by means of their Confidents, to propoſe 
in the Aſſembly, that all thoſe who had received any Donations from the 
Kings, Francis the Firſt, or Henry the Second, ſhould be obliged to re- 
ſtore them into the publick Treaſury ; having calculated that, in this 
Manner, without laying on any new Taxes they might diſcharge the 
greateſt Part of the Debts, which occaſioned ſo much Trouble not only 
to the publick, but to particular Perſons, both within the Kingdom and 
without. They made this Propoſal, becauſe the Guiſes, the Ducheſs 
Diana, the Marſhal of St. Andrew, and the Conſtable, had been the chief 
Sharers in the late King's Bounty. The three firſt of whom they would 
gladly have ſeen ruined by the Effect of it ; but for the Conſtable, it was 
only defigned to put him in Fear and neceſſitate him to unite with the 
Faction of the Hugonots, to avoid the Danger of loſing what he had got by 
the Sweat and Labour of ſo many Years: And ſuch was the Inveteracy 
of the Factions, that even his Nephews made themſelves Inſtruments of 
bringing theſe Cares and Difficulties upon him. 

But as Counſels, that are too ſubtle and refined, very often produce con- 
trary and unthought of Events, fo this Attempt had an Effect much diffe- 
rent from what the Contrivers of it deſigned. For the Conſtable and the 
Guiſes having an equal Intereſt in this Reſtitution of Grants, Diana, who 
was joined in Affinity with both, having already regained their Confidence, 
began, as embarked on the fame Bottom, to treat of it with the Conſtable : 
And being a Woman of great Sagacity, well inſtructed in the Part ſhe 
was to act, at the fame Time ill affected towards the Queen, and not a 
little terrified at the Reſtitution that was talked of, ſhe arttully turned the 
Converſation upon other Topicks, in the Courſe of which the dropped 
ſome Hints of a Reconciliation with the Catholick Faction, and the Princes 
of Lo:rcin, and, from a Conſultation how to hinder the propoſed Reſti- 
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from Paris; and though the Marſhal 
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1561. tution, came to inveigh againſt the Admiral and the Prince of Conde, who 
———- were ſuſpected to be the Authors of it. They then proceeded to deplore 
the preſent State of the Kingdom, in which every thing was governed by 
ſuch pernicious Counſels under the Tyranny of a foreign Woman, and a 
pupil King; that to gratify Ambition and private Reſentments, the publick 
Peace and Tranquillity were deſtroyed, by ſhamelefs!y introducing Hereſies 
into the Kingdom, wich having been condemned by the Catholick Church 
were puniſhed with Fire and Sword by the juit Severity of former Kings. 
| Nor did the conclude with this Condolence, but went on with the fame 
"nn Energy to repreſent that the whole Nation was exceedingly ſhocked and 
concerned, that one f the | louts of Mentmorancy (which was the firſt that 
had embraced the Chriſtian Keligion) who had obtained the higheſt 
F Otfce in the Kingdom by the Rep: tation of his uniform Piety and Juſtice 
ſhould now, as it he was ſacinated by the Arts of a Woman, ſuffer him- 
| ſeif to be led by her Appetite, and a Perſon of fo littlc Underſtanding as 
the King of Aavar;ce, di cent to fuch Things as were done to the ma- 
niteſt Prejudice of God's Chich: That he, who had Strength and Power 
in his Hands, was under the higheſt Obligation to oppoſe and prevent thoſe 
wicked Countcls which ten Prevailed, and once more to lend that Help 
which had many 3 imes tormerty ſupported the Crown, when it was in 
Danger ; and Religion, when it was wholly abandoned. That he ſhould 
call to Mind his own Maxim, which he had till then conſtantly obſerved 
through the whole Courſe of a Lite ſpent with ſo much Glory, in which 
he had ever condemned and oppoſed the Power of Strangers, as generally 
tending to the Ruin, ard never to the Advantage of any State, and not 
at this Time ſuffer tw» Women, one an Babes the other a Navarreſe, 
ſo wantonly to demoliſh the very Foundations of the French Monarchy, 
chictly eſtabliſhed upon the Baſis of Piety and Religion: That he ought 
to remember that this was the fame Catharine, whole Manners and Diſ- 
' poſition he had ever blamed and deteſted ; that theſe were the very fame 
Hugencts whom he had fo furiouſly perſecuted i in the Reign of Henry the 
Second; that neither the Perſons were changed, nor the Quality of T hings 
altered: That every Body muſt believe that he ſuffered himſelf to be led 
in his old Age, either by Ambition, or the Caprice of others, when they 
faw him to ſuddenly change thote Principles, which he had acted upon from 
the Beginning of his * "Ip 
To theſe weighty Arguments, often earneſtly reiterated, ſhe added 
many other Reaſons, and finding that, aſter ſeveral Hints and much Sol- 
licitation, the Conſtable began to waver, partly out of the Indignation 
which he had conceived againſt his Nephews, for the Part they had acted 
in Relation to the Propoſals for a Reſtitution, and partly out of his Aver- 
ſion to Calvinſm, Magdalen de — his Wife, took upon her to com- 
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plete the Affair; for being nettled at his affectionate Behaviour to his Ne- 1561. 
phews De Culigny, and being deſirous of inſinuating her own Brother 


Honore de Savoy, Marquis of Villars, into the ſame Degree of his Favour, 
ſhe let flip no Opportunity of doing a Prejudice to one, and advancing the 
Intereſt of the other. 

Theſe Practices did not end here, for Diana having alſo introduced the 
Marſhal of S?. Andrew, who would be no leſs affected by the Reſtitution, 
theyſo worked upon him, that with a View of uniting himſelf with thoſe 
that had the fame Intereſt, and out of Hatred to his Nephews, and in ſome 
Meaſure prevailed upon by the ſpecious Pretext of preierving the Catho- 
lick Religion, to which he had been always well affected, he began to in- 
cline to a Friendſhip with the Guis. When they perceived this, they 
omitted no Kind of Artifice or Adulation, or other Means to draw him 
abſolutely over to their Party; conceiving freſh Hopes of recovering, by 
this means, fome Part at leaſt, if not the whole of their former Power in 
the Government. And it fo happened that Diana, Wife to the Marthal 
of Montmiraicy (who was the only Obſtacle to this Treaty) being ſick at 
Chantilly, his Affection to her obliged him to leave his Father; fo that this, 
which was the principal Difficulty, being got over, the Agreement was 
finally concluded, and a League made betwixt the Conſtable and the 
Gui/cs for the Preſervation of the Catholick Religion, and mutual De- 
fence of their reſpective Poſſeſſions. 

But when this Combination was known to the Queen, ſhe, imagining 
that the had now loft her greateſt Support, and that the Princes of Lor- 
rain, being grown ſtronger by the Addition of fo much Intereſt and Re- 
putation, and diſſatisfied with her Proceedings, would endeavour to 
deprive her of the Government, thought it {till more neceflary to enter 
into a ſtricter Union with the King of Navarre, in order to counterpoite 
the other Party as much as was poſſible; knowing that it behoved her to 
be extremely vigilant to keep Things fo nearly balanced, that neither the 
King's Safety nor the Stability of the Government ſhould be endangered. 


Wherefore, at the King of Noevarre's Deſire, and the Queen not being 


unwilling his Party thould increaſe, under a Pretence of keeping the 
Kingdom in Peace during the King's Minority, to appeaſe the People 
who had been of late highly exaſperated, and to gain the Opinion of 
Clemency at their firſt Entrance upon the Governinent ; all the Parlia- 
ments and Magiſtrates of every Province were enjoined, by new Edicts 
and Decrees, to give no farther Moleſtation to any upon the Account of 
Religion, and to reſtore the Goods, Houſes, and Poſſeſſions of all ſuch 
as had been deprived of them upon Suſpicion of Calviniſim. Now, 
though theſe Edicts were oppoſed by the Parliament of Paris, and many 
Magiſtrates refuſed to obey them, 571 the Hugonots having fo reaſonable 
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1561, a Plea as the declared Will of the King and the Regent, and the Con- 
— ſent of the Privy Council, took upon themſelves Liberty of Conſcience, 
increaſing continually in Strength and Numbers, which would in all 
Likelihood have brought the Queen's Purpoſes to Effect, if the Com- 
monalty of the Hugonots had had the Senſe to have contained themſelves 
within the Bounds of Modeſty and Reaſon. But they, on the contrary, 
as it uſually happens amongſt thoſe that are blindly led by popular Fury, 
without the Reſtraint of a formal Government, finding themſelves now 
fu d and favoured, and out of reach of Puniſhment, laid afide al 
due Reſpect to the Magiſtrates, and by open Aſſemblies, inſolent 
Speeches, and other Provocations, brought upon themſelves the Hatred 
and Indignation of the Catholicks ; which being ſucceeded by outrageous 
Quarrels and bloody Encounters, every thing was full of Tumult, and 
all the Provinces of the Kingdom difturbed and alarmed with ſeditious 
Rumours. So that, quite contrary to the common Opinion and the Intention 
of thoſe that governed, the Remedies that were applied to heal the Diviſions 
in the State and preſerve the publick Tranquillity, during the Minority of 
the King, proved pernicious and deſtructive, and occaſioned all thoſe | 
Perils and Diforders, which they had taken ſo much Pains to prevent. 
This gave a Handle to the Guiſes, who were now encouraged and 
grown more powerful, to raiſe an Oppoſition to the Government. In 
Conſequence of which the Cardinal of Lorrain, taking an Opportunity of 
ſpeaking at the Council Table, began, without any Regard to the Queen, 
or the King Navarre, who were both preſent, to enter upon the Point 
of Religion, and in a very warm and pathetick Speech to thew, with 
what Indignity to the moſt Chriſtian Kingdom, what Sin againſt God, 
and with how great Scandal to all the World, Liberty of Conſcience was 
itted to thoſe, who, profeſſing manifeſt Hereſies, already condemned 
in all Councils and by the common Conſent of the whole Church, went 
about ſcattering their monſtrous Opinions in Religion, corrupting the 
Youth, ſeducing fimple Perſons, and ſtirring up the People to Tumult, 
Contempt, and Rebellion in all Parts of the Kingdom : Things were al- 
ready come to that Paſs, he faid, that the Prieſts were deterred from 
celebrating their Sacrifices any longer in Churches, or going into their 
Pulpits, by the Inſolence and Arrogance of the Calviniſis: The Magiſtrates 
were no more obeyed in their Juriſdictions, through the Rebellion of He- 
reticks ; that all Places raged with Diſcord, Burnings, and Slaughter, 
through the. Preſumption and Perverſeneſs of thoſe that aſſumed to them- 
ſelves ory Arbor e . Manner ; that 
now the moſt Chriſtian Ki and Fuſt-born of the Church was ready 
to turn Schiſmatick, to ſeparate itſelf from the Obedience of the Apoſto- 
kek See and the Faith of Chriſt, only to gratify the capricious Humours 
of 
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of a few ſeditious Perſons. He fo expatiated upon this Subject 


that none of the Hugonots Friends being able to anſwer his Reaſons, the 
King of Navarre fitting filent, the Queen not offering to reply, and the 
Chancellor being ſurpriſed and confounded ; it was immediately reſolved, 
with the ready Concurrence of the whole Council, who were exceedingly 
icandalized at the licentious Behaviour of the Hugonots, that all the prin- 
cipal Officers of the Crown ſhould be ſummoned to attend in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, there to deliberate upon theſe Things in the King's Pre- 
fence, and reſolve upon ſuch Remedies as were to be uſed for the 
future: Nor was it potlible to prevent them coming to the Parliament, 
which was appointed on the Thirteenth of July; for the King of Na- 
varre durſt not openly oppoſe it, left, by declaring himſelf a Huganat, he 
ſhould gain many Enemies; and the Queen, though ſhe did not deſire 
to tee the Strength of the Catholick Party increaſed, was yet excecding!y 
perplexed, and apprehenſive leſt the advancing and Eſtabliſhment of 
Hereſy thould be unputed to her. 

The Contetts in the Parliament were very great ; and though the Pro- 
tectors of the Hugonots exerted their utmoſt Endeavours to obtain them « 
Decree for Liberty of Conſcience, by which Declaration they pretended 
theſe Commotions and Diſſenſions would ceaſe ; yet all was in vain. For 
it being manifeſt that this was not only contrary to the Intention and 
Authority of the Catholick Church, but alſo to the ancient Conſtitution: 
of the Kingdom: And the Counſellors of the Parliament being exal- 
perated by continual Complaints, from all Parts, of the turbulent Proceed- 
ings of the Hugonots, it was expreſſly ordered, by general Conſent, that 
their Miniſters and Preachers ſhould be baniſhed out of the Kingdom, 
and every body prohibited to uſe any other Rites or Ceremonies in Re- 
ligion than what were held and taught by the Ræman Church: All Al- 
temblies and Meetings, whether armed or unarmed, being forbidden in 
every Place, except in the Catholick Churches to hear Divine Service ac- 
cording to Cuſtom. And to throw ſome Weight into the Scale of the 
other Party, the fame Edict fe: forth, that all Delinquencies in Matters 
of Religion, before the Publication thereof, ſhould be pardoned : And 
that for the future all Accuſations or Complaints of Hereſy ſhould be 
brought before the Biſhops, their Vicars, or Officials ; and if it ſhould 
be at any time neceffary to call in the Aſſiſtance of the Civil Magiſtrate, 
they ſhould not proceed againſt thoſe that were convicted of Hereſy, any 
farther than Baniſhment, but refrain from all corporal Puniſhment or 
Effuſion of Blood. 

ed and ſub- 


This Reſolution in the Form of a folemn Edict, approv 
| Lords of both 


Factions, 


of 


ſcribed by the King, the Queen, and all the Princes anc 
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uſual Eloquence, of which he often availed himſelf in Matters of Debate, —— 
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1561. Factions, abſolutely reſtrained the Liberty of Religion, and 
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Courage 


to the Catholick Party which had been not a little dejected. But the 


Prince of Conde and the Admiral, grieving at the Depreſſion and Humi- 
liation of the Hugonots, in whoſe Force and Numbers they had founded 
the Strength of their Faction, not being able, any other Way, to pre- 
vent the Execution of an Edict which they had not the Reſolution to 
oppoſe, and which was received with great Demonſtrations of Joy by 
the Parliaments and moſt of the inferior Magiſtrates, endeavoured to bring 
it about that the Calviniſt Miniſters ſhould defire a Conference with the 
Catholick Prelates in the King's Preſence, where the Articles of their 
Doctrine might be exhibited and examined, hoping by indirect Methods, 
and imperceptibly, to reſtore Liberty of Religion. This Demand of the 
Hugonats was oppoſed by many of the Catholick Prelates, and particu- 
larly by the Cardinal of Tcurnor, who faid, it was aitogether in vain to 
diſpute Matters of Faith with Men cf fuch invincible Chitinacy, and who 
ſtill perſiſted in Opinions that had been already condemned by the holy 
Church: That if they had a Mind to have their Pretenſions diſcuſſed, 
they might apply to the General Council at Tzext, whither they ſhouid 
have a ſafe Conduct granted them to go and propoſe, and diſpute _ 
their Opinions. But the Cardinal ct Lorain was not averſe to their 
Requeſt, either in hope of confuting the Doctrine of the Hugonots by 
dint of Reaſoning, and fo diſabuſing the Conſciences of weak People, or 
out of a Deſire, as they that envied him gave out, to ſhew his Learning 
and Eloquence, and to diſtinguiſh himſelt the more con{picuouſly in to 
publick an Afﬀerably. Whatever his Intentions were, it is certain, that 
his Authority fo prevailed upon the reſt of the Prelates, that, following 
his Example, they made no Oppoſition to the Demand of the Miniſters, 
but concurred with the King of Navarre, who, being deſirous of hearing 
a ſolemn Diſputation, for the quicting of his own Conſcience, ſollicited 
it with great Earneſtneſs in favour of the Hugonots. 

Safe Conducts being ſent therefore to the Miniſters, who had retired to 
Geneva and Peajſy, a Town five Leagues from Paris, being the Place 
appointed for the Conference; beſides the King and Court, there came 
thither on the Catholick Side, the Cardinals of Tournon, Lerrain, Beur- 
ten, Armagnac, and Guiſe, and with the Biſhops and Prelates of the higheſt 
Reputation, many Doctors of the Sorbonne, and other Divines ſent for 
from the moſt celebrated Univerſities in the Kingdom. For the Hugencts 
appeared Theodore Beza, their Chief, Peter Martyr Fermeil, Francis de 
St. Paul, Jahn Raimond and fobn Virrelle, with many other Preachers, 
trom Geneva, and out of Germany, and other neighbouring Places. 
When they were aſſembled, Theodore Beza, having firſt explained their 
Doctrines in a very pompous Diſcourſe, and being vigorouſly oppoſed by 

he 
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the Cardinal of Lorrain with great Strength of Argument, drawn from 1561. 
the Authority of Scripture and the Fathers of the Holy Cann, — — 
Privy Council did not think it proper that the King, who was but young 
and not yet able to judge or diſcern the Truth, ſhould come any more to 
the Diiputation, leſt he might imbibe Opinions that were not orthodox 
or agreeable to the Doctrines of the Catholick Church. So that the 
Diſputation trom being publick, by Degrees became a private one, and 
at laft, after much Debate and Contention, ended, without coming to 
any Determination at all. The Catholick Party gained this Advantage 
by it, that even the King of Navarre came away diſſatisfied with the 
Huzono!s, having diſcovered that the Minifters themſelves did not agree 
about that Doctrine which they unanimouſly preached to others, but 
that ſome ſtrictly followed the Opinions of Calvin, ſome of f Oceclampod: 178 
and Luther ; that others adhered to the Helvetion Confeſſion, and ſeveral 
to the Augulan: And being perplexed and diſtracted with theſe Uncer- 
tainties, he began from that Time to grow daily more cool towards them, 
and incline to the Namib Religion. 
But the HuuT9n!s guned a much more conſiderable Point by the Con- 
ference, and that indeed, for which only they were to defircus of having 
it held; ſor after it was broke up, they forcad it abroad, that they had 
made good their Opin! ons, and not only ſilenced the Catholick "Fwy 
but refuted the Cardinal of ZLorrain, and obtained Licence from the King 
to preach. In conſequence of which they immediately began, of their 
own Authority, to aſſemble themſelves in ſuch Places as they thought 
moſt convenient for their  Purpoie, and to celebrate their Worſhip pub- 
lickly, which was reſorted to by ſuch a Concourſe of Nobility and others 
of all Ranks, that it was not poſſible any longer to ſuppreſs or prevent 
them. And if they met with any Interruption from the Magiſtrates, or 
the Catholicks attempted to drive them out of their Temples, they vere 
come ſo inſolent and audacious, that, without regard to any Authority, 1 
they took up Arms to right en Upon which, ferce Contentions | | 4 
arifing, and being fomented with the Names of Heretick and Papiſt, the 1 
whole Kingdom was turned upſide down, the Magiſtrates were oppoſed 
in their Juriſdictions, the People dilquieted, the Collectors of the King's | 
Revenue not ſuffered to do their Duty, and in the midſt of Peace were | 
ſeen the Effects of a tacit, but deſtructive War. 
They that fat at the Helm, being alarmed at theſe Extremities, and 
perceiving that the Edict of July had rather increaſed than diminiſhed | 14 
the Diſturbances, called another Aſſembly of the Eight Parliaments cf | il 
| 
| 
| 


the Kingdom, that they might be informed of the State of every particu- 
lar Province, and make ſuch Ordinances by common Content as ſhould 
be thought moſt expedient to ſettle this Matter, which continually vary- 


ing 


1861. ing with the Intereſts of State and Paſſions of 
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der that it daily became more and more confuſed and difficult to be re- 


duced to any Order after ſo many contradictory Edits. For being often 
altered and new modelled, it could not poſſibly receive that Form which 
proceeds only from a conſtant and uninterrupted Continuation in the 
ſame Condition. ' 
This Aſſembly met at Paris in the beginning of the Year 1 562, whers 
the Queen conſenting (as altogether intent upon balancing the Factions; 
and not to ſuffer the one to preponderate, or oppreſs the other, leſt ſhe 
ſhould fall a Sacrifice to that which got the Superiority) and moſt of the 
Council approving of it (being in ſome meaſure perſuaded that fo great a 
Multitude, and ſo enflamed with religious Zeal, could not eafily be re- 
ſtrained; and at the fame Time moved with Pity to ſee ſo much Blood 
ſhed to no Purpoſe) that memorable and fo much celebrated Edict of 
— was publiſhed, by which a free Exerciſe of their Religion was 
gran 
armed 


to the Hugonots, and Leave to aſſemble at Sermons, but un- 
, In open Places out of the Cities, in the Preſence and under the 
Inſpection of the Officers of the Diſtrict. The Parliaments at firſt refuſed 
to accept this Edict, and the Magiſtrates vehemently oppoſed it ; but, after 
reiterated Orders from the King and Council, it was at laſt regiſtered 
and publiſhed by way of Proviſion, with this expreſs Clauſe and Condi- 
tion, until ſuch Time as a General Council or the King himſelf ſhall think fit 
to order it otherwiſe. 
This Edict gave a great Shock to the Heads of the Catholick Party; 
and not being willing that the World ſhould believe they conſented to 
what was done, the Duke of Guiſe, the Conſtable, and the Cardinals (of 
whom the Cardinal of Taurnon was lately dead) with the Marſhals of 
Briſac and St. Andrew, left the Court, and began to contrive how they 
might prevent the Conſequence of the Edict, and effectually oppoſe the 
Hugonot Faction. But as they knew had no manner of Right to 
interfere in the Government of the Kingdom, whilſt the King of Na- 
varre continued united with the Regent, and therefore that whatever At- 
tempt they ſhould make would fall to the Ground, they entered into a 
Conſultation how to diſſolve that Union: And being well convinced that 
it was the Queen's Intention and Reſolution to maintain her Power, if 
ſhe could, till her Son came of Age, they thought it more featible to 
gain the King of Navarre. It was rather of Advantage than any Hin- 
drance to their Deſign, that they were abſent from the Court. For as it 
was an Affair that required much Time and Pains to bring about, it 
might be managed with the greater Secreſy. Accordingly Hippolito de 
Elie, Cardinal of Ferrara, the Pope's Legate, and Don Juan Manriquez, 
Ambaſſador from his Catholick Majeſty, were privately employed to ne- 
gotiate 
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gotiate it, who being in great Eſteem with the Counſellors that the King 136 
of Nævarre uſually confided in, found out an eafy Way of promoting —-— 


their Intentions. | 

The King of Navarre, as has been alrcady faid, was much alienated 
from the Fygorots Religion, by the different Opinions which he found 
amongſt thoſe of that Sect about the Points in Controverſy ; for which 
Reaſon, after the Conference held at Poiſſy, having not met with the 
fame Conſtancy in Thesdere Bega and Peter Martyn Perm, witch they 
uſed to ſhew when no body oppoſed them, he ſent for Doctor Balctein, 
a Man of great Knowledge in the holy Scripture, and well verſed in 
the Diſputes concerning Religion, by whom he was whoily taken off 
from his Adherence to the Hefoetion and Auguſlun Confeſſions, and per- 
ſuaded to reunite himſelf ſincerely to the Catholick Church. And though 
he conſented to the Edict of January, he did it rather out of an old 

inion, „that Men's Conſciences ought not to be forced,” and by the 
Perſuaſion of thoſe that told him it was the only Method of putting an 
End to all Tumults and Diſturbances in the Kingdom, than from any 
particular Liking to it, having already an Intention of reconciling himſelf 
to the Church. Which Inclination being known to many, by means of 
his chief Counſellors, who were now ſecretly diſpoſed to ferve the Ca- 
tholick Party, encouraged the Legate and Spaniſh Ambaſſador to begin 
upon their intended Negociation. 

But to give the greater Force to theſe ſpiritual Conſiderations by Mo- 
tives of temporal Intereſt and Advantage, they jointly propoſed, that he 
ſhould repudiate his Wife Queen Jane by a Diſpenſation from the Pope, 
as ſhe was manifeſtly tainted with Hereſy, and the Gui/es ſhould take 
upon them to obtain for him the Queen of Scotland, their Niece, Widow 
to Francis the Second, who, beſides her Youth and uncommon Beauty, 
had a Kingdom for her Dower. But finding that, out of Affection to 
their Children, he would not conſent to divorce his Queen, they oitered 
to bring a Treaty once more upon the Carpet, that had ſo often proved 
fruitleſs, and firmly to ſecure the Iſland of Sardinia to him in Exchange 
tor Navarre, upon certain Conditions, being well convinced that was a 
Concern that lay neareſt to his Heart, and of Conſequence the molt likely 
to prevail upon him. And though all Expectation of bringing that to 
paſs was now in a great meaſure laid afide, yet the Treaty being never 
abſolutely broke off, Manriquez, making Uſe of the Artifices that are 
uſually practiſed upon the like Occafions, repreſented to him the Proba- 
bility of ſucceeding in his Defign, with ſuch Shew of Reaſons that he ſoon 

to conceive freſh For beſides the Aſſurances of his Catho- 
lick Majeſty's Compliance, they were fo far advanced as to treat of the 


Manner of Exchange, and the Nature of the Tribute that ſhould be paid 
N to 
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1562. to the Crown of Spain by way of Acknowledgment ; diſputing as ſe- 
————rioully upon every particular Article of the Agreement, as if it had been 


really meant to be fulfilled. 

What promoted the Catholicks Defign was his natural Inclination to 
plain, honeſt Counſels, and it was an Advantage to them that he had 
diſcovered the Paſſions and Intereſts which were covered under the Veil 
of Chriſtian Charity and Religion : It was likewiſe of no little Service to 
their Cauſe, that he began to ſuſpect that the Admiral, with his overmuch 
Knowledge, endeavoured to arrogate fuch an Authority to himſelf, as to 
make the World believe that he ruled and directed him in all his Ac- 
tions. But what weighed the moſt with him was, that he ſaw the whole 
Faction had turned their Eyes vpon the Prince of Conde, admiring and 
extolling the Courage, the Generofity, and Readineſs that he ſhewed to 
ſerve them upon all Occaſions, and, on the contrary, deſpiſing his Gen- 
tleneſs and Facility. There was ſtill another Motive of exceeding great 
Conſequence ; for, conſidering that the King of France and his Brothers 
were not of an Age to have Children, and naturally not only of a weak, 
cold Conſtitution, but ſubject to dangerous Indiſpoſitions, he was not al- 
together without Hope that he might ſome Time or other attain to the 
Crown, which of Right belonged to him, after their Deceaſe, as firſt 
Prince of the Blood. In which C:ic he was aware, that his being a Fa- 
vourer and Protector of the F::751:5/5 would be a great Obſtacle to him. 
and almoſt an invincible Imped:ment. For which Reaſon, being de- 
firous of removing every Difficulty that might obſtruct him in that Pre- 
tenfion, he was inclined to join the Catholick Party, and to make ſure 
not only of the Pope's Favour and the King of Sparn's, but the Support 
of the beſt un ted and moſt powerful Faction. The earneft Perſuaſions 
and Promiſes of the Legate, and the Ambaſſador Manriguezs being added 
to all theſe IrCucemenis, rd growing ſuſpicious of his Wite's Counteis, 
v. ho was zea.cufiy Þigettec to the Opinions of Cokyn, and naturally an 
Encmy to pcec cable Meere, he finally ieſolved to enter into a League 
with the Cen ſtable and the Duke of G], and to make not only a verbal 
Proleſſion, but a publics Declaration in Writing, that they were confe- 
derated for the Detence of te: Catholick Religion. But whatever Weight 
theſe religious Cid ns might have with the King of Nærarre, it 
is certain that he Icit the Hugcuet tion chiefly becauſe he jaw he was 
nct o much reſpected by it as his Erother, and joined with the other, 
upen the Proſpect of many gie Advantages that he hoped to gain from 
it. The Dcüre of riſing again o ir former Greatneſs and Authority, 
was lEcuie the true Motive ot tt Huis Proceedings. 

This was a Union that tavght he ierch Subjects afterwards to enter 
into Combinations without the Permiſiion of their Sovereign, and which, 
2 | | with 
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with ſo many Execrations and Maledictions, was by the Hrgomets called 1562. 
the Triumvirate, with regard to the three principal Confederates. DINER 

Queen Jane was exceedingly enraged at this unexpected Reſolution in 
her Huſband, and, not being able to endure the Thoughts of ſecing him 
the chief Perſecutor of that Religion which ſhe had ſo conſtantly pro- 
feſſed, and to which ſhe imagined ſhe had not only brought him over, 
but abſolutely confirmed him in it, refolved, out of Diflain, to leave the 
Court; and taking with her Prince Ecrry and the Princes Callurine, her 
Children, whom the had educated in the Keligicn of Caluin, ſhe imme- 
diately retired into Bearn, being determined to ſeparate herie!f from the 
Counſels and Converſation of her Hutband. 

But if Queen Jane was exceedingly aficcted at fo ſudden and almoſt 
incredible a Change, the Queen Regent was no leis terrified ; for, feeing 
that this Confederacy had deſtroyed her Scheme of balancing the Fac- 
tions, and that Equality fo totally broken, on which the Security of the 
Kingdom entirely depended, whilſt ſuch Jealouſies and 1 fcontent ſub— 
ſiſted betwixt the Princes, the began to be in great Pain, and tliouglit 
both her Son's Crown and her own Power were in the utmoſt Dinger; 
apprehending that thele reciprocal Changes, and this uniting of Intereits 
ſo thoroughly incompatible, could not be without a ſecret Deſign of 
great Attempts and well grounded IIopes of obtaining tome conſiderable 
End. 

She was ſenſible the Guzjes had alrcady diſcovered her Artifices, and 
that being full of Ambition and Expectation, they endeavoured by every 
poſſible Method to get the Government into their Hands. And the 
thought the King of Novarre could not be induced to deſert his Brother 
and his other Adherents, and unite with thoſe that had been his bittereſt 
Enemies, without fome ample Recompence for fuch Inconſtancy. She 
likewiſe well knew what power Ambition and the Thirit of Command 
had over the Minds of Men, though never fo juit ; and thoroughly con- 
ſidering her Circumitances, begin to perceive her own Weakneſs, and 
the dangerous Situation of her young Sons: So that, no longer truſting to 
the King of Navarre's Sincerity, nor the Profeſſions of the Catholicks, 
that they would not make any Alteration in the State, being full of Fear 
and Suſpicion, ſhe could not quiet her Apprehenſions, nor tell whom to 
confide in. At lait, however, after having ſpen: many Nights in Con- 
ſultation with her Confidents, the chief of whom were the Biſhop of I g- 
lence and the High Chancellor de I Höſpital, ſhe reſolved by their Advice, 
and, what was more urgent, being forced, by Necetlity, to join with the 
Prince of Coma? and the Admiral; and by favouring their Meateres, en- 
deavour to ſhelter herſelf under their Power; thinking the might, by 
theſe Means, ſtill purſue her firſt Deſign of balancing the Strength of the 

N 2 Factions 
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1562. Factions as much as poſſible. She likewiſe conſidered, amongſt many 
—— other Things, that God himfelf, in the Government of the World, often 
brings Good out of Evil; and fince the Hugonots had till then been the 
Occation of fo much Trouble and Diſtraction, it was but reaſonable to 
make ufc of them at preſent, as an Antidote againſt the Venom of thoſe 
Diſtempers which were likely to infect the moſt noble and eſſential Parts 

of the Kingdom. 

The Huganots, being freed from all Fear of Puniſhment by the Publi- 
cation of the Edict of January, had already begun to gather Strength 
and Courage: And aſſembling themſelves publickly upon all Occaſions, 
it appeared that their Sect was very great and conſiderable, not only with 
reſpect to the Number, but the Quality of the Perſons, and their Force 
not contemptible. The Prince of Cond? publickly took upon him to be 
the Protector of them, for, though outwardly reconciled to the Guiſes by 
the King's Command, he ſteadily perſevered in his former Deſigns, and 
burnt with an eager Deſire of revenging paſt Affronts upon thoſe that 
had been his chief Perſecutors. His Ardour and Impetuoſity were mo- 
derated by the wiſe Counſels of the Admiral, who, with his Brothers, 
out of a Thirſt of Power, were more ſtrictly united with the Hugonot 
Party. Their Authority drew after them the Prince of Porcian, the 
Count de la Rochfecault, the Lords de Genlis, de Grammont and Duras, 
the Count of Montgomery, the Baron des Adrets, the Lords of Bouchavan 
and Soubize, and many others of the principal Men in the Kingdom of 
the ſame Perſuaſion. So that upon every little Check that they received 
from the Government, they immediately put themſelves in a Poſture of 
Defence, and reſolutely oppoſed the contrary Faction. 

The Queen therefore, being obliged to take hold of the Opportunity of 
this Conjuncture, for her own Preſervation and that of her Sons, and 
reduced to a Neceſſity of embracing any preſent Expedient, though never 
fo hazardous, that conduced to that End, leaving the Iſſue to Time and 
future Occurrences, began to pretend that ſhe was touched with the 
Reaſons and Doctrine of the Hugonots, and inclined to come over to their 
Religion. And to confirm them in this Opinion, as much as poflible, 
by outward Appearances, ſhe would often ſeem to liſten to their Argu- 
ments and Diſcourſes with much Pleaſure in her own Apartment, con- 
fer with great Conitdence and Profeſſions of Affection with the Prince 
of Cond? and the Admiral, and had frequent Converſations with the 
Ducheſs of Mintpenſier, whom the could prevail upon to believe what- 
ever ſhe pleaſed, by her conſummate Diſſimulation, and made Uſe of 
her as an Inſtrument to raiſe the Hopes and Expections of other leading 
Men amongſt them. And, to convince them by ſome more publick 
Demonſtration of the Sincerity of her Promiſes and Profeſſions, ſhe 

wrote 
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wrote Letters to the Pope of obſcure and ambiguous Import, firſt de- 1562. 
manding a general Council, and fuch a one too in every Point as the 


Calviniſis deſired, and then Licence to call a national Synod ; one while 
deſiring the Communion might be adminiſtered in both Kinds, and an- 
other, requiring a Diſpenſation for Prieſts to marry ; ſometimes ſolliciting 
that Prayers might be offered up in the vulgar Tongue, and propoſing 
other ſuchlike Things as were embraced and maintained by the Hugonots, 
in which ihe knew to well how to act the Hypocrite, by the Help of 
Monficur de lie, Ambaſſador at Rome, that, raiſing a Doubt in the 
Pope and the Catholick Party concerning her Faith, and by that Means 
obliging them to behave with great Circumſpection, leſt they ſhould at 
laſt wholly alienate her from the Roman Religion, the at the ſame Time 
ſo infinuated herſelf into the good Opinion of the Hugoncts, and made 
them believe ſhe was altogether inclined to favour them, that of bitter 
Enemies, they bec::ne her firmeſt Friends and Confidents. 

Nor were the Vulgar only deluded by her profound Diſſimu lation, but 
the Admiral alſo, who was by Nature fo ſubtle and cautious, put ſuch 
Confidence in her Promiſes, that he gave her a full Account of the 
Number of Forces and the Views of his Faction, of the Adherents they 
had both within and without the Kingdom, and of every other Particu- 
lar: As ſhe ſeemed deſirous of being informed at large of thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances before ſhe declared herſelf, and promiſed openly to eſpouſe 
that Party when they were once ſo eſtabliſhed and provided with Force, 
that ſhe ſhould have no Occaſion to ſtand in Awe of the Power of the 
Catholicks or the Triumvirate. 

Thus, by a ſudden and apparently an unaccountable Change, the 
King of Navarre went over to the Catholick Party, and Queen Catharine 
made a Shew of taking upon her the Protection of the Hgd⅛v. Which 
Revolution ſeemed very ſtrange and extravagant to thule that did not know 
the true and ſecret Reatons of it, and therefore many at that Time im- 

ted it to Levity in one, and womaniſh Inconſtancy in tlie other ; and 
ſeveral that have wrote fince alin the fame Cauſes, not having been able 
to penetrate to the Bottom of the Secret, nor diſcover the real Motives of 
theſe Proceedings. 
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The Reſolution of the King of Novarre to drive the Prince ef Cund (now 


become formidable) out of Paris. Fer this purpoſe he jends for the other 
Cathohck Lords to Court. The Duke of Guiſe is upon the read thither, 


ther retires with the King to Fontainbleau, to avoid being obliged to declare 
for either party. The Princes of each faction endeavour to draw the Kin 

and Queen over to their fide and get them into their hands. The Catho- 
licks are beforehand with the Hugonots and conduct them both to Paris. 
The Prince of Conde, having hoſt this opportunity, takes other reſolutions, 


Paſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes hi mſel If of Orleans and prepares for war. The Catholick Lords 


0 an army likewiſe in the King's name. Many writings are 
lifhed on each fide. Bath armies [A the field. The 2: Queen K 


deavours to avid a war and eftabliſh peace. * this end ſhe has an in- 
terview with the Prince, but to no pupeſe. She continues however to 
treat about an agreement, which ts at laſt concluded. The prince repents 
| of it, and, by the perſuaſion of his party, takes up arms again. He 
| reſokves to attack the King's camp in the might, but miſcarries in his 
aehgn. Forces out of Germany, and many thouſand Swiſs come to the 
King s a/ji/tance ; upon which the Prince is obliged to retire within the walls 
of Orleans, where he divides his army, not being able to keep it together. 
He ſends into Germany and England for ſuccnur, to 5btain which, he con- 
ſents to groe up Havre de — to the Engliſh, and to receive their gar- 
riſons into Dieppe and Rouen. The Queen is ſo offended and grievouſly 
affiifted at it, that fhe joins the Cathalick party and cauſes the Hugonots to 
be declared rebels. The Kin "g's army takes Bleis, Tours, Poictiers and 
Bourges. Befrrges Rotien ns} tokes it. The King of Navarre is killed 
there. Succours come to the Prince out of Germany, with hich he haſtens 
to attack Paris. The King and Queen Mother arrive there with the 
army, which obliges him ts 4 ve that place after many attempts upan it. 
Both armies march into Normandy. The bat! le of Dreux enſues, in which 
the Prince of Conde is taken friſener on one fide, and the Conſtable on the 
other. The Duke of Guiſe being victoricus, lays frege to Orleans, and be- 
ing upon the point of taking it, is treacherouſly ſiain by Peltrot. After bis 
' death there is à general peace, and the King's army recovers Havre de 
Grace from the Engliſb. The King comes out of his minsri:y. The Queen 
uſes various artiſices ts appeaſe the diſcontented Princes, and for that pur- 
poſe makes a progreſs through the whole kingaem to ether wiih her fon : has 
an interview with the Pope's miniſters at Avignon, and with the Qieen 6 
Spain at Bayonne , it ts agreed betwixt the My Chriſtian and Caholick 
Kings to cid each other in the fupprejs n of ſeditions. The Queen of Na- 
 warre comes to court. The King mates à reconcilialion berroixt the fami- 
les of Chaſtillan and Griife ; but in a few days after they return to their 
former enmities. The Queen of Navarre leaves the court in diſguſt, and 


meditates new ſchemes. Sevcral great marriages are celebrated, but the 
civil diſſenſious continue, 
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FFAIRS of ſtate having on a ſudden taken this different turn, 1562. 
A there was no body ſo ſhort-fighted as not to perceive very plainly, —— 
that the inveteracy of the factions would at laſt end in a war: 
and that there wanted nothing to make this thunder-cloud burſt but 
tome convenient opportunity which (as if all things had concurred to 


haſten 
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1562. haſten the calamities of France) very ſoon after happened in a ſtrange 


—— manner. 
The King of Navarre, after he had publickly declared himſelf of the 
catholick party, reſided in Paris: which city, being fituated in the 
middle of France, far excceds all others of that kingdom, in number of 
people, in riches, dignity, and power. And concluding that all the 
others would naturally follow the example of the metropolis, he took 
great pains, and much to the ſatia faction of the inhabitants, to hinder all 
preachings and afſemblics of the Hagonots there; and, having ſtill a re- 

d to that end in all his other meaſures of government, he hoped in 
time to diminiſh their credit and power, and at laſt to deprive them of 
liberty of conſcience, on which not only the. increaſe, but the very being 
of that party depended. The Prince of Cond? likewiſe ſtaid in Paris, 
who, on the contrary, encouraging the preachers, and enlarging their 
licence, as far as he could, under the pretence of cauſing the edict of 
January to be obſerved, arrogated to himſelf (more by power than right) 
a very great authority in all the affairs of ſtate. 

The King of Navarre therefore thought it highly neceſſary to oblige 
the Prince oi Cond?, by ſome means or other, to quit Paris. For either 
a real deſire of peace, or the envy with which he looked upon him, had 
now made him exceeding violent againit him; and every motive per- 
ſuaded him to keep that city, upon which the catholick party chiefly re- 
lied, free from tumults and ſedition; but knowing that his own forces 
were not ſufficient for that purpoſe, or being willing to communicate 
this reſolution to the other conſederates before any thing was put in ex- 
ecution, he ſent for the Duke of Guiſe and the Conſtable, that they might 
unite all their forces in the fame place. 

After the Duke of Gu] retired from court, he lived at Joinville, 
his paternal ſeat, upon the confines of P:icardy and Champagne; and, 
having received this fummons from the King of Navarre, he ſet out, 
attended by the Cardinal his brother, with a train of many gentlemen 
his dents, and two troops of lances for his guard, in order to be in 
Paris at the time appointed. But paſſing through a little village in the 
fame confines, called Yaſy, on the firſt of March in the morning, his 
people heard an unuſual noiſe of bells, and, having enquired the reaſon 
of it, anſwer was made, that it was the hour in which the Hugonots uſed 
to aſſemble at their ſermons. The pages and lacqueys of the Duke that 
were before the reſt of the company, being moved with curioſity and the 

novelty of the thing (as thoſe congregations then firſt began to be held 
in publick) rode forwards in a diforderly fort of a manner, and with 
artet ſpecs (according to the cuſtom of thoſe people) towards the 
place where the Hugonots were aſſembled at their devotions; who 3 
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ſtanding that the Duke of Guiſe, one of their chief perſecutors, was there, 1562, 


and ſeeing his aitendants advancing directly towards them, being afraid 


of ſome inſuit, or perhaps provoked at ſome words of contempt and de- 
riſion rudely made uſe of by the others, began, without any farther conſi- 
deration, to gather up ſtones and drive back ſuch as were come the neareft 
to the place of their meeting. This behaviour fo enraged the catholick 
party, who came thither without any intention of injuring them, that 
they with no leſs inconſideration had recourſe to their arms, upon which 
a terrible fray enſued betwixt them. The Duke, perceiving the uproar, 
and being deſirous of putting a ſtop to it, immediately ſet ſpurs to his 
horſe, and, without any regard to himſelf, rode into the midit of them, 
where, whilſt he was endeavouring to check his own people, and ex- 
herting the Hugonots to retire, he received a wound from a ſtone upon his 
let check, by which, as he bled faſt, though he was not much hurt, he 
was obliged to withdraw out of the ſkirmiſh. But his followers, not 
being able to bear fo great an indignity offered to their lord, immediately 
took to their fire- arms, and attacking the houſe whither the Hugonors had 
retired to ſecure themſelves, killed above fixty of them, and grievouſly 
wounded the miniſter, who climbing over the roof, faved himſelf in one 
of the adjoining houſcs. 

When the tumult was over, the Duke of Guiſe ſent for the magiſtrate 
of the place, and ſharply rebuked him for ſuffering ſo pernicious a licence 
there to the prejudice of paſſengers : and he, to excuſe himſelf, ſaying 
that he could not hinder it, by reaſon of the edi& of January, which 
tolerated the public aſſemblies of the Hugonats, the Duke was no leſs 
offended at his anſwer than at the thing itſelf, and laying his hand upon 
his ſword, very angrily replied, Thts ſhall ſoon cut the bond of that edict, 
though never fo trait. From which words ſpoken in the height of paſſion, 
2nd not forgotten by thoſe that were preſent, many afterwards accuſed 
him as the author and contriver of the enſuing war. 

The Hugonots being exceedingly incenſed at this tranſaction, and no 
longer able to contain themſelves within the bounds of patience, nor con- 
tented with what they had formerly done both at Paris (where they had 
killed ſeveral men and ſet fire to the church of &. Medard) and in other 
cities all over the kingdom, now full of rage and madneſs, excited ſuch 
horrible tumults and bloody ſeditions, that, befides much ſlaughter, the 
monaſteries were plundered in many places, the images thrown down, 
the altars broken, and the churches brutiſhly polluted. By which the 
whole nation being exaſperated, and people running headlong to arms in 
all places, the heads of the factions, upon the fame occaſion, went 
about raiſing forces, and openly preparing themſelves for war. 

But the Lords of both parties plainly faw that in the ſtate things then 


O were, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


them a moderate liberty, and ſuch as by the advice of 
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1562. were, they could not take up arms without incurring the maniſeſt im- 
—— putation of rebellion, there being no pretext or ſhew of reaſon to give 


any ſanction to ſuch proceedings. For the catholick party could not op- 
pole the edict of January without tly contradicting an act of 
council, and treſpaſſing againſt the royal power by which the edict was 
authorized: and, on the other fide, the Hugonots enjoying that liberty 
of conſcience, which was granted them by the ſame edict, had no juſt 
cauſe to take up arms. Each faction therefore was defirous of drawing 
the King over to them, and, getting his perſon into their poſlefſion, to 
make a ſhew of having the right on their fide, either by utterly aboliſli- 
ing the edict, or interpreting it, under his name, according to their own 
meaning ; and at the ſame time to throw the odium of rebellion upon 
the other party, by neceſſitating them not only to oppoſe the King's plea- 
ſure, but actually to reſiſt him in perſon. 

The Queen Mother, being thoroughly informed of theſe defigns, and 
very ſollicitous to preſerve her own liberty and that of her ſons, ſtill con- 
tinued endeavouring, by her uſual arts, fo to balance the power of the 
chiefs, that neither fide might be able to overturn the ſtate by a ſuperi- 
ority of ſtrength : and, having left Paris, that ſhe might not be in the 
hands of either party, retired to Fontarnbleau, a delightful country palace 
raw to the Kings of France; which being a tree, place, ſhe 
thought the could not there be forced to declare herſelf, and hoped, by 
amuſing each faction with ambiguous promiſes, to maintain her credit 
with both. For which purpoſe ſhe gave aſſurances to the Prince of 
Conde and the Lords of Chaſti/lon (who, being inferior in ſtrength to the 
catholicks, were gone out of Paris to arm themſelves) that ſhe would join 
them, as ſoon as the faw they had got together ſuch a force as might be 
ſufficient to reſiſt the power of their adverſaries. And on the other hand 
ſhe made proteſtations to the King of Navarre, the Conſtable, and the 
Duke of Guiſe, that ſhe would never forſake the catholick party, nor 
conſent to the eſtabliſhment of the Hugonots, any farther than granting 
perſons well at- 
tected ſhould be thought neceſſary for the peace of the ſtate. Her letters 
were no leſs ambiguous than her words during the courſe of this affair; 
nor did ſhe declare herſelf more openly abroad to foreign princes, than 
ſhe had done to others at home; but often changing the purport of her 
diſpatches, and varying the inſtructions ſhe gave to ambaſſadors at other 
courts, and particularly to Monfieur de He, who reſided in Rome, ſome- 
times clogging them with reſtrictions, and at others giving them more 
liberty, kept every body in darkneſs and ſuſpence. 

But now her taſk became more difficult: for the heads of both parties 
were grown, by experience, as ſubtle as herſelf ; and had, in the — 
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of ſo long a time as ſhe held the „had many opportunities of 1562. 
perceiving and finding out her uM as . King now 1 
gan to grow of age, it was neceſſary to put an end to all delays: for ſe- 

veral meaſures might appear excuſeable in his minority that would wear 

a very different face when he arrived at years of maturity, as no body 

could then oppoſe his will and pleaſure without manifeſt imputation of 
rebellion: whereas at preſent every one might pretend that what th 

did was not out of oppoſition to the King's will, but to the wicked and 
pernicious counſels of his miniſters. So that the Duke of Gui (who, 

being of a more violent and reſolute diſpoſition than the reſt, abſolutely 
governed and directed his party in all things) having already drawn the 

King of Navarre and the Conſtable over to his opinion, perſuaded them, 

that going all together immediately to court, they ſhould bring the King 

and Queen Mother to Paris, and afterwards make them confirm fuch 

edicts and decrees as ſeemed neceſſary in the preſent juncture ; and not 

run the hazard of being prevented by waiting any longer, or ſuffer their 


adverſaries to ſeize firſt upon the King's perſon, and fo inveſt themſelves 
with the authority of his name. 


The Prince of Conde had the fame intention, and, leaving Paris, re- 
tired firſt to Meaux, a town in Brie, ten leagues from thence, and then 
to /a Ferte, a place of his own, there to aſſemble his forces. To this 
reſolution he was not only adviſed by the Admiral, but encouraged by 
the Queen Mother's promiſes, and perhaps haſtened in it by the defign 
of the Catholicks, which was not unknown to him ; as it is generally very 8 
eaſy in civil diſcords to penetrate into the moſt ſecret intentions of the 1 
enemy, by the perfidy of counſellors and the number of ſpies, which al- 1 
ways abound in ſuch times. But the catholick Lords were able to ma- v 
nage this defign by the aſſiſtance only of their common attendants, and {| 
beſides, being near Paris, which was abſolutely at their devotion, they 8 
had ſtill more opportunity and ſtrength to effect it. Whereas, on the 8 
other fide the Prince of Conde, being much weaker than them, and hav- 1 
ing but ſew of his men armed, was forced to wait for the other Lords 1 
and Gentlemen of his party, who, being ſent for from different provinces i 1 
of the Kingdom, were not ſo ſoon brought together. 1 

In the mean time the Catholicks were beforehand with them, and on 1 
a ſudden appeared at court in great numbers. The Queen however, not at 1 
all diſmayed at ſo unexpected an event, though ſhe was ſomething appre- 
henſive that her former artifices would no longer be of any uſe to her, 
began to perſuade the King of Navarre to prevail upon the Princes and 

other Lords that came with him, immediately to withdraw from court, 
telling him that che reaſon of their coming was very well known to 
every body, which was to compel 1 7 helplets as ſhe was, and the King, 
2 yet 
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1562. yet in his minority, to govern the State according to their humours, and 
H to accommodate the affairs of the publick to private intereſts and re- 
ſentment, a manner of proceeding that not only very il! agreed with 
their profeſſions of loyalty and good intentions, but was abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of the kingdom, which were the only 
ends they pretended to aim at: for to iſſue new edicts and decrees dit- 
ferent from thoſe that were already enacted, was a ſure way to make the 
Hugonots take up arms, who, being bold enough of themſelves and ripe 
for inſurrections, would think and publiſh to all the world that they had 
reaſon on their fide, if that edi& ſhould be revoked without any cauſe, 
which had been eſtabliſhed and confirmed by a general conſent : that 
it was highly expedient to avoid the neceſſity of a war, and the trouble 
and calamities that attend it, whiltt the King was under age, leſt, beſides 
the damage which the publick would ſuſtain, a more laſting brand of 
infamy might be fixed upon thoſe that had the greateſt authority in the 
ernment : that ſhe had, upon this account, conſented to the edict of 
TFanuary, and left Paris, to take away all manner of pretence and oppor- 
tunity for that miſchief to break out which was ſecretly contriving : that 
to return to a place ſuſpected, and to interrupt the courſe of an edict al- 
ready publiſhed, would be openly to foment and encourage it. She 
— 1 repreſented to the King of Navarre, and the other Catholick 
Princes, that to raiſe civil wars was only the practice of thoſe that were 
in uneaſy or deſperate circumſtances, and not of ſuch as were bleſſed in 
the poſſeſſion of immenſe riches, dignities, ſtates, and all manner of 
honours : that the King of Navarre ſhould continue to enjoy the com- 
mand of the whole Kingdom, which he already exerciſed vithout con- 
troul ; that the other Princes ſhould ſtill poſſeſs their ſtates, their power 
and authority, provided they would ſuffer the people to enjoy, or at leaſt 
to think they enjoyed, a liberty that yet would be but momentary and 
precarious, and by that means bring it about that the King might ac- 
compliſh his majority without being obliged to enter into a war: that 
there had been no conceſſion made which had not been extorted by 
downright neceſſity: that alone was given which could not be fold ; and 
only that liberty granted to the FHugor9's which they took of themſelves. 
The Catholick Princes therefore ſhould have patience till this frantick 
humour could be got the better of by art and prudent management, and 
not be the occaſion (by applying untimely medicines before the King 
came of age) of ſuddenly bringing the diſeaſe to a criſis, which mutt 
mevitably be attended by many difaſters and perilous events: but that, 
if they were firmly reſolved to moderate the edict, it was to be done in- 
ſenſibly, and at proper tunes and occafions, and not in ſuch an open and 
violent a manner as would give the ſeditious that opportunity which 
they themſelves defired and fought after. Theſe 
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Theſe reaſons, being powerfully urged and reiterated, would have pre- 1 562. 


vailed upon the King of Navarre, and perhaps upon the Conſtable alſo, 
if the Duke of Guiſe would have conſented. But he, having fixed his 
hopes not cnly upon recovering, but even enlarging his former great- 
nets, by the fortune of war, and being deſirous, as the ancient protector and 
head of the Catholick party, that whatever was reſolved upon with- 
out his approbation, ſhould by no means be put in execution ; and that 
the honour of having fruſtrated ſuch meaſures ſhould entirely redound to 
himſelf, peremptorily rejected all the Queen's propotals, and endeavoured 
to ſnew them that they ſhould loſe all their credit and reputation it they 
ſuffered themſelves to be fo eafily deluded by a woman (who only did 
this to amuſe them, whilſt her real deſign was to throw herſelf into the 
arms of the other party) and fondly confiding in her promiſes, ſhould 
be perſuaded to leave the court : that it would too much prejudice the 
juſtice of their cauſe, if it ſhould appear by their own confeſſion that re- 
gard for the publick good and preſervation of the royal authority was not 
the end of their coming, but private paſſions and particular intereſts ; and 
that, out of a conſciouſneſs of F 91 they had not purſued thoſe inten- 
tions which they purpoſed to effect: that they ought not to be diverted 
from a reſolution fo maturely weighed, and fo unanimouſly approved, 
nor to deviate from thoſe principles merely to gratify her caprice, that 
were dictated by reaſon, preſcribed by juſtice, and commanded by re- 
ligion, the preſervation and reſpect of which had chiefly brought them 
thither : that there was now no time to be loſt or thrown away in de- 


bates, as the Prince of Conde was approaching with an army, and the 


Hugonots had already joined their forces, who would, without doubt, 
carry the King along with them, if they did not firſt provide for his 
ſecurity : and therefore this being an affair not to be determined by per- 
ſuaſions, it was neceſſary to uſe force, and, taking away the King, leave 
the Queen to embrace which party ſhe liked beſt : for having with them 
the perſon of the lawful King, and the firit Prince of the blood, to whom 
the government naturally belonged, they had no occaſion to give them- 
{elves much concern about what meaſures the took. And it was indeed 
true that the Prince of Conde, joined by the Lords of Chaſtillen and the 
reſt of his adherents, was now drawing near to the court. Upon which 
account the Conſtable and the King of Navarre, being contirmed by 
theſe reaſons, and ſeeing it was neceſſary to break off all treaties and de- 
lays, gave the Queen perſonally to underſtand, that ſhe mult inſtantly re- 
ſolve ; for they were determined, whatever happened, to carry the King 
and his brothers with them to Paris, left they ſhould fall into the hands 
of the Hugonots, who, they had intelligence, were not far off: that it 
did not become them to leave their lawiu! ſovereign a prey to es: 
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1562. who deſired nothing ſo much as to have him in their power, that they 


might in his name fubvert the foundations of the kingdom: that there 
was now no time to be loſt, nor means to put it off: that they would 
diſpoſe of his Majeſty as their allegiance and the common good required ; 
for what concerned herſelf they would not preſume to determine any 
thing, but leave her free, as it was their duty, to do what the pleaſed. 
Though this intimation was ſudden and peremptory, the Queen was 


not ſurprized, as ſhe had long foreſeen it, and provided for what was 
moſt to be done upon ſuch an occaſion ; fo that, being neceſſi- 


tated to declare herſelf, though it was againſt her will, and the was very 
well convinced that an open war would immediately enſue upon it, the 
would not by any means ſeparate herſelf from the Catholick party ; not 
only becauſe reaſon and juſtice fo adviſed, but becauſe the likewiſe conceived 
that both her own ſafety and her ſons depended upon their ſtrength. She 
came therefore to an immediate reſolution, and told the King of Navarre 
and the Conſtable, with her uſual fpirit and preſence of mind, that ſhe 
was as true a Catholick, and as ſollicitous for the good of the publick, as any 
other perſon whatſoever ; that at this time ſhe had much rather truſt to 
to the advice of others than her own judgment, and, as they all agreed 
that it was beſt to go, ſhe was ready to comply. Upon which, without 
any other reply, ſhe inſtantly began to make preparations for her journey, 
though at the fame time ſhe diſpatched letters to the Prince of Conde, la- 
menting that ſhe could not fulfil the promite ſhe had made, of putting the 
King's perſon and her own into the hands of his party, as the Catholicks 


had been beforehand with them, and carried them both by force to Paris, 


exhorting them to keep up their ſpirits, and, continuing their endeavours 
for the preſervation of the crown, not ſuffer their enemies to arrogate to 
themſelves the whole power of the government. After which, being 
mounted on horſeback, with the King and her other fons, and furrounded 
by the Catholick Lords, who omitted no ſhew of duty or refpect that 
might ſooth her, they went that night to Melun, the next day to Bois de 
Vincennes, and with the fame expedition the morning after to Paris. 

It is moſt certain that the young King was ſeen by many that day to 
weep, being perſuaded that the Catholick Lords would deprive him of 
his liberty : and that the Queen Mother, being chagrined that her arti- 
fices had not prevailed, and foreſeeing the miſeries of the future war, was 
exceedingly out of humour and ſpoke to nobody: of which the Duke of 
Guiſe making but little account, was heard to fay publickly, that what- 
ever is 1:ght is always right, whether it proceed from love or force. But the 
Prince of Conde, having received this news upon the road, and findin 
that he was either anticipated by the Catholicks, or deluded by the Queen, 
immediately ſtopped his horſe, and ſtood ſtill a good while in doubt 


what 
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what courſe to take; all the troubles that were likely to enſue repreſent- 1 562. 
ing themſelves to him with a face of terror. But the Admiral, who was 


ſomewhat behind, overtaking him, they conferred a little while together, 
and after a my ſigh, the Prince faid, I is come to that aß, that we muſt 
either drink cr be drowned, and without any farther debate immediately 
took another rout, and made what haſte he could to Oricans, which place 
he had formerly attempted to make himſelf maſter of. 

Orleans is one of the principal cities of the Kingdom, about thirty leagues 
from Paris, of a large circumference, abounding in proviſions, well built, 
and very populous: and being ſituated in the province of Breauſſe, ſtands 
almoſt in the center of France, upon the banks of the Loire, anciently called 
Ligeris, a great and navigable river, which, running through many pro- 
vinces, at laſt empties itſelf into the bay of Biſcay. This city, for the ad- 
vantage of navigation, the rank it held in the kingdom, the fertility of the 
adjacent country, and the commerce it had with many otherparts, ſeemed 
a very convenient place to the Prince for his head quarters, and to balance 
againſt Paris, by making it the principal ſeat of their faction. For which 
reaſons, having fixed his eyes upon it, many months before, he had taken 
much pains to hold a ſecret intelligence with ſome of the citizens, that 
were of Calvins religion, and by their means to raiſe a great party of the 
youth, who are naturally reſtleſs and factious and inclined to change. So 
that the diſpoſition of the inhabitants correſponding with the inftigations 
of the conſpirators, a great part of the people were already willing to 
take up arms. | | 

And, that things might be carried on with due order, the Prince had 
ſent Monſieur Andelot to the city the day before, who was to enter privately, 
and endeavour to make himſelf maſter of it, at the ſame time, that the 
Prince ſeized upon the court. But, though it fo fell out, that the Prince 
could not arrive ſoon enough at court, Audelat, not knowing whathad 


happened, armed three hundred of his followers, on the day appointed, 


and ſuddenly ſeized upon Sr. Jahns gate. Upon which Monſieur De 
Mentereau, governor of the city, getting ſome few men together of 
Sipterre's company, who by chance were then at hand, attacked the con- 
ſpirators ſo warmly that he began to be in great hope of repulſing them, 
and recovering the entrance of the gate, where they had not had time 
ſufficient to fortify themſelves: fo that, after a bloody fight, which con- 
tinued many hours, Andelot would certainly have been obliged to give 
way to the multitude of Catholicks, who ran together armed from all parts 
of the town, if he had not been relieved in a very opportune and unex- 
pected manner. For the Prince of Conde, after he heard that the court 
was not at Fontarnbleau, purſued his journey no farther, but returned with 
all expedition to Orleans, near which place he arrived about the time 2 — 
he 
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1562. fight began; and knowing it muſt be very hot by the continual firing and 
—-ringing of bells, which might be heard ſome miles off, he immediately 


galloped with all his cavalry towards the city, to ſuccour his confederates, 
who were now in great danger of being defeated. 

They were more than three thouſand horſe, and ruſhed forwards with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the peaſants, though aſtoniſhed at the unuſual 
ſpectacle of civil wars, could not yet forbear laughing, in the midſt of their 
fright and amazement, when they ſaw ſometimes a horſe, ſometimes a 
man tumbled down; and the reſt, without regard to any accident, riding 
over them as faſt as their horſes could go, upon a deſign which no-body 
knew but themſelves. But this hatte that ſeemed fo ridiculous to the 
ſpectators, was of great ſervice tothe Prince's deſigns: for by the arrival of 
to powerful a ſaccour, and at fo critical a juncture, the Governor and his 
forces were entirely routed, and the town, which was of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, reduced into his hands. The withority of the commanders 
ed it from being plundered ; but the churches did not eſcape the 
fury of the Hugonot ſoldiers, who pillaged and defiled them with a brutal 
and barbarous ferocity. 

The Prince, having thus taken Orleans, and made the ſeat of his fac- 
tion, began in earneſt to think of war. And having tt eſtabliſhed a 
council of the principal lords and commanders, he com ulted with them, 
about the means of drawing over as many tovens and provinces 
to his party as was poſſible; and of raiſing ſuch a tum of money as would 
defray the expences, which are always very great at the beginning of 
a war. 

The heads of the Catholick party were buſy in doing the fame, and, 
being come to Paris with the King and Queen, held frequent conſulta- 
tions how to turn the preſent ſtate of affairs beſt to their advantage. In 
which councils the Duke of Guije openly declared, that it was neceſſary to 
make war immediately upon the Hugonots, to extinguiſh the fire in the 
very beginning, and to pluck up the evil by the roots. On the contrary, 
the Chancellor De I Hoſpetal, at the ſecret inſtigation of the Queen, point- 
ed out ſo many difficulties, and raiſed ſuch doubts and objections to every 
thing that was propoſed, that he ſeemed to think it was more adviſeable 
to come to an agreement, that both parties ſhould retire from court, and 
leave the management of the ſtate free and undiſturbed to the Queen and 

the King of Naverre. But being ſharply reproved by the Conſtable, and 
injuriouſly treated after the news of the revolt of Orleans, he was excluded 
from the council, which was now called the council of war, under the 
pretence of being a man of the robe. By which means the Queen alſo 
loſt her principal m there: and having now no power in that 
council (as Claude Marquis de Borfſy, Honore, Marquis de Villars, the Bi- 
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of Auxerre, Lewis de Lanſac, Monſieur de Cars, ds Maugiron, and 1 562. 


de la Broſſe, who all abſolutely depended upon the Conſtable and the 


Guiſes, were lately admitted to it) every thing manifeſtly tended on that 
fide likewiſe to a war. 

There were many writings publiſhed on both fides, as it uſually happens 
in ſuch cafes, before they came to any farther action. For the Prince of 
Conde, and his adherents, being willing to juſtiſy their taking up of arms, 
publiſhed ſeveral letters and manifeſtos in print, directed to; the King, 
tac court of Parliament in Pas, the Proteſtant Nates of Germany, and 
other Chriſtian Princes: in which, they ſet forth the moti /es of their pro- 
ceedings at large, and with much art; and concluded with declaring that 
they had taken up arms to ſet the King and Queen mother at liberty, who 
were kept priſoners by the tyranny of the catholick Lords; and to cauſe 
obedience to be paid to his Majeity's edicts in all parts of the Kingdom, 
waich had been unworthily deſpiſed and trampled upon by the violence of 
certain men, who uſurped an authority in the government that did not by 
any means belong to them: And that they were ready to lay down their 
arms immediatley, whenever the Duke ot Gz:z/e, the Conſtable, and the 
Marſhal of Sz. Andrew, ſhould withdraw tiaemicives from court, and 
leave the King and Queen ſree to act as they pleaſcd: provided, likewiic, 
that liberty of religion ſhould be tolerated and maintained throughout the 
kingdom. 

The parliament of Paris anſwered their letters and maniteſto, ſhewing 
that the pretence was vain by which they endeavoured to juſtity the taking 
up of arms, which they had turned immediately againſt the King's perſon 
and royal Majeſty: for the King and Queen were to far from being de- 
prived of their liberty and detained in priſon, by the Conſtable and the 
lords of Guiſe, that, on the contrary, they were in the capital city of the 
kingdom, where the chief parliament was held, and ot which Charles 
Cardinal of Bourbon, brother to the Prince of Conde, and one of the Princes 
of the blood was governor ; that farther, the King of Navarre, brother 
alſo to the fame Prince of Cond?, held the chief place in the adminiſtration, 
and the Queen mother the charge of the regency, both choſen by the 
privy council, according to ancient cuſtom, and confirmed by the conſent 
of the ſtates general of the kingdom : that they every day aflembled the 
council, which was compoſed of the moſt eminent perſons, to conſult of 

remedies for the preſent evils; that the edict of January was in- 

violably obſerved, and full liberty of conſcience granted to thoſe of the 

pretended * reformed religion, though it depended wholly upon the King's 

will and pleaſure to recal thoſe edicts, whenever he thought fit, eſpe- 

cially that of January, which was made by way of proviſion, and accepted 
* So the Romaniſts call the Proteſtant religion. 
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1562. rr any for a time; that the Hugonots had of themſelves 
—— the edit publiſhed in their favour, becauſe, contrary to the te- 
nour thereof, they went armed to their afſemblies, and without calling 
in the King's magiſtrates; conditions expreſly mentioned in it. That be- 
ſides the audaciouſneſs of theſe proceedings, they had the inſolence to 
raiſe tumults and commit all manner of outrage and murder: that their 
rebellion could not be covered over with fo flight a pretence, ſeeing many 
towns were openly ſeized upon, foldiers raiſed, ammunition con- 
ſumed, artillery caſt, coined, the publick revenues received and 
embezzled, churches demoliſhed, monaſteries ruined, and infinite other 
things done, that were in no wiſe conſiſtent with the duty of ſubjects, but 
acts of downright treaſon and rebellion. Upon which account ex- 
horted the Prince of Cond? to follow the example of his anceſtors, and 
not only return to the King, but entirely abandon the ſociety of all here- 
ticks and factious perſons, and ceaſe to diſturb the tranquillity of a 
country, whoſe welfare, as Prince of the blood, he was obliged to main- 
tain at all hazards, and to the utmoſt period of his life. 

The Conſtable likewiſe and the Guiſes returned an anfwer in their own 
behalf, and, after a long narration of the ſervices they had done to the 
crown, concluded with | Ara that they were not only ready to depart 
from court, but to go into a voluntary exile out of the kingdom, upon 
condition that the arms taken up againſt his Majeſty might be laid down, 
the places that were held againſt him, delivered up, the churches re- 
paired that had been demolithed, the catholick religion preſerved, and 
an entire obedience paid to their lawful Sovereign, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the King of Naverre, and the regency of the Queen mother. 

After theſe declarations on both fides, the King and Queen, by advice 
of the council, ſent a joint anſwer to the Prince of Conde, and cauſed it 
to be publiſhed in print, wherein they proteſted they were at full liberty, 

and had voluntarily removed the court to Parts, to refide there in greater 
ſecurity, and to adviſe with the officers of the crown how to remedy the 
preſent diſtractions: that they were willing to continue the edit of 
January in force, and take care it ſhould be duly obſerved throughout 
the kingdom till his Majeſty came of age. And, fince the catholick 
Princes, whoſe virtue and loyalty were ſufficiently known to all France, 
were contented to retire from court, the Prince of Cond”, and his ache- 
rents, had now no longer any manner of excuſe, to continue armed and at 
a diſtance, but ought immediately to return to their obedience, and de- 
liver up the places they had ſeized upon, into the King's hands, which if 
they complied with, they thould not only be pardoned tor what was paſt, 
but graciouſly received as good ſubjects by their Majeſtics, and have all 
their privileges and dignitics punctually maintained. 


By 
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By theſe means, the 
Princes of both =, 
avoid the appearance ing guilty of any violence to the King's perſon, 
ſhould retire to their reſpecti ye” ent Ag and A 
tion of the ſtate to her and the King of Navarre, who being of a gentle 
and pacifick diſpoſition would greatly conduce to the eſtabliſſiment of her 
ſons in the kingdom. But aſter much treating and many declarations on 
both fides, the reſult was, that neither of them would be the firſt to dif. 
band their forces. And upon this point there was long cavilling and ſe- 
veral ſpecious propoſals made in writing, without coming to any effectual 
conclufion. 

At the fame time that theſe manifeſtos were publiſhed, and this treaty 
was in agitation, the Prince of Cora and the Admiral endeavoured to 
draw all the greateſt towns, and thoſe that lay moſt convenient for them, 
to their party. For which purpoſe, having diſperſed men of courage 
and underſtanding in the feveral provinces, Bey by various arts, in which 
they were aſſiſted by the Huganats and other ſeditious perſons, who 
abounded in all parts of the kingdom, eafily made themſelves maſters of 
the principal cities and other ſtrong places of the greateſt conſequence. 
By theſe practices they occationed the city of Rauen to revolt where the 
Parliament of Normandy is held, with Dieppe and Havre de Grace in the 
ſame province, and ſituated on the ſea coaſt that lies over-againſt Eng- 
land. With the fame facility in Po:Fou and Tourain they got Angers, 
Bhis, Poitiers, Tours, and Vendoſme, with Valence in Danphine; and at 
laſt, after many attempts, the city of Lyons, alſo into their hands; toge- 
ther with Bourdeaux, Thales, and tore other fortrefles in Gaſcony, 
Guyenne, and Languedoc, where there was the greateſt number of Hugo- 


parties, being touched with a ſenſe of their d 


nots ; fo that in a ſhort time they had poſſeſſed themſelves of almoſt all 


the cities and walled towns in the Kingdom. By which inſurrections 
the whole nation being in arms, and not only the provinces, but private 
houſes and families divided againſt themſelves; there was nothing to be 
ſeen any where but terrible ſpectacles of deſolation, fire, rapine, and 
bloodſhed. 

And as the contributions which they had from the Hugonats (though 
they gave largely) and their own private revenues, with the plunder of 
thoſe towns that they had taken, were not ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of the war, the Prince of Conde cauſed all the gold and filver of 
the churches to be brought to Orleans and publickly coined it into mo- 
ney, which was of great ſervice to them. For the ancient piety of the 
French nation had every where adorned the relicks, and filled the 
churches with infinite treaſure. Nor were they leſs active in providing 
ammunition and artillery : for having found a great quantity in the 
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1562, towns which they had ſurprized, and particularly in Tauss, they ſent it 
—— to Orl-ans to ſupply their preſent occaſions, where they had fitted up a 


convent of the Hanciſcans tor a magazine, and there kept all the ſtores 
and proviſions which they had taken fo much pains to collect for future 
exigencies in very good order. 

In the mean time the governors of the kingdom, having likewiſe 
determined upon a war, were equally diligent in aſſembling the Catho- 
lick army near Paris: and entering into a conſultation what was 
to be done in relation to the edict of January, though there was ſome 
difference in their opinions, they at laſt came to a reſolution that it 
ſhouid be obſerved, not only to avoid ſharpening the humours which 
were already in too great a {ferment ; but leſt a contrary method of pro- 
ceeding ſhould add ſtrength and a colcur of juſtice to the Hugenots caule, 
who, whilſt the edict was 5 obſerv cd, would have no reaſonable excuſe for 
taking up arms. 

But becauſe the Paris, who had always ſhewn the higheſt reve- 
rence for the Catholick rcligicr, even in the moſt troubleſome times, 
vehemently deſired that no congregations of the Hugonots might be per- 
mitted amongſt them, both to take away all occaſion of tumult and 
danger in the metropolis, Which was the main reſource of the King's 
party; and becauſe it would be very indecent that any religion ſhould be 
exercued where his NI. yelty reſided in perſon, except that Which he him- 
felt proteſied ; it was reſolved, for theſe reaſons, that the edict of January 
ſhould in every other point remain in force, and the Hugoncis only be 
prolubited from holding their aſſemblies in the ci of Paris and its pre- 
cindis, or in any other place that the court reſided in, where none ſhould 
be ſuffered to live that did not conform to the rites of the Catholick re- 
ligion, as obſerved in the Raman church. 

The publication of this decree was ſucceeded by other proviſions, re- 
lating to the government of the Kingdom and the conduct of tlie war. 
And the Cardinal of Bourbon, who did not care to engage himſelf in 
troubleſome affairs, having reſigned the government of Paris in this time 
cf difficulty and danger, they conferred it on the Marſhal of Briſac, 
whom they looked upon as a perſon fit to be truſted with the charge of 
the moſt powertul city in France, and which alone added more ſtrength 
to the party which it favoured, than half the kingdom beſide could do. 
They likewiſe appointed other commanders in different parts to oppoſe 
the attempts of the Hugonats : the principal of whom were Claude Þ Duke 
of Aumale in the province of Normandy, Lewis de Bourbon Duke of Mont- 
penfier in Tourain, and in Gaſcony, Blaiſe de Montluc, a man of great 
reputation for his wiſdom and courage, but above all for his experience 
in war. 


And 
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And having already raiſed a conſiderable army, the government or- 1562. 
dered it to march directly towards Orleans, where the Prince of Cond? —— 


and the Admiral were continually levying ſreſi forces, and not to give 
them time for making any farther proviſions, but endeavour to ſuppreſs 
them before they increaſed in ſtrength and reputation. The King's army 
conſiſted of 4000 horle of the principal nobility and gentlemen in the 
kingdom, and 6000 French foot, all choten men and old ſoldiers: the 
Soi /s were likewiſe daily expected, who being taken into the King's pay, 
had already reached the confines of Burgundy. With this number of 
men, and a proportionable train of artillery, the army moved towards Or- 
kens, commanded by the King of Navarre, with the title of the King's 
Licutenant-general, but with the conſent and authority of the Duke of 
Guiſe and the Conſtable, who, upon the account of their age and expe- 
rence, had the chief direction of all important and weighty affairs. 

The Prince of Co:d/ and the Admiral, by whoſe advice all things were 
governed on the other fide, having now aſſembled fuch a force as was 
tufficient to oppoic the King's army, reſolved like wiſe to march out of 
Ort ans and take the field, thinking it the beſt way to ſupport their repu- 
taticn, which in all, but e pecially! in civil wars, is of the higheſt ſervice 
in maintaining and increaſing a faction, there being always an infinite 
number of men that follow the rumour of ſame and proſperity of fortune. 
Having therefore taken the field with 3000 horte and 70 foot, they 
encamped in an advantageous ſituation, about iour leagues from the city, 

upon the main road, to prevent the Catholicks paſſage to the town, and 
that they might have proviſions brought in with the greater ſccurity from 
the country round about. | 

But vrhilſt tne armies were thus drawing near to each | other, the 
Queen was greatly concerned to ſee things end in a war at laſt, in which 
the made no doubt but ſhe ſhould fall a Lacrifice to whichtocver fide got 
the victory, being per ſnaded that ſhe could no more truſt to one than be 
ſecure of the other. For thou: zh the Catholick Lords made a ſhew of 
paying her great reſpect, and promiſed that ſhe thou'd continue in her 
uſual authority of Regent, yet ſhe had good reaſon to tear, that when the 
contrary party was once tuppreiied, and the reſtraint taken away that 
kept them within the bounds of reaſon, they would make but little ac- 
count of a pupil King, or a woman that was a ſtranger, and preier their 
oven greatneſs to all other conſiderations. And from the Prince of Cond? 
ſhe cou. expect no ſupport ; for, beſides his reſtleis diſpoſition, and vaſt 
deiigins by vh ch he was altogether governed, he thought himſelf abuicd 
and betray ad by her. Befides, the exaltation of the Hugonats ſhe knew 
would abloiutciy ſubvert the fta:e, ond kindie ſuch a laſting fire, that the 
kingdom would never be able tully to recover the quiet it formerly en- 


joyed. 
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. joyed. For which reaſons, being deſirous of peace, and that things 
— ſhouid be carried on rather by negociation and brigues (as they are called 


in that nation) than by force of arms, ſhe endeavoured to bring about 
an accommodation by means of the E:ſhop of Valence; ho at laſt, aſter 
many difficulties, prevailed upon the Prince of Cand to conſent to an 
interview with her in a place equally diſtant from the two armies, where 
they might confer together, and endeavour to find out ſome means for the 
ſecurity and ſatis faction of both parties. For which purpoſe the Queen, 
being arrived at the Catholick camp, accompanied by the King of Na- 
varre, and Monſieur Auville, the Conſtable's fon, advanced as far as 
Toury, a place about ten leagues from Orleans, whither the Prince of 
Conde alſo came with the Admiral, and the Cardinal his brother, who 
called himſelf the Count of Beauvais, of which city he till held the Bi- 
ſhoprick, though he had changed his religion ; after they were all met 
together on horſeback in an open plain near this place, which extended 
every way as far as the eye could diſcern, the Prince and the Queen 
withdrew from the reſt of the company, and had a long converſation 
together. What paſted betwixt them was not known; only it is certain 
that they parted without concluding upon any thing, and retired to their 
reſpective camps in great haſte. This conference made it clear to thoſe 
who doubted of it before, that the Queen had only been diſſembling 
with the Hugonots, in order to te her own ends, without any man- 
ner of intention of forſaking the Catholicks : as ſhe was then in ſuch a 
pour from which ſhe might eaſily have gone away with the Prince if the 
= pleaſed; who, perhaps, came thither chiefly upon ſuch an ex- 
ation. 

The Prince, being now returned to his army (as if he had met with 
ſome encouragement in this with the Queen, or elſe to foment 
the ſuſpicion which the Catholicks in general had of her) propoſed much 
higher conditions than he had done betore, and fo exorbitant, that they 
excited diſdain even in the King himſelf; though he was yet of fo tender 
an age that he was governed in every thing by the advice and direction of 
his council. For it was demanded, that the Lords of Guiſe and the 


Conſtable ſhould leave the Kingdom; that the Hugonats ſhould be al- 


lowed to hold their aſſemblies in cities, and have churches publickly ap- 
pointed for them: that all the edicts ſhould be annulled that had been 
hed ſince the Duke of Guiſe returned to court: that he might hold 

the towns which he had got into his poſſeſſion till the King was out of 
his minority, and command in them with a free and abſolute power: 
that the Pope's legate ſhould be ordered to quit the kingdori : that the 
Hugonots ſhould be capable of exerciſing any publick empl t or 
magiſtracy: that the Emperor, the King of Spain, the Queen of England, 
the 
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the Duke of 
give him 
ſhould return into the kingdom, or raiſe any troops till the King was 
arrived at the age of twenty-two years. 

Theſe conditions exciting an univerſal indignation, the regency deter- 
mined to fend Monſieur de Freſne, one of the King's ſecretaries, to 
E/ftampes, which lies in the midway betwixt Orleans and Paris, who, by 
a publick proclamation, ſhould give notice to the Prince of Conde, the 
Admiral, Andelot, and the reſt of their adherents, to lay down their arms 
within ten days, to deliver up the towns in their poſſeſſion, and to retire 
peaceably to their own houſes ; which if they d:d, they ſhould obtain 
pardon for all that was paſſed : but if they refuſed to obey this his Ma- 
jeſty's expreſs command, which would be an open act of treaſon and 
rebellion, they ſhould be deprived of their _— and eſtates, and pro- 
ceeded againſt as rebels. This being publiſhed accordingly, it was fo 
far from making any impreſſion upon the Hugonots, that, on the con- 
trary, they became more reſolute either out of defpair or diſdain, and 


united themſelves by a publick contract in a perpetual confederacy to de- 


liver the King, the Queen, and the kingdom, as they faid, from the 
violence of their oppreflors, and to ſee that obedience was paid to his Ma- 
jeſtys edicts through all his dominions. They declared the Prince of 
Conde head of this confederacy, and, with their uſual liberty, printed a 
long narrative of the cauſes and end of this their union. 
The Queen, however, notwithſtanding all this, was not yet diſc 

from endeavouring to bring about an agreement; for beſide the hope 
ſhe had of ſucceeding in it, nothing could be more advantageous to her 
than gaining of time, and, by delaying the war, to keep things from 
coming to an iſſue till her ſon was out of his minority, which they pre- 
tended was at fourteen years of age. For this purpoſe ſhe had 
begun to try if ſhe could regain the Conſtable and the Guiſes by her uſual 
artifices : and, having given evident proof of her reſolution to perſevere 
in the Catholick religion, and continue firm to that party, fince, when 

ſhe was almoſt in the very camp ct the Hugonots, ſhe nevertheleſs came 

bac!: again to them, had in a great meafure removed and cleared herſelf 
of that jealouſy which they tormeriy entertained of her deſigns and in- 

clinations : fo that they not only allowed her a greater power in the go- 
vernment, but endeavoured to pleaſe her, and juſtify their proceedings 
to her. From all which ſhe now conceived greater hopes than ever of 
effecting an accommodation, and began to work upon the Catholick 
Lords by motives of juſtice, and ſetting forth the horrors of a civil war: 

repreſenting to them that to ſhame the Hugonots, and for their own ho- 

nour, they ought to conſent to depart firſt from the court, as mw 


III 


Savoy, the Republick of Venice, and that of the Swiſs ſhould 1562. 
ſecurity, that neither the Duke of Guiſ nor the Conſtable ——— 
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1562. the firſt that came thicher: that it vould be a great recommendation of 
their fincerity, thus inſtantly to extinguith that horrible flame which was 
now kindling in every part of the kingdom, to ccniume ail things both 
facred and prophane: that they would merit much more of cheir country 
by this fo pious a reſolution, than by all their former great actions joined 
together, though never fo glorious and beneficial to the publick : tor this 
would abſolutely be the preſervation of the ſtate ; whereas the others only 
added greatneſs and reputation to it. She told tim {archer, that to ab- 
{ent themicives from the court would only be a ceremony Go: a few 
months: ſor if nothing ſhould happen before, which made it neveilary 
to recall them, the King would immediately do it when he came of age, 
which would be very foon : in the wean time this thort abſence might 
be employed both to their honour and advantage; for if every one retired 
to the government which was committed to 11's care, they might Keep 
the provinces in peace, and effectually purge fuch as moſt needed it, of 
their malignant humours : whereas by ſtaying at court they only contri- 
buted to {oment and kindle up a war. Slze alured them the would ne- 
ver change her reſolution in point ct tc gion, or the King's education; 
that nothing of importance fhou!da cer be determined upon without 
conſulting them: that when the preſent diſturbances were once quieted, 
ſhe would take care they ſhould be recalled the very firſt opportunity ; 
and that they ſhould upon every occaiton find her gratitude proportion- 
able to the greatneſs of the obligation, if they would comply with her 
requeſt. 

By theſe perſuaſions ſhe fo far prevailed upon them, titat at laſt the 
Duke of Gi], the Conſtable, and the Marſhal of Sz. Andrew promiſed 
to depart firſt from the court and the army, provided the Prince of Cond? 
would ſhew huinſelf ready to return to his duty, by coming to the Queen 
immediately unarmed, and obey ſuch orders as ſhe ſhould think moſt 
expedient for the welfare of the kingdom. For though this ſeemed a 
very hard condition to every one of them, yet they knew their compli- 
ance with it would be attended with ſuch general applauſe, and tend fo 
much to promote their own reputation and intereſt ; and were at the 
lame time ſo firmly perſuaded that the Prince would never ſubmit to re- 
turn to court unarmed, and like a private perſon, that they conſented to 
it: nor did they think it improbable, perhaps, that ſeveral pretences and 

interpretations might be found out ſufficient to warrant their ſpeedy re- 
turn ; eſpecially as the King of Navarre (who was then fo exaſperated 
that it was imagined he would never be reconciled to his brother) ſtill 
continued in the government : from which they concluded they might 
be very ſecure that the form of things would not be changed; and that 
they ſhould have the fame power in their abſence as if they were preſent. 

2 When 
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When the Queen had obtained this 
very ſecret, and immediately diſpatched the Piſhop of Valence, ard Ro- 
bertet, one of the Secretaries of ſtate, to acquaint the Prince of Cord) with 
it; who returned them for anſwer, that, ii the Catholick Lords departed 
firſt, he would not only lay down his arms, and return to his Cbedi- 
ence, but, for their farther ſatisfaction, would inſtantly leave the king- 
dom: often repeating and making large proſeſſions of the ſincerity of his 
intention to perform this his promiſe ; being confident thoſe Lords would 
never conſent, if they had any regard cither for their ſaſety or reputa- 
tion, to lay down their arms firft and depart from court. Upon which 
the Biſhop and Rybcriet, highly extolling his ready compliance, deſired 
that he would be plcaſed to tranſmit what he had then fail in writing to 
the Queen; repreſenting to him, that, v-hercas he was at preſent looked 
upon as the author of all theſe ſcandals, and indeed of the war itielr, he 
would, by this liberal conceſſion, not only filence his enemies, and con- 
found the faction of the Gwiſcs, but juitity the candour and integrity of 
his intentions to all the world. The Prince, being prevailed upon by 
ſo plauſible a prepoſal, and in hopes of adding ſtrength to his cauſe by a 
ſhew of juſtice (which always carries very great weight with it) was per- 
ſuaded to write to the Queen, that, whenever the Catholick Lords ſhould 
retire to their houſes without either arms or command, he, with the 
principal of his friends, for the King's ſatisfaction and the quiet of the 
ſtate, willingly promiſed to go out of the kingdom, and never to return 
till they were recalled by the general conſent of thoſe that governed. 

The Queen, having received this aſſurance, written and ſubſcribed by 
the Prince's own hand, immediately {ent to deſire the Catholick Lords 
would retire from the camp with their uſual attendants only: which 
being readily complied with, they reſigned the command of their forces 


to the King of Navarre, and went to Chaſieau Dun with an intention to 


retire in good earneſt as ſoon as the Prince ſhould begin to perſorm his 
promiſes. When they were gone, the Queen, wiihout any farther de- 
lay, diſpatched Robertet the very fame night to acquaint the Prince, that 
the Catholick Lords having already left the army and laid down titcir 
commands, it only remained that he ſhould perform what he had fo 
folemnly promiſed under his own hand-writing, with the fame readinets 
and fincerity. 

The Hugenot Lords were fo embarraſſed with this ſtep (as they never 
imagined the Conſtable and the Gurjes would have ſubmitted to ſuch 
terms) that they repented that the Prince had promiſed fo much, and 
began to conſult how to break off or fruſtrate the agreement. The Ad- 
miral, who little regarded the appearance of the matter, well knowing 
that, after a victory, all things would ſeem juſt, and quite the reverte in 
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1562. caſe of a defeat, adviſed them to ſend Robertet immediately back, and 
break off the treaty without any farther ceremony. Andelct, according 
to his cuſtom, perſuaded them to violent meaſures, and faid in a vaunt- 
ins manner, that he wiſhed they were near enough to come to an en- 
gagement with the Catholicks, for then it would ſoon appear whom it 
moſt concerned to abandon their country : that it was a ſhame fo many 
gallant men, who had taken arms to right themſelves, ſhould be deluded 
by fraudulent treaties and other artifices of the Queen and Catholicks. 
And the Prince, though very unwilling to forfeit his word, thouglit it 
very hard to relinquiſh his command in the army, and to fall inan inſtant 
from ſo great hopes, to a neceſſity of forſaking his country without knoy;- 
ing whither to retreat. 3 

The Hugonat miniſters, mingling their divinity with reaſons of State, 
alledged, that the Prince having undertaken the ſupport of thoſe who 
had embraced the pure faith (as they called it) and ſworn to be the pro- 
tector of God's word, no obligation could afterwards be of ſufficient force 
to prejudice his former oath and promiſe. Others faid, that the Queen 
having broke her word with the Prince at the beginning, when ſhe pro- 
miſed to bring over the King to his party, he was not bound to obſerve 
any engagement with her who had firſt been guilty of ſo manifeſt a 
breach of faith. After theſe opinions had been delivered in a manner 
rather tumultuous than otherwiſe, they took a middle courle, as it is 
uſual in doubtful and difficult cafes, and it was at laſt determined, though 
not without much debate, that the Prince ſhould go to the Queen, and tay 
he was ready to perform his promiſe, and do all that lay in his power to- 
eſtabliſh peace: but that the Admiral and other Hwugonot Lords ſhould 
come ſuddenly the next morning and carry him back, as it were by 
force, to the camp, giving out that he had not violated his promiſe, but 
that he was obliged by his party to obſerve his firſt oath, and the con- 
federacy he had to ſolemnly entered into but a little before. What ſug- 
geſted this ſtratagem to them was the great opportunity of putting it in 
exccution : for the King and Queen being to meet the Prince and confer 
with him farther about theſe affairs at Ta/ſy, about fix miles from the 
army, where they were to be attended only by their uſual guards and 
ſome courtiers, he could not be under any apprehenſion of being de- 
tained there by force; and the other Lords of his party might go thither 
and return without any danger or impediment. 

All this was executed exactly as they had ſettled it. For the Prince, 
accompanied by ſome few attendants, went to the Queen with great ap- 
pearance of humiliation, and was received by her very courteouſly. But 
whilſt he was raiſing difficulties, and endeavouring by delays to evade ſub- 
ſeribing the conditions, which Rebertet propoſed to him by an order F 
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the King and Council, and whilſt Monſieur De Lanſac a man of great 1 562. 
ſubtlety and addreſs, was exhorting him, by the Queen's direction, to ful 
fil the promiſe he had fo honourably made; the Hugonat lords arrived and 
were introduced to pay their obeiſance to the King and Queen, but ſeeming 
greatly offended that the Prince had abandoned them, they in a manner 
forced him on horſeback, and took him away with them. And though 
the Queen, vexed to be fo over reached, loudly threatned every one of 
them; and the biſhop of Yalence, Lanſac, and Rabertet uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to perſuade the Prince to ſtay at court, without mentioning any 
thing farther of leaving the kingdom ; yet the defire of command and au- 
thority prevailing over their arguments, and it being no time for the 

ueen to uſe force, he returned the ſame day, which was the 27th of June, 
with all haſte to the Hugonats camp, reaſſuming the office of Captain ge- 
neral in this enterprize to their great ſatisfaction. Thus all hopes of 
peace being at an end, the war begun and was carried on betwixt the two 
factions under the names of RoyaLisTs and HuGonoTs. 

The treaty of agreement being now broke off, which the Queen, with 
wonderful policy, had kept on foot for many months, to prevent things 
from coming to extremities: the Prince of Conde, being deſirous to abolith 
the infamy of breaking his word by ſome great and remarkable action, 
determined to attack the King's army that very night in their own quar- 
ters. Two circumſtances chiefly encouraged him to ſo bold a reſolution : 
one was, that the Duke of GuzJe and the Conſtable, whoſe valour and con- 
duct he thought of great importance, were at that time both abſent : the 
other, that a peace being then in a manner concluded and publiſhed, many 
had left their colours, and the greateſt part of the cavalry was quartered 
up and down in the neighbouring villages, tor the convenience of forage ; 
by which the army was not a little weakened and diminiſhed. "Theſe 
hopes induced him to venture upon ſuch an attempt, though it appeared 
a new thing to undertake the ſurpriſal of a royal camp in their own trenches. 
But he was forced likewile to try the fortune of a battle, though hazardous, 
by another conſideration ; for he knew that the Sw:/s were within a few 
days march, and when they had joined the King's army, his own would 
be ſo far inferior in number, that he ſhould not be able to keep the field, 
but be obliged to withdraw his forces to defend the ſtrong places he was in 
poſſeſſion of; which would be both a dangerous and ditficult tatk, as he 
had but little expectation of any ſuccours. For which reaſons, he was de- 
firous of attempting ſomething, whilſt he had yet time, that might de- 
liver him from the neceſſity with which he was threatened. With this 
reſolution he decamped in the duſk of the evening from la Ferte d Ales, 
where he then lay; and having divided his army into three columns, the 


firſt conſiſting of horſe led by the Admiral, the ſecond of foot —_— 
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1562. by Andelot, and the laſt, both of horſe and foot, commanded by himſelf, he 
——— marched with great filence and expedition, deſigning to attack the enemies 
camp about midnight. 

But his intention was fruſtrated by accident. For though the road was 
plain and through a free open country, yet the guides that conducted the 
firſt column, miſtaking their way, either through treachery, or fright, or 
ignorance, wandercd up and down fo long, that the next morning at 
break of day, he found he was advanced but a little more than a league 
from the place where he had ſet out over night, and ſtill above two leagues 
from the King's camp. However, as neceffity now obliged him to run all 
hazards, the commanders reſolved to purſue their defign in the fame order, 
and endeavour to accompliſh that by day light, which they had failed of 
in the night. But Monſieur D'.4:v:/le, who was poſted with the light 
horſe in the front of the King's army, having intelligence of their coming 

by his ſcouts, had already given notice of it to the whole camp by firing 
two pieces of cannon, upon which the ſoldiers and gentlemen running 
from all parts to their colours, he marched forwards along the highway, 
that they might have time to draw up the army in good order; and hav- 
ing divided his horſe into ſeveral little ſquadrons, began to ſkirmiſh witly 
the foremoſt of the Hugonot troops, by which, they being obliged to march 
flower and cloſer together, often halting in the heat of the ſkirmiſh, and 
endeavouring to avcid diforder in the face of the enemy, the King of Na- 
varre had more opportunity to get his men together and put them in or- 
der of battle. So that the Princes army ſtill advancing, and the King of 
Navarre ranging his men in battalia upon the plain, with the camp in 
their rear, about noon the two armies faced each other, having nothing 
betwixt them but a little open plain. But, though the artillery played fu- 
riouſly on both ſides, yet nobody advancing to begin the attack, it was 
perceived that the commanders did not deſign to come to an engagement. 
For the Prince, who thought to have ſurpriſed the Catholicks on a ſudden, 
before they could either join or make themſelves ready tor battle, now 
ſeeing them all together and drawn up in excellent order, and being ap- 
prehenſive that his ſoldiers, who were but newly raiſed, would not be able 
to ſtand againſt the King's foot, that were all choſen men and veterans, 
thought it more adviſcable to retreat than venture a battle. And the 
King of Navarre, who knew that his forces would be increaſed in a few 
days, was not willing to expoſe himſelf to that hazard, without an ab- 
ſolute neceflity, in the abſence of the other catholick commanders. So 
that after they had ſtood facing each otheralmoſt three hours, the Prince, 
retiring ſomething more than a league, quartered his men at Lorges, a 
little town in Beauſſe; the King of Navarre likewiſe drew off his men, but 
in much better order, to the place where they had been encamped beforc. 
The 
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The fame evening the Conſtable and the Duke of Guiſe, who had 1562 · 
been ſent for in great haſte from Chaffeaudun, arrived at the army; and 
having doubled the guards at all the poſts where it ſeemed neceſſary, they 
ordered great piles of wood to be placed at the diſtance of a hundred paces 
from each other quite through the camp; which being ſet on fire by per- 
ſons appointed to attend them, if the enemy ſhould come to attack them 
by night, would give ſo much light, that the ſoldiers might eaſily be 
drawn up in a proper manner, and the cannoniers fee how to point their 
artillery with greater exactneſs. The Prince of Cond”, being acquainted 
with theſe precautions, found the enemy was not to be ſurpriſed, and 
therefore, after he had ſtayed three days at Lorges, decamped with ail his 
army, the ſecond of July in the morning, and marched to attack Bau- 
gercy, a large walled town, that he might refreſh his foldiers, who were 
in great want both of money and provitions, with the plunder of it. Nor 
was it an enterpriſe of any great difficulty: for the wall being battered 
viith four pieces of canon brought thither for that purpoſe, and aſſaulted 
in another part by the regiment of Proverngals at a breach which they had 
made by ſapping, the town was taken that day, and ſacked, with great 
laughter of the inhabitants. 

Whilſt the Hugonots lay beſore Baugency, the King's army was joined 
by ten trcops of German horſe, commanded by the Ebh:ize-grave, and i 
fix thouſand ST7s, under the conduct of Ferom Freulich, a man of great. | 
eſteem in his own nation, for valour and experience. With theſe forces 9 
the catholick commanders deſigned immediately to attack the enemy's ar- 
my. But the Prince of Conde, being informed of their arrival, aſter he 
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had diſmantled Baygency, that the Catholicks might make no uſe of it, ll 
retired in great haſte to Orleans, abſolutely quitting the field without mak-- i 


ing any other attempt. I 
But in Orleans it was no longer poſiible to keep the army together, for 8 

want of money to pay the ſoldiers, without which they could not ful 1 

vynen they were ſhut up in a town. : and becauſ2 the nobility that ſerved 1 
| 


* * 


under him as volunteers had now ent wnat they nad bionnhet with them. 


Upon which account, having called a council, the cluef of the Hugaots N 1 
determined to exert their utinoſt endeavours and malte the bet © this ex- 1 
tremity. So that, not being able to relic tlc King's army with die ſorcgs 1 
they then had, nor to continue al! together Within thoſe walls, they 8 


came to a reſolution of ſeparating to detend the tov/ns 2nd lorirelies, Which Al; 

they were poſſeſſed of in other parts of the kingdom, and to ſupport 
themſelves in this manner, till they ſhould ave ſuck atiiftance from their 
friends and confederates as might enable them to mect te enemy again 
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Their hopes of ſuccour were chiefly from the proteitant Princes of 
Gerinowy, 
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1:62. Germany, and from Elizabeth Queen of England, who was not only of 


the ſame religion, but alſo defirous, from the ancient maxims of that na- 
tion, to have ſome footing in the kingdom of France. The Princes of 


Germany had already voluntarily promiſed them their aid, and there only 


wanted commanders to conduct, and money to pay, the ſoldiers. But the 
Queen of England inſiſted upon harder terms and more difficult to be com- 
plied with; without which ſhe refuſed to lend them any aſſiſtance. For 
ſhe offered to take upon herſelf the protection of the confederates, and to 
ſend an army of eight thouſand foot into France, with a large train of 
artillery, at her own e, and to maintain it there till the war was 
concluded: and at the the fame time to invade the coaſts of Normandy 
and Bretagne with her fleet, to cauſe a diverſion and divide the King's 
forces: but upon condition that the confederates, on their part, ſhould en- 
gage to reſtore Calais to her (a very ſtrong town, ſituated upon the fea fide 
in Lower Picardy) which had been many years in the poſſeſſion of the 
Kings of England her predeceſſors, and was at laſt retaken by the Duke of 
Gui/- in the reign of Henry the ſecond. But as the Hugonots were not 
maſters of that place, ſhe demanded that they ſhould, in the mean time, 
deliver up Havre de Grace to her, a fortreſs and port of no leſs conſequence 
upon the coaſt of Normandy, and receive her garriſons into Dieppe and 
Rouen. Theſe conditions ſeemed intolerable to many, and not to be ac- 
cepted upon any account whatſoever; knowing the infamy and univerſal 
deteſtation they were ſure to incur, if they ſhould be the authors of diſ- 
membring the kingdom of fuch important places, and introduce the moſt 
cruel and implacable enemies of the French nation into them. But the 
Hugonot miniſters, who had great authority in all their deliberations, and 
were reverenced like oracles, objected, that no worldly conſideration was 
to be regarded, when the heavenly doctrine and propagation of God's 
word were at ſtake: and that all other motives were to be deſpiſed, ſo that 
religion might be protected, and liberty of conſcience eftablithed. 

The Prince of Conde and the Admiral, being defirous of continuing in 
their commands, and neceſſitated, by the circumitances of their own pri- 
vate intereſts, to perſevere in the undertaking, were of the ſame opinion : 
ſo that their authority being of greater weight than the reaſons of other 

le, after many conſultations it was at laſt refolved to comply with the 
demands of Queen Eligabetb, and by all means to accept of her propoſals. 
For this purpoſe, they immediately diſpatched Monſieur De Briquemaut, 
and the new Vidame of Chartres, with credentials from the Prince and the 
confederates to confirm the agreement in England. Andelot and the Prince 
of Porcian went to follicit the ſuccours in Germany with what money they 
could raiſe. The Count De la Reochefoucaut went to Angouleſme, the 
Count De Montgomery * into Normandy, Monfieur De Soubiſe to Lyons: 


* The ſame perſon that killed Henry the ſecond at a tournament. the 
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the Prince, the Admiral, Genlis, and Bouchavanes, ſtaid to defend Or- 1562. 
jeans and the neighbouring places. But many of the commiſſioners for 
the confederacy that was treating with England, not being able to endure 
ſuch diſhonourable conditions, began to think of leaving them. Amongſt 
whom Monſieur de Pienne went over to the King's army; and the Sieur 
de Morvilliers, who was fixed upon by the Prince to be Governor of 
Rouen, declined that charge, and retired to his own houſe in Picardy, 
that he might not be reduced to the neceſſity of admitting an Engliſh gar- 
riſon into a town of fuch conſequence. 

Whilſt the Hugonots were endeavouring by theſe means to provide 
themſelves with forces, the Catholicks came to a reſolution of making an 
attempt upon Orleans, as the chief ſource and ſeat of the enemy's ſtrength. 
But as it was exceeding well provided for defence, and furniſhed with 
ammunition of all kinds, they knew it was an enterpriſe of great diffi- 
culty. Upon this account they determined firſt to make themielves ma- 
ſters of the places round about it, and cut off all hopes of ſuccour; that 
ſo they might afterwards the more eaſily either reduce it by a fiege, or 
take it by ſtorm, when there was no-body to relieve it. For this purpote 
they decamped on the eleventh of July, the Duke of Gab leading the 
vanguard, and the King of Navarre the main body of the army: and 
whiitt both parties expected to fee them fit down before Orleans, they 
lett that town on the left hand, and paſſing about lixtcen leagues farther, 
iuddenly inveſted Blois: which, though beautified with one of the nobleſt 
caſtles or rather palaces in the whole King, and ſituated upon the very 
banks of the Loire, was yet not ſo well fortified that it could be expected 
to make any long reſiſtance againſt the King's army. And ſo indeed it 
happened, for when the ſoldiers that were in garriſon ſaw the cannon 
planted, being terrified at the danger, they paſſed over the bridge to the 
other ſide of the river, and leaving the town defenceleſs, endeavoured to 
fave themſelves by flight. Though the Duke of Grije, who was ncareſt 
to the wall with the vanguard, perceived this, yet, being more intent 
upon taking the town than to purſue tho that ran away, whillt the ci- 
izens diſpatched their deputies to capitulate, he fent a body of foot to 
make an aſſault; and they finding the breach toriaten that was made 
by a few cannon ſhot, took the place vithout teſiſtance; Mh was mi- 
ſerably ſacked by the fury of the foldicrs, viithout any orders at ail to 
the contrary from their officers. 

From Blis the army marched towards Tours, a much more noble, 
more populous, and more ancient city, where the Hugencts firſt began 
to flouriſh and gather ftrength. But the people, who for a fc days ar 
the beginning of the fiege behaved as if they intended to male an obſti- 
nate defence, as ſoon as they ſaw the trenches opened and the Pee 
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1562. planted, of their own accord thruſt out their commanders, and ſurren- 


dered the town, upon condition that their goods and perſons ſhould be 
he, which was punctually obſerved. 

in the mean time the Marſhal of St. Andrew, with the rear of the 
army, went another way to beſiege Pordhers, a large and ſpacious city, 
and famous likewiſe for its antiquity, where the Catliolicks expected to 
:1cct with a ſtout reſiſtance. But it proved to be a work of much leſs 
duliculty than they imagined : for the Marthal having battered it two 
days together with his artillery, and made an aſſault upon the town rather 
to try the reſolution of the beſieged than with any hopes of taking it: 
tie officer that commanded in the caſtle (who till that time had been 
more violent than any other perſon in the Hugandts intereſt) ſudden] 
changed his opinion, and began to fire from thence upon thoſe that ſtood 
ready to receive the aſſault: which unexpected accident to daunted and 
aſtoniſhed the garriſon, that, not knowing what courſe to take for their 
ſafety in the midit of this confuſion, they left the breach open to the 
aſtailants, who, finding no refiſtance, entered furiouſly into the town, 
which, like Blais, was facked in the heat of the fight, and numbers of 
people put to the ſword. 

The Catholicks having thus in a few days taken thoſe towns, which 
ſupplied and defended Orliaus on the fide of Poicicu and Touraine, and 
thereby prevented all ſuccours coming from Giyenne, Gaſcony, and other 
places beyond the river; it was now neceſſary to turn back a little and 
paſs over to the other fide, in order to make themſelves maſters of 
Beurges, and fo cut off all aid that might be ſent from Auvesgne, Lyorncs, 
and other provinces adjoining to Dauphiud. Bourges, anciently Avari- 
cum, is one of the largeſt and molt populous cities in France, reſorted to 
by ſtudents os all forts, and particularly {famous ſor the ſtudy of the civil 
law. This town being within twenty leagues of Cen, and full of 
ſtrangers, upon the account of the vaſt trade in wool tiat is carried on 
there, and the great concourſe of pupils, was at firſt in tlie hands of the 
Flugexcts, ſtrictly guarded and well fortified, as a place of the utmoſt 
importance to the commerce f the neighbouring provinces that de- 
pended upon them. So that now, upon the proſpect of a ſiege, Mon- 
ficur voy, brother to Ger/z5, had entered into it with two thouſand 
French foot and four troops of horſe: a garriſon thought ſuflicient, both 
with regard to its own ſtrength and the reputation of the commander, to 
make a long defence. And indeed with thele forces, at the arrival of 
the King's army, which was on the tenth of Augu, the beficged ſhevred 
ſo much courage and confidence, that they not only bravely detended 
the walls, but made fallies night and day, and were continually harraſſing 
the enemy with ſudden and warm ſkirmiſhes: in one of which they 
advanced 
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advanced cloſe up to the trenches, and, though they could not do fo 1362. 
much damage as they intended, killed five captains, with many gentle 


men and common ſoldiers. Monſieur de Randan, General of the foot, 
was likewiſe fo grievouſly wounded, that he died a few days after, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt care had been taken of him. 
During theſe tranſactions, the Admiral, iſſuing out of Orleans, ſcoured 
all the adjacent country with his horſe : and having had intelligence of 
a great quantity of artillery that was going from Paris to the army, he 
{et upon it in the night at Chaſteaudun, where, after a long diſpute, hav- 
ing defeated the convoy, which conſiſted of four companies, he broke 
the largeſt pieces of cannon, and burning the furniture that belonged to 
them, carried many of the ſmaller to Orleans, together with ſuch baggage 
and ammunition as could be ſaved from the fire and pillage of the ſol- 
diers. Put the Duke of Guiſe, being very intent upon the ſiege of 
Bourges, after he had advanced the trenches ſo far that he began to batter 
the wall, and blown up ſeveral baſtions that the Hugonots had raiſed to 
defend the weakeſt part of it: Monheur Rey, not anſwering the opi- 
nion that had been conceived of him, began to liſten to terms that were 
propoſed to him from the camp. In conſequence of which, the Duke 


of Nemours going with a fafe conduct to treat with him, he agreed to 


deliver up the town to him the laſt day of Auguſt, upon the following 
conditions; That he and all that were with him in the city ſhould re- 
ceive a pardon for what was paſt ; that the ſoldiers ſhould be at liberty 
to go where they pleaſed, but under an obligation never more to bear 
arms againſt the King, or in favour of the Hugonots; that the city ſhould 
not be plundered, and the inhabitants enjoy liberty of conſcience in all 
points, conformable to the edict of Famary. After this capitulation, Fooy, 
not being able to bear the ignominy and reproaches that were caſt upon 
him by Ris former friends, retired to live in privacy at his own houſe. 
St. Remy and Brichanteau, men of known courage, likewiſe went over to 
the King's ſervice. 


In the mean time the affairs of ſtate took a new turn. For the reſo- 


lution of the Hugonat Lords being known, not only of introducing fo- 
reign armies into France, for which purpoſe they had ſent two of their 
principal officers into Germany, but alſo of alienating Havre de Grace, 
and putting Diete and Rauen, places of ſuch importance, and upon the 
frontiers of the kingdom, into the hands of the Eugliſb, who in all 
times had been the bittereſt enemies to the crown of France, they were 
now not only deteſted by the generality, but the Queen herſelf, who till 
then had earneſtly laboured to eſtabliſh peace, and formerly ſupported 
that faction as a counterpoife to the Gurjes, never imagining they would 


run ſuch deſperate lengths, had conceived ſuch an incredible indignation 
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proceedings, and was fo terrified at the thoughts of the Engli/ 


being introduced to eſtabliſh themſelves in thoſe places, that ſhe reſolved 
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to unite herſelf ſincerely with the Catholick party, and make war in 
good earneſt upon the Hugonots; deſiring to make it clear to all the 
world that ſhe held no intelligence with them, as it had been formerly 
; eſteeming it a double loſs and a double ſhame, that the Eng- 
liſh, who had been victoriouſſy driven out of France by her huſband, 
thould get footing there again in the time of her government. So that 
being outrageouſly provoked at the behaviour of the Hugonats, and be- 
come furious in her reſolutions, ſhe determined to lay aſide all farther 
delays and negociations, and make uſe of her whole power to their utter 
To the way therefore for the execution of her deſigns, ſhe 
brought the King with great ſolemnity into the court of Parliament at 
Paris, where, after grievous complaints made in his name by the High 
Chancellor, of the infolence of ſome of his ſubjects, who, not content 
with plundering and depopulating their country, had ufurped all the 
great offices, and even the regal power, and perfidiouſly conſpired to bring 
in the Engliſb and Ger mans to the deſtruction of his kingdom, he cauſed 
Faſper de Cali gny, late Admiral of France, Francis d Andelot, with Odet 
de Chaſtillon, his brothers, and many other principal perſons of that party, 
whoſe names were mentioned, to be declared rebels, and as ſuch to have 
forfeited all their employments, honours, nobility, goods, and revenues 
which ſhould be deemed as confiſcated to the crown. And as the Hu- 
gonots, amongſt the reſt of their enormities, had plundered ſeveral towns, 
the churches, demoliſhed the religious houſes, filled every 
place with rapine and bloodſhed, and were become ſo outrageous that it 
was not poſſible to bear with them any longer; they were likewiſe de- 
clared publick enemies to the King, and licence granted to all Catholicks 
to afſemble at the ringing of the alarm-bell, and to kill or ſeize upon their 
perſons and deliver them up to juſtice. The Prince of Conde's name was 
not mentioned in this proclamation ; but, taking the advantage of the 
artifice that was firſt made uſe of by the other party, it was induftriouſly 
ipread abroad, both by report and in writing, that he was forcibly de- 
tained by the rebels, and continued with their army much againſt his in- 
clination ; and that they made ute of his name and authority, though he 
was utterly averſe in his heart to all their proceedings. 
After theſe tranſactions, the Queen, publickly lamenting that the Hu- 
gonets had abuſed the clemency which the had thewed, not only in ſup- 
ing, but often favouring them: and being deſirous to make it appear 
zealous ſhe was to extirpate them, and, by all means to prevent any 
foreign power from getting a ſoothold in the Kingdom, haſted down in 
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perſon with the King to the army before Bourges, and couragiouſly went 1 562. 
from one end of the camp to —4 other, though very much 3 — 
the cannon from the town, animating and exhorting both the ſoldiers and 
commanders to do their duty. 

Baur ges being now taken, and all means of ſuccour cut off from Or 
leans, the Catholicks reſolved immediately to beſiege it, if the Queen had 
not declared that ſhe thought it much better to recover Rauen, before the 
Engliſh had eſtabliſhed themſelves there, and fortified it in a ſtronge: 
manner; as it was a place of ſuch importance, of ſo large an extent, and 
lay fo conveniently for them to make farther incurſions into the King- 
dom. For the confederacy betwixt the Huganats and Queen Elizabeth 
being concluded, the Exgliſß had already paſſed the fea, and not only 
taken poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, but placed garriſons in Dieppe and 
Rowen. 

There was great variety of opinions in the privy council upon this af- 
tair. Some thought it the beſt way to make an attempt upon Orleans 
immediately, and cut off the heads of the Hugonat faction at one blow: 
for the chiefs of that party, who were then both in the town, being ſup- 
preſſed, and their magazine deſtroyed, every other obſtacle would ſoon 
and eaſily be got over. But the King of Navarre and the Queen, being 
more intent upon driving out the Exgliſb than any other thing, thought 
that if Rouen was once taken, and the ſuccours which the Hugonots ex- 
pected from England, cut off, Orleans would be more eafily reduced, 
which at preſent they looked upon as very difficult, and a work of much 
time: during which the Exgliſb would have an opportunity of fortifying 
the town, and, perhaps, make themſelves maſters of all Normandy, where 
the Duke of Aumale had fo inconſiderable a force, that he was not able to 
make head againſt them. This opinion at laſt prevailed, as the Queen 
ſeemed much inclined to it, and it was reſolved to go upon that enterpriſe 
The ſituation and conveniencies of Rouen are admirable : for the river 
Seine, upon which it ſtands, rifing out of the mountains in Burgundy, and 
diſtending itſelf thro' the plains of the ifle of France, after it joins with the 
Matrana, commonly called Marne, and becomes deep and navigable by 
the confluence of other ſmaller rivers, paſſes thro' the middle of Paris, and 
then, running with great rapidity quite thro' Normandy, empties itſelf 
thro' an exceeding wide channel into the ſea; which, ebbing and flowing, 
and continually filling the river with falt water, affords ample room for | 
navigating the largeſt veſſels. On the right hand of the mouth, on the || 
coaſt that is over-againſt England, ſtands Havre de Grace, a large and | 
ſecure port, which being reduced into the form of a town with modern | 
fortifications by King Francis the Firſt, ſerves as a barrier againſt the > 1 
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1562. roads of the Exgliſb. And in the midway betwixt Havre de Grace and 
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Paris, about twenty-two leagues from the ſea, as high as the tide reaches, 
ſtands Rowen, a City of great note, and become very populous and opu- 
lent by its commerce with all the northern nations. From one fide of 
the fortreſs of- Havre de Grace upon the right-hand, a narrow tract of 
land running many miles into the ſea, makes a fort of a large peninſula, 
which is commonly called the county of Caux, and on the extreme point 
of it lies Dieppe, directly oppoſite to the mouth of the Thames, the 
fineſt river in England. Now theſe places, which are fo conveniently 
lituated to annoy Hance, and be ſupplied by the Engliſb fleets, were al- 
ready in the poſſeſſion of that nation. For though the governors of 
Dieppe and Rauen were both Frenchmen, and choſe by the council of the 
confederates, yet the ſtrong garriſons kept there by Queen El:zabe:+ 
were ſufiicient to curb thoſe people in ſuch a manner, that it was a very 
caſy thing to reduce them into their power. 

When it was reſolved therefore to befiege Rowen, the King and Queen 
marched along with the army, and in fourteen days arrived at Darnetal, 
about two leagues diſtant from the city, and there encamped the twenty- 
fifth of September. The Generals, conſidering that the body of the city is 
defended on one fide by the river, beyond which there is nothing but the 
ſuburbs of Sr. Sever, and on the other by St. Catharime's mount, on the 
of which there is an ancient monaſtery, now reduced into the form 
of a modern fortreſs, thought it beſt to make themſelves maſters of the 
mount, as it appeared very difficult to batter or aſſault the town itſelf till 
they had taken that fort, which flanked and commanded the avenues 
from every quarter. This being determined upon, Sebaſtian de Luxem- 
burg, Lord of Martigues, made a General of the foot in the room of Ran- 
dan, advanced the night of the twenty- ſeventh of September, and took 
poſt under S. Callerincs mount, in the great high road that leads towards 
Paris, which being hollow like a trench, in a great meaſure covered 
them from the ſhot of the fort. 1 

The Count of Montgomery, who commanded in the town with a gar- 
riſon of two thouſand Engliſb and twelve hundred French foot, four troops 
of horſe, and more than a hundred gentlemen of quality, having fore- 
ſeen that the enemy mult of neceſſity firſt take the outworks, beſides the 
old fortifications on the top of the mount, had raiſed a half moon of 
earth about the midway up the hill, which, having the fort behind it, 
and fronting towards the campaign, might not only make the aſcent very 
difficult, but alſo flank the walls of the town, and oblige the Catholick 
army to ſpend much time and loſe many men in it. And indeed it very 
well anſwered the intention: for though Monfieur de Martigues did not 
take the direct way up, but carried his trenches in a ſpiral line * 
1 S 
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the half-moon and the fort, in order to gain the top of the hill, yet the 1562. 
work proceeded with much difficulty and great ſlaughter of the foldiers; ——— 


who, the nearer they advanced with their gabions and trenches, were fo 
much the more expoſed to the cannon of the fort, and grievouſly galled 
not only by the muſket-ſhot, but by other forts of fire-works and inven- 
tions with which the beſieged very reſolutely defended themſelves. Theſe 
difficulties, though confiderable of themſelves, were ftill increaſed by 
the quality of the weather, which, as it always happens there in the 
beginning of autumn, was then very rainy: fo that the waters continually 
falling down from the top of the hill to the plain, where the army lay, 

y incommoded them. They were likewiſe much harraſſed by the 
vigorous fallies which the Hzgonots made night and day. For though 
they were bravely ſuſtained and repulſed, yet they kept the whole army 
in motion and employment. Nor were their horſe leſs fatigued than the 
foot in the trenches, ſo that the ſiege was many times interrupted and 
delayed. 

Theſe impediments were fo great that it would have proved a very 
tedious and difficult enterpriſe, it the negligence or arrogance of the be- 
ſieged had not made it ſhort and eaſy. For Jabn d Hemery, Sieur de Vil- 
lers, who afterwards married a ſiſter of Henry Davila, the author of this 
hiſtory, being upon guard with his regiment, obſerved, that about noon 
there were no e to be ſeen in the fort, or at leaſt very few in com- 
pariſon of what a at other times of the day. Upon which he ſent 
for Captain Lewis, a Norman ſoldier, who had been taken priſoner two 
days before in a fally which they made from the fort, and aſked him, 

way of diſcourſe, what was the reaſon that, at certain hours, fo few 
of the Hugonots were to be ſeen upon the rampart? The ſoldier, not 
conſidering what might be the conſequence of it, frankly told him, that 
the garriſon had ſo little apprehenſion of the Catholick forces, that they 
uſed to go every day, in great companies, to the town for recreation, and 
to provide themſelves with neceflaries; and that, for their own conve- 
nience, they generally choſe the middle of the day. From this account 


it appeared to //lers that it would be a very proper time to ſurprize the 


fort: for which reaſon he acquainted the Duke of Gu:/e and the Con- 
ſtable with it, who, being determined not to neglect fo fair an opportu- 
nity, ſecretly gave orders to have the ſcaling ladders in readineſs, and, 
when they ſaw the feweſt men in the fort, to make a ſudden attack u 
it, and the half-moon alſo at the fame time, the more effectually to di- 
vide the enemy's forces. 

Martigues, who was to make the diſpoſition for this attempt, choſe 
the fame Fillers to command the affault upon the fort, and Sr. Colombe, 
colonel of foot, to attack the half-moon : and, having made all neceſ- 


ry 
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1862. preparations with ſilence, the ſignal for it at the time a 
[30 by firing a . Upon which Falls with his men — 

diately running up the ſteep part of the hill, reared their ladders to the 
wall, before the enemy could poſſibly make uſe of their artillery or ſmall 
arms to repel them. The ſoldiers that were within, however, though 
few in number, courageouſly preſenting themſelves at the walls, there 
| enſued a hot and bloody engagement with ſhort weapons, in which, as 
it generally happens, the braveſt men falling firſt, the defendants were 
ſo weakened that they were hardly able to hold out any longer. On the 
contrary, Villers, being ſupplied with freſh men, and ſupported by Mar- 
tigues, began to get the better of the enemy; and though he was gric- 
vouſly wounded in the face with a pike, and had received a muſket ball 
in his thigh, he ſtill continued fighting till he had planted the King's 
flag upon the wall of the fort. At the fight of which, two great bodies 
of foot, that were appointed for a reſerve, advancing to his aſſiſtance, 
ſoon made themſelves maſters of it, before they that were within 
could be ſuccoured either by the town or their comrades. The attach 
made upon the half moon was attended with the fame ſucceſs: and it 
was taken by the Catholicks in as ſpeedy a manner, though with the 
loſs of much blood: for the garriſon, not having it in their power to retreat, 
all died valiantly fighting to the laſt man. 150 
St. Catharine's mount being thus taken, there ſtill remained the ſuburbs 
of St. Hilary, without the walls, which the Hugonats had turned into a 
fortreſs, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in it. But when the Catholicks had 
begun to fire upon it, they found their artillery had little effect, as the 
works were made of earth : however, they made a fierce attack ; which 
likewiſe proving vain, by reaſon of the ſtrength of the ramparts, and the 
valour of the beſieged; they changed their reſolution and planted twelve 
pieces of heavy cannon about the middle of S. Catharine's mount, from 
which height they began to battcr the houſes and fortifications, with fo 
great flaughter and fury, that the whole ſuburbs being in a manner beat 
down, and the Catholicks ready to renew the aſſault, the garriſon, having 
ſet fire to the houſes that were left, retired ſafe into the town, which was 
now deprived of all defence except the walls only. But the FHugonc!s 
having loft great numbers of their men in the frequent ſallies that they 
made, and the many aſſaults they had ſuſtained ; the Count De Montgomery 
had recourſe to the laſt remedy, and ſent to deſire aſſiſtance from the 
finglijh at Havre de Grace, though he plainly ſaw it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to find any entrance. For the King's forces, hav- 
ing taken poſſeſſion of Qu:/beuf and Harfleur, two places upon the river 
in the midway betwixt Rowen and Havre de Grace, had planted ſeveral 
pieces of cannon there, which, keeping a continual fire, prevented the 
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paſſage of ſuch veſſels, as, by the affiſtance of the tide which flows 1562. 
there with great rapidity, endeavoured to come up the ſtream to Rauen. — 

But the Engliſb, being deſirous of aſſiſting their friends at all events, 
were determined to expoſe themſelves to any danger; fo that paſſing up 
the river in the night time, they in a great meaſure avoided the effect of 
the enemy's cannon, which, being fired at random in the dark, did them 
but little hurt. For which reaſon, by the advice of Bartholomezo Campi, 

an Talian engineer, the Catholicks cauſed ſeveral veſſels loaded with ſtones 
and gravel, and faſtened together with chains, to be funk in the river, 
which ſo choaked up and embarraſſed the paſſage, that neither the ene- 
mies ſhips nor galleys could get by them: only now and then a {mall bark, 
which drew but little water, with much difficulty and danger got fate 
into the town. But this ſupply being of little conſequence, and Rowen in 
extreme neceſſity; as there appeared no other poſſible way of relieving it, 
the Engliſh reſolved to make their laſt effort: and being arrived at 
the boom with a number of barks, though ſome of them turned 
back, and many periſhed by the fury of the cannon, and other 
fireworks; yet, the chain being broke in one place, three galleys and 
another veſſel got through, which carried ſeven hundred men, with am- 
munition and money for their preſent relief. 

In the mean time, the autumnal rains ſtill increaſing, to the great annoy- 
ance of the catholick army, that was encamped on a low and dirty plain; 
yet the commanders, making but little account of the few ſupplies that 
had been thrown into the town, carried on the ſiege with great vigour, 
and began to batter it from S. Hilary's gate to that of Martinville, be- 
tween which they had advanced their trenches to the counterſcarp. The 
ſecond day, fo much of the wall was demoliſhed, in the middle of the 
curtain, that the beſiegers might eaſily march up to it; and the regiments 
of Sarlabous, Villers, and St. Columbe were in readineſs to lead the attack: 
when the King of Navarre, being gone into the trenches to reconnoitre 
the breach, received a muſket ball in his left ſhoulder, which breaking 
the bone and tearing the nerves, he dropt down upon the place for dead. 
This accident obliged them to delay the affault for that day: for, being 
carried to his own tent before they examined his wound, all the other 
commanders immediately repaired thither, and being ſoon after dreſſed 
with great care, in the preſence of the King and Queen, the ſurgeons 
were of opinion that he could not live, upon account of the large orifice 
and the depth of the wound that the ball had made. This unhappy ac- 
cident obliging them to call a council, the day was ſo far ſpent, that the 
regiments appointed for the aſſault were called back to guard the trenches, 
without having made any attempt. 

The fiege however was not diſcontinued in the following . 2 
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1562, beſides the care of the Duke of Guiſe, and the Conſtable, who in fact 
—— had the conduct of the army from the beginning, the Queen herſelf like- 
wiſe aſſiſted in perſon, and encouraged the ſoldiers, by her preſence 
and exhortations, to continue the battery with the fame vigour; till, after 
larger, that 


maſters of the 9" The night after the aſſault, they endeavoured to 
throw freſh ſuccours into the town from Dieppe: for which purpoſe, the 
Sieur De Corillan, having advanced into a — wood with four 

hundred firelocks, thought to eſcape the guards, by the benefit of the 
night, and pet ſecretly through the gate that lies lowermoſt upon the 


he 
river. But being diſcovered by Monfieur D'Auville, who was fcouririg 
the country with his light horſe, he was ſoon defeated, and his men di- 
ſperſed; fo that all hope of ſuccour was now vain. 

The beſieged therefore having ſuffered ſo much, not only by the fury of 
the cannon, but by ſo many and fuch hot ſkirmiſhes, that it was well 
known their number was greatly reduced, the Catholicks, being deter- 
mined to loſe no more time, marched up with great reſolution, but in 
very good order, on the twenty fixth of O&7cber, about break of day, to 
make another affault; which thoſe in the town, out of weaknets and fa- 
tigue, not being able to ſuſtain ; &. Coombe, he that took the baſtion upon 
the mount, was the firſt, with his men, that paſſed the breach and entered 
the town, though mortally wounded over againſt the Celgſline s ſtreet, 
where he dropt down, and three days after ended his life. At the fame 
time the regiments of Villers and Sarlabors forced their paſſage at another 
breach, and entered at the ſtreet of Sr. Clare, but not without ſome difh- 
culty, occaſioned by a barricade of caſks that was thrown croſs the way. 
After this the whole army entered tumultuouſly, and plundered the town 
with great flaughter of the foldiers and inhabitants, ſparing nobody what- 
ſoever in the heat of their fury, but putting all to the ſword both armed 
and unarmed. The churches only and things facred were preſerved 
from violence, by the great care and diligence of the commanders. 

The Count of Monigemery, when he ſaw things in this deſperate con- 
dition, and the town reduced into the enemy's power, got into one of the 
galleys that brought the ſuccours, in which he had beforehand embarked 
his wife and children, and, paſſing through all the fire of the Catholicks 
cannon, eſcaped fate into Havre de Grace, from whence he immediate y 
went over into England. Monſieur Colombrere, with ſome tew of his 
friends, did the fame. All the reſt, being left to the ducretion of the 
conquerors, 
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conquerors, met with a different fate. Ca 
introduced the Exgliſb into Havre de Grace, having fallen into the King's 
hands, was drawn aſunder by four horſes, as a rebel. Mandreville, who 
had been in the King's ſervice, and had not only gone over to the Engliſb, 
but carried his Majeſty's money along with him; together with Marlgrat, 
who from an Auguſline Friar had turned Hugonat miniſter, were both 
condemned to be hanged. Many were knocked on the head, and ſome 
remained prifoners with the army, who aſterwards ranſomed themſelves. 

The city continued eight and forty hours at the mercy of the ſoldiers: 
the third day the King, making his entry at the breach, together with the 
perliament and the Queen mother, who, in the fury of the fack, had 
fent all her gentlemen and the archers of her guard to take care the wo- 
men that had fled into the churches ſhould not be violated, the army de- 
ſiſted from pillage and flaughter, and, being drawn out of the city, was 
quartered in the neighbouring villages. 

In the mean time, the King of Navarre, finding no reſt either in body 
or mind, from the anguiſh of his wound, was determined, at all events, 
to imbark in ſome veſſel, and go up the river to &. Maur, a place near 
Paris, whither he often uſed to retire for recreation, upon account of 
its privacy and the goodneſs of the air. For which purpoſe, contrary to 
the perſuaſions and intreaties of his phyficians, he was carried into a boat, 
attended by the Cardinal, his brother, the Prince De la Roche-ſur-yonne, 
and Lewis Gonzaga, with ſome other few friends and ſervants, both Ca- 
tholicks and Hugonots; the principal of whom was John Vicenzo Lauro, a 
Calabrien by birth, and at that time a phyſician, but afterwards Biſhap 
and Cardinal. But he was hardly arrived at Andely, a few leagues from 
Rouea, when his fever increaſing upon him by the motion of the journey, 
he began to loſe his ſenſes, and ſoon after died. 

He was a Prince not only of very high birth, but of noble preſence and 
great virtue, and if he had lived in other times would have been num- 
bered amongſt the moſt worthy men of his age. But the ſincerity and can- 
dour of mind, with which he was endowed, and his mild and gentle diſpoſi- 
tion in the diſtractions of a civil war, were the occaſion of infinite care and 
diſquiet to him all his lite long, and often filled him with doubts and ir- 
reſolution in his deliberations. For being urged forwards, on one fide, by 
the violent impetuous tem 
by the ardour of his faction, of which he was the chief; and reſtrained, 
on the other, by his love of juſtice, and an inclination naturally diſpoſed to 
peace, and averſe to civil diſcords, he many times appeared changeable 
and inconſtant in his judgment and reſolutions. At firft he was pointed 
out and perſecuted amongſt thote that endeavoured to diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom; and afterwards was ſeen at the head of the contrary 

S faction, 


of his brother, the Prince, and ſpurred up 
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ptain Jan de Cuae, who had 1562. 
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1562. faction, vehemently purſuing thoſe that had taken up arms. And in 
matters of religion, as he ſometimes inclined to the Calviniſis party, by 


the perſuaſion of his wife and the preaching of Theodere Beza; ſometimes 
again to the catholick religion, out of conformity to the general opinion, 
or prevailed upon by the Cardinal of Lorrains eloquence ; he became miſ- 
truſted by both parties, and left behind him, a doubtful and uncertain 


opinion of his principles. Many thought that he was a Ca/rinz/ in his 


heart, or rather inclining to what they call the Auguſtan conteiſion, but 
that ſecret ambition alienated him from that party, when he perceived 
his brother the Prince was much more eſteemed amongſt thera, upon 
the account of his high ſpirit and reſolution, and made him chute rather to 
be the firſt amongſt the Catholicks, than the ſecond amongſt the Huganots. 
He died in the foriy fecond year of his age; at a time when expe- 
rience had fo matured his underſtanding, that it would, perhaps, have 

oduced effects very contrary to the opinion that was conceived of 

im. He left behind him his wife Queen Jane, with the title and re- 

mains of the kingdom of Navarre, and only two children, Henry Prince 
of Bearn; then nine years old, and the Princeſs Catharine, an infant, 
who continuing at Pau and Nerac, with their mother, were careſully 
educated by her, and at the fame time received ſtrong impreſſions of the 
Hugonot religion. 

Whilſt fo much blood was ſhed on both fides at Nauen, Andelot had, 
with great pains and diligence, aſſembled the aids of the Proteſtant Princes 
in Gyn ny, together with a large body of horſe and foot, and having 
met the Prince of Porcian in the territories of Straſbourg, eſcorted by 
two hundred French gentlemen of quality, he confidered what was the 
beſt courſe to be taken, in order to join his forces with the reſt of the 
confederates. 

The Marſha! of S. A:drezo being ſent to the frontiers with thirteen 
troops of Gens d arms and two regiments of foot, to intercept theſe ſuc- 
cours, lay upon the road, which, paſſing through Rheims and Trees, 
leads directly out of Germany into France. And Francis de Cleves, Duke 
of Nevers, who was governer of Champagne, ſtaid with all the forces of 
the province, betwixt CHh is and II, to block up the other paſſage 
from Lorra:iz to Paris. Bat Andelot, conſidering, that if he was en- 
countered by the enemy, he could not long keep his men together for 
want of money; and if he retarded his journey he thould not come ſoon 


enough to relieve his friends, already reduced to extreme neceflity ; re- 


ſolved rather to ſtruggle with the difficulty of the paſſes and the impedi- 
ments of the roads, than the oppoſition of the enemy. So that to de- 
ceive the Catholicks he marched for two days along the common road, 
till he came to the confines of Lomuin, and then decamping filently in 


the 
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ſtreams, marched with the utmoſt expedition out of the main roads till 
he came into Burgundy; and from thence, notwithſtanding the continual 
rain and dirt, which in that country is every where very deep, being 
teforchand with any report, brought all his men, though toiied and 1a- 
tigued, to Montargts, where he was at laſt joined by the Prince and Ad- 


miral, having led five thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe fo many 


leagues fafe from all diſaſters, except what they had ſuffered from the 
injury of the weather. 

This fo powerful and timely a ſuccour, in fome degree, mitigated the 
grief and terror with which the Hagans were affected upon the lofs of 
Neuen. But their hopes were excccdingly diminiſhed by the defeat of 
the Baron of Du;as, which happencd much about the fame time, who, 
being a man of vaſt intereit, had raiſed a large body of wen in Gajcory 
and the adjacent provinces, to the number of five thouſand horſe and 
foot, with which he cndeavoured to {force his way, betwixt the Catho- 
lick towns, to ſuccour his party at Oritans. But being attacked on his 
march by Monficur de Mca!/zc and Monticur ae Bury, two of the King's 
commanders in thoſe parts, he was not only totally routed, but moſt of 
his men cut off, and with great difficulty faved himſelf and ſome few 
horſe that were left. The Hugonats likewiſe ſuſtained ſeveral other, 
though not vr great, loſſes in different places: by which misfortunes the 
reputation of their faction being every where much leſſened, the Prince 
and the Admiral reſolved to undertake ſome important enterpriſe to re- 
cover their loſt credit : and the rather, becauſe they were in great want 
of money, and did not know how to pay and ſupport the German troops 
any other way than by the plunder of the country. But what the enter- 
priſe ſhould be they could not determine amongſt themſelves ; for the 
Prince, always adapting his meaſures to the greatneſs of his deſigns, had 
a mind to make a ſudden attack upon Paris, perſuading himielf, that 
in ſuch a multitude of people there muſt of neceſſity be ſeveral well in- 
clined to the Hugonots party, and many others that, out of regard to his 
name, would preſently ſhew themſelves, whenever a proper opportunity 
occurred. He likewiſe believed, and endeavoured to perſuade others, that 
the King's army, being fully employed in Nermaz:dy, could not come up 
ſoon enough to the aſſiſtance of that city; by the taking of which they 
ſhou!d not only be plentifu'ly ſupplied with all manner of proviſion, 
arms, ammuniticn, and artillery, of which they began to be in no imall 
need, but allo have it in their power to raiſe large contributions upon fo 
rich and populous a city, by which means they ſhould gain great repu- 
tation, and become far ſuperior to their adverſaries. 


The miniſters adhered to this opinion, out of the bitter hatred they 
8 2 bore 
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1562. bore to the Pariſians, who had at all times conſtantly held the Catholick 
religion in the higheſt reverence, and were implacable enemies to their 
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preachings. But the Admiral, Andelat, and the moſt experienced offi- 
cers, looking upon the cnterpriſe rather as impoſſible than difficult, diſ- 
fuaded him from it; alledging, that the Marſhal of Briſac, the new 
governor, had driven all thoſe out of the city that were ſuſpected of hav- 
ing any connections with their party; fo that there was no reaſon to 
hope for any riſing in their favour from a people fo firmly united toge- 
ther for the preſervation of the Catholick faith: that the King's army, 
having met with ſuch ſucceſs at the ſiege of Rozen, and ſecured all Nor- 
mandy, would have ſufficient time to relieve that city, from which it was 
no farther off than twenty-eight leagues : whereas they, on the contrary, 
had thirty-four lcagues to paſs through a hoſtile country, and every 
where infeſted by the enemy, which would very much retard a march 
that ought to be performed with the greateſt expedition : that they had 
neither artillery nor other warlike ſtores ſufficient to attack Paris, a city 
of fo vaſt a circumference, fo full of people, and generally armed, as 
they had only four pieces of battering cannon, and very little ammuni- 
tion: that it was not poſſible to prevail upon their artny to follow them in 
an enterpriſe which mutt prove of ſuch length, not only without money, 
but alſo without mcans to ſubſiſt them: that it would be much better to 
recover the places round about Orleans, and open a way for proviſions 
and ſupplies, ſubſiſting their forces with plunder, which was near at 
hand and eaſy to be come at, than to hazard their whole ſtrength in an 
undertaking that would infallibly prove unſucceſsful. But theſe reafons 
made no impreſſion upon the Prince, who continuing obſtinate in his 
opinion, and finding it approved by the greater part of his adherents, re- 
iolved to venture all upon this enterpriſe. So that having reviewed his 
army, and got together as much proviſion as the exigency of the time 
would admit of, he immediately marched towards Paris. 

In the mean time, after the taking of R:aen, the town of Dieppe, hav- 
ing driven out the Eng/;/h garriſon, furrendered itſelf to the King. Their 
example was like wiſe followed by Caen and Falaiſe, two towns in Lower 
Normandy, which extends itſelf a great way along the ſea coaſt” beyond 
the banks of the river. Nor was there any place that now remained in 
their hands, except Havre d Grace, which the Queen had determined 
to befiege with the whole army, that ſhe might be cntirely delivered from 
any apprehenſion of the Engliſb. But being informed of the arrival of 
the Germans, and that the Prince, after very great preparations, was 

marching with his whole army through Beaune, which is the country 
that lies betwixt Orleaus and the ifle of France, the Queen, the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Conſtable, who had now the whole power of the go- 
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vernment in their hands, refolved to defer the ſiege of Havre d. Grace, 1 562. 
and endeavour to meet the Hugonots army. For which purpoſe, having 
left Monſieur de YVillebon nor of Rouen, and the Rlinegrave with his 
horſe to ſecure Caux, and prevent the Exgliſb from making inroads into 
the country, the King and Queen, with the reſt of the army, marched 
along the Seine toward Paris. 

The Prince, marching in very cloſe order through the enemy's coun- 
try, took Pruicrs, Mont I Hery, and Dordan, without much difficulty, and 
having given the plunder to his army, ed with all poſſible expedi- 
tion towards Paris. But his journey was ſtopt at Corberl, a little inconſider- 
able town upon the Seine. For four companies of French foot having en- 
tered into it, which the Prince did not know of, they made fo reſolute 
a defence, that it held him in play ſeveral days, being determined to take 
it at all events rather out of rage than any other motive. But the Mar- 
ſhal of S/. Andrew coming upon him from another quarter, as he was 
marching to Paris, when he at laſt perceived that Andelot had eſcaped 
him, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of much time and 
reputation} beſides the total ruin of the main deſign, which entirely de- 
pended wpon expedition. For, having ſpent many days there to no 

poſe, the Catholick commanders in the mean time penetrating into his 

intentions, had brought the whole army, together with the King and 
t Queen, into Paris; and, having fortified the ſuburbs to their ſatisfaction, 
diſtebuted their men in very order through their ſeveral quarters. 
On the twenty- third of Nov the Prince lodged at Sauſſay, a religious 
houſe, grhich the nuns had abandoned in great terror, and came the 
| twen y-fourth to YVillejusf, two leagues from the ſuburbs of Paris. The 
tweiyqgafth in the morning, though their hopes were much damped, 

they yet reſolved to try their fortune, and, having drawn up their army, 

advan@d to attack the Fauxbourg of St. Viclor. The attempt at firſt 

ſeemed likely to ſucceed : for fix hundred light horſe, who were ſent out 

to ſkirmiſh and reconnoitre the proceedings of the enemy, when they 

faw the whole army reſolutely advancing towards them, ran away in 

. ſuch a precipitate manner, that many ſuſpected it was the effect of trea- 
l fear. The foot, that were upon duty on the ramparts 

of the Fauxbeurg, being put into diſorder by this unexpected tumult, 

were juſt going to retire into the city; and the people, full of terror and 

confuſion, cried out to ſhut the gates and abandon the ſuburbs. But or- 

der was ſoon ſo well reſtored by the arrival of the Duke of Guiſe, that 

there was nothing farther to be feared that day nor the following. Upon 

this occaſion, Philip Strozzi fallying out with twelve hundred foot to 
ſupport the horſe, gave a moſt remarkable of his valour ; for being 
deſerted by his men, and finding himſelf engaged in the midſt 3 
gonot 
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1562. Hugonot army, he retired under the ruins of a broken windmill, a place 
of ſome advantage upon the account of its height, and there ſo reſolutely 
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defended himſelf, that they could not by any means drive him away : 
but he alone made it good againſt numbers of the enemy that uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to take that poſt. The Prince however, encouraged by 
the ſucceſs of the firſt encounter, without any farther delay made a fierce 
aſſault upon the Fauxbourg in many places at the fame time. During 
the ſpace of two hours that the fight continued, not only the {kill and 
conduct of the commander, but the alacrity and courage of ſoldiera 
appeared in a very eminent manner: but meeting every where with © 
gallant refiſtance, and the cannon from the ramparts continually gallin,, 
his army in the flank, he was obliged to draw for that time from the 
walls, that he migh have day-light enough to quarter his men in a con- 
venient manner. 

The weather being rainy, and the feafon very cold, the ſoldiers were 
not able to lie abroad: upon which account, the army being divided into 
four parts, Monfieur de Muy and the Prince of Porcian were quarted at 
Gentilly ; Genlis at Mentereau ; the Prince and the Admiral at Arcuc/; 
and Andilot with the Germans at Cachen ; where, by making great fires, 
and the report of their cannon, they endeavoured to ſtrike a terror into 
the le, and by that means occaſion ſome commotion in the town. 
But, which is very remarkable, though it is computed that there are 
eight hundred thouſand perſons in Paris, it continued in ſuch compo- 
ſure and tranquillity all the time that theſe troubles laſted, that the pro- 
feſſors never diſcontinued their lectures, nor the judges to fit in the courts 
of juſtice. 

The third day the Prince, having drawn up his men, advanced into 
the middle of a plain, inviting the Catholicks army to battle. But in- 
itead of fighting, the Queen, being deſirous of a peace, and to rid the 
kingdom of foreign troops, or elſe by a tre2ty of accommodation to abate 
the firſt ardor of the Hugoncis, to whom the knew nothing was fo perni- 
cious as delays, firſt ſent Monſieur de Gennor, and afterwards Rombsu'tlet 
and the Biſhop of Falence, to negociate an agreement with the Prince, 
which was to tar advanced in a few days, that the Conltable, and then the 
Queen herſelf, coming to an interview with him, it was hoped a peace 
would enſue; ſuch reaſonable and advantageous conditions being propuſed 
by the Catholick party, that the Hauganctis themiclves did not well knox 
how to refuſe them. 

But the Prince and the Admiral, not being able to lay aſide the high 
expectations thcy had conceived of entirely ruling the kingdom of Nuance, 
and the miniſters never ceaſing to demand liberty of conſcience and ſe- 
curity, they would by no means agree to the moſt reaſonable terms that 

were 
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| were offered to them: the forwardnels |:kewile that they obſerved in their 130. 
adverfaries to come to terms appearing like a fign of weaknels, only 
ſerved to increaſe the ardour and obſtinacy of the common people. So 
that the treaty having continued till the ſeventh of December, and the | 
Hugenots not being able to ſupport themſelves any longer in the fame if 
quarters, for want of money and proviſions, there was end of all nego- 
ciation ; and they reſolved, in order to go off with forac reputation, to 
attack the Fauæhaurg of St. Germain the night following, wil a body of 
ſour thouſand men: which being garriſoned only by the mi itia of Cham- 
fagne and P:cardy, ho were reckoned not fo good men as the rett, and 
lying in a part that was the fartheſt from the enemy, was not fo carefully 
guarded. But the Duke of Gwe, having been informed of their deſign, 
reſolved to attack them, when they came, in the flank. For which pur- 
poſe he ordered all the cavalry to continue under arms and in readinet; 
from the beginning of the night till next morning, and conſcantly goin; 
round the guards, at the fame time kept the foot awake and upon duty. 
But, as it happened, there was no need; for the Hugs were lo long 
detained, partly by the great circuit they were obliged to take for fear of 
being diſcovered, and partly through the darkneſs of the night, which 
generally occaſions miſtakes of forme kind or other, that they did not 
come before the Fauxbourg till the break of break of day; and then 
finding the Catholicks in good order and ready to receive the aſſault, they 
retired for that time without making any —_— 

The night following they deſigned to attack the Fanbecurg of St. Mar- 
ceau ; but that was prevented by the ſudden reſolution of Gerl:s, who, 
either perceiving the wicked intentions of the Hugonot chiefs, as he faid 
himſelf, or being affronted that the Prince made but little account of 
him and his brother, after the giving up of Bourges, as others ſaid, went 
over the ſame night, with all his men, into the city. This accident greatly 
diſconcerted their deſigns ; for they took it for granted that he had dit- 
covered them, as he was preſent when the reſolution was taken, and 
were apprehenſive that any attempt upon Sr. Marceau would not only 
prove vain, but be attended with fatal conſequences. They reſolved 
therefore to decamp that very night: for which purpoſe, whilſt the Ca- 
tliolicks in great order expected the aſſault, and the Duke of Gu]? had 
formed a deſign of making a ſudden attack at the fame time upon one 
of their quarters, they immediately decamped, withouteither beat of drum 
cr ſound of trumpet ; and, the baggage being firſt ſent towards Beau, 
the Germans marched off next, ſeveral hours before day. The rear 
was brought up by the Prince and the Admiral, who, after they had 
fired Arcueil and Cachan, where they lay, and many cther neighbouring 
villages, departed in great haſte, as ſoon as the light began to _ 
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1562. taking the fame rout with the reſt of the army, not upon any particular 
——  defign, but for the convenience of ſubſiſting their men in a better manner. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Book III. 


In the mean while the Catholick army was exceedingly increaſed; for 
whilſt the time was artfully cted by the treaty, the infantry of G 
cony arrived by way of Mante, under the conduct of Monſieur d% Sanſac: 
and the King of Spain, being defirous of ſeeing the Huganots ſuppreſſed, 
had likewiſe ſent three thouſand Spaniſb foot by the fame rout. Upon 
which, that they might not keep ſo great a force idle within the walls, 
the King's army marched the next day after the Hugonots; the Conſtable 
commanding as General, but with the joint authority and affiftance of 
the Duke of Guiſe, the King and Queen Mother being determined to 
continue together in Paris. 

The Hugonots, having taken and plundered &. Arnoul three days after, 
were in doubt what courſe to take. To maintain the army long was 
altogether impoſſible for want of money, as they had no fund for that 
purpoſe but their pillage ; and the Germans were not only very importu- 
nate for their pay, but inceſſantly demanding largeſſes: and to meet the 
enemy and give them battle, too raſh and deſperate an under- 
taking, being much inferior both in foot and artillery and all other provi- 
fions. The Prince was of opinion, as the chief of the Catholicks with 
the whole army had left Paris and followed him into Beauſſe, that it 
would be the beſt way to return thither with the fame expedition that he 
had departed from it, hoping to find an opportunity of entering the city 
on a ſudden, and ſeizing upon the perſons of the King and Queen Mo- 
ther before they could receive any tuccour from the army. But when 
this was propoſed in the council, it was diſapproved of by all the reſt ; 
conſidering that the enemy would follow them ſo cloſe that they muſt 
come upon them, either whilſt they were making the attack, or elſe 
(ſupoſing their defigns ſhould ſucceed) when they were plundering the 


city ; in either of which caſes their army would inevitably be deſtroyed. 


At laſt, after long debate, the Admiral's opinion was approved of 
who advited, that they ſhould depart, as ſecretly as they could, with all the 
army into Ner mandy; for if the Catholicks did not follow them, th 
might pillage all that rich and fertile province, where they would have 
a fine opportunity of raiſing money and recruiting their torces : and if 
they did follow them, they ſhould ſtill have the advantage, if they 
marched with expedition, of getting to Havre de Grace before they could 
be overtaken; and there, being joined by fix thoutand Engliſb, with 
twenty pieces of cannon, plenty of ammunition, and a hundred and fiſty 
thouſand ducats, which Queen ELz2beth had ſent to their aid, according to 
the articles of agreement, they might either hazard a battle, or continue 
the war in ſuch other manner as ſhould be thought moſt expedient, 
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carriages and 1562. 
tory 


Horſes in the caſtles of Beauſſe, they marched out of the territory of Chartres  —— 


the fourteenth of December in the duſk of the evening, to get clear of 
the enemy before they ſhould be informed of their departure, and with 
the utmoſt expedition took the rout of Normandy. 

The Catholicks did not know of the Prince's decamping till the day 
after ; and, that they might have certain intelligence which way he bent 
his courſe, ſtaid in the fame place till the evening of the ſixteenth : ſo 


that the Hugenots got, in a manner, three days march of them; but as 


they were obliged to ford many rivers, and met with ſeveral other im- 
pediments from the rigour of the ſeaſon, they could not help lofing a 
great deal of time: whereas the Catholicks, paſſing over the bridges and 
through the towns that were of their party, made a more eaſy and ex- 
peditious march. The Admiral with the Germans led the van, that they 
might be accommodated with the beſt quarters, and to feed and content 
them with the pillage of the country; having no other way to ſatisfy 
them and prevent their daily complaints and mutinies. The Prince fol- 
lowed him with all the infantry, which made the main body of the 
army. The Count de Rochfoucaut and the Prince of Porcian brought up 
the rear, with the greateſt part of the French cavalry. A diſpoſition very 
proper ; for the Germans, plundering all the country that had not yet 
been ravaged, more chearfully ſupported the want of pay; and the 
French cavalry, coming laſt, were the fitteſt to ſuſtain any attack from 
the Catholicks, if they ſhould be overtaken by them. But the Prince, 
when they came near to Dreux, began to think it was not impoſſible to 
make himſelf maſter of that place by ſome fort of capitulation : and for 
that reaſon, ſuddenly inverting the order that was at firſt eſtabliſhed, 
without acquainting the Admiral with his deſign, he preſſed forward his 
march with ſo much eagerneſs, that the main body was become the 
vanguard : the horſe that were in the rear followed with the fame ex- 
pedition, and became the center ; and the Germans, being left behind, 
made the rear quite contrary to the firſt diſpoſition. In the mean time 


the attempt upon Dyreux proving unſucceſsful, the Admiral, highly out 


of humour at this piece of levity, thought it beſt to halt one day where 
he was, that the army might recover its former order. This delay gave 
the Catholicks an opportunity of overtaking them, and of conſequence 
reduced both armies to an unavoidable neceſſity of coming to an engage- 
ment. 

The city of Dreux is about ſixteen leagues from Paris, ſituated on the 
confines of Normandy, contiguous to thoſe plains that were anciently called 
the plains of the Druids : on one fide of it runs the Eure, a ſmall river, 
and fordable in moſt places. This river the Huganais had paſſed on the 

| T | 


nineteenth, 
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1526. nineteenth, and, being quartered in the adjacent villages, ed to 
———— continue their march with the fame expedition that they had done before. 
But the Catholick army follow¾ing them with equal ſpeed by a nearer 
road and without halting any where, arrived at the river the ſame night, 
and quartered likewiſe in villages thereabout : fo that there was nothing 
betwixt the two armies but this little current. Yet the ſhrubs and trees 
that grew upon the banks prevented them from ſeeing each other thougly 
they were fo near. It is moſt certain that the Prince, who lay next the 
river, was fo * (a fault which has ever proved fatal to the Hu- 
gonsts) that, without placing the uſual guards, or ſending out ſcouts, or 
any other precaution whatſoever, he took his reſt all night, and knew 
nothing of the Catholicks arrival till very late the next morning. But 
the Conſtable, quite contrary, being an old experienced ſoldier, very well 
knew the advantage he had, and availing himſelf of the enemy's careleſſ- 
neſs, paſſed his whole army over the river that very night by moonfthine, 
without the leaſt obſtacle or impediment ; and, going on a league farther 
than the place where they lay, poſted himſelf on a highway, through 
which, if they purſued their deſign, they mult of neceſſity pais. There, 
betwixt Spimal and Blainville, two little villages that ftand by the road 
fide, he drew up his men with great order and ſilence. 

The army was divided into two parts, one led by the Conſtable, the 
other by the Duke of Guiſe, in ſuch a difpoſition, that in the Conſtable's 
diviſion or right wing, the S727/s were flanked by the regiments of carbi- 
neers, that came out of Bretagne and Picaray; and in the left wing, com- 
manded by the Duke of Guiſe, the Germans were flanked by the Gofccr 

and Spamiſb infantry : both wings being cloſed and covered by the houſes 
of the villages, having Spmal on the right, and Blainville on the leit 
hand. Befides the defence of the houſes, they placed their carriages and 
| artillery on each fide: for, the enemy being ſtronger in horſe, they were 
apprehenſive of being ſurrounded or attacked in the flank. The main 
of the cavalry, being divided into little troops of lances, that they might 
be employed to the beſt advantage, were placed between the battallions 
of foot, which in a manner flanked and covered them: and the light 
horſe only, taking poſt out of the battallions, were drawn up at the point 
of the right wing, where the plain began to open; extending their front 
to a great Io: 4 and cio the high way. But the Duke of Guiſe's 
battallion, which was in the left wing, though it was neareſt to the ene- 
my, was ſo covered by a number of trees in the flank, and the houſes 
of Blainville, that it could hardly be perceived by the Hugonots : on 
the contrary, that of the Conſtable, wi:zo had ranged his light horſe 
along the plain, was eaſy to be diſcerned afar off, and by the largeneſs 
of the front might well be taken for the whole body of the army. 
The 
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The next morning when the Admiral, who lay fartheſt from the river, 1 562. 
began to march, he ſuddenly diſcovered the Conſtable's ſquadron, and. 
being aſſured by his ſcouts that it was the catholick army, drawn up in 
order of battle, he could not help exclaiming bi againſt the negli- 
gence of his officers: after which he turned round and faid aloud to thoſe 
that were next him, The time is now come that we muſt no langer truſt to 
cur feet, as we have done of late, but rely, like ſoldiers, upon the firength of 
our arms. And, having ſent word to the Prince of the enemy's arrival, 
he ordered his diviſion to halt, that the reſt of the army might come up 
and join upon the plain. The Prince was adviſed by many to turn to the 
left hand, and endeavour to recover a neighbouring village, by which 
means he might either prolong, or wholly avoid the neceſſity of fighting; 
but, the nearneſs of the enemy exciting his natural ardour, he reſolved 
rather to hazard a battle, though at a diſadvantage, in the open field, than 
be afterwards forced to diſband his army without having made trial of his 
fortune. So, preſſing forwards, he joined the van in the middle of the 
plain; and, having drawn up his men in great haſte, continued his march 
with an intention to purſue his firſt deſign, without provoking the Ca- 
tholicks; but, if he was provoked by them, not to decline an en- 
gagement. 


Marching in this manner, and not having diſcovered the Duke of 
Guis diviſion, who ordering his infantry to kneel with one knee upon 
the ground, and his cavalry to retire into the ſtreet of the village, lay in 
a ſort of ambuſh, the Hugonets paſied without being aware, that they had 
left part of the enemy's force behind them, and advanced to the place, 
where the Conſtable's diviſion was drawn up; who, perceiving the great 
advantage that he had, by their having fo unwarily entangled themſelves, 
(as the Duke of Guiſe might then take a ſmall circuit and attack them in 
the rear) ordered the ſignal to be given for battle, by fourteen pieces of 
cannon, which were planted at the extremity of his wing. Upon which, 
the Prince putting himſelf with his light horſe at the head of his diviſion, 
though they were ſomething diſordered, led them on with great fury to 
attack the Sz;ſs, who in a manner fronted him. Monſieur De Mzy, and 
D' Avare with their cavalry bravely made the onſet, and were ſucceeded 
by the Prince himſelf, whoſe example was followed by the Baron of 
Liancaurt, the Count De Sault, Monſieur De Duras, and the other 
commanders of the horſe. So that the whole force of that diviſion was 
chiefly turned upon the S ).): ſome charging them in the front, others 
in the flank, with the utmoſt vigour and reſolution, being perſuaded that 
if they could once break them, they ſhould infallibly get the day. 
But the Sπ ]ũ)œm, though charged and ſurrounded on every tide by ſuch a 
multitude of enemies, bravely puſhing their pikes, received the m_ 
3 e 
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1562. the cavalry with fo much reſolution, that, though ſeveral of their pikes 
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were broke, and many of them trampled under foot by. the horſes, yet they 
ſtood firm and in order, not only ſuſtaining, but repulſing the fury of the 
enemy with very great flaughter. 

At the ſame time the Count De la Rochfoucaut, and the Prince of Per- 
can, who brought up the rear, entring fiercely into the battle, firſt fell 
npon the light horſe, who made but a feeble reſiſtance; and then upon 
the regiments of Picardy and Bretagne, that flanked the Sπ j on that 
fide, and having routed and broke the carbineers, they hkewiſe aſſaulted 
that body in the rear, where, though they made great flaughter and ha- 
vock, yet they met with a reſolute and ſharp encounter. For the SIG 
ſtanding in cloſe order, fronted every way and made a brave reſiſtance on 
all fides. So that two thirds of the Hugonots army were employed to no 
purpoſe in the fame place, being obſtinately bent upon breaking the Swzſs ; 
to whom however, if they had been abandoned by the reſt of the army, 
they muſt in the end have been obliged to ſurrender, or at leaſt retire with 
much loſs. 

But the Admiral, who led the van with better conduct and more ad- 
vantage, had in the mean time charged the Conſtable's cavalry, and hav- 
ing in the firſt encounter, killed his fon Gabriel de Mentmerancy, Lord of 
Meontbrun, and laid the Count De Rochefort dead upon the ground, though 
it was bravely fought on both ſides, yet he began to make the Catholicks 
give ground; upon which the German horſe coming up in two great ſqua- 
drons, armed with piſtols, made a freſh and furious attack, by which that 
whole battalion was not only greatly difordered, but at laſt being entirely 
routed and defeated, it plainly ran away. There, the Conſtable, fighting 
valiantly, and endeavouring to rally his men, being hemmed in by a num 
ber of Germans, (who, if they once find a breach open, preſently bear 
down every thing before them) his horſe falling him under him, and being 
wounded in the left arm, was at laſt taken priſoner. The Duke of Nevers, 
1 De Giury, and many other gentlemen and cavaliers being ſlain 

is ſide. | 
The Duke of Aumale and Monfieur D' Arville, who were near the 
Conſtable's diviſion, were advancing with two ſquadrons of lances to ſup- 
port that party, as they faw it now began to give ground, and came 
boldly on to the battle. But thoſe that were fo hard puſhed by the Ad- 
mural fled with ſuch precipitation, that, running over their own men, they 
diſordered the Duke of Aumale's ſquadron ; who, being thrown down 
and his horſe falling upon him had his left leg broke. And Monſieur 
DAnville, ſeeing no was to be done, retired out of the tumult of 
the runaways to avcid the fame misfortune, and was obliged to return to 


his former ſtation. All the Conftable's cavalry being thus routed, _ _ 
| rench 
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French infantry that were with him defeated, the Siſi alone attacked on 1562. 
all fides, but ſtanding firm in cloſe order and double battalia, having not 


only repulſed, but cut in pieces the German foot, who had the courage to 
attack them, though they had loft their colonel and moſt of their captains, 
ſtill made a very obſtinate reſiſtance. And the was very true, that 
the courage even of the meaneſt ſoldiers amongſt them was fuch that 
day, that many of them, when their pikes were broken and their ſwords 
loft, fought reſolutely with ſtones. 


But the Duke of Guiſe, when he faw the left wing totally routed, and 


knew the Conſtable was taken priſoner, there being now no longer any 
danger of being ditordered by thoſe that ran away, as they were ſcattered at 
a diſtance over the plain, and perceiving the enemy rather out of order and 
tatigued with fighting, ordered the wing that he commanded to advance, and 
putting on his armour, made a ſhort harangue to his men, telling them 
the advantage they had of fighting with an enemy already wearied out and 
in a great meaſure broke, who, becauſe they had routed the Conſtable's 
_ cavalry, thought themſelves ſecuræ of the victory. He had the Spaniſh 
foot on the right, and the Gaſcans on the left, who covered his horſe, that 
for the more ſecurity were placed in the center; and about a hundred paces 
before the reſt was the forlorn hope, led by Monfieur De Villers, the 
fame that took the fort of St. Catharine at the fiege of Rauen; which con- 
fiſting of reſolute old ſoldiers was there poſted to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of 
the enemy. In this diſpoſition he marched on to the battle with great 
courage, but cooly and in good order, and with his ranks very compact 
and cloſe together; and putting himſelf at the head of the cavalry ſeemed 
to make light of the enemy's victorious army. 


On the other hand, the Prince and the Admiral, not being aware that 


they had left the Catholicks van behind them and imagining they had got 
a compleat victory, when they a ſo great a force coming upon them, 
having put their men in order again, and joined with the German horſe 
(wio, when they iound they could not break the Sti, went in purſuit 
of thoſe that ran away) came icparately to the attack, but with different 


ſucceſs and reſolutions. For the Prince being ſet upon by the forlorn 


hope, which deſpiſed all danger, and fiiled every place with death and 
confuſion, and galled in the flank by the Gaſcon mutketeers, who made a 
fierce attack, was ſo ſhocked and diſc: dered before he could come up to 
charge the horſe, that his diviſion was broke and defeated without much 
difficulty, and he himſeif being ſurrounded by Monſieur D' Anwulle (who 
fought deſperately out of vexation at his father's diſgrace) after he had 
received a wound in the right hand, was at laſt taken priſoner, all covered 
with ſweat and blood. On the other hand, the Admiral perceiving the 
fury with which the Span:/b infantry kept pouring inceſſant vollies of ſmall 
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1562. {hot upon the flank, and that the Marſhal of S. Andrew was at the fame 


time advancing to attack him with a body of lances that was yet freſh and 
entire; and finding that both his men and horſes were ſo fatigued that they 


could hardly be kept in any order, did not march up to the iront of their 


army, but endeavoured to rally his troops that were ſcattered and diſperſed, 
by wheeling about and making flight ſkirmiſhes ; watching an oppertu- 
nity of retreating in the beſt order and tlie mol: reputable manner he could. 
However, as he made ſeveral charges, and came near enough to engage 
them with piſtols, he ſuſtained the fury of the enemy a long time; elpe- 
cially after the Marſhal, who was mortally wounded, had quitted the 
field. But, being at laſt attacked by the Duke of Guiſe, who after the 
Prince was taken, had come up with ſeveral ſquadrons of his cavalry, in 
order to ſurround him, and the foot, which drew nearer and nearer to him 
on all ſides, deſtroying his horſe by their continual fire, all hope of rally- 
ing his troops being at an end, he reſolved to fave himſelf in time; and, 
getting as many of his men together as the heat of the enemy's purſuit 
would admit of, retired in great hafte towards the woods, and without 
ſtopping to take breath, arrived at Neuf Ville, in the cloſe of the evening, 
with the remainder of his army, grievouſly harraſſed and fatigued. 
Andelet, in the beginning of the rout, had retired to the fame place, 
not being able to continue in the battle any longer, on account of a quar- 
tan ague which he then laboured under; and having got to the top of a 
riſing ground, when he faw the Duke of Gwuſe's troops advancing, after 
the King's army was utterly defeated as he thought, aſked whoſe forces 
thoſe were: and being told they were the Duke of Gwfe's, and had not 
yet been engaged, often repeated with great vehemence, I is not pgſible 
70 flea that tail. And immediately ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, endea- 
voured to ſecure himſelf, without ſtaying any longer to ſee the iſſue cf 
the battle. | | 

Both the brothers then being come to Nef Ville, they endeavoured to 
afſemble the remains of an army that, having been once victorious, had 
now loſt the day, and retreated, after the example of their commanders, 
withcut keeping any rank or order. So the darkneſs coming on, which 
prevented the Catholicks from purſuing them, the Prince of Porcian, the 
Count De la Rechfoucaut and the Germans, who led the Conſtable priſoner, 
all met together in the ſame place: where with univerſal approbation tb e 
Admiral was declared general of the Hugonots. But, not thinking it pro- 
per to expole himſelf to the inconvenience and hazards of the night, he 
ſtayed there till break of day the next morning, at which time he drew 
up thoſe few forces that were left, and marched with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion towards Orleans ; finding the paſſage to Havre de Grace was already 


poſſeſſed and blocked up by the enemy, who had encamped directly in the 
middle of the main road thither. F 1 F The 
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The Duke of Guiſe, now remaining maſter of the field, together with 1562. 1 

all the enemy's baggage and artillery, and having given quarter to the | 

French infantry, who, after a ſhort reſiſtance, had ſurrendered at diſcre- 

tion, being overtaken by the night, was obliged to ſtay, though with 

great inconvenience, upon the ſpot, at Blainville: where the Prince of 

Cond/, being brought in to him, it was very remarkable, that thoſe two 

Princes, who for a long time paſt, and particularly in the late battle, had 

 ſhewn ſuch a mortal hatred to each other, were fo far reconciled on a 

ſudden, by the viciffitude of fortune, as not only to ſup together at the 

fame table, but even lie in the fame bed, for want of other lodging and 

conveniencies : for the Duke of Guiſe, behaving himſelf with great mo- 

deſty after his victory, ſhewed all manner of reſpect to the Prince, and 

offered him a part of his. In which the patience of the conquered, in 

the deſperate ſituation of his affairs after the late defeat, was no leſs won- 

derful than the moderation of the conqueror in the midſt of his ſucceſs. 

The firſt news that came to Paris, was, that the King's army was de- 
feated, and the Conſtable taken priſoner ; which account was brought by 
thoſe that fled at the beginning of the battle, and filled the court with 
great terror and apprehenſion. But, a few hours after, Monſieur 
De Ls/jz, a captain in the royal guards, who had been diſpatched by the 
Dake of Guiſe, arrived there with a very different relation, and aſſured 
them, that the Catholicks had obtained a compleat victory; which, in 
ſome meaſure, diſſipated their concern for particular lofſes, in which the 
chief part of the kingdom had a ſhare: for, beſides many lords and gen- 
tiemen of the higheſt eſteem and reputation, there were tlain, on both 
ſides, above eight thouſand perſons. 

Various were the ſpeculations and remarks of the publick upon this battle. 1 
Many blamed the negligence of the Prince of Conde, who, for want of pro- 
per intelligence, thought the enemy at a conſiderable diſtance, when they 
were cloſe upon his heels; which obliged him to come to an engagement 
againſt his inclination. Several condemned the Admiral's too great pre- 
cipitation in retreating; being of opinion, that if he had vigorouſly at- 
tacked the catholick army, when the Marſhal of Sz. Andrew was killed, he 
would have totally routed their horſe, and reſtored the fortune of the day. 
On the other fide, there were ſome that put an unfavourable conſtruction 
upon the Duke of Guz/e's proceedings, and were of opinion, that he might 
have made the victory more eaſy and ſecure, if he had, at firſt, attacked 
the enemy in the rear, and not ſtayed to ſee the Conſtable's misfortune, 
with ſuch a ſlaughter both of other horſe and foot: but that being deſi- 
rous of the Conttable's ruin, and to become fole arbiter of the catholick 
faction, he had ſuffered the enemy to rout the right wing, on purpoſe to 
aſſume all the glory and command to himſelf. To theſe accuſations how- 
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1562, ver, he and his partiſans made anſwer, that the reaſon of his not moving 
| at the beginning of the battle, was, in the firſt piace, to let the enemy 
paſs by; and in the next to avoid the tumultuous rout of thoſe that ran 
away, by which he might have been diſordered, in all probability, as the 
Duke of Aumale, and the Conſtable's fon actually were; but that he had 
waited for a proper opportunity of making the victory ſure, which a pre- 
mature and inconfiderate haſte would have rendered dangerous and un- 
certain. However that matter was, it is certain, that as the Dul:c of 
Guiſe had all the glory of the day, fo the reputation of the Hugonots was 
conſiderably diminifhed, rather by accidents than the greatneſs of the loſs. 
The Duke continued the three following days in the ſame place, not only 
to r=freſh and put his men in order, but alſo to provide for the wounded, 
and the burial of his dead: and being declared general of all the ſorces by 
the King and Queen, (which was the immediate fruit of the victory) he 
marched directly towards Orleans, that he might not give the enemy any 
time to recover themſelves. 
In the mean while the Admiral, with a great part of his forces, ard 
icularly the German horſe, which had received but little damage in 
the battle, returned to Beauſſe, where he relaxed the rigour of his diſci- 
pline a little, and indulged his ſoldiers, to gain and confirm their aftec- 
tions: by which means he at laſt brought them all together to Beangercy, 
in order to concert meaſures, and take fuch reſolutions as ſhould be 
thought moſt expedient in the preſent exigency. There it was debated, 
with great variety of opinions, in a council of all the French Lords and 
German commanders, what was beſt to be done in that change of for- 
tune. There was no doubt but the Duke of Gwe, purſuing his victory, 
would immediately come betore Orleans; which lying in the middle of 
the kingdom, was the chief feat and ſource of the war. For which rea- 
fon it was neceſſary to think of proper means of defending that city, and 
alſo to lay in a ſufficient ſupply for it in time: which being a very difti- 
cult taſk, as many now began to waver in their reſolutions, and the for- 
tune and reputation of the Hugonots declined in all parts of the kingdom, 
the two brothers of Caligny boldly undertook to provide for both. For 
Andelet offered to defend Orleans himſelf with the German foot and part 
of the French horſe : and the Admiral, ſetting forth the great booty and 
riches of Normandy, and the convenience of being aſſiſted there from the 
nearneſs of England, prevailed upon the German horſe, or Reiters, as they 
call them, to follow him into that province: where, whilſt the Duke of 
Guiſe was perſonally employed in ſo difficult a ſiege, they might have an 
opportunity not only of being joined by the Engliſb, but of receiving the 
money ſent by Queen Elizabetb, and bringing all the ſuccours together; 
out of which they ſhould form a conſiderable army, and be able afterwards 
te relieve the beſieged in good time. - Theſe 
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Theſe were the views of the Hugonat chiefs. But the Duke of Gui 1563. 


was making great preparations to befiege Orleans at the very beginning of 
the year, that he might not loſe the fruits of his victory by delays; hav- 
ing ſent for heavy cannon from Paris, and all other ſtores neceſſary for fo 
great an undertaking. The Queen herſelf deſigned to be preſent at this 
ſiege, not only to haſten the iſſue of it, but becauſe ſhe did not care to 
truſt wholly to any one perſon : and ſetting out with great reſolution, in 
the moſt rigorous and inconvenient ſeaſon of the year, came with the 
King to Chartres; and having ſtaid there a few days, at laſt arrived at 
the army, where they were obliged to take up with very bad quarters in 
the adjacent villages. Upon the coming of the King's army, Piviers, 
Eſflampes, and the reſt of the places thereabouts, were immediately ſur- 
rendered: after which the Duke of Guz/e, having got all his forces to- 
gether, drew near to the town on the fifth of February, and encamped 
betwixt the Fauxbourg of Olzvette and the town of St. Aubin: a very con- 
venient ſituation, and abounding with proviſions, as it lay upon the Lore. 
There were then in Orleans, beſides Andelot who commanded in chief, 
Monſieur de St. Cyr, Governor of the city, the Sieurs d Avaret, Duras, 
and Bauchavanes, with fourteen companies of foot, part Germans and 
part Gaſcons, and five troops of French horſe, chiefly compoſed of old, 
experienced ſoldiers : the citizens likewiſe, who refuſed neither labour 
nor danger of any kind for the defence of their tywn, being divided into 
four regiments, went upon all forts of duty with ſurpriſing alacrity. 
Orleans is divided, though not equally, by the river Loire: for on one 
ſide ſtands the whole body of the city, and on the other lies only a great 
Fauxbourg, commonly called the Portereau. This is joined to the city by 
a very fine bridge, the entrance of which, next the Fauxbourg, is com- 
manded by two forts called the Tourelles: at the other end of it ſtands 
one of the city gates ſtrengthened with good walls, but without any ram- 
part, and defended by a high, ſquare tower, built after the ancient 
manner, and of a great thickneſs. The walls of the town were not 
very ſtrong ; but they had lately repaired and made them more defen- 
fible. Amongſt other precautions they had likewiſe fortified the Porte- 
reau, with two great baſtions before it, which might detain and keep off 
an enemy for ſome time from the town. One of them, being right over- 
againſt the place where the Catholicks had encamped, was garriſoned by 
four companies of the Gaſcons ; and the other, which was farther off, by 
two companies of the Germans. The Duke of Guiſe, for very good 
reaſons, was determined to begin the ſiege on that fide; firſt, becauſe 
his men, being conveniently lodged there, might the better ſupport the 
ſeverity of the winter: and in the next place, as he looked upon it as 
an eaſy matter to make himſelf * the Portereau, — = 
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of the river, and not only batter but aſſault the walls 


of the city from a number of barks, covered with gabions and full of 


other warlike inſtruments, which would greatly facilitate the attack. 
Beſides, the befieged had neither any ramparts within the wall on that 
fide, nor fortification capable of containing a body of men. Upon which 
account the whole army advanced the next morning in very goodorder 

within fight of the town: Monſieur De Sipierre leading the vanguard of 
the Catholicks, at the head of fix hundred horſe and two regiments of 
foot, with which he caſily drove thoſe back into the Fauxbourg that had 
made a fally out of it to ſkirmiſh and ſhew their courage. So that his 
men, being encouraged by this good ſucceſs at the beginning, he cauſed 
a furious aſſault to be made upon the baſtion that was defended by the 
Gajcons. The Duke of Guiſe, coming up at the ſame time, and making 
a feint of drawing all his forces to that place, immediately detached San- 


fac's regiment to attempt the other baſtion by ſcalado, was guarded 


by the Germans, who, being aſtoniſhed at the ſuddenneſs of the affault, 
made {© little reſiſtance that it was preſently taken, and the Catholicks 
entered the Fauxbourg before any body was aware that there had been 
any attack made upon that part. By which means the affailants, having 
already fortified themſelves within the rampart, and all the army, which 
ſtood drawn up at ſome diſtance, now beginning to advance towards them 
in good order, the garriſon was obliged to abandon the Fauxbourg with 
great terror and confuſion : in the midſt of which Duras and ſeveral other 
of diſtinction being killed, the Catholicks purſued them fo cloſely, 
and poured in upon them with ſuch fury from all ſides, that they would 
have entered the Tourelles, if Andelct himſelf, fighting gallantly at the 


head of a large body of gentlemen, had not prevented them. But he, 


being well armed and bravely ſu made fo reſolute a ſtand at the 
entrance of the bridge, that they were at laſt with much difficulty re- 
pulſed, and the gates of the towers and city being ſhut, that bloody ſkir- 
miſh was put an end to by the coming on of night. The Fauxbourg being 
thus ſecured, the army approached to the Tourelles, which proving very 
difficult to be taken upon the account of their ſtrength, the Duke of Guiſe, 
however, had fo far advanced by the help of trenches, gabions, and other 
engines of war, that he found they could not long maintain that poſt ; 
though his men that lay upon the banks were terribly galled and incom- 
moded by the cannon, that were planted on fome little. iſlands in the 
middle of the river. 

In the mean time the Admiral with his Reiters and ſome few French 
horſe, having left all their carriages and baggage at Orleans, had 
the Loire at Gergeau and marched with ſuch expedition, that the Marſhal 
of Briſac, who endeavoured to intercept their paſſage, could by no means 
4 ſtop 
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them any where, nor prevent their getting into Normandy ; which 1503- 
—— the Reiters over-ran without —— flaughtering the inhabi- 
tants, firing and plundering the towns, and deſtroying all things both 
facred and profane wherever they came ; there being no forces in that 
country that were able to hinder their incurſions. Paſſing thus through 
every place like a furious and dreadful ſtorm, they at laſt came to the 
ſea coaſt, at S. Saudeur de Dive. There the Germans, not knowing in 
what part of tie world they were, and ſeeing the ſea run very high, the 
ſeaſon tempeſtuous, and no ap of the ſuccours ſo often promiſed 
from England, began to grow fierce and mutinous, demanding their ar- 
rears of pay in a clamourous and threatning manner, and calling upon 
the Admiral to fulfil his promiſe : upon which he came out of his quar- 
ters, and pointing to the ſea with his finger, endeavoured to excuſe the 
delay of the expected ſupplies, by the roughneſs of the fea, and the per- 
verſenels of boiſterous and contrary winds. But they were not to be ap- 
peaſed by any thing he could fay ; fo that he could hardly prevail upon 
them to have patience for a few days: though, to ſatisfy their greedineſs, 
he gave them liberty to plunder every body, both friends and enemies, 
without diſtinction. This was followed by a cruel devaſtation of all that 
fertile and opulent country which extends itſelf along the fea fide : where 
they waited till at laſt, after the bad weather was over, the Eng; ſhips 
appeared off Havre de Grace, which brought with them not only the 
hundred and fifty thouſand ducats, but two regiments of foot, with four- 
9 teen pieces of cannon and all manner of ammunition in plenty. This 


arrival of the Engliſb, under the conduct of the Count of Montgomery and 

Monſieur de Colombrere, filled them with incredible joy: for the Reiters 

were immediately paid their arrears, and the Admiral, having ſent for 

the Count de la Rochfoucamt, who brought ſuccours out of the neighbour- 

ing provinces, which increaſed the army to eight thouſand foot and four 

thouſand horſe, prepared to go to the relief of his brother with all the 

expedition that was poſſible; hoping that he ſhould now be able, either 

by force or art, to oblige the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans. But 

the Duke of Guiſe having already taken the Tourelles, though with the 

loſs of many men, the belieged were reduced to great difficulties; nor 

could the Admiral have arrived ſoon enough to relieve the town, it other 

means had not been made uſe of to deliver them from that imminent 
danger. 

There was a perſon in the Hugonot's faction named John Poltrot, born 

of a noble family, near Angouleſme. This man, who was of a ready wit 

. and ſubtle diſpoſition, had lived many years in Spain, and afterwards 

embracing the opinions of Calvin, was ſo worked upon by the preachings 

and practices of the miniſters at Geneva, that he was generally „ 

a as 
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1563. (a3 indeed he was) fit to undertake any great attempt. Upon which ac- 


count, being pitched upon by the chiets of the Huganat party as a very 
proper inſtrument to execute any ſuch defigns, as are the uſual conſe- 
quences of civil wars, he was perfuaded, as it is faid, by the Admiral 
and Theodore Beza, to aſſaſſinate the Duke of Guzſe : one of them pro- 
poſing to him vaſt rewards and acknowledgments, and the other repre- 
ſenting how greatly he would merit of God by deſtroying fo bitter a per- 
ſecutor of their religion. Theſe arguments prevailing upon Poltrot, he 
pretended to have abandoned the. Cakorn/ts, and went to ſerve in the 
King's army; where he inſinuated himſelf even into the Duke of Gwiſe's 
court, and only waited for a proper opportunity of putting his defign in 
execution, which ſoon happened. For on the twenty-fourth of February 
in the evening, which is the feſtival of St. Matthias, the Duke having 
given order for an aſſault that he intended to make the next day upon the 
bridge of Orleans, and reticing, without any armour, to his quarters, 
which were almoſt a league from the trenches : Pollrot, lying in wait for 
him, mounted on a ſwift horſe, and feeing him come alone, and engaged 


in converſation with Tian Rollin, one of the Queen's gentlemen, diſ- 


charged a muſket at him loaded with three balls, which all hitting him 
on the leſt ſhoulder, paſſed quite through his body, and laid him for 
dead upon the ground. Upon this ſudden accident his gentlemen, who 
rode a little before, to avoid incommoding their maſter, immediately re- 
turned to his aſſiſtance. But Poltrot, by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe, made 
his eſcape to the neighbouring woods: and the Duke, being carried to 
his quarters, ſeemed to be paſt all hopes of life, when he came to have 
his wounds dreſſed by the ſurgeons. At the news of this fatal misfor- 
tune, the King and Queen Mother, with all the nobility in the army, 
immediately went to viſit him: but all care and remedies proving inef- 
fectual, he died the third day after he had received theſe wounds, with 
ſentiments full of piety and religion, and the higheft proofs of conſtancy 
and moderation. | 

He was a man of mature wiſdom, remarkable application, and great 
courage, deliberate in concerting, quick in execution, and very fortunate 
in conducting his deſigns to their intended iſſue. For which qualifica- 
tions he was univerſally eſteemed the greateſt General of his time. He 
had likewiſe, by his particular fervices, acquired the title of U-jender and 
protector of the Cathehick religion; and when he died, leſt the glory of his 
name to be celebrated and renowned to all poſterity. 

The aſſaſſin, in a manner diſtracted, either by the conſciouſneſs of fo 
great a crime, or the apprehenſion of being purſued from every fide, 
having loſt his way to Orleans, wandered about all night in the roads and 
woods. At laſt, when the morning came on, both he and his horſe be- 


ng 
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ing ſo tired that they could hold out no longer, he fell into the hands 1363. 
of ſome S10z/s that were upon guard at the bridge 4Olzvette, who took ——— 
him and carried him before the Queen and the commanders of the army : 
where he firſt confeſſed the whole of the plot voluntarily, and afterwards, 
being put to the torture, ratified the fame confeſſion, for which, being 
taken to Paris, he was publickly quartered by the ſentence of the par- 
hament. R | 

The Admiral and Theodore Beza endeavoured to clear themſelves of 
having had any concern in this fact, by writing long juſtifications, and 
diſperſing them through every part of Chriſtendom : but the general 
opinion, confirmed, not only by circumſtances, but the confeſſion of 
the delinquent himſelf, refuted all their pretences : and the poſterity of 
the Dake kept it conſtantly in their memory till the conſummation of their 
revenge. Very different was the behaviour of the Queen Mother ; for 
la Motte, a Hugout Captain, having offered her to get ndelot aſſaſñnated, 
by ſome means or other, ſhe ordered her guards to ſeize him and ſent 
him bound to Audlat, that he might puniſh him as he thought proper. 
Some indeed put a ſiniſter interpretation upon this proceeding, and ima- 
gined, that the Queen had either diſcovered double dealing in the atlaflin, 
or was in hopes of prevailing upon Andelot, by ſuch a piece of kindneis, 
to deliver up Orleaus out of gratitude, which they found hardly to be 
reduced by iorce : yet it is certain, that the greatnets of the Queen's mind 
made it generally believed, that ſhe ufed no artifice in an action fo ge- 
nerous that it is ſcarcely to be paralleled in modern hiftory. 

After the Duke of Gu/e's death an accommodation was brought about, 
without much dithculty, as the treaty had never been abfolutely broke 
off, even when the war was at the hotteſt. For the Queen, being now 
delivered from the King of Nevarre and the Duke of Guije, the former 
of whom the had always been jealous of, upon account of his nearneſs to 
the crown, and of the latter for his immenſe power and the high eſteem 
he was in for his valour and other excellent qualities, was very deſirous of 
compoſing the diſturbances of the kingdom, that, when peace was eſta- 
bliſhed at home, ſhe might drive out the foreign troops before they had 
got ſtronger footing. Neither had the any longer apprehenſions of the 
Prince of Conde or the Conſtable, who were fo enraged at each other, 
that ſhe thought it was impoſſible they ſhould ever be ſincerely reconciled. 
Beſides, the Conſtable being almoſt worn out with age, had neither 
power ſufficient, nor any thoughts of aſpiring to the government: and 
the Prince of Conde, though firſt Prince of the blood, was become odious 
to the whole kingdom, except the Hugonets, by his late proceedings, and 
particularly the agreement he had made with England. For which rea- 
ions the was inclined to offer very advantageous terms, as ſhe 3 it 
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1563. highly neceſſary to conclude a peace immediately, that they might emplcy 


their united forces, without any diverſion, to the recovery of Havre de 
Grace; the alienation of which place into the hands of fo powerful an 
enemy gave her more concern than any thing eiſe. She was likewife 
very ſollicitous to have the Reiters expe!led, who ravaged the kingdom 
without diſtinction, and deſtroyed the people with unheard-of cruelties. 
There was alſo another very important conſideration, that ſtill made her 
the more defirous of coming to an agreement ; which was, that the 
Duke of Guiſe being dead, and the Conſtable priſoner in the enemy's 
hands, the King's army had no General of like authority and reputation, 
or that was a match for the ſubtlety of the Admiral, or the fury of Ande/ot. 
For though the Duke of Aumale, brother to the late Duke of Guiſe, was 
a man of great courage, yet he was not fo able in council, nor ſo fortu- 
nate in war; and if had been no other objection, he was then un- 
qualified to undergo the labour and fatigue which attend that command, 
by the hurt he had received in the laſt engagement : and the Marſhal of 
Briſac, though a commander of great experience and approved valour, 
had not authority ſufficient for a general of the King's army, which was 
compoſed of the chief Princes and nobility of the kingdom. But the 
weightieſt of all other reaſons for her deſiring peace, was, that the de- 
vaſtations of a civil war had every way ſo diminiſhed the King's revenues, 
and the expences, which are always exceflive in the beginning of one, had 
exhauſted the treaſury to ſuch a degree, that the government was not 
only unable to pay the intereſts of thoſe debts that had been contracted by 
former Kings; but the Queen was obliged to increaſe them, having bor- 
rowed a conſiderable ſum of the grand Duke of Tuſcany, and a hundred 
and fifty thouſand ducats from the republick of Venice, in the time of her 
neceſſity. So that not having money to continue the war, ſhe thought it 
prudent to take the advantage of that conjuncture. 

On the other fide, the Prince of Conde, ſeeing himſelf in the hands of 
his enemies, ardently defired a peace, that he might obtain his liberty. 
And Andelet, being almoſt reduced to a neceſſity of ſurrendering, thought 
it would be more for his reputation to be included in a general agree- 
ment, than to deliver up the town upon terms made for himſelf only. 
But the Admiral was of a different opinion; for, neither truſting to a 
ſeeming reconciliation on the King's fide, nor the promiſes of the Queen, 
and knowing he was inwardly hated and deteſted by them both, he 
thought it better to continue the war, now the chief commanders of the 
adverſe party were gone, than to expoſe himſelf to the hazard of a ſuſpi- 
cious and diſſembled But as he was abſent and the accommoda- 
tion negotiated at Orleans, where the Queen was perſonally in the camp, 
and the Conſtable a priſoner in the city, whither Madam Eleonora wife to 

the 
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purpoſe, the peace was 1363. 


concluded and eſtabliſhed, without any regard to the Admiral's opinion. 


upon the following conditions: That all ſuch as were free lords over the 
caſtles or lands, that they poſſeſſed, not holding of any but the crown, 
might have liberty to M the reformed religion within their juriſdicti- 
ons: That the other feudataries, who had not ſuch dominion, might do the 
ſame in their houſes with their own family only; provided they did not 
live in any city or town: That in every province certain cities ſhould be 
appointed, in the Fauxbourg, or ſuburbs of which the Hugono/s might 
allemble at their devotions: that in all other cities, towns and caſtles, tlie 
city of Paris in particular with its juriſdiction, and inall other places where 
the court reſided, the exerciſe of any religion, but the Roman catholick, 
ſhould be prohibited, any one however being allowed to live there in 
freedom of conſcience, without diſturbance or moleſtation : that the pro- 
feſſors of the Hrgonot religion ſhould obſerve the holy days appointed in 
the Roman calendar, together with rites and ceremonies eſtabliſhed by law, 
in their marriages : That all the princes, lords, gentlemen, officers, and 
ſoldiers, ſhould have a full pardon for all delinquencies committed during 
the time and upon account of the war: with a declaration that all was 
done with a good deſign, and not to offend royal Majeſty ; and therefore 
every one ſhould be reſtored to his places, dignities, goods, privileges, and 
erogatives: That the Germans ſhould be ſent and have fafe conduct out 
of the kingdom; and that the King ſhould be at liberty to recover all his 
towns, caſtles, and fortreſſes, from any perſons that ſhould preſume to 
withhold them from him. 

This agreement being publiſhed in the camp and in the court, the 
eighteenth of March, the Prince of Conde, and the Conſtable came out of 
their confinement. Andelot delivered the city of Orleans into the Queen's 
hands: the nobility, no leſs wearied with the fatigue than expence of 
the war, very willingly departed ; and the Reiters being conducted to the 
frontiers, and fatisfied for their pay, returned to their country. 

The eight parliaments of the kingdom, but particularly thoſe of Paris, 

Tholouſe, and Aix, which three were always the moſt averſe to the Hu- 
gonots, reſuſed to accept and regiſter the edict Dog pacification. But the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, and the Duke of Moni penſier appearing in behalf of 
the government at Paris, the Viſcount 4e 75 euſe at Tholouſe, the Count 
 D'Euze at Aix, and repreſenting to them the King thought it ne- 

ceflary, for the quiet of the kingdom, that the as ſhould be ac- 


reſerved to his Majeſty of correcting or revoking them, whenſoever he 
ſhould think fit. There was no leis oppoſition made to it by the Hugonct 


miniſters, when they ſaw the edict of January fo much altered to their 
prejudice; 


cepted and approved; the articles were at laſt publiſhed, with a power 
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1563. prejudice: and it was exceedingly reſen d by the Admiral, who had now 


conceived great hopes of getting the le r in this war. But it being the 
Prince of Conde's pleaſure that it fhou.d be fo, and the nobility eagerly 
concurring with him, they we. e forced to comply tor the preſent, though 
they were ſtill meditating new and more dangerous revolutions amongſt 
themſclves. 

The peace being thus agreed on and concluded ; the Queen hardly giving 
herſelf time to take breath, ſent the army into Normandy under the com- 
mand of the Marſhal of Hriſac, and followed it thither in perſon: de- 
ſigning to reduce Havre de Grace immediately by force, and to forward 
the undertaking by her own preſence and directions. By which ſhe ima- 
gined the ſhould not only ſecure hericlt from the artifices and machi- 
nations of the grandees, but conduct her deſigns the more effectually to 
their proper ends: and at the fame time conciliate the affections of the 
ſoldiery to the King, who, being brought up in the midit of armies, and 
preſent at all councils and actions, began to ſhew. a generous and active 
ſpirit, daily learning by expert the art of governing a kingdom. He 
was of a magnani and truly royal diſpoſition, of a lively and quick 
underſtanding, and for the majeſty of his aſpect and gravity of manners 
at ſo tender an age, not only eſteemed but greatly reverenced by thoſe that 

On the other hand, the Engl:/þ garriſon in Havre de Grace, conſiſting of 
about three thouſand men, under the command of the Earl of Marwict, 
began to lay in proviſions and fortify themſelves with great diligence: 
hoping, from the ſtrength of the place, they ſhould be able to make a vi- 
gorous defence till the arrival of their fleet, which was making vaſt pre- 
parations not only to ſuccour that place, but to make a deſcent and invade 
the borders of lower Normandy, and all the coaſt that lies upon the Bri- 
tiſb ſea. But the Queen having ſummoned them by a herald to deliver 
up the town in three days, which they held by violence contrary to the 
articles of peace; when that time was expired, the whole army was 
brought before it, and batteries raiſed in ſeveral places. 

A few days after, the Conſtable arrived at the camp, whoſe preſenee 
greatly animated and encouraged the beſiegers; and though the ſuperin- 
tendance of the military operations was divided betwixt him and the Mar- 
ſhal of Briſac, the ſupreme authority and command was veſted in the 
Queen: who taking up her quarters in the abbey of Fecan, rode every 
day to the army, prefling the ſiege forwards with ſuch earneſtneſs, that 
one of the towers, which ſtood at the entrance of the gate, being already 
taken, and maintained by Colonel Sarlabous, with a confiderable of 
foot, the were reduced to difficulties; and theſe daily in- 
creaſing by the heat of the ſeaſon, it being then about the beginning of 
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peſtilence in the town: which, being encou- 1563. 


raged by the manner of diet and conſtitution of the Engh/h, raged with 


ſuch fury that it carried off the greateſt part of their men in a few days. 
So that the Earl of Warwick, not being able to ſtand out any longer againſt 
the attacks of the befiegers and the malignity of this — han. at laſt 
agreed to ſurrender, the ſeventeenth of July, on condition That he ſhould 
immediately deliver up the town into the hands of the Conſtable, for the 
uſe of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, with the artillery, ammunition, and ſtores, 
belonging to the French, and all the ſhips and merchandize taken and 
ſeized upon ſince the beginning of the war: That all the priſoners, on both 
lides, ſhould be ſet at liberty, without ranſom: And that the Exgliſb 
ſhould tranſport their baggage and arms without receiving any impedi- 
ment or interruption whatſoever, in the ſpace of fix days from that 
time. 

The articles of this capitulation were hardly fi and hoſtages given 
on both fides, when the Engliſb fleet of fixty fail, with a large number 
of foot on board, appeared at fea, ſteering their courſe with a favourable 
wind, directly to that port. But the Earl of Warwzct, thinking it diſho- 
nourable not to fulfil the articles of his capitulation, acquainted the Ad- 
miral of the fleet that the town had ſurrendered, upon which he came to 
in anchor till he had taken the garriſon on board: and when they were 
all embarked, he weighed and returned to England, without making any 
tarther attempt. 

The Queen, having got rid of the foreigners with ſo much eaſe and diſ- 
patch, immediately turned her thoughts upon compoſing the inteſtine 
diſturbances, and reforming the ſtate. It was her intention, as the King 
was now almoſt fourteen, to get him declared out of his minority, and ca- 
pable of taking the reins into his own hands; knowing that tuch a decla- 
ration would deprive the Princes of the blood of all pretenſions to the 
government of the kingdom : and that on account of the King's youth, 
and the great influence ſhe had over him, the fame power would {till con- 
tinue in her hands. But this defign was oppoſed by the opinions of many 
counſellors and lawyers ; who objected, that, according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of the kingdom, he could not be out of his pupillage, nor declared 
of age, nor take the government upon him, till he had fully completed 
his fourteenth year, of which he yet wanted many months. 

Amongſt the archives of the crown, that are kept in the monaſtery 
of St. Dennis, together with the acts of the court of parliament, there is a 
conſtitution of Leuis the fifth (ſurnamed the ſe) ſolemnly regiſtered by 
the parliament of Paris, in the year one thouſand three hundred and 
iixty three, ſealed by the High Chancellor D'Ormans, and ſubſcribed by 
the King's Brothers, the Princes of the blood and many of the moſt con- 
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1563. ſiderable noblemen in the kingdom; by which it is declared, that the 
Kings of France may take upon them the government of the ſtate at the 


age of fourteen: but it is not clearly ſpecified whether this conſtitution is 
to take place at the beginning or end of the fourtcenth year. For which 
reaſon, many of the counſellors, eſpecially thoſe of the parliament of 
Paris (who knew they had great power whilſt the King was under age, 
and were deſirous, perhaps, to enlarge the time of exerciſing it) aſſerted, 
that it could not be faid the pupil was arrived at the age of tourteen years 
if he had not actually accompliſhed them, nor could he, upon any account, 
be legally deemed out of his minority before that time. 

On the other hand, the High Chancellor De L' Heſp:tal, a man of pro- 
found learning, and all thoſe were of the Queen's party, alledged, that 
in points of honour and dignity, they were not to count minutes, as is 
uſual in the * integration of common pupils; it being the intention of 
the laws to favour thoſe in minority by prolonging that time to their own 
advantage: but in ſucceſſion to honours and dignities, it was often ad- 
vanta and neceſſary to ſhorten the term: That a few months could. 
make but little difference in maturing the judgment and underſtanding 
of any And that the law ſet a man free from his pupillage at the 
age of fourteen. Theſe arguments they ſupported by the tenour and ex- 
ample of the imperial laws, (the authority of which is ſubmitted to by. 
all chriſtian princes) and the interpretation of them by the cleareſt and 
moſt learned expoſitors: who, in the inheritance of honours and dignities, 
according tothe known maxims of the civil law, had conſtantly reckoned 
the year begun (or, in their own expreſſion, annus inchoatus) as the year 
ended and accompliſhed. But as the parliament of Raven had at all times 
ſhewed itſelf more obedient to the King's commands, than any of the 
reſt, and the couniellors had received many particular marks of favour 
from the Queen, upon the late reſtitution of the city; they both deter- 
mined to have that edict regiſtered in their parliament, rather than expoſe 
themſelves to any contradiction from the Pariſian counſellors, who had 
of late taken upon them to model the royal decrees by their opinions. 
For this purpoſe, after the reduction of Havre de Grace, the King and 
Queen mother returned with much reputation to Rouen: and, on the 
fifteenth of September, went in great ſolemnity, with all the court and 
great officers of the crown, to the parliament: where he took upon 
him the free and abſolute government of the ſtate, with the uſual cere- 


monies. 
The parliament of Paris was exceedingly diſguſted that an affair of ſo 
great importance ſhould be determined in any other court but theirs, 


which has the pre-eminence of all the reſt, and is commonly reputed a 
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general council of the whole nation. But the King, being already de- 1563. 


clared out of his minority, and naturally of a manly ſpirit, was much 


more offended that the parliament of Paris ſhould preſume to interfere in 
affairs of government which did not belong to them, and ſharply admo- 
niſhed the counſellors to mind their own buſineſs, and attend to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, for which they were d „and not to meddle 
with ſtate affairs, that entirely depended upon his own will and pleaſure. 
The counſellors, being ſomething humbled by this rebuke, accepted 
the declaration of his majority, and publiſhed it without any farther 
conteſt. 

The King having thus aſſumed the ſupreme power and command in name 
and appearance; theQueen, whoſe counſels were now of greater weight and 
authority than ever, turned all her thoughts to quiet and compoſe the king- 
dom: which (like the ſea after a ſtorm) ſtill remained troubled and un- 
quiet. It was no longer neceſſary to keep the parties divided, and ba- 
lance the power of the factions: becauſe the majority of the King had 
put an end to all pretenſions in any body elſe to the adminiſtration of the 
government: and his authority was already fo confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
by the reputation of ſo many victories, and by taking the power into his 
own hands, that he was under no farther s of the plots and 
machinations of any perſons, how powerful ſoever, who had been ſuf; 
of endeavouring to deprive the royal pupils of their ſucceſſion to the 
crown, in order to uſurp it themſelves: beſides, the death of the King of 
Navarre, and the Duke of Guiſe, had ſo manifeſtly weakened the ca- 
tholick faction; and the raſh ings of the Prince of Conde and the 
Admiral had r d 20g wendy na 
followers to fuch a degree, er of both parties being ſu 
preſſed, and all civil diſſenſions 4 the kingdom might aby 4 
aſſume that form in which it had been governed for ſo many ages by the 
preceding Kings. For which reaſons, after the Queen had concerted 
meaſures with the King and the High Chancellor De F Haſpital, who in 
a private manner had the joint management of all affairs, ſhe determined 
to uſe her utmoſt endeavours not only to prevail upon the Prince to aban- 
don the Hugonots, but to ſoften and appeaſe the Admiral and Andelof, 
who, being full of ſuſpicion, kept in a great meaſure at a diſtance from 
the court; and, having in this manner deprived that party of its chiefs 
and protectors, by little and little, without noiſe or violence, to eradi- 
cate and deſtroy them: fo that at laſt, it would break of itſelf and be ex- 
tinguiſhed inſenſibly; as it had ed to many others in former times. 
By theſe, and other ſuch practices, hoped to re-eſtabliſh harmony and 
tranquillity in the kingdom; which it would be very dangerous to attempt, 
and difficult to effect by force of 5 2 5 

2 or 
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For the accompliſhment of theſe ends, it was neceſſary not only to 


— peace with England, but to renew the confederacy with the Sw, 


and to keep up a good underſtanding with the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many ; that the Hugenots might be deprived of their ſupport, and fo- 
reigners of all pretence to come into the kingdom, from whoſe invaſions 
they had lately freed themſelves with ſuch infinite pains and prejudice, 
both to the publick and every individual. An overture of a treaty was 
therefore made with Queen Elizabeth by Guido Cavalcanti, a Florentine, 
who was converſant in the affairs, and underſtood the intereſts of both 
kingdoms. To ſooth and gain over the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, 
they ſent Raſcalone, a man formerly employed in that country by the 
Dulce of Guiſe ; with a commiſſion likewiſe to treat of ſeveral other things 
that mutually concerned both nations-: and to the republick of the 8 
they ditpatched Sebaſlian F Aubeſpine, Biſhop of Limeges, to renew the 
ancient alliances that had been contracted with the father and grand- 
father of the preſent King. But upon the Prince of Cond? they practiſed 
all their arts, to bring him back in good earneſt to his duty. For the 
King and the Queen receiving him with great appearance of confidence 
and reſpect, as firſt Prince of the Blood, immediately conferred the go- 
vernment of Picardy upon him; the taking away of which was the bft 
ſpark that kindled a reſolution in him to attempt alterations in the ſtate: 
and, entertaining him at court with plays, feaſting, and all manner of 
diverſions, endeavoured to make him in love with the pleaſures and re- 
poſe of peace, and, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, lay aſide his natural fierce- 
neſs. Theſe endeavours were not a little forwarded by the death of his 
wife Eleanor de Roye, a woman of an unquiet ſpirit, and continually ſpur- 
ring him up to new undertakings. Upon which event, the Queen per- 
ſuaded Margaret de Luſtrac, widow to the Marſhal of St. Andrew, to 
whom both her father and huſband had left immenſe riches and poſſeſ- 
ſions, to marry the Prince; in hopes, that when his circumſtances were 
ſo greatly increaſed by this match, and he came to live at eaſe, and in 
the ſplendor that became the greatneſs of his birth, it would be a difficult 
matter to prevail upon him afterwards to involve himſelf in freſh troubles, 
eſpecially when he conſidered how dangerous and prejudicial the paſt had 
been to him. 

But to ſeparate and withdraw him from the Cha/ti/lons, whoſe inſti- 
gations, it was plain, had excited him to thoſe attempts, they had re- 
courſe to flattery, the uſual engine of courts, and endeavoured to make 
him believe, that the loſs of the battle of Dreux was entirely owing to 
the cowardice and treachery of the Admiral and Andeht, who, being too 
careful of their own perſons, or envying his valour, which they ſaw was 
likely to gain the victory, fled before there was any occaſion, and left 

thoſe 
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thoſe that ſought bravely, particularly himſelf, in the hands of the ene- 1563. 
my: which things being exaggerated and often repeated, they thought 


would make him fuſpicious of his former friends. But neither the beauty 
of Limeville, one of the maids of honour, whom he was excecuingiy 
enamoured of, and enjoyed (though the Queen ſeemed not to knovr of 
it) nor the hope of ſo rich a match as was offered him, were ſufficient 
to alter his reſolution; nor could all the arts they made uſe of prevail 
upon him to break off his friendſhip and intimacy with the Admiral and 
his brothers ; who, putting no manner of confidence in the Queen, and 
being convinced ſhe would never truſt them, could not be gained over 
any means, but were continually endeavouring to raiſe freſh hopes in 
the Hugonots, and kept upon their guard at a diſtance from the court. 
The Queen's inteations, however, to eſtabliſh the common peace, 
were fruſtrated not only by the oppoſition of the Hugonots, but by the 
eagerneſs of the Catholick chiefs to revenge the Duke of Guis death, 
and by the impatience with which they bore a toleration in religion. 
Francis, late Duke of Gu:Je, leſt three ſons, by his wife Anne d Eſie, 
ſiſter to Alphonſo, Duke of Ferrara: Henry, now Duke of Gui, a youth 
of wonderful hope and expectation: Lew:s, deſigned for an eccleſiaſtick 
life, and the dignity of Cardinal: and Charles, firſt Marquis, and then 
Duke of Mayenne, who, in the courſe of theſe wars, was afterwards chief 
of the Catholick league againſt Henry the fourth. Theſe fons did not 
nerate from their father, either in courage or greatneſs of mind: 
and, though very young, yet being ſupported- by the reſolution of the 
Duke of Aumale, and the authority of the Cardinal of Lorrain, their 
uncles, boldly attempted to put themſelves at the head of the Catholick 
party: and for that purpoſe ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to raiſe their repu- 
tation, and to contrive new means to keep up the ardour of that faction. 
With this view, having aſſembled a great number of their relations and 
dependents, they all went together, cloathed in mourning, to the King, 
and earneſtly demanded that juſtice might be executed upon. thoſe that 
had cauſed their father to be vilely aſſaſſinated, at a time when he was 
gloriouſly and loyally bearing arms in the ſervice of God and the crown, 
and exerting himſelf for the good of his country. "Theſe demands being 
attended with great clamour and noiſe of the Pariſians, who ran in mul- 
titudes to ſee this ſpectacle, the King could not return any other anſwer, 
than that at a proper time and place he would not fail to bring thoſe 
that ſhould be found the perpetrators of fo horrid a crime to condign 
puniſhment. Upon this, the brothers of Coligny became more ſuſpicious 
than before, and were in a manner reduced to a neceility of arming their 
faction again, that they might be able to withſtand the power and en- 
mity of the Guiſes. 3 


———— . 
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1563 But whilſt theſe arts were practiſed to raiſe the Catholick party, the 
— endeavours to ſuppreſs the Calvi niſis were ſtill greater. For the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, being ſenſible that the intereſts of his nephews would become 
ſtronger and more powerful, and wear a better face, if they were joined 
with the cauſe of religion, went to Name, as ſoon as the council of Tren- 
was diftolved (which happened this year in the month of Nevember) and 
perſuaded the Pope, Pius the fourth, who w2s diſpleaſed at the peace 
concluded in France, to preſs the King and Queen to cauſe the decrees 
of the council to be publithed and obſerved through their kingdom; pro- 
miſing that his nephews, with the whole houte of Lorram, would be 
ready to ſupport the publication, and afterwards undertake to ſuppreſs 
the Hugonots by dint of force. The Pope was likewiſe ſollicited to the 
fame effect by the King of Spain and the Duke of Savoy, whoſe domi- 
nions lay ſo near to France, that they apprehended they were in danger 
from the Hugonots ; as they had already introduced themſelves into ſome 
parts of them: and not only the Low Countries belonging to King Philip 
were already infected, but Savoy and Piedmont grievouſly peſtered with 
them ; where, from the neighbourhood of Geneva, they had fowed the 
ſceds of their hereſy. Upon which account they were both defirous that 
this dangerous fire, kindled in a country fo near them, might be imme- 

diately extinguiſhed. 
Nor was it a difficult matter to prevail upon his Holineſs to enter ſe- 
riouſly into an affair, in which the grandeur of the apoſtolick ſee and the 
authority of the pontificate were 1o nearly concerned. In conſequence 
of which they each of them determined to ſend an ambaſſador, to exhort 
the King of France to cauſe the council to be ae” gd and obſerved, 


with offers of forces and aſſiſtance to extirpate out of his domi- 
nions. 
This embaſly, to give it more weight, was ſent in the names of them 
all, and exceedingly perplexed both the King and Queen Mother. For 
though they concurred with the Pope and the other Princes in their de- 
fire to ſu and eradicate the Hugonat faction, which they knew to be 
the ſource of all the late diſturbances; yet they did not think it adviſeable 
to attempt it ſuddenly, and in a publick manner, or to precipitate their 
defigns, which, though wiſely laid, were not yet come to maturity. 
They were likewiſe exceedingly offended that the King of Spain, and 
much more the Duke of Savoy, ſhould preſume to interfere in the govern- 
ment of their ſtate in ſuch an authoritative manner; eſpecially as fo ur- 
gent a ſollicitation reduced them to an evident neceſſity, either of alie- 
nating the Pope from them, and ſeparating themſelves from their obe- 
dience to the apoſtolick ſee, with great infamy to themſelves and ſcandal 
to the publick ; or of diſcovering their deſigns, to the execution of which 


they 
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they had determined to proceed by flow methods : for they were in 1563. 
hopes, by keeping them ſecret, to accompliſh their end by d _a—_— 
in an inſenſible manner, without expofing themſelves to the hazards of 
war. Whereas if they were by this means betrayed, whilſt they uſed 
their utmoſt art and diſſimulation to conceal them, there was no doubt 
but the Hugonots, upon ſuch a diſcovery, would immediately kindle up 
a war again in the bowels of the kingdom, and open a way for foreign 
troops to invade and ſpoil the beſt parts of France, as they had ſufficiently 
experienced from their proceedings in the laſt war. Upon theſe confi- 
derations, there being no other way to evade the force of theſe demands 
but by art and delays, they received the Ambaſſadors privately at Fon- 
tainbleau, a diſtant and retired place, that their errand might be thought 
of no mighty conſequence by the little ceremony that was ſhewn upon 
the occaſion. After this they endeavoured to antiquate the negociation 
and make it fall to the ground, by ſpinning out the time and deferring 
to give an anſwer. And when they were at laſt, in ſome meaſure, obliged 
to it, they made uſe of ſuch general and ambiguous terms, that the Am- 
baſſadors were entirely left in the dark as to their real intentions; and 
concluded with telling them, that they ſhould foon ſend miniſters of their 
own to his Holineſs and the other Princes, to acquaint them particularly 
with their reſolutions. 

The King and Queen, having thus got quit of the Ambaſſadors at the 1 564. 
end of January 1564, reſolved to viſit all the provinces and principal ci. 
ties in the kingdom; hoping to reap much advantage from this progreſs, 
by difpoling things in ſuch a manner as ſhould moſt conduce to the ex- 
ecution of the deſigns which they conſtantly had in view. For, as the 
propoſed to confer with the Duke of Savoy in Dauphine, with the Pope's 
miniſters at Avignon, and the King or Queen of Spain, upon the confines 
of Guyenne, they thought they might there communicate their intentions 
to them in perion, without the hazard of having them revealed to the 
Hugonots by truſting Frenchmen, who were all, in ſome meaſure, con- 
nected with them, either by obligation or alliance. So that, having ſe- 
cured the {riend{hip of the Pope and the other Catholick Princes, they 
might act in concert with them and have ſufficient time to bring their 
reſolutions to maturity. It ſeemed likewile of no little advantage to treat 
in perſon with the Duke of Lorrain, and by his means with the Proteſtant 
Princes: whom they hoped to engage in ſo firm an alliance, that they 

| ſhould have no occaſion to apprehend they would any more appear in 
| favour of the Hugonots, or interpoſe in the affairs of their kingdom. From 
| this journey there likewiſe reſulted another very important advantage; as, 
| by viſiting the chief cities, and informing themlelves particularly of their 
condition, they might take ſuch meaſures for their ſecurity, 21ther by 

ſtronger 
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1563. ſtronger fortifications, or changing their magiſtrates and ors, that 
——— they needed not to fear any revolt in them for the future. Beſides this, 
they expected, that by appeaſing the tumults, and redreſſing the com- 
plaints and grievances of the people, the King would greatly increaſe his 
authority, and fo conciliate the affections of his ſubjects to himſelf, that 
they would return by degrees to that ancient loyalty, which both by na- 
ture and cuſtom they uſed to ſhew to the perſons of their ſovereigns with 
fo much reverence and devotion. This journey was alſo neceſſary in re- 
lation to Queen Jane. For ſlie, after her huſband's death, became fo 
bigotted to the worſhip and opinions of the Hugonats, that ſhe had by 
publick edicts and open violence, taken away the images, baniſhed the 
prieſts, ſeized upon the churches, and thrown down the altars: com- 
manding all the people that were ſubject to the principality of Bearn to 
live according to the rites and ceremonies of Calvin religion. At the 
report of theſe proceedings, the King of Hain, either thinking it a pro- 
per opportunity to make himſelf maſter of the reſt of Navarre, or out of 
apprehenſion that the infection of herefy, making ſuch near approaches to 
his dominions, might at laſt penetrate into them, complained bitterly of 
it to the Pope, intreating him to provide againtt fo great an evil without 
any farther delay. Upon which, the Pope, moved not only by the ad- 
vice and exhortations of the King of Spain, but alto by the manifeſt pre- 
judice which the intereſts of the apoſtolick ſee would receive by it, firſt 
kindly admoniſhed the Queen, by Cardinal Armagnac, a near relation 
and old dependant upon that family, not to introduce ſuch intolerable in- 
novations: and then, finding theſe remonſtrances had no effect, iſſued 
out a monitory, in which he required her to deſiſt from perſecuting the 
Catholick religion, and to return within the ſpace of ſix months into the 
boſom of the church; other wiſe, he ſhould proceed to eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures, and give her country away to thoſe that could firſt conquer it. 
The King of France openly proteſted againſt this monitory; alledging 
that the ſtates of Queen Fare being held directly of him, his Holineſs 
could by no means make a grant of them upon any delinquency in her, 
who was only a feudatary; but that they immediately reverted to him 
as the proper and natural ſovereign. The vehemence and ardour of the 
Pope being ſomething abated by this oppoſition, Queen Jane became fo 
much the more reſolute, in her endeavours to banith the Catholick and 
eſtabliſh the Hugonot religion by new laws and proclamations. But the 
King, not being willing that any act of his ſhould give the Spartards a 
plauſible pretence to intermeddle in the affairs on this fide the mountains 
which ſeparate France from Spain; or that ſo wide a paſſage ſhould be 
d to enter his kingdom, gave orders to the parliaments of Bourdeaux 
and Thzlouſe to oppoſe the attempts of the Queen of Navarre : pretend- 
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ing that ſhe had no right to make new laws, or introduce another re- 13564. 
ligion into thoſe ſtates, without the conſent and permiſſion of the King 
ot France, who was ſovereign lord of them. This indeed was true of 
Nerac, Oleron, and the county of Bigorre; but not in regard to the prin- 
cipality of Bearn, which had been oſten controverted, and always de- 
clared independent upon any one except the King of Navarre. But the 
ſtate of the preſent affairs, and the apprenenfion of the future, was the 
occaſion of theſe diſputes being revived, which had been fo long buried 
and decided, in order to prevent the growing diſorders. Upon which 
account the King and Qucen judged it very neceſſary, when they were 
viſiting all parts of the kingdom, to touch likewiſe upon thoſe confines, 
to ſee whether they could alter Queen June in her opinions; or, if the 

could not do that, to bring away her fon Honry, firſt Prince of the biood, 
that he might not be any longer educated in tie doctrine of the Fzorots, 
and thereby diſpoſed to afford new protection and ſupport to that faction. 
Theſe were the reaſons that moved them to undertake this journey: but 
that the true and ſecret end of it might not be diſcovered by thoſe that 
they had a defign upon, they pretended, and endeavoured to make every 
body believe, that the King was deſirous of making this progreſs, only 
out of a youthful vanity to thew himſelf in all parts of his kingdom, and 
to take different recreations in different places: and that the Queen con- 
ſented to it, out of an ambition of letting the world ſee the magnificence 
of her government, and a deſire of viſiting her daughter the Queen of 
Spain. With an appearance therefore much different to their inward 
deſigns, they made large and publick preparations of ſumptuous liveries, 
of all manner of things for different forts of hunting, tor comedies, and 
banquets; with a large train of courtiers for pomp, and to aſſiſt in their 
diverſions. When every thing was in readineſs, they immediately ſet 
out in proſecution of their deſigns as ſoon as the ſeaſon would admit, and 
went through Brie and Champagne to the city of Bar, upon the confines 
of Larrain; whither the Duke himſelf, with the Ducheſs Claudia his 
wife, fiſter to the King and daughter to the Queen, came to receive them. 
There the Queen began to negotiate an interview with the Duke of t- 
temberg, the chief of the Proteſtant party in Germany, by the means of 
Raſcalene and the Duke of Lorraius miniſters: imagining, if ſhe had an 
opportunity of treating in perſon with him, and the other Princes of the 
fame religion, ſhe could artfully draw them into fuch a confederacy with 
the croven of France, that ſhe ſhould not need to fear any oppoſition irom 


— 


them for the future. But the Duke excuſing himſelf from coming, upon 
account of his old age and infirmities, ſhe employed other people (though 
veith lets hopes of ſucceſs) to treat with him and the reſt of the Princes 
„bout receiving penſions, and large emoluments from the e 
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1564. under an honourable name: as ſhe thought they would naturally rather 
— —— dcfire to have certain ſtipends from his Majeſty, than depend upon the 
uncertain promiſes and vain offers of the Hagonats. But theſe propoſals 
had fo little effect, that the Duke of YUtembers, Molſungus Duke of 
Deux-porits, and the Count Palatine of Rhine, who inclined to favour the 
Hugono's, more for the common intereſt of their religion than upon any 
other conſideration, refuſed all penſions from the crown of Fra::ce, and 
only promiſed, in civil and general terme, not to fend any aid to the 
faction of the malecontents, except they were moleſted in their liberty 
of conſcience. On the contrary, un Milllam, one of the Dukes of 
Saxony, and Charles, Marquis of Baden, either out of jealouſy of the 
other Princes, or tempted by ſuch advantagecus conditions, accepted of 
ſtipends from the King, and engaged to ſerve him, upon occaſion, with 

a certain number of men, and to bear arms 29inſt all his enemies. 

From Bar the King continued his prog: e!s till he came to the city of 
Lyons; in which the Hgoncts had ſo ſtrong a party, that in the laſt war 
it was one of the firſt that rebelled, and the laſt that returned to its obe- 
dience. So that, conſidering the importance of tlie place, the ncarneſs 
of Geneva, and other circumſtances, it was reſolved in the council to 
build a citadel betwixt the Rhone and the Scaue (two great rivers that run 
through the town) which might bridle the people, and fecure the city 
from the attempts of its neighbours. The foundation of this fortreſs 
being laid then in the preſence of the King, it was afterwards ſoon fi- 
niſhed by the diligence of Monfieur De Leſſe, to whom the King had 
lately given the government of that city, upon the d:ſcharge of the Count 
de Saut, vho had made himſelf obnoxious by favouring the Hagens: 
party. From Lyers the King came to FYolnce in Deufhine, which he 
ordered to be diſmantled, and built a new fortrets there; that town hav- 
ing always atforded a ſafe retreat to thote that were in rebellion. When 
he arrived at the caſtle of Rui, Piller Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
came thither poſt to meet him: with whom he treated of ſuch things as 
concerned both ſtates, and ſufficiently informed him of his intentions, 
and the method by which he deſigued to free himſelf, without noite or 
danger, from the plague and inſolence of the Calviniſis: fo that being 
fully ſatisfied and determined, by the periuations of the Queen, he pro- 
miſed ſuch aſſiſtance as could be ſent trum thoſe parts. 

From R:uiilia the King went to Aten, a city under the immediate 
juriſdiction of the Pope; where [Fabric Seelen, the governor, and the 
Biſhop o. Ferme, Vice-Legate, received him with very great ſolomniy; 
and Ludgvico Antinori, a Florentine and miniſter, much confided in by 
his Holinefs, being come hither, according to the Queen's delire, they 


began to confer about their common intereits. At thus place the King 0 
and 
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endeavours to extirpate hereſy, and force an obſervance of the council of 
Trent throughout their dominions ; but to prevent the introduction of the 
Engliſb, and the incurſions of the Lutherans out of Germany, and to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns without the danger or tumult of new wars, in 
which ſo many thoutand fouls muſt inevitably periſh, and many parts of 
Chriſtendom be milcrably depopulated, they had reſolved to proceed with 


the utmoſt caution and ſecreſy to take off the principal abettors and chief 


ſapports of that party, to reduce the Prince of Conde and the brothers of 
C:2/7:1/z1 to a ſenſe of their duty, to fortiſy ſuch cities as were ſuſpected, 
to put the King's revenues in good order again, to raiſe money, and make 
all other neceſſary proviſions: which could not be done but by flow degrees 
and length of time, fo as to accompliſh their deſigns with ſecurity, and 
avoid thoſe dangers and misfortunes which too much precipitation would 
plunge them into, without any reaſonable hopes of a proſperous event. 
The pope, who was naturally averſe to cruelty of all kinds, and eſpeci- 
ally to the effuſion of chriſtian blood in civil diſſenſions, was eaſily pre- 
vailed upon by the ſpeciouſneſs of theſe arguments, and conſented that 
the publication of the council thould be deferred till fuch time as they had 
brought their deſigns to maturity. 


It was now the beginning of the year 1565, when the King continu- 1865. 


ing his journey through the province of Larguedc, and celebrating 
carnival with youthful diverſions, arrived at Bayne, fituated at the bottom 
of the bay of Biſcay, upon the confines of ain, in the place where 
ancient writers deſcribe the Aguez Augu/ice. The Queen of Spain being 
come to this city, attended by the Duke of Alba, and the Count De 
Benevento, whilſt they ſeemed to attend to nothing but feaſting and tour- 
naments, and pleaſures of all kinds, there was a ſecret conference held, to 
eſtabliſh a mutual intelligence betwixt the two crowns : in which, their com- 
mon intereſt being well weighed and conſidered, they all agreed it was highly 
neceſſary that one King ſhould aid and aſſiſt the other, in quieting his ſtates 
and purging them of diverſity of religions. But they were not of the fame 
opinion concerning the methods that were to be taken in order to arrive at this 
end, wich the molt ſecurity and expedition. For the Duke of Alva, who 
was a man of a vehement and impetuous diſpoſition, faid, that, to prevent 
thoſe innovations in religion and commotions in the ſtate, they ought to cut 
off the heads of the poppies, to fiſh for the great fiſhes, and not to trouble 
themſelves about catching frogs (theſe were his expreſſions) for the wind 
being once laid, the billows of the common people would eafily be 
quieted and calmed of themſelves: he added, that a Prince could not do a 
thing more unworthy, or prejudicial to himſelf, than to grant a liberty of 

| V2 conſcience 


and Queen gave an anſwer to the Pope's embaſſy, which they durſt not 1304. 
truſt to the ambaſſadors: aſſuring him they were ready to uſe their utmcſt ——— 
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1565. conſcience to the people, ſince it was introducing as many ſorts of religion 


into a ſtate, as there whims and caprices in the heads of reſtleſs men: 
and opening a door to let in diſcord and confuſion, wiuch are fatal to all 
ſtates: ſhewing, by many remarkable examples, that variety of religions 
had never failed to cccafion in ſurrections in ſubjects, and excite them 
to the blackeſt treaſons and rebeilion againſt their ſuperiors: from 
which he concluded, that as controverics in religion had always ſerved as 
an argument and pretence to the practices of malcontents, it was neceſſary 
to put an end to them in the firſt place, and then proceed by ſevere me- 
thods, no matter whether fire or ſword, to eradicate an evil, which by 
mildneſs and tolcration ſtill continued ſpringing up and increaſing in to 
pernicious a manner. 

On the other hand, the Quzen adapting her counſels tothe genius and 
cuſtoms of the 77 ench nation, was dehirous, if poſſible, to avoid imbruing 
their hands in the blood of the Frinces of the royal family, or the nobi- 
lity of the kingdom: and reſerving this for the latt reſource, had a mind 
to try all manner of cther expedients, firſt to reduce the chiefs of the 
Hugunats to their obedience and into the boſom of the church; being of 
opinion, that when they were drawn over from that party, they might eatiiy, 
by different methods, take away the fuel that had nouriſhed the civil 
diſſenſions. She mid, ſlie well knew the evils that were derived. from a 
liberty of conſcience, and wiſhed they had been proceeded againſt with 
ſeverity at the firſt, when they were newly planted, but that it was now 
too late, when they had taken root and were grown up: that commotions 
upon account of religion, are generally fo powerful and violent, that, when 
they are once {ct on foot, it is neceſſary to diſſ enſe with many things, which 
in other times and circumſtances, could not poſſibly be endured, and to 
ſteer an oblique and round- about courle to a port that we cannot arrive at 
by a direct one; adding, that in matters ot government they were to do 
waat they could, it they were not able to do what they would; and 
that in points of cenſciei,ce :t was requiſite to proceed with great caution 
and circumſpection, as they occafion fires that break out with the utmoſt 
violence: for which reaſon it was prudent to weaken and damp them by 
degrees, and cu nguiſh them in a ſecret manner before they flamed out 
and filled every place with ruin and d-ivlation : the likewiſe put them in 
mind how narrowly the kingdom of Fance had eſcaped being torn to 
pi.ces and ditinemberca, by the Eg and Germans, no longer ago 
than in the very iaſt u. Ipon which account ſhe thought all means 
were to be tried to 7/4 die neceiſity of another. This concrariety of 
opinions was occaſi ned by the difference of circuni ſtances, cuſtorns, in- 
te. eſts, and humours of the members that compoted the councii, 1.10 de- 
Ivcred their fentunents according to thete nwtives. I hey ot agreed 
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however in the end: for both 
g-1:9s and the eſtabliſhment of obedience. So that at laſt they came to a 
reſolution that one King ſhould afliſt the other, either openly or ſecretly, as 
ſhould be thought moſt conducive to the execution of fo important and 
ditlicult an enterpriie : but that both of them ſhould be at liberty to 
proceed by ſuch method» and counſels as appeared tothem moſt proper and 
ſeaſonable; praying to God that ſeverity and clemency, means fo different, 
might nevertheleſs conſpire to the fame end. 

Ihe interview at Bayonne being ended in this manner, and Queen 
Jabel departed to return into Sin, the King, purſuing his journey, went 
towards the territories of the Queen of Navarre : and not being able to 
prevail upon her to return to the rites of the catholick church, he per- 
tuated her however to ſuffer the maſs to be reſtored in all places, where 
it had been prohibited, and that the prieſts ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in 
their former poſſeſſions. He likewiſe invited her to come to court with 
her children, which the readily complied with: not that ſhe had any great 
affection to the King's perſon, or liked the meaſures of the preſent admi- 
mitraton: but as tiere was at that time a matrimonial proceſs depending 
before his majeſty, betwixt the Duke of Nemours, and her niece Frances 
ae Rbaan, who was of the fame religion and tenderly loved by her, ſhe 
thought it neceilary to be preſent at the diſcuſſion of an affair, in the 
event of which ſhe was ſo much concerned. To confirm her in this re- 
folution the more effectually, the King made great ſhew of affection both 
to her children and herſelf. But having ſeen with his own eyes, the 
churches deſtroyed through all the provinces of Aguitaine, the altars pro- 
fined, the images pulled down, the monaſteries burnt and demoiiihed, 
and even the bones of the dead raked out of their graves and ſcattered 
about the fields, he conceived ſuch an inward hatred againſt her and all 
the Hugonsts, that he never ceaſed to perſecute them atterarus with the 

eateſt ſeverity, till he had ſatiated the deſire of reverge wiitcn this 
{pectacle had kindled in his breaſt. Having now fivithed his prog as 
through the kingdom, and being deſirous to remedy the diſorders wich 
they had diſcovered in many places, from the complaints cf the peop'e, ac 
ordered an aſſembly of the moſt eminent perions ol thy eight porituments 
to be ſummoned to meet the yea: foilowiuy at Moulin, in ©. province of 
Bourvonas, and there to concert fuck mcatures as fhuuld ecm mot ex- 
pedient to the preſent ſituation of atfiirs. It was his maqjeſtys defigzu 'n 
that illuſtrious aſſembly, to reconcie the honſes of Guife ail Chaſe, 7, 
which were fo bitterly incenſed againſt each other; as their private 
enmity was of courſe attended by diviion; 4a.anzit tv: people and dit- 
ſenſions in the kingdom. He thowrnt Kit might be pultible, by 
theſe means, to draw the Prince of Coe, wa the Admiral, to court, and 


there 
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1565. there find ſome method of diſſolving their connection with the Hugonats, 
—and of diverting them from any future machinations by a preſent certainty : 
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as it would not only make them ſenſible of the benefits of private and 
publick repoſe, but at the ſame time fo deprive that party of their autho- 
rity and protection, that they might eaſily afterwards reſtrain and ſuppreſs 
them. | 

But all theſe attempts were in vain. For the Admiral, who had laid 
down his arms with regret, and Audolat, who had conſented to a peace 
only to fave himſelf at the fiege of Orleans, were more intent than ever 
in contriving new ſchemes, and miſtruſted both the profeſſions of the 
King and the ſeeming ſincerity of the Queen: imagining, at th tome time, 
that tlicre never could be a thorovgh reconciliation betwiat the G 
and theraſelves. And the Prince of Cand always mcditating great de- 
ſigns, was now fatiated with the pleaſures of the court: and, deſpiſing a 
marriage with the widow of S. Andrew, as uncqual to him in birth, had 
taken to wife, Mary, ſiſter to the Duke De Longuewille, and became ſtill 
more ſtrictly united with the lords of Chajt://on. So that what the Qreen 
had been building up with her ufual arts, was thrown down again by the 
reſolution of the Prince and the ſubtlety of tlie Caillas. There was no 
leſs diſorder threatened from the diſſenſion that aroſe in the Conſtable's fa- 
mily, which being kindled before, now broke out with greater v.olcncec. 
For Francis, Marthal of Mon!morancy, his eldeſt ſon, declared himſelf more 
openly than ever for the lords of ¶CHaſtillun, profeſſing an implacable hatred 
to the Grzſes, upon their account; induced thereto by nearneſs of kindred, 
and a certain inordinate ambition to imitate the Admiral, though with an 
underſtanding and abilities much inferior. And, on the contrary, Henry 
D'Amille, allied to the Duke of Aumale by his wife, who was niece to 
Madam FYalentine, and elated by being newly created Marſhal in the room 
of Brijac, out of oppoſition likewite to his brother, cloſely adhered to the 
catholick party and the friendſhip of the Princes of Lorrain. By which 
diſcord they not only divided the intereſt of their family, but greatly em- 
barraſſed their father in his reſolutions ; ſeeing that one of them manifeſtly 
intended to join with the Hugonat party, and the other with the Catholicks; 
in this manner increaſing the publick diſturbances by their private con- 
tentions. 

An accident happened about the fame time that ſerved ſtill more to in- 


flame the animoſity of the parties: for the Cardinal of Lorrain returning 


from Rome, and offering to enter Paris with a guard of armed men, as he 
had licence to do by a brevet from the King, ſealed by the High Chan- 
cellor, and ſubſcribed by the Queen: the Marſhal of Montmorancy, who 
had been made governor of the city upon the death of Briſac, firſt rude- 
ly forbad bis entry, and afterwards thruſt him out of the town in a tu- 

multuous 
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multuous manner, pretending that he did not know the Cardinal had any 
authority from the King and the council. In this confuſion the Admiral, 
viho was always ready to take any opportunity of exciting freth diſturb- 
ances, and affecting to appear the arbiter and oracle of the kingdom, not 
only haſted thither with a great attendance, but afterwards went to the 
parliament, and made a ſpeech to the countellors (which is a thing that is 
teldom done, except in great neceſſity, by any body but the King him- 
ſei;, or by his authority) gravely promiſing them his protection, and not 
chly to quict the preſznt uproar, but entirely deliver them from the im- 
pending dangers. Which extraordinary kind of proceeding extremely 
oltenicd the King and Queen, as it evidently appeared, that theſe people 
preſumed to counterpoite the royal power and authority. But the end 
which they aimed at, obliged them carefully to diiſemble their diſplea- 
ſure. Wich thete feeds of diicord ended the year 1565. 


At the beginning of the next the King and Queen, being really intent, 15 
though inwardly much exaſperated, to put an end to the troubles of the 


kingdom, rather by peaccable meatures than the violence of war, went 
to Mou, het tie that had been ſummoned were now met, from 
all parts, at the alicmbiy; in Which, the irregularities that had been in- 
troduccd into ihe ftate being conſidered, and the grievances of the people 
laid before them, there was a long and circumſtantial decree made, by the 
advice of the Ch:ncellor, in which a form of government was preſcribed, 
with particular inſtructious to the magiſtrates how to procced in their 
reſpective offices, in order to remedy thoſe corruptions and impoſitions 
whici ufſuai.y give the ſubject juſt cauſe of complaint. Toe King inſiſt- 
ing, at the {une time, upon a union amongſt his ſubjects for the general 
peice of the king, a reconciliation was propoſed berwixt the houſes 
oi G]? and Cæαοαεαιτie for winch pr poſe the Marſhal of Mentmor cy 
win tac C hafte were employed on one ſide, and the Cardinals of Gurje 
and Lorem on the other: but with ſuch backwardneis in both parties, 
that there vas but litt hope of their being fincerely reconciled, when 
there apperced fo much reientment and tenacious adherence to private 


intereſts. For on one part the Duke of Aiuiele, brother to the Cardinals, 


had abſolutely refuſed to be preſent ; and Zonry Duke of Guife, yet in 
his minority, only came thither to comply with the requeſt of his guar- 
dians; but behaved hm With to mach coldneſs and reerve, that it 
was plain he Eid cen ina manner forced to it, and nut when he came 
of age he wouid nat ſorget the dati of his father, nor obierve this aztoe- 
ment, to whica he could pot, at his years, be in any wue obliged. On 
the other part, he Marſiial of Morntmorency, who couid not humble him- 
ſelf to make ſuch a condeſc nſion, flaily retuicd to pronounce cert»'n 
words that Were distated by the Queen and council for the ſatisfactiou of 
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1566. the Cardinal of Lerrain; nor would he ever have been prove wnon to 
. d qꝙo it, if he had not been compelled by his father, who thrcatned to 
diſinherit him if he did not: and the CH illans counteracting this ſcem- 
ing agreement by their daily behaviour, were continually calummiating 
and putting malicious conſtructions upon the proceedings of the C:://-;, 
At laſt, however, they were brought together in the King's preſence, 
where they ernbraccd each other, and had ſome converſation : but it wa; 
the general opinion, and even of the King himſelf, that the reconciliation 
would not continue long, which indecd wis verified in a few days: for 
the Duke of Aumalo arriving at court, perempterily reſuſed to meet the 
Admiral, or even to ſalute him, or ſhew/ the leaſt civility to him or any 
of his family. On the contrary he ſaid, in the Queen's preſence, that 
c whereas tic Admiral had laid it to his charge, that he had endeavou: e | 
te to have him aſſaſſinated, he Mould take it as a great favour to be ſhut 

te up in a chamber with him lone, tiiat he might ſhew him he had no 
c occafion for aſſiſtance, but that he was able of himſelf to determine 
4 his own quarrels.“ The Queen, ſeeming offended at this, faid, that 
te they might meet in the field: to which the Duke replied, © That he 
tt came thither with fifty gentlemen, but would return with twenty only; 
and if he met with the Admiral, he might, perhaps, let him hear 
* more.” In this fury he was going to leave the court immediately, if 

the King had not laid his expreſs commands upon him to ſtay there. 

After theſe new provocations, Araclet, ſeeking all opportunities of 
railing freth ſcandals, publickly accuſcd te Duke of Aumale in the coun- 
cil with having employed one Captain Atlin to murder him: to which 
the Duke replied, wich great reſentment, that it was neceſſary, therefore, 
to lay hold of Allin to come at the truth of this matter, who, having 
been apprehended and examined, and not found culpable in any reſpect, 
was fet at hberty again. In this manner both parties were continually 
perſecuting each other, both in words and deeds, mutually accuſing their 
adverſaries of going about to raiſe men, with an intention to diſturb the 
quict of the kingdom : which, though diligently enquired into, proving 
but vain ſurmiſes, it was at laſt thought the beſt way, in order to conti- 
nue peace, that the chiefs of both parties ſhould withdraw from the 
court, where new occalions of contention daily arifing betwixt them, 
the things that had been already ſettled, were again diſturbed and diſ- 
concerted. For this purpoſe, and to ſet an example to the reſt, the 
Conſtable, with the Marſhal 4 .4:wi/e his fon, taking publick leave of 
the King and Queen, went to their caſtles in the iſle of France. The 
other great Lords likewiſe departed in a few days; the Prince and the 
Admiral retiring ſeparately to heir on houſes, and the Duke of Aumale 
to Anet, a feat of pleaſure, which had been built by Madam V _— 
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his mother-in-law, who died about that time and made him her heir. 1566. 
So that there now only remained at court the Cardinal of Larrain, who ——= 
was employed by the King in all affairs of importance, and the Marſhal 
of Moni morancy, whom the Queen defigned to deprive of his govern- 
ment of Paris upon ſome pretence or other ; that fo powerful a city 
might not be under the command of a perſon ſo much inclined to inno- 
vations ; and that the chief ſupport of the King's authority, for the pre- 
ſent, might be put into the hands of a ſubject that abſolutely depended 
upon him. 175 

At the ſame time the Queen of Navarre departed from court in great 
diſguſt. For ſentence being given by the King againſt Frances de Raban, 
the contract of marriage betwixt her and the Duke of Nemours was diſ- 
folved, though ſubſcribed by them both ; and he had engaged to marry 
Anne d Elie, widow to the late Duke of Gwe. Upon which Queen 
Jane, after infinite ſollicitations to no purpote, in favour of her niece, at 
laſt hired a perſon to make a proteſt againſt it, in the name of Frances, at 
the very inftant that the matrimonial ceremony was going to be per- 
formed in the preſence of the King: but he being ſeized and impriſoned, 
the marriage was celebrated. So that finding all her endeavours fruit- 
leſs, and thinking herſelf injured and deſpiſed by every body there, ſhe 
was ſo provoked that ſhe reſolved to leave them, and retire to Bearn, with a 
reſolution to excite new diſturbances. She pretended, that the reafon of 
her going was, that ſhe was not ſuffered to enjoy her religion freely: 
for the Kiftg, being informed by the Pope's Nuncio, and ſeveral others, of 
the great reſort of all manner of perſons to hear Hugondt ſermons at her 
apartments, and knowing the Pariſians were much offended at it, tent 
his * Provoſt of the houſhold to ſeize upon her miniſter : and though he 
was not taken (for that officer had given him ſecret notice to get away) 
yet ſhe took it as ſo high an affront, that ſhe made heavy complaints to the 
Queen Mother, and gave it as the motive of her departure. But the 
reit of the court was altogether taken up in feaſting and other rejoicings, 
upon the marriage of the Duke of Nemeurs and Madam de Gio. Many 
other weddings, that were celebrated during the carnival, made the time 
paſs away in perpetual diverſions and entertainments : for che gorernors 
of the kingdom well knew, from the nature of the French, that pleature 
and diſſipation were the molt likely to ſoften and allay the fury ot the 
times. 

Theſe feſtivities were continued with great magnificence, for the nup- 
tials of Prince Leuis Gonzaga, which had been contracted ſome time be- 
fore, and were now folemnized. This ſecond fon of Frederick, Duke of 


* Now called Le Grand Prevot de Hotel, who bs the ordinary judge of the King's 


houſhoid. His power extends to all unprivileged places within fix leagues of the court. 
2 Mazituga, 
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„ ſoon 
and noble 
appearance, but much more for the ſprightlineſs of his genius and courteſy 
of manners) which he had fo increaſed by giving the cleareſt proofs of 
his valour, upon all occaſions, that there was not any one who ſtood 
higher in the King's favour, or the general eſteem of the court. 

As moſt of the young cavaliers in France pay their court to ſome lad 
or other, this Prince modeſtly and prudently made his addreſſes to Hen- 
rietta de Cleves, ſiſter to the Duke of Nevers, a lady of a diſcreet and com- 
mendable behaviour, though not equal to ſeveral that were then at court 
either in beauty or fortune, who were much followed and admired by 
others. This preference fo gained upon her affections, that after her bro- 
ther was killed at the battle of Dreux, and ſhe, as eldeſt daughter, be- 
came heir to the eſtate, ſhe ſhewed an uncommon example of gratitude, 
and freely declared, ſhe would not chuſe a huſband out of thoſe that had 
lately pretended to her, but would marry Prince Genzage, whatever might 
be the event: as ſhe was ſufficiently convinced he loved her perſon, hav- 
ing been her humble fervant when ſhe had neither fortune nor friends; 
whereas all the reſt could not deny but they courted her at preſent for the 
fake of her riches. So great a piece of generoſity being highly approved of 
by the King and Queen, they were inſtantly married, and at this time 
celebrated their wedding. Immediately aiter followed the marriage of 
Prince Dauphin, ſon to the Duke of Mecntpenfier, who eſpouſed the only 
daughter and heir of the Marquis De Meztere, which was indeed an un- 
equal match in point of birth, but ſhe had a fortune of forty thouſand 
franks a year. As the had been promiſed before to the Duke of Mayenne, 
ſecond ſon to the late Duke of Gwe, the Hugonot faction were in hopes 
this alliance would create diſcord betwixt the houſes of Montpenſier and 
Lerrain. But the Cardinal, and the Duke of Aumale, and the reſt of 
that family, who knew how much it concerned them not to break friend- 
ſhip with a Prince of the blood, and one of the richeſt of them too, wiſely 
difiembled this affront, conſidering it was not poſſible to prevent a match 
that was already concluded. After theſe principal ones, there followed 
many others of leſs note. So that the court ſeemed totally diſſolved in 
pleaſure and diverſions, whilſt it inwardly cheriſhed the baneful feeds of 
long diſcords and bloody wars. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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The occgſion of the ſecond civil war. The ſudden riſing of the Hugonots, with 
an intention to take the King and Ryeen priſoners, at Monceaux, a palace 
of of pleafere i in Brie; their 3 ie gbr, and retreat: firſt to Meaux, 
and afterwards to Paris. The reſolution of the Hugonots to befiege that 
city and famiſh it : for this purpoſe they take the tums about it, burn the 
mulls, march cloſe under the gates, and make themſelves mafters 777 the * 
at Charenton. The Queen promotes a tre —_ whi 
by both parties, but has no effect. Hor, 4, e come to the King - 
all parts in great unmbers, with which the Conſtable marches out of the ci 
to oblige the enemy to retire. The battle of St. Dennis enſues, in which t 
Hugonots are routed and the 54k is killed. They march towards 


2 2 Champagne > 
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Champagne, to meet the ſuccours ſent them out of Germany. The King makes 
the Duke of Anjou, his brother, general of the army, in the Conſtables 
bis Catholick Majeſty, and 


Duke of Anjou purſues the 


from Piedmont, and ſeveral other places. 


Hunts, with an intention to fight them befere they are joined by the Ger- 


maus: be cvertates thym near Chalons : but à battle is prevented by diſſon- 


Vans in bis ctumcil. The Huganats paſs the Meuſ”, and are joined by Frince 


Cafun'r and whe 3ther German ſuccours. They return with new courage and 
force into Chompogue. The Queen Mother goes to the army, to remedy the 
diſerders there. It is determined not to fight the Hugonots, who were grown 
fo proerfl, but to protratt the war. Both armies retire by the ſame rout, 
but acuh great cauticen. This perplexes the Prince of Conde and the Ad- 
miral, who could not keep bis army long together for want of money. They 
refoce ts beficge Chartrcs, in order to proveke the Catielicks to a lattle. 
The dungen that Charires is in occaſions a new treaty of peace, which is at 
laſt concluded. The armies are dijfbanded; but the Hugonots refuge to de- 
liver up all the places they were in poſſeſſion of ; and the King will neither 
fend back the Sxcifſs, ner the Halians: ufen which new differences ariſe. 
The King, ſeeing the conditions ill perfermed upon achich be promiſed pardon, 
gives orders to have the Prince of Conde and the Admire! apprehended, ho 
had retired with a good guard to Næyon in Burgundy : upon advice of this, they 
fly and ſave themſelves in Rochelle, raiſe an army, and make tbemſclves 
maſters of Xantcigne, Poictou, and Touraine. Th. King ſends the Duke of 
Anjou with all the army againſt them. The two armies draw near to each 
other at Jajenewl, but don't come to an engagement: they march towards 
Loudun, but the badneſs of the ſeaſon ſtill prevents their fighting. The in- 
clemency of the winter obliges both armies to retire. A great fickneſs and 
mortality 2 them enſues. They take the field again in March. The 
Hugonots paſs the river Charente, break down the bridges, and bleck up the 
faſſeges: the Duke of Anjou finds means to paſs the river by a ſtratagem. 
The battle of Jarnac follows, in which the Prince of Cond? is flain, and 
the Hugonets are defeated. The Admiral gets the Prince of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde, fon to him that was killed, to be declared heads of the 
Hugonot faction. canduct of the war continues in him, upon the account 
of ther youth. He divides his forces, to defend the towns that belong to 
bis party. The Duke of Anjou purſues his victory, and lays fiege to Cognac : 
but finding it firongly defended, be raiſes bis camp and takes ſeveral other 
towns. A new army of Germans comes into France, in favour of the Hu- 
gonots, under the command of the Duke of Deux Ponts. He marches ta- 
wards the Loire: takes La Charite, and there paſſes the river. He dies of 
a fever, and is ſucceeded in his command by Count Mansfield. The Prince 
and the Admiral go to meet the Germans. The Duke of Anjou retires inta 


Limon, 
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Limoſfin, to avoid being ſurrounded by them. The Hugonots forces join, 
and follew the King's army. There are ſeveral hot 2 Rocha. 
beille. The Hugonot's forces are obliged to retire, upon account of the bar- 
renneſi of the country. The Queen Mother comes to the camp: it is reſolved 
to ſeparate the King's army, and let the 's forces dwindle away with 
time. The army diſbands, and the Duke of Anjou retires to Locbes in 


Tauraine. 


inſurrections. For the Hugonots, aſſuming to themſelves a much greater 
liberty than was granted them by the edict of pacification, endeavoured in 
many places to extend it to the uttermoſt, by tumults and violence, and 
without any regard to the magiſtrates. On the other hand, the Catho- 
licks, being deſirous to have the liberty of conſcience that had been granted 
them, in ſome meaſure limited and rettrained, tried every way, ſometimes by 
remonſtrances to the government, and ſometimes by force of arms, to pre- 
judice and moleſt them. So that, in the midft of peace, the war was 
kindled up again in every quarter. | | 

Theſe diſtractions in the provinces not only perplexed the parliaments, 
which were wholly employed in remedying the diſorders that proceeded 
from matters of religion, but the whole court, and in the privy council, 
where all affairs of im nce are ultimately determined, there aroſe 
many obſtinate diſputes betwixt the favourers and protectors of both 
factions : the Marſhal of Meontmorency, and the adherents of the Admiral, 
labouring to obtain an enlargement, or at leaſt a confirmation, of the li- 
berty granted to the Hugonots; and the Cardinal of Bourbon, and much 
more the Cardinal of Lorrain, ſtrenuouſly inſiſting that the Catholicks 
ſhould be gratified in their demands, and the liberty of the others ſup- 
preſſed. The conteſts at laſt run ſo high, and the paſſions of the diffe- 
rent partiſans were ſo enflamed, when any thing of this kind came to be 
debated, that it was thought neceſſary to appoint the Duke of Aijou, ſe- 
cond brother to the King, Preſident of the council, though he was yet but 
a youth, and to make an order, that nothing relating to religion thould be 
propoſed there, except the King and Queen were preſent. But even this 
was not ſufficient ; for the perſons engaged on both ſides were now ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to freedom in their words as well as actions, that, laying aſide 
all reverence due to royal majeſty, they daily became more furious in their 
diſputes ; from whence it plainly appeared, that they were much more 
inclined to the private intereſts of the iactions, than the good of the pub- 
lick or the peace of the kingdom. 

The Queen, however, continued ſteddy to her old maxims, and the 


King 
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1566. Kin J > gas he had taken of diſſembling and bear- 
- theſe ings wi 


ing th all poſſible patience; and tried to put an end to the 
preſent diſtractions rather by policy than force or violence. They endea- 
voured therefore fo tar to a both parties, by plauſible declarations, 
ſometimes in favour of one, and ſometimes of the other, that they might 
not come to a downright rupture; and to heal thoſe wounds by length of 
time which were yet open and bleeding. Upon this account, the King 
heaped many favours upon the Admiral, and his and followers, 
who were more taken notice of than the courtiers themſelves. For the 
Prince of Conde was induiged with ſo abiolute a command in Picardy, that, 
upon expreſſing a diſlike of having that province viſited by the Marſhals of 
France, in their uſual circuit round the trontiers, the King gave the Mar- 
thal D' Anvil particular orders not to go thither : and upon this confide- 
ration likewiſe, the complaints that were daily made againſt the FHugonots 
were diſregarded, and the remonſtrances of the C icks taken no 
notice of, in order to ſooth theſe diſcords, and, if poſſible, to let them ſub- 


ſide of themſelves. 
very old and infirm, 


At the ſame time the Conſtable, who now 
and was deſirous of retiring, begged leave of the King to reſign his office to 
his ſon Mentmerancy : which the Queen abſolutely diſliking, upon account 
of his temper and principles, the King was perſuaded to return for an- 
wer, that as he had always deſigned to make the Duke of Anjcu, his bro- 
ther, lieutenant general, whenever the Conſtable thought of retiring, or 
could no longer do his duty, there was no cccaſion to recommend an 
body elſe to ſupply his place. But, that he might not diſoblige the Con- 
| ſtable, nor abſolutely loſe his fon by this denial, they at laſt admitted 
Mentmorancy into the privy council, which he had follicited before, but 
could never obtain it till this time, and gave him thirty thouſand franks 
beſides, to pay his debts, though money was then exceeding ſcarce. The 
Conftable was indeed much mortified at this repulſe, and not at all fatis- 
fied with the other conſideration; but his reſentment was in ſome meaſure 
abated, by what happened to the Prince of Cond?; who, being guided 
more by ambition than prudence, was ſo inconſiderate, that, without any 

to the Montmorancies, his allies, he made open pretenſions to the 
Conſtable's office himſelf, as ſoon as he heard it was likely to become va- 
cant: which made a denial excuſeable in the King, who, being follicited 
by two ſuch powerful competitors, feemed to make choice of his brother 
to avoid diſobliging either of them: and at the fame time not only occa- 
fioned an abſolute breach betwixt the Prince and the Conſtable, but in a 
great meaſure cooled Montmorancy, who was before ſo well inclined to fa- 
vour and promote his intereſts. 

The Queen thought to improve this favourable event by a reconcilia- 
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tion with the Cardinal of Chaftz/lobn. For as he was manifeſtly a Hugenor, 1 566. 
the Pope ſollicited the Queen, by the Biſhop of Ceneda, his Nuntio at the 
court of France, to command him to lay aſide the habit of a Cardinal, and 
quit the eccleſiaſtical preferments that he held. But the Queen deferred it 
from time to time, upon one pretence or other, and, offering the Cardi- 
nal a liberal recompence in temporal revenues and emoluments, endea- 
voured to accompliſh that by fair means, which could not be done by 
force. But theſe delays, which ſtill increaſed as the demands from 
Rome grew more peremptory, together with the favour that was ſhewn 
at court to the Biſhops of Ujez and Valence, whom the Pope had degraded 
as hereticks, and many other circumſtances, made Plus the fifth, who 
had lately ſucceeded Pius the fourth in the apoſtolick ſee, entertain a very 
hard opinion of the Queen: which was confirmed by a report, ſpread 
abroad by her enemies, that ſe had ſent a gentleman to Con/tantinepl:, 
on purpoſe to perſuade the Grand Signior to ſend a fleet againſt the 
Chri/tzans ; that fo, being obliged to attend to their own ſafety, they 
might have no leiſure to think of interfering in the affairs of Frence. 
And though this opinion was not founded upon any reaſon, yet, it being 
generally believed that there was indeed a gentleman ſent to the Porte, his 
Holinets, not very well pleaſed with her other proceedings, was exceedingly 
offended at this: as were the Feetians allo, who thought fuch a ſtep not 
only likely to be attended with great danger to the Chriſtian Princes, but 
very contrary to what they had reaſon to expect from the Queen, in grati- 
tude for their counſels, and much more for the ſupplies ot money with 
which they had fo chearfully afliſted her in her greateſt extremities. 
Upon which account the Nuncio made frequent complaints of it at court: 
and the Venetian Ambaſſador, by an order from the Senate, demanded and 
had an audience both of the King and Queen, in which he modeſtly de- 
fired, as the kingdom was now at peace, that the hundred thouſand 
ducats might be repaid, which were kindly lent by the ſtate for the 
ſervice of the crown in the late diſturbances: alledging, that as, ac- 
cording to report, the Turk was making watlike preparations fo near 
them, they had occaſion for their money to arm themſelves for their own 
ſecurity. 

The Queen, being nettled at theſe rumours, and the ill opinion that 
was conceived of her, and earneſtly deſiring to preſerve the friendſhip of 
the Princes that were in alliance with France, but eſpecially the Pope and 
the ſtate of Venice, becauſe ſhe had founded great hopes upon their aſſiſt- 
arce, thought it neceſſary to ſend the Chevalier de Seurre to Rame, on 
purpoſe to clear her of theſe ſuſpicions : which he managed fo well, by 
acquainting the Pope with ail thoſe reaſons which Ludovico Antinari had 
formerly laid before his predeceſſor, that his Holineis, though naturally 


peeviſh 
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1566. peeviſh and ſcrupulous, was fully ſatisfied and contented. She likewiſe 
took care to obſerve the fame ceremony with the Yer:e/ians, whole friend- 
ſhip and wiſdom ſhe had always held in great eſteem, having diſpatched 
one of her gentlemen for that purpoſe, who was to tranſact this affair, in 
concert with the French Ambaſſador that reſided at Venice: but he falling 
fick upon the road, and afterwards dying at Milan, the Ambaſſador took 
the whole of it upon himſelf ; and at an audience which he had of the 
Doge, in the pretence of the Signiory, coramonly called the College, faid, 
« That the King his maſter had icn: a gentleman on purpoſe to ſet 
ec things in a right light to the republick, which he was now obliged 
85 Int ug ep 5 . 

« himſelf to undertake, as that gentleman had ballen fick and died at 
« Milan: that his Majeſty commanded him to {iy, that the amity and 
« affection which King Francis his grandfather, and King Henry his fa- 
te ther, had always borne to the republick were inde2d very great, but 
<« that his alone exceeded that of them both, upon account of the great 
« benefits he had received from their ſtate, and eſpecially the ſupplies 
4 of money which it had ſent him in his greateſt neceſſity : that he would 
e not only diſcharge the debt, but return the like or greater courtely : 
e thata long war had obliged his father to leave him many debts, which 
e he could very well have paid, and have laid up great ſums in his trea- 
« ſury, if he had not been prevented by civil diſſenſions in his king- 
« dom: that if they were now over, yet the expence could not at pre- 
« ſent be diminiſhed, as the jealouſies that continued would force him 
*« ſtill to kecp up a large army: that the apprehenſion of a war was worte 
* than war itſelt, becauſe in one cafe a perſon is obliged to be upon his 
e guard Only in certain places, but in the other he muſt be fortified on 
every ſide: not to mention the great ſcarcity that equally afflicted his 
* kingdom, and the tumults in Flanders, which lay fo near, that com- 
mon policy neceſſitated him to be at a great expence in making pre- 
« parations for his own ſecurity: for which reaſons he hoped they would 
* excuſe him if he did not immediately clear off the whole debt; that 
* he would inſtantly diſcharge a third part of it, and, if the republick 
had occaſion, he would ſoon after not only pay the remainder, but 
* furniſh them with as much more, fo that they might look upon that 
money as in their own treaſury : that the more his Majeſty grew in 
« years, the more ſenſible he grew of the friendſhip and affection of 
e the republick, and the obligations he had to it, both upon his own 
* account and that of his whole kingdom.” To this the Doge made 
anſwer, That the King might pay the money at his own convenience, 
for it was lent to do him a ſervice.” 

The Ambaſſador then, continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, That the 
«* ſecond thing he had in charge, was concerning a report ſpread _ 
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« the Chri/fzens, which, it ſeemed, proceeded from a letter written by 
« a perſon at Ragigſo, which was afterwards publiſhed, with additions, by 
« the Emperor's miniiters and the Spaniards that were in that city: it 
« being interpreted by them, that the gentleman, whom the King had 
« ſent to Confiantingfle the May before, was diſpatched for that purpoſe ; 
« though in reality the occaſion of ſending him was to ſollicit the releate 
« of ſome Provengal ſlaves; for the gentleman who refided there be- 
« fore having petitioned to be recalled, the King had granted his re- 
« queſt, and eſtabliſhed this perſon in his place, who was defirous of 
« the employment: that his Majeſty would continue his ancient correſ- 
« pondence with the Turks juſt upon the ſame terms that his father and 
© grandiather had done before him, without making any alteration in 
«© them whatſoever ; that if he had any affairs to tranſact with the Turk, 
* cr 4 new treaty to make with any Prince upon earth, he would never 
e do it without the privity, advice, and content of the Republick : for 
ce he ſo well knew the amity and good diſpoſition of that to him, 
e and its prudence and wiſdom to be ſuch, as would never approve of any 
* thing that ſhould not be beneficial to France and all Chriſtendom. That 
if the Republick deſigned to continue upon the fame footing with the 
%% Turk it had done hitherto, he would do the ſame ; and if it changed 
{ its reſolution, he would follow their example; as he was determined 
<« never to ſeparate himſelf from it, but always concur with it in every 
ce thing that concerned their common intereſts.” 

The Senate was very well contented with ſo ample a declaration, and 
deſired the Ambaſſador to inform the King and Queen of their ſatisfac- 
tion in this matter: fo that all miſunderſtandings being ſet right at Rome 
and Venice, and the correſpondence renewed with both thoſe ſtates, their 


whole care and attention were now directed to the particular affairs of 


the kingdom. 

But all the pains and endeavours that were uſed to ſoften the Prince, 
and gain the Chaſti/lons, were in vain: he could not alter his natural diſ- 
poſition, nor would they by any means truſt to the artifices of the court; 
and the Hugonats inſiſting upon liberty of conſcience, in the ample manner 
that was ſpecified in the edict of Jamary, could not contain themſelves 
within the limits of the articles agreed upon at the pacification : fo that, 
following the example of the Catholicks, who had follicited the publi- 
cation ot the council of Trent, by a joint embaſſy from the Pope and other 
Princes; they likewiſe prevailed upon the Proteſtant Princes of Germany 
to ſend an embaſly of ſome eminent perſons, who ſhould complain, that 


thoſe of their religion were ill treated in France, and deſire the King, * 
A a 0 
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1566. of regard to thoſe Princes and for the quiet of the kingdom, to grant 
che Hugonots full liberty to aſſemble in all places. 

This embaſſy, ſent by the Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of Witten 
berg, the Duke of Deux-p5's, one of the Dukes of Saxory, the Duke of 
Pomerania, and the Marquis of Baden, was thought by many to be at 
the expence of the Fg-7ts ; for the intereſts of thoſe Princes did not 
by any mcans make it necoſi wy at that particular time. However that 

might be, the Ambaſladors, having fitſt conterred with the Admiral and 
the reſt of that faction, went a! tcrward; to the King, who was returned 
to Paris; ard being admitted to an audience, the v. in a tedious and 
formal diſcourſe, fet forth the yrs of their Princes, and their in- 
clinations to continue their ancient friendſhip with the crown of Fremen: 
aſter which preamble, they firſt inſiſted upon the obſervation of the evict 
of pacification, and afterwards, by little and little, expret! ing themiclyes 
more at large, demanded that the miniſters of the retormed religion 
might preach both in Ps and in all parts of the kingdom, and that the 
people might go tree! Ys in what numbers they plcaicd, to hear chem. 

The King, who was naturally very cholerick, and ot a blunt behaviour, 
from his being o much wicd to the camp, being now of an age to diſtin- 
guiſh gocd from evil, was excecdingly offended. before, az he Knew they 
had firſt treated with others ſince they came into the kingdom: but af- 
terwards, when he heard their demands, he was fo enrage d. that he could 
hardly give them tius ſhort antwer, „That he ſhoul d | prelerve a iriend- 
6c ſhip and citcem for thoſe Princes to long as they did not interpoſe in 
« the affairs of his kingdom „ as he did not fler to meddle in their ſtates:“ 
and, aitcr he lind Pp himſelf a little, ſaid, with maniteft ſigns of 
diſpleaſure, « That he mizht with equal reaton ſollicit their Princes to 
« juffer the Catholicks to lay maſs and preach in their cities and towns ;” 
and with thcle words tin: ally diſmiiied the Amb ailadors. Tiowever, that 
they might not be altogether ditlationed, and return with diſguſt to heir 
maiters, the Queen not only tregted them with great refoect, but or- 
dered them large and mag: liftcent prevent 8 to * e them tome irt of 

amen as ior the liberty that wr {on had taken wich chem. 

But the King's anger was inflamed to the higheſt degree by the be- 


haviour of the Admiral, who came to court at this junddu Te; - and, being 
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eicher afraid cf Jofing credit with his party, or aſhamed not ton nake | Dis 
1 appearance, Whilſt forcign Princes were lliciting the 3 cf the 
| Hugoro!'s, went into the Ki ing's apartment the next morning, and hñap- 


pening to fee there 2 proclama: ion, which had been iflucd a little det; re, 
„ Taat none but thoſe of the family thovid be 
« that were tolerated in private heuſes,“ hie to e Seren to commlain 
bitter! 17 of it, and aid, in this manner ar. 
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« of admitting a friend, that comes by chance cn a viſit, to hear the word 1300. 
«© of God: Willits on the other Ec de, the Catholicks are permitted to al- 
i ſemble wheretoever they pleaſe, without preſcribing their number, 
«© manner, or any other circumſtance of their mectings.” Tue Con- 
ſtable, being prelent, tharply rebuked his nephew for this ſpecch, and 
antwered, © I bat it was not at all a parallel caſe; for the King did not 
grant toler2tion to the Catholicks, but that their religion was protcited 
5 by him!clt 5 , and derived to him by long ſucceſſion from his anceſtors : 
« whereas the exerciſe of the new religion was an act of ſpecial favour 
ee in his Majefty, and lay entirely in his own breaſt to afvertain the time, 
« number, or place, which he was pleaſed, or thould be pleaſed, to give 
0 the in lezve to afembe in.“ The King added, in a very angry man- 
ner, „At fieſt you was contente:} wich a little liberty, now you want an 
8 2 cne 0 mus, and in a thort time we ſuppoſe you will endeavour 
to ingrols tie whoie, and drive us out of our kingdom.” The Ad- 
miral made no reply, but was much diſturbed in his countenance ; and 
the King went in a great heat to the Queen Mother's apartment, where 
he ſpoke of ĩt in terms of the higheſt reſentment, and faid, in the preſence 
of the Chancellor, „That he much approved of tne Duke of Abbas opi- 
e nion, that tacie heads were too high in the Rate ; that all arts and 
gentle proceedings were thrown away upon ſuch experienced prac- 
{© titioners, aid theretore it was neceſſary to have recourſe to rigour and 
* compulſion.” And though the Queen endeavoured to pacity him, he 
was from that time ever aſlerwards {o fixed in his reſolution, that it was 
not poſſible by any means to alter it. 

Something or other happencd every day to increaſe the King's diſplea- 
ſure; for the Queen of Navarre, ſhewing her reſentment upon all occa- 
ſr, had raiſed an inſurrection a little before at Pamiers, a city in the 
county of Fx; where the Huygmns?s, being oftended at a proceſſion on the 
feſtival of Cs erpus Chri/?i, took to their arms, and falling upon thoſe that 
were unarmed, made a great flaughter amongſt the eccleſiaſticks, and 
with the fame fury plundered and burnt their houſes. By her inſtiga- 
tion iewile, and that of the heads of their party, ſtrange tumults were 
raiſed at Mertauben, Caburs, Nader, Perigucux, Valence, "and other places 
in Langucdec and Dauphine : in which, though there was no great miſ- 
chief done, nor much blood ſhed, yet either the Catholicks or the Hu- 
gongts were daily driven out of their countries by turns, according as one 
party or the other was predominant in the place, to the infinite concern 
and d:iquiet of the King and Queen, who were, for many days, in great 
apprehenſion of a revolt in Loans; where the Hugomts raiſed ſuch com- 
motions, and were to incfeated by the great numbers of people that fled 
thither upon the account of religion, from all parts, but eſpecially from 

Aa 2 Savoy, 
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Savoy, that the city had certainly fallen into the hands of that party, if 
Rene de Birague, Prefident, afterwards Chancellor, and at laſt Cardinal, 
had not, with great courage and addreſs, ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults. At- 
ter this, though the firſt fury was over, yet the factions did not ceaſe to 
perſecute each other continually : the Hygorots in particular were accuſed 
with having wrought a mine of a thouſand paces long under the butvwarte, 
with a deſign to ſet fire to it, and ſurpriſe the city, whilft the people were 
in theſe diſtractions: and though they excuſed themſelves, by thewir 'y 
that the cave found underground was the remains of an ancient aqueducs, 
yet the King, not being able to get the better of his fulpictione, oruwerel 
the Prefident to reinforce the garriſon, and uſe ail pottthie means to 4- 
cure the town; who took ſo much care, and proceeded wit jach vi- 
gour, to prevent the aſſemblies of the Hugonets, that they were exceedingiy 
enraged, and made loud complaints of it in all parts. 

They were no let diffident of Auignan, which the Kings of France have 
ever defended and protected with as much care as their own dominions, 
out of regard to the common intereſts of both ſovereigns. For all thoſe 
that diſſented from the Ran Catholick faith being expelled that city, by 
an order from the Pope, retircd to the adjacent places in Prevence and 
Langurd:c, where they (till kept up a correſpondence in the town, with a 
view to ſcize upon it at a proper opportunity: and their deſign was ſo far 
advanced, that they had already intelligence how to make themſelves 
maiters of one of the gates: but this being diſcovered, by the vigilance of 
the citizens, the Cardinal of Armagnac, who was governor, made fuch 
diligent ſearch after the accomplices, that he apprehended ſome of them, 
and immediately diſpatched Scipio Vimercats to give an account of it to 
the King, who ſent to the Count De Tende, Governor of Provence, to 
Monſieur De Gorges, and the Viſcount De Jaycisſe, one of them Lieutenant 
of Dau bine, the other of Larguedec, with potitive orders to furniſh ſuch 
forces as were neceſſary for the ſecuring of it: by which means the at- 
tempt of the Hugonots proved vain in the end. But they were to far from 
being daunted at the ill ſucceſs of this undertaking, that they were til 
ready to lay hold of any new opportunity, and had hkewife, at the fame 
time, {formed a deſign upon Narbonne. So that their practices kept all 
the provinces and fortreſſes of the kingdom in continual apprehention : but 
particalarly the King and Queen, who ſeeing the fire kindled in to many 
parts, had great reaſon to fear, that it would at laſt burſt out with 
greater fury in ſome place or other, and make dreadtul havock and de- 
ſolation. 

The Hugonets were no leſs daring with their pens than their ſwords; 
for about this time a miniſter, who was born at Orleans, not only went 
about preaching in a ſeditious manner againſt the King's authority, but 

publiſhed 
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publiſhed a book allo, in which he aſſerted, that the people of France 1566. 


were no longer under any obligation to obey the King, becauſe he vas 

turned idolater; for which reaſon he affirmed it was lawful to kill 
ray From this impious and diabolical fecd, that pernicious doctrine 
afterwards ſprung up, at different times, and in other perſons, which, with 
a horrible perveriion of all human and divias laws, taught men, under a 
pretence ot piety and religion, to unbrue their hands in the blood of their 
law: ul {overe:gn3, who were appointed to rule over them by God, as his 
viceg2rents, And it is not improbable that it was owing to this doQtine, 
which was wonder:ully reliſhed by them, as agreeable "to their deſigns, 
that the Adeniral, and others of his party, had en red into a plot, not only 
againſt tae Queen Mother, but even againit the perſon of the King him- 
llt, as it was reported, whether truly or faltely is not certain: he was 
accuſed, however, by a gentleman, who, being - impriſoned for another 
great offence, was in hopes of obtaining his pardon by diſcovering that he, 
and two other gentlemen, were ſeduced and ſuborned, by Dromites of a re- 
ward fromthe Admiral, to kill the King when they could find a convenient 
opportunity: and thou gh there was but little credit given at firſt to what he 
taid, yet, being confronted with thoſe whom he named as his accomplices, 
he to contounded and filenced them, with unexpected queſtions, that it 
raiſed a violent ſuſpicion in the King. But as there was not proof ſufficient 
to verify ſo grievous an accuſation, the matter was paſſed over in filence, 
and the gentleman condemned to die for his other offences. 

This ſuſpicion was increaſed by another circumſtance ; for the Queen 
Mother, goirg out of her apartment one morning to maſs, found a long 
letter upon the ground, directed to herſelf, in which ſhe was threatened, 
if ſhe did not alter her behaviour, and ſuffer thoſe of the reformed religion 


to enjoy full liberty of conſcience, to be murdered, as the Duke of Guiſe 


was formerly, and Maynard, Preſident of the parliament of Paris, who 
was ſhot at noon day by a perſon that was never diſcovered, for having 
paſſed a ſevere vote againſt the Hugonats, in the beginning of the tumults 
about religion. Upon which account ſhe was exhorted to beware of the 
wrath of God, and the attempts of deſperate men. 

All theſe things, and others of the fame fort, which happened very 
day, exccedingly incenſed and exaſperated the King, who, as he grew in 
years, ſtill conceived a more inveterate hatred againſt thoſe that fo obſti- 
nately oppoſed his will: ſo that, the counſel which the Duke of Aua 
had given, being very conformable to his own diſpoſition, and the Hu- 
gorots never ceaſing to offend and provoke him, he had frequent and ſe- 
cret conſultations with his mother about an immediate and efficacious re- 
medy for this evil. The Queen ſeemed to be in doubt which courſe to 
take, but rather inclined to different meaſures. So did the — 
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1566. De [ FE}, ru, both of them av eric to dan 3 and violent proceedings, 
1 ohiy dit2zrecabiec 5 the Ci: mDottion of the From: tor which CE ch 


the; jointly and ſeperately adviſed and intreated © King to be patient, and 

1. } F | y 4 T6 4 Ya , % 
dilemble his ret entinent. Ev a Caron of 7, ITE! himſelt, wich his 
brothers and nephliewes, LOUD: h! HS were not a lictle D. leated to fee inch a 


ſpirit raiſed in him, cou'd nat help hir ng, that they wiſllied he would 
wait till a nic Ee per opportunity occured of excrting it. But there 
was no end of the cumplaints of tie people, nor of wo jealoutice and 
diſtuibances that were continual; . tentecl by the cl. ei ; 0,6 the Hu- 
gots: all places abounded with tam ente ble and b. od e ſenhions. The 


- — 


Prince and the Admiral, ape lt the court, and ſmetimes re- 
turned, but always wick new rremonſtranges and pretenſion:, Wnich ge 
great occaſion both o :uνινι οε un un offers: and, the King | | 
come furious and determined, it vas at llt reidiwed © mal. ule Or force 
as well as policy, and to Cur) tie GxNenme heentivuincgts of that 
It happened that the King of Spar vis goin at tnat tne to ſ ud the 
Duke of Ada governor into Tπνπij,i—, to reſtrain the in Hence of a pcople, 
that, under the pretence of reuigon, but really out oi hatred to the Span: ih 
government, had at once withd: aden themeives from their cbed:ence to 
the Catholick church, and the temyora! Juriidicon oon. The King tiicrefore 
took this opportunity of renewing t112 treaty r Bayonne vii is Catizolick 
Majetty, in conſequence of which, it was agreed, by con:ent of both 
Princes, that they ſhould afſiſt cach ottior in endcavouring to lupprels the 
principal incendiarics of rebellion in their teveral dominions. 

The Duke of Alva marched accordingly witi a great army towards 
the Low Countries, which in many parts border upon France, This fur- 
niſhed the King and Queen with a uli:cient pretence to arm; for, pra- 
tending to be under great apprehenſions ot the Nan 0745, they immedi- 
ately gave orders to hire a contiderable number of Sw!fs, commanded all 
the provinces to have their forces iu rexinets, levied tolutors in Lyonroy, 
under the the colour of ſending tome companies r French intancty into 
the ſtates beyond the mountains, raited money in teveral parts, contracte! 
with certain 7aliaiz merchants to advance them cight hundred thoutand 
crowns ; being now fully determined to employ all theie means to humble 
and reſtrain thole inſolent f. pirits, who, they were ce: rain, trom repeated 
proofs, would never continue in Peace, nor iviter the kingdoni to be at 
reſt. 8 
But the very fame reaſons that obliged the King! to taize this reſolution, 
likewiſe obliged tie chiets of the . 1f01:3's to be vigilant tor their oven pre- 
ſervation. They were convinced oi the King's a — — n to them, by many 
inſtances; that the Queen, being reconciled to the Pope, had deceived the 
in pretending to favour their party; that the Princes of Lorrain had all 
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manifeſt! y tended to their ſuppreſſion : ſo that, it the tu: bulchey of their 
d ſpoſitions only occat fened. them to take up arnis before, they new 
thought themſclves under an unavoidable neceifiry to do fo. And though 
me m. ch of the Duke o Ada afforded them a plauſible excuſe for ſach 
a procce T ng, yet tizy jaw, quite contrary to what was reported, that the 
Y. ing an 1 Quo en Maker even 5o3inft the advice of the High Chancellor, 
were reſol rd not only to furn! mn the Span aras W 105 victaais, and other 
convcaiencics, in their pailage through tome part of Fance into Flauders, 
but allo to ad proviſions into Bre/ſe and Sama. Wulch were in great 
want of them, and could hot © nervwylſe upp Mt i'r a number of forces 
as were to march that wiy, Beſides tins, they nad advice chat the Count 

De Briſic, colonel of the French infantry beyond the mountains, had 
rated fre complies of foot, every one co: ſiting O, two aundred men; 

ud though it was given out that he was to go into tlie e marquis ate of * 
Jace, to koure the fortreſſes in tin t (tits, ye! ne left the grea 1:oft part of 
tem at Lys, and the reſt ſtaid, upon v ariou- pr Sg in Dauphing, 
az places t bected to be at the devotiin of the Hu ng. And to 'be at 
a certainty in this matter, the 7 pe! rſuaded fidelet, 25 ; General of the foot, 
to aſ Lie the command of thoſe levies, which was flatly denicd him. 
They obſerved, that no occafon was omitted of reſtraining liberty of con- 
ſcience, and that the molt inſignificant of their actions were more unfa- 
YOUrably 1 interpreted than all che injuries that were done them by the Ca- 
tholicks. They emembered the rep ulte of Pommorancy, when he ſolli- 
cited the office or Co! OR only becnute he was inc Ainedto favour them: 
2nd tha', when te Ma quis D Elbeut, General of the gallies, died, his 
comman | was mine diateiy givento the Bacon De a G. rd. 3 that Monficur 
ET ru, Mintmrency's bro: her, 1 man who had ſpent all his lite in the 
fea iervice, but of ha ame principles with his brother, might not have 
time to apply tor it. 1 My took notice likewiſe, that when the Marſhal 
Ne Nouralilicu died, Nonticur Gens, Brother to the deceaſed Marſhal 


De Bre, was put into lus piece the very lane n- ht, to hinder the pre- 
tenſions of Audclat aum Al, who had a promile of it. 

All theie things bein confidertl, th Wy 2 ny hended that the King of 
Frauce kept up a ſecret cortelpondence W ich his Catholick M a jeſty, Th 
order to chaſtiſe them lot r: ther late ys hav! iour, and obige them to con- 
form to the Cathol:ck rolivion, And though the King 5 id tent the V 11 
count De Jerrei to be 8 > Periers, a ten that had oocn! V revolted, and 
v1; aban ond by die reel ( 3 xately ted, upon me firſt Goh 
of the canao1, to fave thomelves in the mountuins) yet, by the advice 
of his mother, he ib} mile a nw aeg rag ar co the authority of 
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the power at court; in a word, that all the meaſures of the government 1866. 
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1566. and, to keep them in their duty till the arrival of the Sz and the other 
forces were got together, continued a ſeeming affection to the Prince of 
Cond? and the Admiral, aſſuring them, it was his deſire that they ſhould 
enjoy liberty of conſcience, according to the articles of pacification, and 
left no other artifice unpractiſed that might in any wife conduce to amuſe 
and lull them afleep. The Queen Mother acted in the fame manner; 
and, being aware that the ſubtileſt and me ſt penetrating of the Hrg:1rc7s 
had their eyes chiefly upon her, ſhe endeavoured to conceal her ſecret 
deſigns with the moſt profound difſimulation, and to take away the ſuſ- 
picions that any haſty action or inconſiderate ipeech of the King's might 
1 have occaſioned in them. For which purpoſe ſhe took the advantage or 
i the common report, that King Fhilip had retolved to go in perton into 
| | Flanders, and, whilſt ſhe induſtriouſly ſpread it abroad, with many addi- 
| tional circumſtances, ſeemed to be very anxious herieli, and apprehenityg 

that this journcy of his was with ſome jarther view than merely to tup- 
| preſs the Guex ®, tor which the forces of the Duke of Ava were more 
f than ſufficient : to that by this appearance of concern and perplexity ſhe 


{ made moſt people indeed believe, that all theſe preparations ot men and 
| money were only upon that account. 

il To gain the more credit to theſe appearances, ſeveral of the Lords 
| were ſent for to court, where they held a fort of an aſſembly, at which 
many of the Hugomsts were preſent, and entered into a conſultation, not 
only how to deſend the frontiers, but to make an oftenfive war upon 
the Spantards, if they found his Catholick Majeſty came with any ſiniſter 
intention. 

It was likewiſe reſolved, by common advice, to fend young L' Aubeſpine, 
the Secretary, into Spa:n, who, it was pretended, went for no other pur- 
poſe but either to diſſuade the King from coming in perſon, or to pene- 
trate into the end and deſign of his journey, but in reality to confirm the 
former agreement. To carry on this ſcene of diſſimulation, the Queen 
likewiſe immediately diſpatched father Hugo, a Franciſcan friar, to the 
ſame court, who having communicated the intention of rheie proceed- 
ings to his Catholick Majeſty, it was ſo managed, that, to heighten the 
ſuſpicions in France, his Majeſty ſhould receive L' Aubeſprne with great 
coolneſs, and not only delay admitting him to an audience, but feem to 
make ſmall account of him, and in all other circumſtances ſhew very 
little confidence or ſatis faction in tiie proceedings of either the King or 
Queen Mother; who, on the other hand, never ceaſed making public“ 
complaints of the Spe@zrards, pretending they would very foon declare 
war againſt them. All which was fo well diſſembled, that not only 
common people, and thoſe that were not converiant in affairs, but even 
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the Pope himſelf believed them in earneſt, and ordered his Nuncio to 1500. 
allure the Queen in the molt folemn manner, that his Catholick Majeſty —” 


intended nothing at all againſt the King her fon, and therefore it was 
unneceſſary to make ſuch preparations, or raiſe fo great a number of ſol- 
diers, who, if they were marched to the confines of both kingdoms, 
might occaſion ſome diſturbance that was not thought of before. The 
Queen anſwered the Nuncio in artful and ambiguous terms, neither de- 
nying nor affirming that ſhe had any deſign of war; but faid ſhe could 
not help entertaining ſome ſuſpicions of his Catholick Majeſty's intentions ; 
and complained, that he had by no means anſwered the confidence ſhe 
had repoſed in his integrity, and the care ſhe had taken that the inſur- 
rections in France might not foment the rebellion amongſt his own ſub- 
jects; declaring, however, at the ſame time, that the King her fon would 
not reſolve upon a war, except he was necefiitated and provoked firſt by 
the Spaniards. This indeterminate manner of expreſſing herſelf rather 
increaſed his doubts than gave him any inſight into her intentions. 

The Pope was not the only one that was impoſed upon by her diſſimu- 
lation; for the Prince of Condé, who was of a diſpoſition apt enough to 
receive any new impreſſions, adviſed the King to take this occaſion of 
declaring war againſt the Spanzards, offering to raiſe him a great number 
of men of the Hugonot faction: which ſerved only to exaſperate the King, 
who was not well pleaſed that any body ſhould preſume to have greater 
credit and authority than himſelf in his own kingdom, and over his own 
ſubjects : and though the Queen and the Catholick Lords were perpe- 
tually exhorting him to diſſemble his reſentment, yet he could not forbear 
expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the Prince, and reproving him in private; 
though he afterwards excuſed himſelf to the Queen, by faying, that he 
treated kim in that manner on purpoſe to make him defiſt from his 
pretenſions to the office of Conſtable, which he ſtill follicited, and ex- 
pected to obtain. But the Prince at laſt aſking the King for it himſelf, 
the Duke of Anjou, who had been inſtructed beforehand by his mother 
how to behave on that occaſion, immediately replied, in a diſdainful 
manner, and without waiting for the King's anſwer, That his Majeſty 
« having promiſed to make him his Lieutenant-General, he was deter- 
« mined not to ſuffer any other perion to pretend to the command of the 
« army but himſclf.” The Prince, being mortified at this repulſe, ſoon 
after left the court. The Admiral and Andelat did the fame, but in 
much greater diſguſt : for the Colonels Briſac and Strogzi, having refuſcd 
to ſerve under Andels! as General of the French infantry, the council, out 
of haired to him, determined it, though contrary to the eſtabliſhed cu- 
ſtom, in their tavour. 

The Queen, however, continuing her uſual artifices, ſtill endeavoured 
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Hugonots with much ſhew of kindneſs and ref 


pect, often 


to amuſe the 


——exprefling her diffidence of Spain, her ſuſpicion of the Duke of Alva, 


1867. 


ſured of the truth of their inlor mation. 


and ſometimes introducing the affairs of Scotland, where there were then 
commotions of great conſequence, at which ſhe ſeemed to be much 
concerned, upon account of the good underſtanding that had ever been 
kept up with that crown. She likewiſe to miſtruſt ſome de- 
fign in the Exgliſb, as the court of France had refuſed to reſtore Calais at 
the inſtance of Queen Hlizabetb: and made uſe of many other ſuch arts 
to divert the attention of the Fugonots and lay their ſuſpicions aſleep. But 
as it is a difficult matter to deceive thoſe that are full of jealouiy, and 
narrowly obſerve every little circumſtance, the Prince of Conde and the 
Admiral, being conicious of their own guilt, and not at all confiding in 
the profeſſions of the court, but calling to mind paſt occurrences, and 
maturely conſidering the preſent ſituation of affairs, reſolved to be before- 
hand with their enemies, and take the advantage of being firſt in arms. 
For which purpoſe, upon the arrival of fix thouſand S77/s in the ifle 
of France, at the beginning of the ſummer 1 567, under the conduct of 
Colonel Fifer, a man of high reputation in his own country, the chiefs of 


the Hugonots being come to Yallery, informed their adherents they had 
ſecret intelli 


gence, from a perſon of very great diſtinction at court, by 
which they were adviſed to be upon their guard : for that it was the in- 
tention of the government to ſeize upon the Prince and Admiral, with a 
deſign to keep the former in tual impriſonment, -and immediately 
put the latter to death, and then, by the aſſiſtance of the Sww:ſs and other 
forces, to throw garriſons on a ſudden into all thoſe cities which they 


thought inclinable to the reformed religion, and not only revoke the edict 


of pacification, but prohibit a liberty of conſcience in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

This occaſioned variety of opinions amongſt them at firſt; for ſome 
gave no credit to the intelligence, others were diffident of their own 
{trength, and molt of them very averſe to a war. So that they left J at- 
lery with a reſolution not to proceed any further till they were better aſ- 
But the S being now come 
into the iſle of Frazce, though it was faid at firit they ſhould be quartered 
upon the confincs of Hundre, and the Cardinal De St. Croix arrived at 
court from his biſheprick of Art's, who, the Hiugonots ſuſpected, came 
as Legate from the Pope, by the King's content, to enforce the obſerva- 
tion of the council of Trot, the chiets of that ſaction aſſembled again 
at (Keen; where the Frince, the Admiral, and Andelot perſuaded them 
to take up une without any turther delay : which being at laſt reſolved 
won, tourh wih tine oppoſition, they immediately entered into a 
contultation about proper means to carry on the war. 

Some 
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Some thought it beſt to make themſelves maſters of as many towns 1 367. 
and fortreſſes as they could in all parts of the kingdom, in order to di 
vide the King's forces. Others, from the example of the laſt war, 
thought this would not only be very difficult but of no ſervice, and were 
of opinion, that it would be better firſt to d poſſeiſion of two or three 
places at a moderate diſtance from each other, where their forces might 
aſſemble, and then come to an engagement as ſoon as poſſible, fince 
they could not expect to bring their affairs to a proſperous concluſion 
without ſome great and deciſive victory. 

But the Admiral, after having long and maturely weighed theſe opi- 
nions, ſeemed to place all his hope in expedition and prevention, and 
propoſed a more deſperate, indeed, but far more ſpeedy method; which 
was, to make a ſudden and unexpected attempt to ſeize upon the perſons 
of the King and Queen, who, either imagining they had lulled the Hu- 
gonots into a ſtupid fecurity by their artifices, or that they could not fo 
toon and readily bring their forces together, then paſſed their time, with- 
out any apprehenſion of preſent danger, at Monceaux, a palace of the 

ueen's, and fome other places of recreation in Brie, where they might 
eatily be ſurpriſed and carried away. He repreſented to them, that by 
this ſudden change of affairs they ſhould gain that power, that appear- 
ance of reaſon, and thoſe very forces that their enemies had in the laſt 
war, and by which they had at laſt got the better of them ; and concluded 
with faying, that though the King and Queen, for their ſecurity, kept 
the Si in the fame province where they themſelves reſided, and in 
places not far from court, yet if they came fuddenly upon them, they 
could not receive any aſſiſtance in time; fo that when the King was 
taken they might immediately attack the Sw:/s, who being in ſeparate 
quarters, might eaſily be defeated, and then there would be no body of 
men together in any part of the kingdom that was able to oppoſe them, 
or prevent the progreſs of their arms. All the reſt exceedingly applauded 
this ſcheme ; to that without further diſpute they agreed to meet armed, 
with as many horſe as they could raiſe, on the 27th of September; and 
appointed Roſcy, a town in the province of Brie, very near Monceaux, 
where the court reſided, for their gegeral rendezvous. 

Many have reported, and ſome who were taken at ſeveral times in 
Gaſcony by Monſieur Montluc, and put to torture, confeſſed, that the chief 
deſign of this enterpriſe was to kill the King, the Queen Mother, and 
all her other children, that the crown might devolve upon the Prince of 
Cond? ; but their intention was not generally believed to be fo wicked and 
barbarous. | 
Whilſt the Huganots were making preparations, and getting their con- 
federates and dependants together in ſeveral parts, they conducted their 

B b 2 enterpriſe 
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1567. enterpriſe with the utmoſt ſecrecy : but when they began to move to- 
————- wards the place appointed, the Queen had intelligence of it, though very 
late, and juſt upon the point of execution. For as ſhe never imagined 
the Hugonats could join fo ſoon, or with ſuch privacy, or occaſion any 
inſurrection that ſhe ſhould not have notice of long before, and thought 
herſelf ſecure, upon the account of the Sww:/s who lay to near, ſhe was at 
this time ſurpriſed with danger when ſhe leaſt expected it, having truſted 
too much, perhaps, to the artifices ſhe had made uſe of to deceive them. 
However, being not at all diimayed at fo imminent a danger, and know- 
ing her preſervation entirely depended upon expedition, as toon as ever 
ſhe reccived this news ſhe immediately took horſe, with her fon and very 
few attendants, and leaving all their train and equipage behind, rode 
with great haſte to Maur, which was the neareſt town, not having time 
to reach any place that was ſtronger or better defended. From thence 
they diſpatched one meſſenger after another for the Swiſſes, who quar- 
tered but a few leagues off, in the fame province, and the Marthal of 
Mcntmorancy was ſent to the Hugenets, in the King's name, to demand 

the reaſon of their taking arms. 

Montmorancy, as has been ſaid before, favoured the Prince's and Ad- 
miral's faction; but the flowneſs of his diſpoſition, the reſpect he bore to 
his father, together with his natural modeſty, made him till continue 
with the Catholick party : for which reaſon the Queen thought him a 
proper perſon to be employed upon this occaſion, as it was her deſign to 
amuie the Hugonat forces till the Sui could come up. And it had its 
intended effect; for meeting the Prince and the Admiral upon the road, 
whilſt he informed himſelf of the motives of this riſing, and endeavoured 
to diſſuade them from the violence they intended to the King's perſon ; 
and whilſt they were conſulting and debating, and could not agree what 
anſwer to return, there was ſo much time ſpent, that the Sw2/s, who 
had immediately ſet out upon the firſt order, and marched with the ut- 

moſt expedition, arrived at the place where the King was, and the Hu- 
gonots loſt the opportunity of accompliſhing fo great a deſign. 

Upon this, as it was apprehended that the enemy would be there alſo 
in a few hours, the members of the Privy Council were in doubt whe- 
ther they ſhould continue in the town and ſuffer a ſiege, or endeavour 

to retreat to Paris, which was ten leagues off, and hazard an engage- 
ment with the enemy upon the road. The Conſtable, taking it for granted 
that the Hugonots would certainly attack them in their march, and 
thought it very imprudent to run the riſque of a battle in ſuch an open 
country, as they had but few horſe, adviſed them by all means not to 
expoſe the perſons of the King and Queen to fo evident and certain a 


danger. 
The 
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The Duke of Nemours, on the other hand, thought it not only dif- 1567. 
honcurable, but much more dangerous alſo, to ſtand a fiege in a ſmall 


town that had no iortifications but an old ruinous wall, without any pro- 
viſions or military ſtores. This contrariety of opinions kept them long 
in ſuſpence, and the Conſtable's advice would have prevaiicd at laſt, if 
Colonel Her, who deſired to be introduced into the King's preſence 
whilſt he was in council, had not humbly and earneſtly exhorted his Ma- 
jeſty not to ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged in ſo paultry a place by a pack 
of rebels, but that he would be pleaiced to truſt his per ſon, and that of 
the Queen his mother, to the courage and fidelity of the Swjs, who, be- 
ing fix thouſand ſtrong, would open a way for him through any army of 
his enemies, how numerous foever, with the point of their piles. This 
ſpeech being ſeconded by the urgent intreaties of the Sw:fs Captains, who 
waited at the door of the council chamber, the Queen got up, and gra- 
ciouily commending their valour and generoſity, ordered them to retreth 
themſelves the remainder of the night, for in the morning ſhe would 
freely commit the majeſty and welfare of the crown of France to the 
bravery of their arms: at which reiolution the air reſounded with the 
thouts of the Si, who immediately went to prepare themſelves for the 
next day, whilſt the Lords of the court uſed all poſſible diligence to put 
the archers of the King's guard and their own attendants in good order. 
A little after midnight the S<2/s marched, with their drums beating, 
about a mile out of the town, to draw up: the King likewiſe and the 
whole court, taking a nearer road, came to the fame place at day-break, 
where the Swiſs, having received his Majeſty and the Queen, with the 
Ambaſiadors of foreign Princes, and all the Ladies of the court, into the 
midſt of their battallion, began their march with fo much fpirit and 
bravery, that a more remarkable ſpectacle had not been ſeen in France 
for many years. 5 | 
The Duke of Nemeurs went before with the horſe of the King's guard, 
and the Conſtable followed the battallion with the gentlemen of the 
court. They had not proceeded in this order above two miles, when 
they ſaw ſome troops of the Hugoncts horſe advancing pretty faſt to attack 
them. Upon which the Swz/s cloſed their ranks, and | www wr to receive 
them upon their pikes, with tuch undaunted courage, that the Prince and 
the Admiral being come up to the rear, with a party of fix hundred 
horſe, wheeled about and durſt not charge their battallion, which ftood 
very firm and compact, whilſt the men ſhook their pikes with great ar- 
dour, and ſeemed not at all to regard the fury of the horſe. But the Count 
De la Rochfoucaut with a troop ot three hundred horſe, and Andelot with 
another of two hundred, having joined the Hugonots, they furiouſly re- 
turned to attack them in the rear, At the ſame time the SI * 
about 
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about with wonderful dexterity, and the King courageouſſy ſpurred on 


his horſe to the front of the battle, being followed by the chief Lords of 


the court, who for the moſt part had no other weapons bat their ſword, 
few of them having had time to provide themſelves either with piſtols, or 
armour of any kind, fit for fuch an occaſion. The Hugonots fired forme 
ſhot as if they had a mind to have come to an engagement, but ſeeing 
the reſolution of the Sui, they wheeled off again and kept at a diſtance. 
Thus ſometimes advancing and ſometimes halting to receive the enemy, 
who followed them in the rear ſeven leagues together, they kept on their 
march with admirable ſteddineſs, till the Hugenot commanders, being 
wearied out, and finding they could gain no advantage, partly through 
the bravery of the Ss, partly becauſe all their forces did not arrive ſoon 
enough at the place appointed, left off their purſuit, as the night drew 
on, and retired to quarter themſelves in the neighbouring villages. When 
the Catholick Lords were informed of this, they reſolved that the King 
and Queen ſhould leave the Conſtable and the Duke of Nemsz:rs with the 
Swiſs and go on towards Paris, leſt they ſhould expoſe themſelves the 
next day to the fame, or perhaps greater hazard: which reſolution they 
complied with, and rode forwards in great haſte, and not without a 

deal of danger; for if the enemy had been aware of it, and ſent but two 
hundred horſe before to lie in their way, they might very eaſily have 
taken them. Thoſe that were preſent were exceedingly moved, to ſec 
the Queen with all her ſons ſurrounded in ſuch a manner by the enemy, 
that the whole royal family might have been loſt in an inſtant ; and it 
was a very great chance that it happened otherwiſe, and no leſs fortu- 
nate that there was ſuch a ſpirit in the Swſs for without them it would 
have been impoſſible to eſcape the hands of the enemy. | 

When the King came to Paris he was received with great joy by the 
* who even ſhed tears, out of tenderneſs; and the Duke of A. 
male, who was there before, immediately went, with three hundred horte 
that he had got together, to meet the Swiſs, who did not arrive in the 
ſuburbs till after midnight. The next morning they entered the city 
with the ſame order and gallantry, and were received by the King him- 
ſelf at Sr. Martin's Gate, who highly commended their bravery, and or- 
dered them a donative, as is uſual after victories: after which they were 
ſent back to the fuburbs, where quarters were provided for them. 

At the fame time that the King and Queen left the army, the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain, whom the Hugonots were very defirous to have taken, 
went off with a ſmall train, and through private roads, towards his arch- 
biſhoprick of Rhe:ms in Champagne; and falling in by chance with ſome 
Filugonot troops that were gathering together in thoſe parts, he with much 
difficulty eſcaped from them, though with the loſs of all his baggage and 
equipage. But 
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But the Prince and the Admiral, though they perceived they had loſt 1 567. 
this fair o ity, and their enterprize had miſcarried merely for want 
of diſpatch and expedition, yet reſolved to beſiege Paris, imagining that 
a place fo full of people, and very ill furniſhed with provifions, would be 
obliged to ſurrender in a few days, as there was no army at hand that was 
able to ſuccour or relieve it. For this purpoſe, they began to poſſeſs 
themſelves of all the paſſages of the rivers, by which proviſions are con- 
veyed to Paris, fortitying and placing guards in the little towns round the 
city, which, being but weak and unprovided with any means of defence, 
in this ſudden commotion, were very ſoon and eaſily reduced into their 
power. So that having made themſelves maſters of Montereau, Lagny, 
St. Dennis, the Bridge of St. Cloud, Dammartin, and all the places there- 
about, they advanced, on the 5th of October, up to the very walls of 
Paris, and burnt the windmills that lay on the outſide of the ramparts, 
betwixt the gate of Sr. Honore, and that of the temple, with great terror 
to the Pariſians, and extreme offence to the King, who, in the height of 
his paſſion could not forbear uttering fome expreſſions tull of threats and 
revenge. 

In the mean time, the Queen, upon whoſe care and prudence the well- 
fare of the wile ſtate entireiy depended, uſed all her endeavours to get 
an army together ſoon enough to raiſe the ſiege. For which purpoſe, be- 
ſides the poſitive order that was diſtributed all over the kingdom for the 
Catholicks to take arms, the colonels De Briſac and Strozai with the old 
French inlantry, the Steurs DeSanjac, Savigny, Tavannes, and Martigeuz, 
with their troops, the Duke ot Gwe trom his government of Champagne, 
the Grand Prior from that of Auvergne, and the Marſhal D'Anville with 
what torces they had, were 1ent tor in great haſte, and particular orders 
and letters directed to all the catholick lords and gentlemen in the kingdom to 
come away with the utmoſt expedition ; who inſtantly aſſembled at the firſt 
report of the King's danger; 1o that, although the occaſion was preſſing, it 
was hoped theſe tuccours would arrive before the city could be reduced to 
extreme neceflity, which, by the help of the Sw, and the alacrity of 
the Pari ans, was able to hold out many days. But the thing that diſtreſſed 
the Queen moſt was the great ſcarcity of money; upon which account ſhe 
aſſembled the catholick Prince's Ambaſſadors that were then reſident at 
court; and earneſtly recommended the preſent neceſſities of the ſtate to 
them, defiring every one of them to procure her ſupplies from their re- 
ſpective maſters. She likewite diſpatched Hannibal Rucellai poſt into 
Tay, to ſollicit a conſiderable ſum from the Pope and the Duke of Tuſcany : 
and treated privately with Jahn Corrars, the Venetian Ambaſſador, in whom 
ſhe ſeemingly repoſed great confidence, to prevail upon the Senate to lend 
her two hundred thouſand ducats. To the Duke of Ferrara, ſhe wrote _ 
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1567. the molt preſſing terms, defiring that he would give her leave to make uſe 
———of a hundred thouſand franks that were 10d ged in France to diſcharge ſome 
debts that he had contracted there, and ſent Monſieur De Malaſſiſe into 
Spain for the fame purpoſe. But as the preſent occaſion was very urgent, 
and the King foreſa it would be ſome time beſore theſe ſupplies could be 
raiſed, he called the principal citizens of Paris together, who advanced 
him four hundred thoufand franks. And it happened very opportunely, 
that the Prelates, being aſſembled at that time in Paris to conſult of eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, agreed amongſt themſelves to make the King a preſent of 
two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns for the preſent ſubſiſtence of the 
army. Beſides theſe ſupplies, which were immediately paid in, the King 
being informed, that certain merchants were going to ſend fixty theuſand 
reals into Flanders, and exceedingly offended that they would not furniſh 
him with any part of it, ordered the money to be ſtopt, v/hich was of no little 
ſervice in that exigency. 

The Queen, however, being obliged to have recourſe to her uſual ar- 
tifices, that ſhe might protract the time till more forces and other neceſſary 
proviſions ſhould arrive, and in ſome meaſure abate the fury of the ene- 
my, artfully diſſembled not only her reſentment of ſo recent injuries, but 

of the danger ſhe had juſt eſcaped, and made an overture of a treaty of ac- 
commodation, by Monſieur De St. Sulpice, a perſon in whom ſhe much 
confided, and not difagreeable to the Hugone's. And as that faction did 
not ſeem to be altogether averſe to peace, the High Chancellor, the 
Marſhals of Montmorancy, La Vieux Ville, and Morvilliers, with the Biſhop 
of Limoges, went to meet their deputies, at aplace equally diſtant from both 
armies ; and though the Hugonots propoſed very infolent and exorbitant 
conditions, and ſuch as conquerors uſe to impoſe upon the conquered ; 
yet the other fide, in order to gain time, artfully ſpun out the treaty, 
ſtill amuſing them with hopes, that their deſires would be complied 
with. 3 
The demands of the Hugonots were, That the Queen Mother ſhould no 
longer have any concern in the government: that thoſe who had till then 
had the mana t and direction of affairs, ſhould give an account to them 
of their ings: that the King ſhould diſband all his forces: that all 
ſtrangers ſhould be ſent out of the kingdom, and eſpecially the Halians, 
to whom they imputed the invention of their new gabels and impoſts : 
that the edict of January ſhould be republiſhed, and punctually obſerved, 
with a free exerciſe of the Hugonat religion in all places, particularly in 
Paris: that Metz, Calais, and Havre de Grace ſhould be configned to 
them for their ſecurity : that all taxes ſhould be aboliſhed : that a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be called: that they ſhould have ſatisfaction 
made them by the Lords of Guiſe, who, they faid, had flandered and per- 


ſecuted 
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ſecuted them: with other ſuch conditions; which ſeeming ridiculous, 1 567. 
rather than worthy of notice, eſpecially that article in which it was de 
manded that the King ſhould immediateiy diſband his forces, whilſt they 

had an army on foot at the very gates of Paris, put an end to all h 

of accommodation. But the Queen ſtill continued ſending different per- 

ſons every day, with a deſign to ſpin out the treaty and gain time to de- 

liver herſelf out of theſe difficulties. Nor were the Hugonots diſpleaſed at 

tizeſe delays, ho, thinking a fiege was more likely to ſucceed than an im- 
mediate aſſault, endeavoured to block up all avenues to the city, hoping 

to reduce it rather by famine than force, and that in the mean time the 
ſupplies would arrive, which their friends were raifing, with great affiduity, 

in all parts of the kingdom. But the ſuccours thus expected on both ſides 

were much delayed by grievous and dangerous inſurrections in the pro- 
vinces. For in N:rmandy, Picardy, and Champagne, which lie neareſt to 
Paris, and ſurround it on all tides, the Hugonots had afſembled great num- 

bers, with a reſolution to aſſiſt their party; and as the governors did the 

fame for the King, they were ſo employed there, that they could not go 

to join the army before Paris: by which commotions, the towns and 
villages were harraſſed with ſoldiers, and the roads fo broken up, that all 
intercourſe and commerce were prevented and deſtroyed. 

The Hugenets, at the ſame time, poſſeſſed themſelves of Orleans and the 
new fortreis, which, being hardly finiſhed and ill guarded, was eaſily re- 
duced. The taking of this piace was of very great importance ; for, be- 
ſides the advantage of being in poſſeſſion of ſuch a confiderable city, and 
fo near Paris, they found there three cannon and five culverins, which 
were of no ſmall fervice to their army, as they had not ſo much as one 
piece of artillery before. In Burgundy, they took Auxerre and Maſcon, 
but the laſt not without ſome bloodſhed, as the Catholicks made a vigo- 
rous defence. In Dauphine, they made themſelves maſters of Valence; 
Lyons was full of tumults ; the Sieur De Ponſenac, taking up arms in their 
favour, broke up the high ro.ds, and fomented the commotions within the 
city. The Count of Montgomery ſurprized E//ampes, which was of ſo much 

more conſequence, as it was near Paris. In Languedoc, Nijmes and 
Montpelier had revolted to the Hugonots, and Metz, a ſtrong place upon 
the frontiers of Lorrain, was upon the point of revolting: Monſieur De 
Diſans, who commanded the garriſon, having declared for the Hugencts. 
Upon which, not only the Marſhal De Vieuxville, governor of that piace, 
was obliged to leave the court, but the Duke of Guzſe alſo took a reſolu- 
tion to march that way. On the fea coaſt they had taken Dieppe; and 
in Gaſcony, they were fo ſtrong, that Monſieur De Montluc, having ſuch 
an enemy to deal with, could not fend the aids that he intended to 


Paris. 
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pine, and frequent encounters, for ſome days retarded both the King's 
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Theſe inſurrections, which were attended with much bloodſhed, ra- 


ſupplies and the recruiting of the Hugonot's army. But the firſt that ar- 
rived were the King's forces: for Timoleen, Count De Briſac, who joint! 
commanded the infantry, taking a circuit round the country, — 
woods and vineyards, and having carriages to flank them, arrived ſaſe at 
Paris with four regiments of foot: though Andelot and Muy, who left the 
camp on purpoſe, lay in the road to hinder their march ; and the catho- 
lick nobility came together, from all parts, with great expedition to court, at 
the news of the King's being 

The King, having now no longer any occaſion to diſſemble, ſent a herald 
to ſummon the Prince of Conde, and the reſt of his confederates, aflem- 
bled at S/. Dennis, to lay down their arms, and return to their obedience 
within the ſpace of four and twenty hours, on pain of being declared re- 
bels and traitors. At the a e of the herald, who brought the ſum- 
mons in writing, the Prince of Conde proteſted, in a great rage, That if 
« he ſaid any thing reflecting upon his hohour, he would immediately 
« order him to be hanged:” to which _m himſelf 
ſupported by the authority, boldly anfw « am ſent 

* ; 1x" wa} 3 a N 1 
*« cuting my commiſſion, delivering the writing to him at the ſame time: 
which being read, the Prince ſaid he would return an anſwer in three 
days: but the herald replied, with the fame boldneſs as beſore, that he 
«* muſt come to a reſolution in four and twenty hours.” The next day, 
when he came again for it, the chiefs of the Hugonots returned art anſwer 
in milder terms than uſual, profeſſing, That they were ſtill reſolved to 
« continue his majeſty's loyal ſubjects, and deſired nothing but the pre- 
« ſervation of their pro „their religion, their lives, and ſuch condi- 
<« tions only, as they thought were neceſſary for the ſecurity of the fame : 
« which they would ever acknowledge as inſtances of his royal favour 


e and goodneſs.” 
of an accommodation: upon which account it 


This renewed the 
was reſolved, that the Conſtable ſhould have a conference, the next day, 
with ſome of the principal perſons of that party. With this intention he 
marched out of the city with two thouſand horſe, and having got about 
half way to S/. Dennis, he ordered them to halt, whilſt he himſelf ad- 
vanced, attended only by the Marſhal De Caſe, his fon Montmorancy, and 
L' Aubeſpine, ſecretary of ſtate. The fame was done by the other fide ; 
for the Prince, the Admiral, the Cardinal of Chaſtillun, the Count De /a 


Rochfoucaut, and Andehlet, having left the reſt of their company behind, 


came forwards to meet them. The Prince ſpoke very modeſtly, though 
he did not at all recede from the terms already propoſed. But the Car- 
dinal 


* 
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dinal of Chafti/lon told the Conſtable, N 4 him to rely upon the 1567. 
King's honour, without inſiſting _ OO ty for their lives 
and properties, That they could not tre to the King, and much leſs 
« to him, whohad broken his word, and was the occafion of all the 
« calamities, by having adviſed his majeſty to violate the edict of pacifi- 
« cation.” Upon which the Conſtable gave him the lie, and other ill 
language paſſing on both fides, they parted without leaving any further 
room to hope for an accommodation. 

The King therefore having afſembled the Princes, the knights of the 
order, the commanders of the army, with many of the nobility and others, 
made a ſpirited and reſolute ſpeech to them, in which he faid, « There 


« was nohin that he had ſo much at heart as the peace and quiet of his 
« ſubjects, which had prevailed upon him to make many conceſſions to 
* the Mas, very repugnant to his own diſpoſition and inclinations : 
te that ſome of them, abuſing his kindneſs, notwithſtanding ſo many fa- 
« yours and privileges SAT had boon granted to them, endeavoured to 
<« raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom, by divers ſcandalous im and 
< were grown ſo audacious as to conſpire againſt his own perſon, the 
« Queen, and his brothers: which enormities, would have * juſtified 
« him, if he had not only chaſtiſed but endeavoured wholly to fu 

e them: that however he had not in the leaſt from his firſt reſo- 
ce lution, but, on the contrary, had ſent ſome of the pri perſons in 
te the kingdom to treat with them, even to the 3 his own au- 
te thority, and the diminution of the royal dignity, to whom they were not 
e aſhamed to make thoſe propoſals, which were already well known to 
<« every body: that he was therefore at laſt determined to oblige them by 
e force to what they would not comply with of themſelves : that he 
<« truſted he ſhould eaſily accompliſh his deſigns by the affiſtance of thoſe 
© lords that he then faw „ who, hs | been ever faithful to the 
Kings his predeceſſors, he hoped would not now abandon him in fo 
<« urgent a neceſſity, and in fo lawful and juſt a cauſe: that he therefore 
tc exhorted them couragioufly to embrace this opportunity of meriting 
* both from their King and country, and not to regard thoſe dangers to 
« which he would firſt expoſe his own perſon for the publick good.” 

The Conſtable, who took upon him to anſwer in the name of them all, 
faid, © That exhortations were not neceſſary, for every one there was 
* ready to lay down his life and fortune in his majeſty's ſervice.” And 
then, addreſſing himſelf to the reſt, told them, . That the only true no- 

cc * bility was that which was acquired by virtue : that, as they were nobly 
, © born, they could not, without d ing from their anceſtors, more 
80 worthily employ themſelves than in the defence of their ſovereign, 
« againſt ſuch as endeavoured to extinguiſh his family, and fet up a 
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1567. % King fit for their own purpoſes: that, as they then encompaſſed the 


—c throne with reſolution and unanimity in that place, ſo it was likewite 
« their duty to prepare themſelves, to ſurrourd his perſon with courage 
« and alacrity in the day of battle; that for his part, as he had the com- 
« mand of his majeſty's army, he would be the firſt, though an old man, 
« to attack his enemies.” This ſocech was univerta!ly applauded, and 
ſeemed to excite an eagzrnel; in them all to come to an engagement; 
though many were of opinion that the Conſtable and his family made 
larger profefiions of d: / to the King, than they were inclined to perform, 
and lent too f V urabie an ear to the Hlugencts, who were juſtly become 
odious to the nobility, and deteſted by the Pori/ians. 

he city now began to ſuffer extremely, and was in great want of 
victuals. For the Admiral had, in defiance of the King's army, and at 
noon day, taken pottcttion of tae bridge at Charenter, about a league 
from the walls, and cut off the paſſage of the river, to that proviſions 
were fold at a moſt exorbitant price. But the greateſt dimculty was 
how to ſupport ſuch a number of horſe as were then in the town. Upon 
which account: the Conſtable, being provokted at the clamours of the 
people, who could not bear to ſee the city fo blocked up and diſtreſſed, 
to che great diſgrace of his majeſty's arms, whilſt he had a force much 
ſuperior to that of the enemy, marched out of Paris, on the gth of 
November, and quartered his vanguard at La Chapelle, a place upon the 
highway betwixt the city and the enemy's camp; which ſtep obliging 
the Hugonots to draw clote together in a body, tor fear of being attacked 
whilſt they were divided, they quitted the adjacent villages : fo that many 
of the paſlages were clear again, and the roads open to carry all manner 
of proviſions into Paris. T hey likewite ſent to call back Andelot, who 
had paſſed the river with eight hundred horſe, and about two thouſand 
foot, to ſtraiten the ſiege on that fide. Apprehending that the Conſtable, 
who was ſo much ſtronger than they, would advance (as indecd it hap- 
pened) and either immediately ſhut them up in Sr. Dennis, or oblige them 
to fight at a great diſadvantage upon the plain. 

The Prince of Cond? lay with the main body of the army cloſe under 
the walls of S/. Dennis, keeping that town behind him for his ſecurity : 
the Admiral with the van was encamped on the right hand at $7. Ouyn, a 
village near the bank of the river, which ſerved him at the fame time, 
both for a ditch and a Þr:aſt-work : Genlis and Muy with the rear lay at 
Aubervillicrs, a town on the leſt hand: and becauſe there was a very large 
and open plain on one fide of them, they made a ditch and threw up a tole- 
rable intrenchment, to fecure them from being attacked in the flank, and 
placed a guard there of fix hundred harquebuſiers. But the Fugonz?s, 
entering into a conſultation what was to be done, as they were fo much 

inferior 
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inferior in number to the King's army, in which there were ſixteen thou- 1 -67. 
ſand foot and more than th: ee thoufand horſe, many were of opinion ——— 
that it would be adviſeable to retreat till the ſupplies ſhould arrive, which 

they expected from different parts. The Prince of Card“ and the Ad- 

mia! thought that impoſſible, without running the riſque of an abſolute 

defeat. For the King's army lying fo near, they could not by any 

means decamp without being diſcovered, and conſequentiy purſued and 

attacke l. For which reaſon they thought it would be better to give 

them battle, not only to maintain their reputation, which is ever of great 

conſequence to the heads of a popular faction, eſpecially at the beginning 

of a war, but alſo that they might make a better retreat: for the days 

being now very ſhort, the darkn-{s would ſoon come on and pat an end 

to the fury of the battle, in which they hoped their horle (being in very 

order) would fo annoy the enemy, that they would not be able to 
tollow them that night, by the favour of which they might retire and 
{ecur2 themſelves by joining Andelst. 

a Whilſt the Hugs were buſied in this debate, the Conſtable was not 
idle: for being aſſured they would either make a retr21:, or be totally 
routed if they came to an engagement, he drew up his army in good 
order, and marched with great reſolution to attack the enemy the next 
morning, which was Sf. Martius day, who is one of the tutelar faints of 
the crovn of France. The Duke of Auma and the Marthal D' Arville 
led the van, which was placed over-againit the Admiral: the Duke of 
Nemsurs, with a large body of horſe that were ranged along the plain, 
formed the rear; and the main battle, commanded by the Conſtable, 
was drawn up with its front towards the Prince of Conde, and fu 
ported by the S⁹.ꝗ,Ä , who were flanked by the Count De Briſac and 
Strozzt's infantry. It was now pretty near noon, when the Conſtable, 
perceiving the F:g0nots were reſolved to give him battle, immediately 
advanced with his ſquadrons in ſuch haſte to attack them, that the in- 
fantry, who marched forwards in good order, were left a long way 
behind and could not come up to engage. This happening juſt as the 
enemy could with, their cavalry (in which they had much the advantage) 
wheeled round the Conſtable's diviſion, and attacking it furiouſly in the 
rear, charged quite through, with great ſlaughter of his men. The Duke 
of Nemours endeavoured to ſtop the fury of the enemy, by throwing 
himſelf upon their flank, but finding the ditch in his way, and the in- 
trenchment there ſo bravely defended by the harquebuſiers, that it was 
not poſſible to force it without the loſs of much time, he could not come 
up ſoon enough to affiſt the Conſtable. The Duke of Aumale and the 
Marthal D' Arzvilk likewiſe attempted it, but were prevented by the Ad- 
miral's vanguard, who, having moved from his ſtation, and retired 3 
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1567. moſt to the bank of the river that he might not be ſurrounded, bravely 
entered into the battle: fo that the Conſtable's _— - being * 
on all ſides by the enemy's horſe, and particularly by rince, who was 
Irn poſſibly receive any aſſiſtance, and was ſo over- 
powered by the enemy, that it was ſoon entirely broken and defeated. 
Though the Conſtable had received four flight wounds in the face, 
and a very large one upon his head by a battle-axe, yet he ſtill conti- 
nued valiantly fighting, and endeavoured to rally his troops, when No- 
bert Stuart, a Scotchman, rode up to him with a piſtol levelled at his face: 
upon which the Conſtable faid, © Doſt thou not know me? I am the 
« High Conſtable of France.” Ves, replied he, I know thee very 
« well, for which reaſon I make thee a preſent of this, and immediate- 
fired upon him. The balls taking place in his ſhoulder, he inſtantly 
Il from his horſe; but as he was falling he daſhed the hilt of his 
fword (which he ſtill kept faſt in his hand, though the blade was broke) 
with ſuch force at Stuart face, that he beat out three of his teeth, broke 
his jaw-bone, and laid him for dead by him upon. the ground. The 
Conſtable lay ſome time abandoned by his men, who ran away and left 
him in the enemy's power; but the Duke of Aumale and Monſieur 
D'Anville, having routed the Admiral's van, left off purſuing them and 
came up to ſuccour and fu the main body, by which means he was 
reſcued out of the hands of the Hugonats, who were carrying him away 
priſoner, and with much difficulty conducted by his fon, though almoſt 
dead, to Paris. In the mean time the Duke of Nemours having paſſed 
the ditch, and driven the Huganots out of their intrenchment with great 
flaughter, broke in upon their rear with the fame fury, and having pur- 
ſued thoſe that ran away to their camp, drew up his horſe again, and re- 
turned with great courage into te heat of the battle. The Catholick 
van and rear which had defeated thoſe of the Hugonats, thus advancing 
Cloſe to the Prince's ſquadrons, charged them ſo warmly, both in the front 
and in the flank, that many of his being diſordered, the victory 
manifeſtly inclined to the Catholicks. The Prince of Conde, therefore, 
who had his horſe killed under him, and with much difficulty recovered 
another, and the Admiral, who by the fierceneſs of a Turkiſh horſe, 
which he rode that day, was fo far engaged amongſt the enemy that he 
had like to have fallen into their hands, took the advantage of a very 
dark and rainy night, which was now come on, and having loſt one third 
of their army, retired in haſte to S/. Dennis, leaving the field and the 
of their dead, an evident mark of a compleat victory, to the 
enemy. The Catholicks, though victorious, left off purſuing them, upon 
the account of the loſs of their General and the darkneſs of the night: 
and the foot, who had not had time to engage, returned intire into their 
quarters. The 
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The ſlaughter on both ſides was much more conſiderable in regard to 1567. 
the quality than number of the dead. For as in the King's army none 
were engaged but the horſe, and in the other, thoſe foot only that de- 
fended the intrenchment which flanked the rear, they that were killed 
were for the moſt part gentlemen, and perfons of note : amon 
whom, thoſe on the Hugonots fide were the Count De Suze, the Vidame 

of Amiens, the Count De Saut, the Sieurs De Peguigny, Caniſy, St. An- 
drew, and Garenne. There were few killed on the King's fide, but many 
wounded, particularly Monfieur De Sanſac, a cavalier of great courage 
and experience. The Conſtable died the day after the battle, in which he 
had fought bravely, and with the courage of a young man, in the 
eightieth year of his age, and ſhewn no leſs ardour of mind than vigour 
of body. He was not at all diſturbed at the a of death, but 
behaved himſelf with exceeding conſtancy ; and when a confeſſor came 
to his bed-fide to comfort him, he turned round to him with a ſerene 
and compoſed countenance, and deſired © he would not trouble him, for 
« it would be a ſhameful thing if, when he had lived fourſcore years, he 
e did not know how to die a quarter of an hour.” He was a man of 
great parts, mature wiſdom, and long experience in the changes of the 
world, by which he had happily acquired vaſt riches, and the chief dig- 
nities in the kingdom for himſelf and his family; but he had always ſuch 
ill fortune in his military undertakings, that in every battle, where he had 
the command, he was either defeated, or grievouſly wounded, or taken 
priſoner : which misfortunes were the occaſion that his fidelity was often 
ſuſpected; and even in the laſt action, where he fought bravely till he 
was mortally wounded, there were ſome malicious enough to ſay, That 
* the reaſon of his attacking the enemy fo late in the day, and leavin 
the foot behind, was, becauſe he fought for the King's ſervice inf 
ec = 0 and was not willing to give them a total overthrow, 
e though he had it in his power.” 
It was generally faid of him, by ſuch as ſpoke without paſſion, that 
he was a good ſoldier, a dutiful fervant, but a bad friend, for he was 
always governed in all his actions by the conſideration of his own in- 
tereſt. The fame day died Claude de F Aubeſpine, principal Secretary of 
ſtate, a man of very great eſteem, and a faithful miniſter to the Queen 
Mother. He was ſucceeded by his fon-in-law, Nicholas de Neufuille 
Sieur de Villeroy, who, following the ſteps of his predeceſſor with great 
prudence and reputation, continued in that office to an extreme old age. 
The fame night Andelot joined the Hugonots at St. Dennis, having 
paſſed the river with much difficulty ; for the Catholicks had either taken 
or ſunk all the boats, ſo that he could not come ſoon enough for the 
battle. The next morning, however, which was the 5 
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1567. the Fugonots imagining, as indeed it happened, that the Catholicks would 


not appear again immediately in the field now they had loft their Genera}, 
preſented themſelves in a body, by his advice, on the outfide of the 
trenches, ready to engage again, endcavcuring, by this bravado, to main- 
tain the reputation rather of conquerors chan otherwiſe. They continued 
there in that manner a quarter of an hour, and in their retreat carried 
off ſome of their dead: but having loſt the greateſt part of their foot, 
and moſt of the principal gentlemen amongſt them being either killed or 
grievouſly wounded, they reſolved not to ay any longer, leſt the King's 
army, being provided again with a General, ſhould be provoked to pay 
them another viſit : fo that after they had ſent advice to their friends, 
who were advancing from all parts their aſſiſtance, they began to 
march, on the 14th, with great expedition towards Champagne, intend- 
ing to paſs that way to the confines of Lo 07. 

The Prince and the Admiral had tent the Sicurs De Francourt and 
Chaſtelliere into Germany, when the $:c;/5 that were hired by his Majeily 
firſt entered the kingdom, and perſuaded Prince Caſmir, ton to the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, to raiſe an army in their tavour: for which 
purpoſe they had already ſent him a ſimall tum of moncy, with a pro- 
mite, that when he arrived upon the borders, they wou Avance him a 
hundred thouſand crowns for the payment of his men: „ch promiſe, 
together with the hopes of plunder and booty, fo temptea Prince Casimir, 
and ſeveral other commanders, accuſtomed to live by uch methods as 
are practiſed in time of war, that they preiently took arins, and having 
raiſed ſeven thouſand horſe and four thoutand foot, ſent the Hugenots 
word they were ready with theſe forces to enter the confines of Lerrain. 
For this reaſon they were determined to march that way, that they might 


join the Germans as ſoon as poſſible, and be enabied, by this increaſe of 


ſtrength, to carry on the war in ſuch a manner as time and occaſion ſhould 
point out. The army kept ſo cloſe together, as they were to pats all the 
way through the enemy's country, that not ſo much as one man de- 
parted from the divifion that he belonged to, neceffity having taught 
them diſcipline. Andelat only with the harquebufiers ſcoured the coun- 


try on all ſides, cleared the paſſes, reconnoitred the fituation of places, 
and brought in proviſions : and though they made all the haſte they 


could to reach the confines, yet they were obliged to attack ſcveral weak 
towns in the way, to refreſh their ſoldiers with the plunder, and furniſh 
them with proviſions, of which they were in very great want. They 
proceeded however with ſo much care and expedition, that they did not 
loſe much time, nor ſuffered any of their men to leave their ranks or 


ſtraggle from their company. In this manner, without making any uſe 


of their artillery, they ſcaled and took Brie-cont-Robert, Nogeant upon 
the 


% 
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the Seine, and P „large towns and well peopled, in which, and 1 567. 
the adjacent villages, they found horſes enough to mount all their 3 
and continued their march with leſs difficulty and more expedition. 

In the mean time the Queen, being now quite freed from the 
and authority of the Grandees by the death of Mont maramey, and left bie 
moderatrix and arbitreſs of the Catholick party, was determined not to 
ſubject herſelf any more to the danger of being over-awed by chuſing 
another Conſtable or Gencral of the ar my, but to keep the 0. ereign au- 
thority abſolutely in herſelf and her ſon. Upon w; hich account ſhe ear- 
neſtly perſuaded him to give the command of the army to his brother 
Henry Duke of Auieu, a youth of excellent parts and great expectation, 
but ſcarce fixteen years of age: and the rather, becaule the council did 
not think it became the dignity of the crown for his Majeſty to command 
the army in perſon, or take up arms againſt his ſubjects, as it would 
make them too conſiderable. So that, to prevent all emulations and pre- 
tenſions amongſt the nobility, and to avoid railing any body to fo great 
a degree of power, Henry was declared Lieutenant-General of his Ma- 
jelty's armies in the Privy Council : and, as he was ſo young, Francis de 
Cornaval.t, under wiote inſtructions he had been educated from his 
infancy, and ht de Cofe, Marſhal de Gonor, a man in very great eſteem 
tor his wiſdom and courage, were appointed to aſſiſt him. 

Beſides theſe, there were then in the army the Dukes of Montpenſſer, 
Nemours, and Longueville, Sebaſtian de Luxembourg, Seigneur de Mar- 
tigues, now made General of the French infantry, Jaſper Viſcount de Ta- 
vannes, Timoleen Count de Briſac, and Arman 4 Biron Field-Marſhal, 
who for his gallant actions will be often hereafter mentioned in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. Neither the Marſhal De Montmorancy nor D' Arnville at- 
tended the camp. For the Duke of Mantpenſier being appointed to lead 
the van as Prince of the blood, they pretended that dignity belonged to 
Montmerancy as firſt Marthal of France, who, next to the General, is to 
have the chicf rank in the army. But the King not caring to retract 
what was already done, not only to avoid diſobliging the Duke, but be- 
cauſe he put no confidence in Mentmorancy, and thought it dangerous to 
truſt him with that part of the army which was firft to engage the enemy, 
the two brothers were diſguſted, and choſe rather to ſtay at court, though 
diſcontented, than to prejudice thei rizht. The Duke of Aumale like- 
wiſe leit the army, having the fame pretenſions with the Marſhals, as 
he was the oldeſt commander in France. He did not declare himſelf 
diſcontented, however, becauſe he was not willing to quarrel with the 
Duke of Mont penſier; but, under pretence of going to affiſt his nephew 

the young Duke of Guiſe, with his advice (in whole Province it was ex- 
pected the chief ſcene of action would lie when the Germans came) he 
D d went, 
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1567. went, with the a 
—— where his care and aſſiſtance were moſt neceſſary. 


THE HISTORY OF Book IV. 
pprobation of the King and Queen, to employ himſelf 


In this conjuncture Count D' Aremberg arrived, who was ſent out of 
Flanders by the Duke of Alva, according to the agreement formerly 
made at Bayenne, with twelve hundred lances and three hundred har- 
quebuſiers; a ſupply that was not only very conſiderable in itſelf, but 
had a great effect, as it ſhewed the two crowns were firmly united in 
the fame defign. Under theie commanders the Duke of Aucu marched 
in purſuit of the Fygonts, with his whole army, and eighteen picces of 
cannon, hoping to overtake and engage them before they could be joined 
by the Germans : which he certainly had done, if his Counſellors had 
been as prudent and unanimous as he was deſirous of glory and eager to 
come to an action. 

The Prince of Caude with his army drew near to Sens, the capital city 
in Senncis, but very little fortified either by nature or art, ſo that he 
thought to take it by ſcalado, as he had done ſeveral other towns in his 
march. But the Duke of Gu/Je, who had already reduced Mels into the 
King's power, by his Provincial forces, and left the Marſhal de Ia Y7icrewuille 
Governor there, taking the rout to the part where he was informed the 
enemy bent their courſe, entered very opportunely into that city and 

for a vigorous defence, which put the Prince out of all hopes 

of taking it. However, that he might not be diverted from his main and 
neceſſary attempt, he turned off another way with his uſual expedition, 
and having received a recruit of ſome troops of horſe from Gaſcony at 
Montereau, together with three ficld-pieces that were taken at Orleans, 
which they brought with them, continued his march ; in which, though 
he took all poſſible care, he was unexpectedly interrupted by a very dan- 
gerous and important event. For, being now advanced as far as Ch4lons, 
the principal city in Champagne, he was there met by the Marchioneſs of 
of Rottelin, his mother-in-law, who was fent from the court to make a. 
new overture of peace, but with an intention, as many faid, only to 
hinder the Prince's march, and amuſe him till the King's army could 
come up. And indeed the event confirmed this ſuſpicion. For ſhe, 
having imprudently propoſed a ſuſpenſion of arms for three days, in which 
the King's deputies were to come to a place appointed, and the Prince 
having no leſs imprudently accepted it, with a deſign to refreſh his army 
after ſo hard a march, the deputies did not appear. But the Duke of 
Arjcu, preſſing forwards his march with great eagerneſs, arrived fo near 
the cainp at the expiration of the truce, that it was thought adviſeable to 
attack them without further delay. For he knew the Hlugenais were not 
only weakened and fatigued with their ſpeedy march, but obliged to 
encamp upon the plains of that province in fuch an open and diſad- 
vantageous 
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vantageous ſituation, that they could neither defend themſelves nor avoid 1567. 
a battle; and if they came to engage, he made no doubt of gaining a com 
pleat victory, being ſo much ſuperior to them in number. 

The Count De Briſac, who led the firſt troops of the army, imagining 
that all the reſt followed, as it had been before determined, and accord- 
ing to which reſolution they had marched with great expedition, furiouſly 
attacked the laſt ſquadrons of the enemy, commanded by the three captains 
Baſſet, Du Bois, and Clery, and having put them to flight without much 
reſiſtance, purſued the reſt, who ran away as faſt as they could to fave 
themſelves. Monſieur De Marligues followed the Count De Briſac' 
example with part of the van, and having overtaken three hundred horſe, 
that brought up the enemy's rear, and were retreating, began a hot ſkir- 
mith, to keep them in play till all the army came up. But whilſt the 
Marſhal of Gonor and Carnavalet, who were the Duke's chief counſellors, 
were too formal and exact in drawing up the army, or ele, as it was 
faid, contrived delays on purpoſe to prevent the deſtruction of ſo many of 
the nobility, to whom they were nearly related, they gave the Hagonats 
time to make their eſcape. For the Prince and the Admiral, having 
given order, that the three hundred horſe, which were in the rear, ſhould 
tupport the charge of Martigurs as long as they could, retreated with fo 
much ſpeed, that they marched more than twenty French leagues in three 
days, and did not ſtop till they had paſſed the Meuſo, a river upon the 
confines of France, and got ont of the kingdom into a place of ſecurity : 
where, though freed from the danger of being overtaken and defeated by 
the enemy, they laboured under the apprehenſion of a much greater 
misiortune. For being arrived at Pont d Moſer, a place in the territories 
of Larrain, where they expected to have met the Germans; and neither 
tinding them there, nor hearing any news in the country of their approach, 
the ſoldiers ſeeing themſelves diſappointed in that hope, which had enabled 
them to undergo ſo many hardſhips, and that they were out of their 
own country, in a ſtrange place, and, which was worſt of all, without 
any manner of victuals or proviſions, were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that 
they reſolved to diſband, and make the beſt ſhift they could, by going 
ſeparately through Flanders or Lorrain, to return to their own houſes; and 
many, being apprehenſive they could not eſcape the hands cf tae Catho- 
licks, through whoſe country they were obliged to paſs, reſolved upon a 
voluntary exile, and to take ſhelter in the cities of Germany, till more peace- 
able times. But the Prince and the other commanders prevailea pon 
them, by their intreaties, exhortations, arzuments, and authority, to defer 
this deſperate reſolution for a few hours, till they ſhould be altogether de- 
ſtitute of any means of ſubſiſtance. 

They continued two whole days in this diſtreſs and anxiety, till on the 

D d 2 morning 
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THE HISTORY OF Book IV. 
morning of the third, when deſpair began to renew their former reſolution, 


they unexpectedly received the welcome news that Prince Ca/imir was 
upon his march, and not far from them. Every private ſoldier then ten- 
derly embraced his comrade with the utmoſt joy, congratulating each 
other, as if they had been reicucd from deſtruction, and marched for- 


wards, with great ſpirit and alacrity, to meet the Germam, as their benefactors 


and deliverers. Eut the commanders were now in greater trouble and 
perplexity than ever: for, having promiſed to pay Prince Ca/72:r and his 
troops, a hundred thouſand crowns at their arrival upon the confines, 
and being unable to diſcharge not only the whole ſum but the leaſt part of 
it, they took it for granted that the Germans would advance no further, 
and faw all their hopes, which had ſupported them in ſo many perils, 
entircly vanith. The Prince of Cond”, however, having called all the 
army together, laid before tliem the diſtreſs they were in, telling them, 
that 45 the general welfare depended upon their being cheartully joined by 
the Germans, it vas neceſſary to provide for. the publick occaſions, though 
to their private lots at preſent, and ſtrip themſelves of what little they had 
left to maintain their liberty and common ſaſety. Thus exhorting them 
all to contribete whatever was in their power, and two miniſters being 
deputed to receive the money, or whatever elfe was brought in, he was 
the firſt that gave not only all his money and plate, but "the very ring 
from his finger, and every thing elſe that he had of any value for the fa- 
tisfaction of the Germans. This example being followed with the fame 
chearſulneſs, not only by the Admiral and all the chief officers and gentle 
men, but by the common ſoldiers, and even the footmen and boys in the 
camp, they raiſed the ſum of thirty thouſandcrowns: with which, and the 
addition of infinite promiſes, the Germans were pretty well contented, 
and the two armies joined upon the 11th of January in the year 1568. 
Ihc armies being thus united, when the men had repoſed themſelves 


a few dys, they reſoived to return the ſame way through Champagne to 


Bede, nut only to reireth the ſoldiers in a plentiful country, and full of 
towns, where they mignt be ſheltered from the inclemency of the winter, 

but once more to diſtreſs the city of Paris and the country round about it; 

that being the principal feat of the catholick party, and on the poſſeſſion 
ef which the protperity of either party was ever thought to depend, during 
the hole courſe of the civil wars. They were likewiſe ſpurred up to 
this rcſolution by the deſire of fuccouring Orlcans, as they knew it was 
much ſtracened, and to gain an opportunity of joining the forces of 


Prevence and Dauphine, which, they had intelligence, were marching in 


great numbers that way. 
Francis, Seigneur de la Notte, a man of great wiſdom and courage, who, 
in his tunc, was a principal leader in the Hugonot faction, had ur 
{elf 
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himſelf of Orleans at the late breaking out of theſe diſturbances, and taken 1568. 
the fortreſs, which was then building by the King's order, but not fo tho 


roughly finiſhed that it could make any great defence. Into this plage, as 
the ſtrongeſt they were maſters of, all the wives and children of the princi- 
pal lords of that faction had retired for ſafety, but not with proviſions ſuf- 
ficient to hold out long againſt a powerful enemy. This being known to 


Monſieur De la Valette, a colonel in the light horſe, and the Count Siarra 


Martincago, a Breſcian in the King's ſervice, they got together ſeven hun- 
dred horſe and four thouſand foot, and came before that city; which be- 
ing but poorly garriſoned, and ill provided with other things neceſſary to 
maintain a ſiege, was fo diſtreſſed, that it muſt either be given up to 
the Catholicks, or taken by force in a few days, if it was not relieved. 
Upon this conſideration, the Hrgonot army made great haſte into thoſe 
parts, the commanders imagining they might very likely have an oppor- 
tunity of coming toan engagement upon their march, which they would 
not have declined : for, as they had not ſufficient to ſupport themſelves long, 
neceſſity obliged them to try tlie event of a battle as ſoon as poſſible. The 
Duke of Aijcu likewite wiſhed for it; for being very young and deſirous 
of glory, he was in hopes of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, by his courage and 
eagerneſs to fight, and to make his name known and reſpectable to other 
nations, at the very beginning of his life: but the Queen, who had other 
deſigns, ſoon diſſuaded him from this reſolution. She determined, not- 
withſtanding the inconveniencies of the ſeaſon, to go in perſon to the Duke 


of Anjou's army: for, not relying upon any body ſo much as herſelf, ſhe 


intended to make a ſtrict enquiry into the foundation of the report that was 


tpread abroad, and to remedy thoſe diforders which, it was faid, had 
lately prevented them from gaining a victory. For theſe reaſons, ſhe ſet 
out, and arrived at Chalns, with ſuch expedition as ladies ſeldom uſe to 
make upon the road. From thence ſhe proceeded to the camp, where 
ſhe called a council of the chief commanders, and deſired to be particu- 


larly informed of the reaſons, why they neglected an opportunity of en- 


gaging and deſtroying the enemy. The Duke of Mentperfier, who was a 
man of great addreis, and cautious of giving offence to any one, ſpoke am- 
biguoully of the late tranſactions, commending the Duke of Aꝛjou, and 
imputing the miſcarriage to ill fortune. The Duke of Nemaurs excuſed 
himſelf by faying, that he marches forwards to ſupport Martigues, and 
did not know what was done or determined in the camp. But Monſieur 


De Tavannes ſpoke more ircely, though he named no particular perſon, 


and blamed the irrefolution, the demurs, the idle delays and difficulties 
that had been raiſed: intimating, tat the differences which ſubſiſted 


in the council, and the tendernets that tome people had ſhewn for the 


Hugonots, were the occaſion of ſo much coolneſs in the army. 


After. 
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1568. After this, they entered into a conſultation what courſe it was beſt to 
—— take for the future; in which, many, out of complaiſance to the General, 
ve it as their opinion, that they ought to come to an engagement with 
83 But the Queen repreſented to them, in a very pathetick man- 
ner, that the event of a battle would be very different to the two parties, 
for if the King loſt the day, it would throw the kingdom into the utmoi 
confufion, and oblige him in a great meaſure to leave it a prey to the 
| Hugonots : whereas if the other ſide happened to be defeated, they would 
loſe nothing but ſome pitiful baggage that they had with them, and the 
remains of thcir deſperate fortunes, which, it was plain, would be entirely 
conſumed in a little time. She likewiſe laid before them the difference 
that there was in the means to maintain a war, as the King was able to 
keep his army a long time, and ſupply it with proviſions and neceſſaries 
from different parts: but the Hugonets, being deprived of all ſupplies, and 
reduced to ſuch extreme miſery chat they had nothing to live upon, ex- 
cept what little they got by pillaging the country, could not long ſupport 
the greedineſ; and rapacity of the Germans ; fo that they would bz oblige 
to diſperſe of themſelves, and the King might ſecure a victory, which, i 
they came to an engagement, would depend much upon chance: there 
were many other ways, the ſaid, to diſſipate this army, and, if all ſhouid 
fail, they ought rather to endeavour, by an accommodation, to ſeparate and 
divide the enemy's forces, than to expole his majeſty's ſubjects to be de- 
voured and caten up by foreigners, in the courſe of a mitcrable and do- 
ſtructive war: and for the Duke of Aijcu, it was no leſs worthy of a 
Prince and a great commander to overcome by policy and conduct, than 
by violence and force of arms; and that at his firſt entrance upon action, 
he ought to be careful to ſhew himſelf prudent and moderate, as well as 
reſolute and courageous. 

The General being prevailed upon by theſe arguments, it was deter- 
mined that he ſhould keep at a little diſtance always from the enemy, 
and near ſome ſtrong town, to avoid being forced to a battle, and endca- 
vour to ruin them entirely by prolonging the war, which muſt ſoon hap- 
pen, as they were already to weak. And becauſe both Carnavalet and 

the Marſhal De Gonor were no leſs ſuſpected in the camp, than at court, 
of favouring and holding a tecret correipondence with the Hugonets, they 
were removed from about the Duke's perſon, and the Count De Briſac 
and Martigues put into their places, one tor courage and the other for 
conduct, eſteemed the fitteſt men by the Queen for that purpoſe. But 
| ſhe made the Duke of Aumale chief over them, who came back again to 
the army alter the enemy had repaſicd the Mere, and publickly recom- 
mended the care and direction of her fon to him, as the oldeſt com- 
mander in die kingdom. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt the war was thus carried on in Champagne, by the main armies 1568. 


and principal officers, the other parts of the kingdom were very far from 
being at peace: all places were full of tumult and ſlaughter, by the con- 
tinual inſurrections of the Hugonats. For, as they had made themſelves 
maſters of many towns in different parts at the beginning of theſe com- 
motions, the provinces were fo divided, that a dangerous war was kindied 
in every, even the molt obſcure and remote corner of Fance, with infinite 
inveteracy in both factions. In Languedic, Monfieur D' Acher carried 
every thing before him: the Viſcount De F:y-uſe, who commanded there 
for the King, not having force ſufficient to ſuppreſs the numbers of the 
Hugondts, or to oppoſe the boldneſs and activity of their leader. In Pro- 
vence, Mouvans and Montbrun, men that had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
the violence of their proceedings, grievouſly harraſſed the catholick party, 
that was under the command of the Count De Symmerice. Gaſcony was 
full of diſturbances, and all in arms. But Monfieur De Mantluc, an old 
experienced officer, had damped the fury of the Higonots in fo many en- 
counters there, that they thought it the beſt way to quit the country, and 
Red, though with much difficulty, to their main army. In Derphine, 
Des Geres, the King's lieutenant, and the Sieurs De Morjals and Terride, 
who were upon their march towards Paris, had often ſkirmiſhed with 
the Hugenols forces and got the better of them, and at laſt obliged Mon- 
ſicur De Ponſcnac to leave thoſe parts, by which means, the roads to Lions 
became open again: but he being afterwards joined by the Counts De 
Montelair, De Paulin, and Bourniquet, bravely engaged the forces of Au- 
vergne and Dauphine ; and though the battle was obſtinate and bloody, the 
King's party got the advantage at laſt, to the great prejudice of the ene- 
my, eſpecially as Ponſenac, who gave life to the war more by his fierce- 


neſs and refolution than any thing elſe, was killed in the retreat, with 


many others. 


At tae ſame time Lewis Gonzague, Duke of Nevers, who conducted 
four troops of horſe out of Piedmont, that were raiſed in Taly by the Pope, 
with fix companies of Talian foot, two French regiments, and four thou- 
ſand Swiſs, lately taken into pay to join the Duke of Anjou's army, arrived 
opportunely in Burgundy to ſuppreſs the remainder of the Hugonots in thoſe 
parts: for, after he had ſeveral times engaged and defeated them, he at 
laſt laid fiege to Maſcun and took it, by which the rebels there had now 
no place of ſtrength left, where they could retire to. From /3urgiummdy, he 
marched to join the Duke of Arjou ; but returning, not many days after, 
with a few horſe to viſit his own eſtate, he was attacked by the enemy, 
and, though he repulſed them with his uſual valour, yet he received io 

jevous a wound in the knee, that he was lame all his life after. 

But the King's party ſuſtained a greater and more conſiderable loſs in 

2 AXaintoigne. 
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1568. Xaintoigne. For by the negligence or connivance of Monſieur De Jar- 
nac the Governor, and the practices of Trucarez, the principal deputy, 
or Eſchevin, as they call it, of Rochelle, that city revolted to the Hugonors, 
which being ſtrongly ſituated upon the ſea coaſt, and not very far from 
England, encompaſſed on all fides either by the ſea or moraſſes, rich and 
populous by commerce, abounding in proviſions, and convenient tor the 
reception of ſuccours from other parts, was cver after a fanCtuary and 
ſafe reſort for all thoſe who adhered to that faction. 

In the mean time, both armies continued their march through Cham- 
pagne, taking the direct road that leads to Paris. The Hugor:sts kept 
cloſe together, and durſt not attempt the taking of any towns by the 
way, for fear of giving the Catholicks an opportunity of fighting them at 
an advantage. The King's encamped in ſtrong and ſecure places, and 
had no other deſign but to prevent the enemy from executing any im- 
portant enterpriſe. With this circumſpection they both kept on their 
march, till the Hugonors forces arrived in Bearfſe, at the end of February, 
and the King's not far from Paris. But the Prince of Conde having raited 
the ſiege at O/lians (for at the news of his approach La I alelte and A 
tinengo, not being able to reſiſt him, were obliged to retire) was reduced 
to great difficulties by this manner of procceding in the Duke of Aigen, 
who, he perceived, was determined to avoid all occaſions of coming to an 
engagement, and to prolong the war: by which he knew his army 
would ſoon be deſtroyed, as he had neither money nor proviſions to ſup- 
port or keep his men together, that were all voluntiers, nor was able to 
latisfy the importunities of the Ger maus, who were continually mutiny- 
ing; fo that he was in much perplexity, and daily held councils of war, 
to conſult what was beſt to be done in fo urgent a neceſſity. At laſt, 
to try whether he could force the Catholicks to that, which they did not 
ſeem inclined to of themſelves, he refolved to beſiege Chartres, which, 
for extent and number of inhabitants, is one of the principal cities in 
France, and ſo near Paris, that (with its adjacent country) it furniſhes 
a great part of the proviſions that are carried thither ; imagining that the 
Duke of Anjou, for his own credit, and the reputation of the King's 
army, would never ſuffer that place to be taken for want of relief. Fer 
which reaſon, and that he might not give them time to reinſorce the 
garriſon or fortify the town, he marched twenty Ic22ues with his horſe 
in two days, and fat down before it on the 2d of March. 

Monfieur De Ligneres, a cavalier in high repute, was ſent to com- 
mand in the town, with fifteen veteran companies of foot, and about two 
hundred horſe, who greatly annoyed the enemy at the beginning of the 
ſiege, and kept them at fome diſtance for a while, by frequent allies 
and ſkirmiſhes, but was at laſt obliged to confine himicif to the defence 


o 
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of the walls: for the Hugonols, having taken poſicflion of all the paſſes, 1368. 
and placed guards in the avenues, battered that part of the wall which 


joins to 2 — gate ſo furiouſly with four pieces of cannon, that on the 
ſixth day they deſigned to have made an aſſault, if the beſieged had not, 
with much labour and diligence, thrown up a rampart on the } inſide, with 
caſemates and other works, which prevented them irom entering at the 
breach. 

The fiege of Chortres, however, changed the face of f affairs, and w 
the Catholicks to great difliculties. For, to relieve the town with all 
their forces, was contrary to the former reſolution: and to let jt be taken 
would not only be a very confiderable loſs, but of much prejudice to their 
reputation : and that which then happened to Chartres, they appre- 
hended would ſoon be the fate of many other principal towns, by ſuc- 
couring which, they ſhould be obliged to hazard the uncertain event of 
a battle: and if they did not fuccour them, they would be taken beſore 
their eyes. For theſe reaſous, after many fruiticts attempts to throw 
men and ammunition into the town, the Queen, in this exigency, had 
recourſe to her old expedient, which had ſo olten tucceeded, and propoſed 
a treaty of accommodation. 

Se had begun to make new overtures of peace, when ſhe left the 
camp; for ſeeing foreigners already entered into the kingdom, and 
the crown in danger again amongſt ſo many deff erate enemies, ſhe 
thought it neceſſary to keep the treaty ſtill on foot, that, having ſeveral 
ſtrings to her bow, ſhe might make ute of them as occafion ſhould re- 
quire. For this purpoſe, after ſhe had conferred with ſome perſons that 
were ſent by the Prince to treat with her at Ch-/ſons, ſhe returned to 
Paris, and took with her Odette, ſome time Cardinal of Cha#til/on, Te- 
Ig, who was dettined to be the Admiral's fon-in-law, and Monfieur 
De Bonchovannes, a man in great eſteem amongſt the Hugoncts. But 
not being willing that they ſhould enter into the city, for fear of ſome 
tumult amongſt the people, who were furiouſly incenfed, and abhorred 
the name of peace, they ſtaid at Bois de Vincennes, and at laft came to a 
convent of the order of &. Francis de Paul, about a mile out of the town ; 
where they had teverol conferences about a treaty, which went on very 
ſlowly at firſt; after Chartres was beſieged, however, it was preſſed with 
10 much carneitneis, that the Higonots, without much diflicu'ty, obtemed 
very advantageous conditions. 


But when the deputies returned with the propoſals, the Prince of 


Conds, the Admiral, the Vidame of CEartres, and tome others of the 
chieis, imagining they could never be ſecured by a peace, choſe rather 
to maintain a hazardous war than come to a reuonable agreement, and 
retuted to accept ** alledging, that the better and more ſpecious the 
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1568. terms appeared, the more they were to be ſuſpected; and that if ſome 


ſtrong places were not ſuffered to remain in their hands, where they 
might ſtand upon their defence, they ought not by any means to come 
to an accommodation, but to purſue the war, and leave the event to 
God's will and pleaſure. The Qucen, being informed of this, and 
knowing that the generality of the Huygonots were tired of the expence 
and danger of the war, and deſired a peace, provided they might erde 
liberty of conſcience, and come off with ſome ſhew of reputation, ſent 
Lewis de Lanſac, Ribert de Combaut, and Henry de M:jmes, Sieur De 
Malafiſe, men of popularity and addreis, to their camp: who, under 
pretence of treating with the chiefs, began, as is natural, to talk of the 
affair amongſt ſome of their relations, in the company of the nobility, 
and in the mectings of private perſons, expatiating upon the honour and 
advantage of the conditions that the King was willing to grant, in order 
to prevent the deſtruction of his ſubjects ; and faid, that all grievances 
ſhould be redreſied, and a free exerciſe of their religion allowed them as 
before; that every one ſhould be put in poſſeſſion again of the dignities 
and eſtates which they enjoyed betore the war ; that their lives ſhould be 


| late, and tlicy ſhould not only be exempt from thoſe expences, which 


had ruined and impoveriſhed their families, but reſtored to their coun- 
try, their honours, the comfort of their wives and children ; that, from 
living like exiles and vagabonds, they ſhould be permitted to return to 
their former quiet and telicity ; ſo that the reaſons and fuſpicions now 
ceaſing, for which they had taken arms, there was no longer any oc- 
cafion to continue the war: frem whence it manifeſtly appeared, how 
little they intended the peace and advantage of the publick, who were 
averie to an accominodation, and that, under a pretence of religion, they 
only endeavoured to uſurp an unjuſt authority and a dangerous power. 
By theſe inſinuations, which were reported again, and inſtilled into the 
people, under the ſoſt and plauſible name of peace, there was ſuch a tu- 
mult ſuddenly raiſcd in the army, that the nobility and private ſoldiers 
unanimouſly cried out (as in publick concerns every body pretends to 
meddle and direct) and threatned to abandon the Prince, if he did 
not accept of the conditions that were propoſed ; and, as the King had 
offered, in a great meaſure, to fatisfy the Germans, even Prince Ca/imir 
himſelf favoured and approved the opinion of thoſe that demanded a 
peace, either from the apparent equity and moderation of the terms, or 
becauſe he did not think himſelf ſufficiently recompenced and paid as he 
expected ; whereas he ſhould be ſure to receive his arrears immediately 
upon concluſion of a peace. But the chief commanders ſtill perſevering 
in their opinions, the Admiral anſwered, in the name of the reſt, and 
endeavoured to make it appear, that this was downright artifice in the 


enemy, 


„* 
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enemy, who, perceiving they could not ſuppreſs them whilſt they conti- 1568. 

nued armed and united for their common defence, now tried to divide - 

and difarm them, that they might with more eaſe deſtroy them ſepa- 

rately : that things were almoſt brought to a criſis, and if they would 

have patience but a few days, they ſhouid fee the final event: for if the 

Catholicks advanced to fight them, they ſtill had God's providence and 

the ſtrength of their own arms to rely upon : and if they let them take 

Chartres, without offering to relieve it, their fear would be manifeſt to all 

the world, and give them an opportunity of diſtreſſing Paris, which was 

chiefly furniſhed with proviſions from thence : that they had had ſuffi- 

cient experience of their inſincerity, and how little confidence was to be 

put in their promiſes; for, though the King might always intend to 

keep his word, yet ſuch was the power and ſubtilty of the Queen Mo- 

ther, and the authority of the Guiſes, that they perverted all his reſo- 
lutions, and turned that into poiton which they perſuaded many was 

only admmiltered az wholtome phyſick: that they ought, therefore, to 

wait a few days longer, and not ruin thote deſigns by impatience and 

precipitation, which had been judged by every body to be moſt condu- 

cive to their common ſafety. But theſe arguments were fo obſtinately 

oppoſed by the general inclination of the army, and there appeared ſuch 

a diſpoſition in the nobility to abandon the enterpriſe, and return imme- 

diately to their own houſes and families, which ſuffered much in their 

abſence, by the horrible outrages that were committed in all parts of the 

kingdom, that the principal commanders were abſolutely forced to con- 

tent to a peace. 

The miniſters inveighed bitterly againſt the Prince of Conde, ard ac- 

cuſed him with inconſtancy, in defiring to return to the pleaſures and di- 

verſions of the court, and ſuffering himſelf to be fo cafily overcome by 

popular clamour. The Par://ans blamed the Queen with no lefs freudom, 

and did not ſcruple to fay, That ſhe had no defire to put an end i 

<« the preſent diſtractions, but rather to have them continue, that ſhie 

e might maintain her own power; and for that reaſon had forced the 

King to come to an accommodation.” And not only the Pariſiaus, 

but the Pope alſo, and many other Catholick Princes, were aſtoniſhed 

and diſſatisfied at this agreement, as the iſſue appeared to them very 

unlike the beginning, and this reſolution much contrary to that earneſt- 
neſtneſs with which ſhe had ſollicited them to fend her tupplies of men 
and money. When this came to her knowledge, as ſhe was very in- 
quiſitive to learn what was faid, ſhe began to make excuſes to their mi- 
niſters: but had a long conference with the Venetian Ambaſſador in pri- 8 
vate, who, being leſs intereſted and more moderate than the reſt, was 4 1 
likelieſt to put a favourable conſtruction upon her proceedings. _ 1 
Ee 2 e 
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She therefore related every particular circumſtance to him at large, from 
the very beginning, and faid, that King Francis the fecond, her eldeſt 
ſon, being very young when he came to the crown, and of a diſpoſition 
rather to be governed than to exerciſe the regal authority himſelf, was 
obliged by neceſſity to reier the chief management of affairs to her, that 
it might neither devolve upon the Princes of Beurben, as they not only 
aſpired to the crown, but were injected with hereiy, and inclined to fa- 
vour it, nor vet upon the Guifcs, men of vaſt ambition and high preten- 
fions, who nevertheleſs had inch an influence over the King, upon the 
account of his marriage with, their niece, that ſhe Wu forced to admit 
them to a conſiderable ſliare in the adminifuation, and give way to then 
in many things, for fear they ſhould drive her from court, and perhaps 
out of the kingdom too, to the prejudice of the publics and her own 
particular difgrace : that, however, ſhe had conſtantly endeavoured to 
manage in ſuch a manner, tit the kingdom might have continued in 
quiet, and enjoved the blcfiings 54 peace, under a King, truly religious, 
and tender of the welfare oi his {t:hjects, if the violence of the Prince of 
Candi, and the ſpiteſul ſubtlety of the Admiral, had not diſturbed the 
courſe of things, by raiſing an oppoſition not only againſt the Gzzfes, to 
whom they profeſſed an open hatred, but even againſt herſelf, conſpiring, 
by malicious and wicked practices, to deprive her of her life : that when 
all the council had concurred in a reſolution to proceed with extreme ſc- 
verity, upon the diſcovery of the conſpiracy at Ambzrſe, the uſed her 
utmoſt endeavours to appeaſe her enemies by lenity and moderation, for- 
getting her own private injuries and dangers, out of regard to the publick 
good: that the Prince, having continued to raiſe inſurrections in the 
Cities and provinces, and to plot even againſt the King himſelf, had at 
laſt fallen into her hands; on which occaſions ſhe always adviſed mea- 
ſures that were very far from cruelty and revenge, and ſkreened the 
King of Navarre, with many others that were accomplices in the Prince's 
attempts; all which was very plain to be ſeen when the King's di- 
ſtemper was judged to be mortal: for though the Princes of Guiſe vehe- 
mently infifted, that the ſentence of death ſhould be put in execution 
upon thoſe of Bourbon, ſhe reſolutely oppoſed it, and approved of gentle 
methods rather than ſharp and violent remedies : that when ſhe was a#- 
terwards left with the King, who was but a youth without authority, 
and her other children hardly yet out of their cradle, and herſelf a 
ſtranger, with very few faithful friends, but a number of intereſted per- 
ſons about her; though ſhe had more occaſion than ever to guard her- 
ſelf againſt thoſe, who by various means plotted the ruin or diviſion of 


the kingdom, together with her death and that of her children, yet ſhe 


had often borne not only with the fury of the Prince, but the inſolence 
of 
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of the Hugonats, and given way to fo great and urgent a neceſſity, in order 1508. 
to preſerve the peace, maintain the crown, ſecure her children's py 
mony, and gan time till the King came of age: but that the impatience, 
the diſcords and enmities of great men, the ambition of the Princes of 
Lerrain, and the contumacy of the Hugonots, had at laſt kindied up a 
war, to avoid which, God was her witneſs how much the had done 
and ſuffered: that when the faw the flame of hereſy raging through the 
kingdom, and even the Engh/b and Germans called in to invade it, ſhe 
reſolved to try whether the could extinguiſh and eradicate the evil by a 
reſolute war: and, not to be wanting in any thing that might be judged 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the Catholick religion, the kad pdſi- 
tively determined to hazard the event of a battle, which a letter that the 
wrote to the Conſtable, and ſtill to be found amongſt his papers (for ſhe 
knew he preſerved it) would evideat!y prove: that in the fame battle 
the Conſtable was taken priſoner, and the Marthal of Sr. Audret killed. 
and though the victory inclined to the King's party, and the Prince of 
Conde was taken, yet the Admiral ſtill continued at the head of a con- 
ſiderable force, which was increaſed by ſuccours ſent out of #:2/4:d, 
and a freſh and powerful ſupply out of Germany : that by the death of 
the Duke of Guo, which happened ſoon atter, the King's party was 
deprived of a General, becauſe it was neither agreeable to her tex nor 
dignity to take the command of the army herſelf; and there was no 
body elle proper to be truſted with to important a charge: upon which 
account, being prevailed upon by the perſuaſions of many, and particu- 
larly by the advice that was given her by the Duke of Gz/fe, when he lay 
upon his death-bed ; to which the paid the more regard, becauſe at that 
time people generally forget private intereſt*, and ſpeak their real ſenti- 
ments, the concluded a peace, and granted the Hzyugonots liberty of con- 
ſcience, though with no other view than to put a ſtop to that ſlaughter, 
extortion, rapine, facrilege, and other ſuch violent uſurpations and enor- 
mities, which depopulated the whole kingdom : hoping that time would 
diſpel a humour, that, ſhe was very well aſſured, proceeded more from 
private enmities and a defire of power than any regard to religion : that 
ſhe knew this treaty was ſo difagreeable to feveral Princes, that ſome of 
them began to entertain ſuſpicions of her faith ; but, as ſhe was con- 
ſcious of her own fincerity, ſhe had placed her hopes in God, and ex- 
pected her juſtification from him alone : that every body muſt be long 
convinced, that the peace had nat only delivered the kingdom from 
the ſpoil and dev: ſtation of the reiters, but driven the Exglijb out of 
Havre de Grace, where they had ſettled themſelves, and given the poor 
people time to breathe, aiter the many troubles and calamities by which 
they had been harraſſed and undone : that it had produced one great 


advantage 
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1568. advantage in particular, as it had taken away all pretences from the 
- Hugonots of rebelling : that many things were done and ſuffered for no 
other purpoſe but to reduce g.cat men to reaſon, and abate the fury of 
hereſy ; whilſt ſhe was trying, by various means, to accompliſh that juſt 
and pious intention, to maintain the union ot the kingdom, fo neceſſary 
to Chr:/tendom, and to eſtabliſh peace, fo dear to all mankind : but that 
all remedies and treaties of accommodation having proved ineffectual, 
the Hi g9ncts had again taken arms: that the had uſed all poſſible endea- 
vours to aſſemble the King's forces before the enemy could receive any 
ſupplies from abroad: that ſhe had earneſtly exhorted them to come to 
an engagement, which happened at S/. Dennis, but with to little ſucceſs, 
that it was well known to all men things were in a much worſe ſituation 
than ever: that ſince ſhe had prevailed upon the King to make the Duke 
of Anjou General of the army, in order to prevent any private intereſts 
from interfering with the publick good, ſhe hoped there would have 
been an abſclute deciſion of all differences, and peace reſtored to the 
kingdom on Chriſtmas eve laſt : that her jon had not failed on his ; 
for, though he was but very young and not inured to hardſhips, he had 
marched all night with a reſolution to fight, but that which ſhe had 
apprehended in the genera! had happened in his council ; for the enemy 
had time given them, ſhe knew not how, to paſs the Meuſe and join 
with their confederates the Germans : that this event was attended with 
thoſe horrid devaſtations which ſhe had always dreaded, as ſhe plainly 
ſa the body of France, by loſing fo much blood at every vein, muſt 
ſoon inevitably periſh : that the ſiege of Chartres had occafioned an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity either of riſking the whole kingdom upon a throw of the 
dice, againſt an army of deſperate gameſters, or of endeavouring to put 
an end to theſe calamities by a peace: that by ſuch a manner of proceed- 
ing the Germans would be again diſmiſſed, time given to take breath, 
the enemy ſeparated, the danger removed for the preſent, and the care 
of the future left to Divine Providence: that it was nov to be hoped, 
and with great reaſon, they ſhould obtain their defired end, and that one 
day or other the candour and uprightneſs of her intentions would appear 
to all the world. 

Though the Ambaſſador communicated theſe reaſons to ſuch as he 
thought proper, and the Senate, which always inclined to peaceable 
meaſures, did not diſapprove of her proceedings, yet thoſe of a more 
| turbulent diſpoſition could not forbear finding fault with the accommo- 
| dation, and putting ſiniſter conſtructions upon the Queen's intentions. 
| Thoſe, however, who had the direction of affairs, agreed to it, and, 
| the articles being ſigned, peace was proclaimed the 2oth of March, on 
theſe conditions; that thoſe of the pretended reformed religion ſhould 
have 
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have free exerciſe of their worſhip in all parts of the kingdom, according 1 568. 
to the former act of pacification; and that all edicts fince publiſhed to 
the prejudice of it ſhould be deemed as void : that the Prince of Conde, 
the Admiral, and the reſt, ſhould not be liable to the ſentence that had 
been paſſed upon them, the King declaring he was ſatisfied that what- 
ever had been done was with a very good intention, and for the benefit 
of the publick : that the Hugonot Lords ſhould reſtore the towns in their 
poſſeſſion, and difmils Prince Caſmir with his army, upon the King's 

advancing a certain {um of money for their payment: but before th 
left the contines of the kingdom, his Majeſty ſhould fend back all the 
Swiſs, the Talian forces, both horſe and foot, and thoſe which had been 
{ent by the King of Spain into France: that part of the money diſburſed 
to Caſimir ſnould be looked upon as a free giſt from his Majeſty, and 
the reſt repaid, in a limited time, by the Prince of Conde and the Hugo- 
nots. Laſtly, that all the commanders and gentlemen of that religion 
might retire whither they pleaſed, and enjoy their offices and eſtates 
without moleſtation. This agreement being publiſhed in the parlia- 
ments, they began to put the articles in execution: but neither one fide 
nor the other proceeded in it with ſuch readineis and fincerity as the quiet 
of the kingdom required. On the contrary, they both endeavoured to 
prevent it, by raiſing difficulties and impediments upon every trifling 
occaſion. For though the Hugonot Lords, who conſented to the agree- 
ment, againſt their inclination, had diſiniſſed Prince Caſimir, with the pay 
that was promited him by the King, and he had marched towards Lar- 
rain, and from thence, aiter much ravage and devaſtation, retired into 
his father's dominions, yet they would not conleat to an entire reſtitution 
of the places that were in their hands, but ſtill kept Sanſerre, Montauban, 
Albi, Millaud, and Caftres, The citizens of Rochelle hkewite ſaid, they 
were not obliged to ſubmit to an agreement that was made without their 
approbation; and not only refuſed to admit the Governor and garriſon 
ſent them by the King, but made great preparations to fortify and deſend 

themſelves. | 
The Prince and the Admira!, not daring to lay down their arms, much 
leſs to go to court, had retired, the one to Neyers, the other to Chaſtillon, 
where they continued with a conſiderable guard, ready to take any ad- 
vantage or opportunity that offered, till keeping up a negotiation with the 
proteſtant Princes of Germauy, and endeavouring to engage them in new 
attempts, and to raite freſh forces. Many of the common ſoldiers, who 
knew they could not live fafely in their own houtes, and had not ſufficient 
to maintain themſelves, aſſembled upon the confines of Picardy, under a 
pretence of going into Flanders to the aſſiſtance of thoſe that were in arms 
there, which the King had expreſoly prohibited by many ſevere _ 
. ut, 
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1568. But, having put themſelves under the command of Monfieur De Caque 
—— ilk, they ſeized upon the caſtle of St. Vale, in the county of Caux, a 
place very conveniently ſituated not only tor a paſſage into the Low 
Ciuntries, but to hold a correſpondence with Engiard: which, it was ima- 
gined, they durſt not have done without the approdaticn and encourage- 
ment of he Prince of Cond?, and the reſt of the Fugonct lords. On the 
other hand, the King complained that all the towns had not yet returned 
to their duty, and, for that reaſon, would neither diſmiſs the alans nor 
Swiſs, but took the advantage of exceptions, and made uſe of various pre- 
tences, to reſtrain the liberty ; in ſeveral reſpects, that had been granted to 
the Hugonats, many of whom were ill treated by the populace, and num- 
bers puniſhed and driven out of the cities by the magiſtrates, but upon 
other accounts, as it was pretended. 

In the mean time, the King and Queen Mother had frequent conſulta- 
tions how to put an end to theſe diſturbances; and, for this purpoſe, the 
cabinet council was then firſt eſtabliſhed, which did not conſiſt of ſuch per- 
ſons as are uſually admitted, on account of their birth, or in right of their 
places, but of a few ſelect members, that were choſe and thoroughly con- 
fided in by the King, with whom he privately conferred in his own 
ment, and communicated his moſt ſecret reſolutions to them. The firſt 
that were honoured with this confidence, next to the Queen Mother, v/h9 
had the principal ſhare in all their deliberations, were the Duke of A410 
the King's brother, the High Chancellor De I Hiſpital, Lewis de e 4 
Joln de Morviliers Bihop « oi Orleais, Sebajitan de | Ae Biſhop of 
Limoges, Henry de Mi.ſiucs, Seigneur de Malaſſiſe, the Preſident Rene di 
Birague, and Villeroy Secretary oi ſtate, who immediately entered into a 
contultation upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, but found it a very difficult 
matter to determine upon any ting, as there was ſuch a manijett incon- 
fiſtency in the different meaſures that were propoſed: for, if they took up 
arms again, the lame ditficulties would recur that had obliged tem to de- 
fire and conclude a peace. And on the ocher hand, it was not potiible 
to execute their former deſigns by dint c policy; for the chiefs of the 
Hugonot taction did not ſeem at all di (poſed to return to their obedience: 
and to fecure their perſons was very iar from an cafy matter; for neither 
the Prince, nor the Admiral, nor Adel, nor any of their leaders, weou!d 
be prevailed upon to come ncar the court, but were full of ſuſp PICIOn, 
and kept themſelves armed in ſcveral places at a diſtance, narrowiy ob- 
ſerving all proceedings againft them. 

Theſe difficulties held the council many days in ſuipence. In the 
mean time complaints arrived from all parts of nei inſurrections and tu- 
mults, which were raiſed either by the impatience of the Catholicke, or 
the arrogance of the Hugonets, and always attended with danger and 

4 | bloodthed. 
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cauſes of theſe obſtinate and continual tumults. For which purpoſe the 
King took occafion to acquaint the Prince of Conde, that he muſt repay 
the money that had been diſburſed to Prince Cafimir, which the Hugonot 
Lords had obliged themſelves to diſcharge in a certain time, then expired : 
defiring him likewiſe to take notice, that he did not intend that the mo- 
ney ſhould be raiſed by way of contribution upon the commonalty of 
the Hugonots, for he would not ſuffer any other perſon to take the liberty 
and of laying taxes upon his people: but that he expected the 
chiefs of them, who had been the authors of the late wars and commo- 
tions, ſhould fatisfy this debt out of their own eſtates, according to their 
promiſe, as it had been contracted without the advice or conſent of par- 
ticular perſons, when they had called Cſmir, with an army of Germans, 
into the kingdom, only to ſerve their own intereſts. 

The Prince was not a little ſhocked at this demand of a debt, which 


amounted to the ſum of three hundred thouſand crowns, as he ſaw the 


King was reſolved to ruin him and the Admiral, and all the principal 
perſons of the faction by it : for, none of them being able to raiſe ready 
money enough to perform their promiſe, he knew their goods and eſtate; 
would be confiſcated and fold at a very low value, which he was deter- 
mined not to ſubmit to; and having ſent for the Admiral, they had a long 
conſultation about it; after which he boldly anſwered the King, That 
« this not being his own private or particular debt, but contracted for 
<« the ſervice of thoſe who had put themſelves under his protection, to 
e preſerve their lives and religion; and the articles of the import- 
« ing, that he and all the reſt of his party ſhould be engaged for the 
« diſcharge of it, it was not reaſonable that the payment ſhould now be 
« required of him only, and ſome tew other Lords, to their utter ruin, 
« as they were already fo much diſtreſſed, by reſiſting the perſecutions of 
their enemies: but that, if his Majeſty was poſitively reſolved to be 
paid immediately, it was neceſſary to give them leave to raiſe the mo- 
« ney upon the reformed churches, which, he was fatisfied, would wil- 
“ lingly ſubmit to the burden: and, if he did not give them leave, his 
« Majeſty might eafily foreſce, that deſpair would oblige many to have 
« recourſe to new and dangerous remedies, contrary to his defire and in- 
« tentions ; that he well knew this proceeded from his enemies, who 
ce were offended at the peace, and adviſed ſuch precipitate meaſures in 
« order to renew the war: that this was not their firit attempt; for they 
% had already, in many places, cruelly murdered thoſe that were af- 


e ſembled at their devotions, by his Majeſty's permiſſion, and put arms 


« into the hands of the moſt ſeditious people in France: that he 2 
| Ff 8 « hi 


to 1568. 
proceed with more reſolution and leſs regard, in order to take away the 
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1568. © his Majeſty to inform himſelf of what had happened at Rowen, Amzens, 


« Bourges, Orleans, Troves, Clermont in Auvergne, Ligny, and many 
c other places, that he might do juſtice to the oppreſſed, and cauſe his 
« own promiſes to be obſerved : and concluded with deſiring his Majeſty 
C to conſider in his own breaſt what was juſt and poſſible, and not ſuffer 
« himſelf to be impoſed upon or miſguided by the inſinuations of others, 
© nor endeavour to force him to what he could not by any means per- 
© form.” 

This letter abſolutely confirmed the King and cabinet council in their 
reſolution to proceed without any regard, as it looked more like a threat- 
ning proteſt than an apology : and they were convinced, that whilſt the 
Prince and the Admiral had any power left, the peace would never be 
ſecure, nor the kingdom free from the danger of another viſit from the 
Germans. So that, being now at a certainty, they determined to ſurpriſe 
the Prince and the Admiral on a ſudden, if they could, who, contrary 
to their firſt reſolution of reſiding in different places, that they might not 
both be taken at one time, were now together at Noyers, upon the con- 
fines of Burgundy, a town not very ſtrong, nor ſo well guarded that it 
could make any long reſiſtance. But as it was an affair that required 
more ſecreſy than force in the execution, Jaſper Count de Tavanes, Lieu- 
tenant to the Duke of Aumale in the government of that province, where 
he had fourteen troops of Gens d'armes, and the Count Siarra Marti- 
nengo, Who was quartered likewiſe in thoſe parts with the Falians, had 
orders to come upon that place ſo ſuddenly, and ſecure all the paſſes in 
ſuch manner, that neither of them might find any means to eſcape. The 
King thought himſelf juſtified in this ſtep : for beſides their paſt actions, 
the obſtinacy and perverſeneſs with which they had incited the people to 
rebellion, the Hugonct Lords had not, in many reſpects, perſormed the 
articles of the peace, upon which, and no other conſideration, he was 
obliged to pardon them. And he hoped to ſucceed in the attempt with- 
out much difficulty, becauſe when Neyers was blocked up, he might 
ſend ſuch a number of forces thither that it muſt of neceſſity be reduced 
before they could receive any aſſiſtance; and imagined, that neither An- 
delet, nor any of the reſt, had either credit or authority ſufficient to renew 
the war, if the Prince and the Admiral were once ſecured. 

This attempt, however, was no ſooner reſolved upon than known to 
thoſe very perſons againſt whom it was intended. But they ſaw them- 
ſelves encompaſſed by the King's forces: for Martznengo, having ſent 
two companies of foot into Orleans, ſtill continued advancing, under 
pretence of changing his quarters, and was now pretty near them. The 
Duke of Montpenfier and Monſieur De Martigues guarded the paſſes of 
the Lore; the Duke of Guiſe lay upon the confines of Champagne with 


ſeven 
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ſeven troops of lances; and the Marſhal De Cf? was under arms in Pi- 1558. 
cardy, having ſollicited a commiſſion to ſuppreſs thoſe that had ſeized upon 
St. Valery, to wipe off the ſuſpicion which the King had conceived of his 
fidelity ; but the Count De Tavanes had advanced the neareſt, and was 
but a little diſtance from them; fo that they were ſurrounded on every 
ſide as it were with a net. Neceflity, therefore, obliged them to take 
ſome ſpeedy reſolution before the King's forces arrived, who till kept 
advancing, and ſeeing their ruin inevitable if they ſtaid to be beſieged in 
Noyers, they determined to fave themſelves by flight, and retire into 
fome place, where they might not only be ſecure, but raiſe an army, and 
aſſemble their followers and dependants. 

Agreeable to this reſolution, which they kept concealed from their own 
domeſticks, they ſecretly took horſe on the iſt of S ptember in the night, 
with their wives and children, attended only by two hundred horſe, that 
they might make the more haſte and not be ſo eaſily diſcovered, and 
marched with great expedition towards Rochelle, leaving Captain Du Bois 
behind, with the fame number of horſe, to delay the approach of the 
enemy as much as poſſible, if they offered to purſue them, that ſo they 
might have time to make their eſcape : and it happened luckily for 
them that the water was fo very low, by the unuſual drought of the 
ſeaſon, that they might ford the Loire, a great and rapid river, without 
any danger, near the town of Reuen; which otherwiſe they could not 
poſſibly have paſſed, as all the bridges were in the poſſeſſion of the King's 
forces. Captain Du Bois had not the ſame good fortune: for being pur- 
ſued by Martinengo, and overtaken near the river, his men were totall 

broke and defeated, and he was obliged to fly to a caſtle not far off, 

where he furrendered himſelf to Martinengo, who ſent him priſoner to 
court. But the Prince and the Admiral, who had happily forded the 

river long before, marched with incredible expedition, and arrived in a 

few days at Rochelle, without being overtaken ; a town, upon all accounts 

very proper to make the principal ſeat of their party, their place of arms 
and a magazine in time of war. For the Princes having loſt the two 
great and ſtrong towns of Orleans and Rowen, which were fo conve- 
niently fituated for the reception and maintenance of their faction, it was 
neceflary for them to provide ſome other place that lay in a rich, fertile 
country, and had likewiſe the advantage of a fea port. They could not 
therefore fix upon any one more commodious for them than Rechelle : for 
if they were in poſſeſſion of that port, and the neighbouring lands, 
which were very :ruitful and populous, they might cafily receive aſſiſt- 
ance out of Germexy, Finders, England, Scotland, Bretagne, and Nor- 
mandy, all countries that were full of their partiſans, and eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in a town very difficult to be taken from them: ſo that in the 
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diſtreſs were then in, there was not much doubt to be made of the 
lace whither they ſhould retire. Being received then with great joy 
the citizens of Rechelle, and by many of their principal miniſters, who 
had retired thither before for ſafety, they began to diſpatch couriers and 
letters into all , ſummoning their friends and adherents to come 
in to them without delay, not only to ſecure their own perſons, but to 


| unite with them, and form ſuch a body as might be able to reſiſt thoſe 


forces which they knew were deſigned to attack them. 

There was no need of many invitations ; for at the report only of the 
flight and danger of the Prince of Cond, all thoſe of his faction began 
to riſe, and immediat2ly took arms, that they might be ready as ſoon as 
ever they were called upon : even thoſe very perſons that were fo violent 
for the concluſion of a peace, being now tired of lying idle a few months, 
already longed for a war, and were more eager to enter into it than any 
of the reſt, according to the voluble and inconſtant diſpoſition of that 
nation. 

Notice being thus given for their forces to aſſemble, they in a few 
days came in from all parts of the kingdom to Rechelle : thoſe of Poicicu, 
under the conduct of Dey and Befſet ; thoſe of Perigort, under Scubiſe 
and De Puviaut; thoſe of Cahors, under Piles and Clermont; thoſe of 


Normandy under the Count of Montgomery and Columbiere ; and thoſe of 


Bretagne, under the Vidame of Chartres and Lavardine. Andelet and 
La Nowe, after ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Duke of Mompenſier and Mon- 
fieur De Martzgues in their ge over the Loire, arrived fate at the 
ſame place, with a conſiderable number of horſe, though they had loſt 
many in ſome of the encounters. At laſt the Queen of Navarre, who 
was no lets follicitous than the reſt for her own fatety, and deſirous not 
only to animate and ſtrengthen her own party, but to advance the for- 
tune of her ſon, now fifteen years of age, raiſed a large body of horſe 
and foot in Bearn, and came in perſon to the general rendezvous at Ro- 
chelle. Odet, ſome time Cardinal of Chaſtillon, who lived at Beauvais 
near Paris, was the only one that durſt not venture to come thither ; for 
as he faw himſelf ſurrounded by the King's forces, and thought it im- 
poſſible, upon account of the length of the journey, to get ſafe to his 
friends, he put on the dreſs of a failor and went to the ſea- ſide, from 
whence he made his eſcape, after many dangers, into England, where 
he was received with great reſpect by the Queen, and afterwards did his 

party much ſervice, by continuing at that court as their agent. 
When the Hugono? Lords had thus ſpeedily raiſed a great army about 
Rochelle, they in the firſt place, according to cuſtom, publiſhed a mani- 
teſto to juſtify their proceedings, and give a plauſible reaſon for the ſudden 
reſolution they had taken of renewing the war; in which, after a long 
recital 


— — 


— — 
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recital of all the injuries that had been done to thoſe of the reformed re- 21568. 
ligion at different times and they ſet forth at large the imminent 
danger they daily lived in of being abuſed and oppreſſed by the perſecu- 
tion of their enemies, whilſt they continued unarmed; and concluded 
with proteſting, that they had taken up arms only for the defence of their 
liberties, their lives, and the religion which, under God, they profeſſed, 
without any other end or defign whatſoever, and were ftill defirous of 
living as ſubjects in obedience to his Majeſty, provided they might have 
| ſecurity for their lives and conſciences. At the fame time Queen ane 
likewiſe publiſhed ſome letters, directed to his moſt Chrittian Majeſty, 
the Duke of Anjor, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, in which ſhe repeated 
the ſame things that had been ſet forth by the Hugonats in their manifeſto; 
declaring, that ſhe could do no leſs than join the Prince of Conde, and the * 
reſt of that religion, as well for the maintenance of the faith which ſhe i 
profeſſed, as to ſecure herſelf from the treacherous deſigns which the 
Cardinal of Larrain on one fide, and the Spamaords on the other, conti- 
nually had upon her lite, and that of her ſon, and the miſerable remains 
of the kingdom of Navarre. But it plainly appeared, that theſe pretences, 
though ſet off with much eloquence, were either wholly invented, or 
greatly exaggerated by herſelf; and that the chief conſideration that 
moved her to it was the vehement deſire ſhe had to fee Calvins religion 
flourith and increaſe, and her fon at the head of that faction, as the Prince 
of Conde then was, and her hutband, the King of Nevarre, formerly 
had been. 

But his Majeſty and the Queen Mother, ſeeing all the Hugonot com 
manders in a moment retired into a place of fecurity and advantage, an 
army ſuddenly raiſed, and a war kindled, which they had endeavourcd 
to prevent with ſo much art and diſſimulation, plainly perceived the ſe- 
crets of the cabinet-council muſt have been betrayed, and could not tell 
whom to ſuſpect of it, except the High Chancellor: for, beſides his be- 
ing averſe to every thing that had been reſolved upon againſt the Prince 
and the Admiral, it was known, that his wife, his ſon-in-law, and his 
daughter, were all three of the Hygonot religion, and that he himſelf held 
a ſtrict correſpondence with Teligny, who was deſigned for the Admiral's 
ſon-in-law, a young man of great ſubtlety and diſſimulation, and there- 
fore fixed upon by Kim to marry his daughter, as he was acquainted with 
thoſe maxims and principles by which he generally governed his actions. 
This ſuſpicion of the High Chancellor's fidelity, founded only on com- 
mon report and ſurmiſe, made ſuch an impreſſion upon the King, that 
though there was no proof againſt him ſufficient to deprive him of his 
office, yet he not only turned him out, but forbid him the court, and 
gave the ſeals to Monfieur Morvillieres, a man of great experience and 

wiſdom, 
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1568. wiſdom, who, as an eccleſiaſtick, was not only very averſe to the Hu- 

gonet faction, but had not the leaſt connection with any of them, and 

was befides a dependant upon the houſe of Guiſe, to which he lay under 
obligations. 

Ack & Heſpital being thus removed from the court and cabinet- 
council, the King and Queen were deſirous to take away all matter that 
might adminiſter fuel to the fire that was now ready to break out again ; 
and for that purpoſe cauſed an edict to be publiſhed, in which they pro- 
miſed to obſerve the articles of the peace, and grant liberty of conſcience 
to all ſuch as continued peaceably at home, and did not take up arms or 
join thoſe that went about inciting the people to rebellion by falſe pre- 
tences, and for their own private intereſts. But not many days aſter, be- 
ing either prevailed upon by the reaſons which the Catholicks alledged 
againſt this edit, as a means to encourage the practices and deſigns of 
the enemy, or elſe perceiving that the Hugonats were neither reſtrained 
by fear, nor pacified by the King's clemency, but had all unanimouſly 
aſſembled at Rochelle with the fame intention, and could not be withheld 
by any promiſes whatſoever from running tumultuouſly into arms, bein 
willing alſo to comply with the requeſts, and confirm the _ the 
Catholick party, which at that time was the main ſupport of royal 
authority, and defirous to fecure the amity of Pope P:us the fifth, who 
ſometimes by the moſt prefling inſtances, ſometimes by granting parti- 
cular favours to his Majeſty, was perpetually folliciting a prohibition of 
the Hugonot religion: and being reſolved at the fame time to make known 
the ſincerity of their intentions in that reſpect, till then much ſuſpected 
by all Chri/tendom, they iſſued out another edict, in which, after a long 
and circumſtantial narrative of all the kindneſſes and indulgence that the 
King had ſhewn to the Higgs, in order to reduce them to a right un- 
derſtanding, and after a particular enumeration of the various inturrec- 
tions and conſpiracies with which, in contempt of his Myeſty's grace and 
favour, they had continually diſturbed and laid waſte his kingdom, by 
bringing in foreigners and mortal enemies to the French nation, to in- 
vade and poſſeſs the ſtrongeſt places and moſt flouriſhing parts in his do- 
minions, thcy at laſt revoked all edits that had been publiſhed concern- 
ing religion, and annulled the late treaty of peace which had been made 
only for a time, and, by way of proviſion, expreſſly ordaining and com- 
manding, that the exerciſe of any religion whatſoever, except the Raman 
Catholick, which had been conſtantly obſerved by his Majeſty and the 
Kings his preveceſicrs, ihould be abſolutely prohibited in all parts of 
the kingdom: baruthing the Calvuiniſt miniſters and preachers out of every 
town and place under his dominion, and enjoining them, upon pain cf 
death, to quit the kingdom in fifteen days; pardoning all things paſt in 


matters 
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matters of religion, out of his ſpecial grace ; requiring, for the future, 1568. 
a general conformi to the rites of the Catholick church, on pain of ca- 
pital puniſhment : ly declaring, that no perſon ſhould be admitted 
to any office, employment, dignity, or magiſtracy whatſoever till he had 
firſt made a profeſſion of his faith, and that he would in all reſpects con- 
form himſelf to the worſhip and ceremonies of the Roman religion. 

This conſtitution being publiſhed amidſt an incredible concourſe of the 
Pariſians, and received with exceeding joy by all the parliaments, 
plainly ſhewed that it had ever been the intention of the King and Queen 
to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the Hugonoi party, but that they were deſirous to 
do it without the noiſe of war, and with as little prejudice to the people, 
or danger of diſmembering the kingdom, as poftible. But as all the art, 
and patience, and diſſimulation which they had fo long practiſed did not 
meet with the deſired ſucceſs, they now at laſt laid aſide the maſk, and 
declared an implacable war againſt the Hugenst ſaction. 

They were not leſs active in making preparations for the field, than 
reſolute and ſevere in their decrees: for the Duke of Anju being declared Wl 
Lieutenant-General of all the provinces, ſoon afiemblcd an army, with 1 1 
a reſolution immediately to advance into Xa747g7re, to ſuppreis the Hu- 1 
gonot forces before they received any aſſiſtance, either from the Queen Wl 
of England, or the Proteſtant Princes of Germany. On the other hand, 'v 
the Prince and the Admiral, remembering the cauſe of the la e ac- 
commodation, had obliged themſelves and all their party, by a folemn '" 
oath, at Rochelle, to perſevere, even to death, in the defence of their re i- We 
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gion, and never to accept of any terms without the conſent of all the 8 
commanders, and ſufficient ſecurity for the preiervation of their lives, | 4 | 
and full liberty of conſcience. After this covenant, thus {worn to and Wilt 


eſtabliſhed amongſt themſelves, they ſent directly into England and Ger- 
many to procure ſupplies from thence. The Admiral likewiſe, who had 
learnt, by long diſcipline and experience, that food and other necefiary HT 
proviſions are the only means to tecure ſucceſs, by keeping an army to- if 


gether, and uſed to ſay, that «© an army is a monſter that begins to be 
« formed by the belly; conſidering they were ſhut vp in a corner, 
which, though fruitiul, was confined on one ſide by the river Loire, and 
on the other by the mountains, which extend themſelves from Lung ue- 
doc and Gefcony to the Pyrenees, adviſed the Erince to take ail po'libie care 
to lay in corn, money, and ammunition {uiticieat to ſuppiy their preient 
occaſion, and the neceſſities of the approaching winter. For Eich pur- 
poſe they got together thirty veſſels, of different kinds and fzes, to icour 
the ſea and run up rivers, to plunder the merchant-ſhips and littic towns 
upon the coaſts, and not only bring in what corn they could from other 
parts to Rochelle, but take all the money likewiſe that they met with, ww 

.other 
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1568. other merchandizes that could be converted into money, to ſupply them 

in the diſtreſs to which they were reduced. This advice had ſo 
an effect, that in the ſpace of a few months they took many veſſels which 
had put to ſea without any apprehenſion of ſuch an accident, and raiſed 
a ſum ſufficient to defray the expences oi the army for ſome time. But 
they had much more aſſiſtance from the application of the Queen of Na- 
varre, who fo earneſtly follicited the Queen of England, by frequent let- 
ters and that ſhe prevailed upon her, notwithſtanding the peace 
lately concluded with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, not only to accom- 
modate them with ſhips, corn, and ammunition, but with a hundred 
thouſand ducats alfo for the payment of their army, in which ſhe pre- 
tended not to have broke the conditions of the peace, as the forces raiſed 
by the Hugonots were for the King's ſervice, ſhe ſaid, and the aſſiſtance 
of the crown, againſt the oppreſſors of the royal liberty, and the perſecu- 
tors of the true worſhip of God. 

In the mean time the Prince and the Admiral, marching out with 
their army, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the neighbouring towns without 
oppoſition, and had ſuch ſucceſs, that in a few weeks made them- 
felves maſters not only of all the country of Xaintoigne, but of moſt of 
the cities in Poi&ou and Tourain, which either voluntarily, or by force, 
joined the confederates, and received Hugonot garriſons. Theſe proceed- 
ings were not oppoſed at firſt by the Duke of Mantpenſior, who being 
ſent into that province with an inconſiderable number of men, could not 
make head againſt fo ſtrong and numerous an army: fo that the Hugoncts, 
being maſters of the field without diſpute, over-run the whole country, 
burning and pillaging every place, whilſt they daily multiplied in ftrength 
and numbers: for thoſe in the adminiſtration had not been caretul 
enough to ſend a ſufficient force to fuppreſs them in the beginning, or at 
leaſt to prevent their augmentation ; and now they were obliged to ſpend 

much time in getting men together from other parts, and making them 
march ſo far from their own country. 

But Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, the Count of Briſac, and the 
Sieurs De Biron, Martigues, and La Valette, having at laft joined the 
Duke of Mempenſier, they unanimouſly agreed to keep the field, in order 
to check the fury and incurſions of the enemy, and defend thoſe towns 
that were not yet in the power of the Hugoncts: and it fo happened that 
at the fame time that the Duke of Montpen/ier left Angiers and came to 
lie upon the banks of the Vienne, the Sieurs De Movans and D' Acier, who 
had raifed all the Hugonat forces of Dauphine, Provence, Auvergne, and 
Langucdic, and were going to join the army, arrived at the fame place. 
They were about eighteen thouſand horſe and foot, but for the mot 
part a fort of tumultuary people, and not accuſtomed to war, who, 


4 partly 
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ly to ſecure themſelves from the ſeverity of the magiſtrates, 
ph : of the booty that was 1 
with certain of the nobility. But yet they were ſtrictly obedient to their 
officers, and marched in exceeding good order, divided into two co- 
lumns, the firſt led by Mombans and Pierregourde, the other by D' Acier 
himſelf, and generally encamped ſo near, that they could ſpeedily ſuc- 
cour each other : with which kind of diſcipline they overcame all impe- 
diments, and arrived, laden with plunder, from the remoteſt parts of 
Lyonnots and Danpbinè, upon the borders of Xaintaigne. 

The Duke of Mecniperjicr, having intelligence of their coming, re- 
ſolved to fight them, and to much the rather, becauſe the diſcipline be- 
ing relaxed in fo long a march, or for ſome other reaſon, the van had, 
contrary to cuſtom, advanced a good way before the main body. Upon 
which account he departed from Jun the 3oth of Ofcber, two hours 
before day, and diſpoſed the order of the attack in ſuch a manner, that, 
whilſt he by frequent ſkirmiſhes kept the main body in play, which was 
with DAcier in the ſecond diviſion, the Count of Brijac and the Duke 
of Guiſe, with all their cavalry, ſhould ſurround Moauvans and Pierre- 
gourde, who led the van, and attack them as they marched into the plain, 
where the foot, of which they had a great number, but no pikes, would 
have ſo much the diſadvantage, that he thought it a very eaſy matter to 
defeat them. But the Duke of Guiſe and the Count of Briſac, having 
mounted twelve hundred of their foot behind them, made ſo much haſte, 
that, contrary to their inſtructions, they came upon the enemy whilſt 
they were yet lodged in the village of M-/iznac, and had not begun to 
march ; ſo that they loſt the advantage by which they hoped to have 
routed them, with a force that was much inferior in number. But as 
they faw the Hugonots were afraid of their horſe, and ſtood upon their 
defence in the village, that they might not ſeem to have come to no 
purpoſe, they attacked them with great fury, and the victory was obſti- 
nately diſputed on both fides for two hours, till the Catholick com- 
manders, perceiving they laboured in vain, and expoſed their men to 
evident danger, from the ſtrong fituation of the place, reſolved to retreat, 
and, returning the fame way that they came, placed themſelves in an 
ambuſh in a wood, not far from Maſignac, which extends itſelf a long 
way behind a hill, and there waited to ſee what courſe the enemy would 

take, 

Mauvans and Pierregourde, imagining the King's forces were gone to 
meet their foot, with an intent to come back and attack them again in 
the ſame place, and hoping to reach Riberac before their return {a ſtrong 
place in the poſſeſſion of the Hugonats, and but five leagues diſtant) took 
no care to reconnoitre the country round about, and began their march 
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1:68. in haſte, to ent their being viſited again by the Catholicks, 
- N ER wo now a od way off. But when they had 
advanced into the middle of a plain that lies near Meſ/gnac, and were 
purſuing their march with the utmoſt expedition, to recover a wood 
which reaches from thence to Riberac, they were furiouſly attacked on 
all fides by the Catholicks, who came upon them with their horſe, di- 
vided into ſeveral ſquadrons; and though they were not very well able 
to defend themſelves in a plain open place, without pikes, as all their 
foot were harquebuſiers, yet they fought with exceeding bravery, and 
made it a bloody victory to the enemy. Mſeurans and Pierregoude were 
killed upon the ſpot, with about two thouſand foot and more than four 
hundred horſe, the Catholick ſoldiers having inſtructions from tlieir 
officers not to trouble themielves about taking priſoners, who would at- 
terwards redeem themſelves for a ſmall ranſom, and perverſely return into 
the ſervice of the Hugonots. 

The Duke of Mantpenſier having, in the mean time, overtaken the 
enemy's main body at S. Chatier, which was very numerous, and 
flanked with ſome good horſe out of Provence and Dauphine, did not 
think it adviſcable to attack them with all his force, but that it would be 
ſufficient to keep them at bay, and prevent them from ſuccouring their 
van; for which purpoſe he kept them in motion by frequent and warm 
ſkirmiſhes till the night came on, and then retreating towards Yeſun, the 
Hugonats took the advantage of the darkneſs, and marched ail night, 
without ever ſtopping till about break of day, when they arrived at 
Riberac, and the day following, which was the iſt of November, joined 
the Prince and the Admiral at Aubeterre. 

But the Duke of Anjcu and his army, making very long marches, 
was now come to 41:b9;fe. Upon which account the Duke of Montpen- 
er and the other commanders, after the victory at M.ſignac, leit off 
harratiing the enemy, and went away With all their forces to join him ; 
and on the 1oth of November both the armies met at Chaſtelraut, a town 
in the confines of Poictou, upon the river Vienne. 

Great was the expectation which every body had conceived of the 
valour and generofity of this Prince, who, being adorned with the moſt 
noble endowments in the firſt flower of his age, ſeemed as if he was 
born on purpoſe to ſuſtain the weight of the greateſt empires in Europe; 
for with an excellent form of body he had fo perfect a conſtitution, that 
I” the delicacy of his complexion did not hinder him from ſupporting the 
v | hardthips that are incident to a ſoldier's life. His mind was no lets ac- 

1 compliſhed, for he ſhewed ſuch ſigns of courage, magnanimity, pru- 
dence, and a generous ſpirit, that his virtues were thought much beyond 
his years. Theſe ornaments being accompanied with a natural eloquence, 
and 
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and the knowledge of ſuch letters as become a Prince, gained 


lity, and the whole nation. And though indeed there appeared in his 
manners ſome few i from which human frailty is never totally ex- 
empt, yet his inclination to pleaſure was imputed to the greenneſs of his 
youth, and his profuſe liberality to his domeſticks and acquaintance, was 
looked upon rather as a greatnefs of mind, not yet matured, than a vi- 
cious extravagance. In this eſteem was the Duke of Anjou with 
all men, and being deſirous to fu it by his actions, he was eager to 
face the enemy in the field, without further delay, leſt he ſhould be 
prevented by the rigour of the winter, which was now approaching. 
For this purpoſe he immediately reviewed his army, which conſiſted of 
ſeven thoutand horſe, fix thouſand Sπ ).ͥ g, two thoufand Talians, and 
twelve thouſand French toot, and moved with all his forces through the 
fame fruitſul country of Poictou, towards the place where the Hugoncts 
were. 

At the ſame time the Prince of C:na”, being maſter of all the country 
round, and hearing that fuch a powerful enemy was advancing agai 
him, had begun his march with twenty-four thouſand foot, and little 
leſs than four thouſand horſe, intending to approach as near as he could 
to the King's army, without abandoning the towns that were in poſſeſſion 
of his party, and take the advantage of any convenient o nity that 
good fortune ſhould preſent. Both the Generals had the fame defign ; 
though it very rarely happens that two enemies concur in opinion con- 
cerning the conduct of a war. For the Duke of Aijou, who thought 
himſelf ſuperior not only in number, but in the courage and diicipline of 
his ſoldiers, was deſirous to come to an engagement, in hopes of ſup- 
preſſing the Hugonets before their ſuccours come out of Germany; and the 
Prince of Conde, whoſe army conſiſted of voluntiers, who ſerved for the 
moſt part without pay, knew that the union and ardour of his men would 
not continue long, and for that reaſon thought it much better to avail 
himſelf of their preſent ſs and bring them immediately to an ac- 
tion, than to plunge himſelf into thoſe difficulties which he had ſuffi- 
ciently experienced upon other occaſions by prolonging the war. 

But the deſire and intention of the Generals was thwarted by the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon. It was then about the end of November, and the 
ſevere froſts and ſnow that had fallen in great quantities, retarded the 
progreſs both of one and the other: for, the days being ſhort and the 
nights exceſſively cold, they could hardly either bring in proviſions, or 
advance with their army and cannon through roads that were ſo rough 
and covered with ſnow ; fo that they were forced to make but ſhort 
marches, and lodge in convenient quarters, to refreſh the foldiers after 
G g 2 their 
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only wonderful love, but reverence likewiſe from the army, the nobi-——— 
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1568. their grievous fatigues and ſufferings ; for neither the men nor horſes 


could poſſibly continue in tents ; which obſtacles were the occaſion that 
the two armies advanced very flowly. But they overcame all difficulties 
at laſt, with wonderful reſolution on both fides, and came ſo near to 
each other, betwixt Poictiers, Chaſtelraut, and Lufignan, that they were 
not above four French leagues aſunder, which anſwer to twelve Zahan 
miles. 

The Duke of Anjou, with the groſs of the army, lay at Jaſcneuil, a 
town upon the main road, which leads directly from Porters to the 
place where the enemy was; and part of the cavalry, with ſome few 
foot, for the greater convenience, were lodged at Sanſe, a village but a 
league diſtant from Jaſencuil. The Prince of Conde, on the other hand, 
marching with all his forces towards the Catholicks, was arrived at Co- 
lombiere, two leagues from Lufignan, at which town all his army was 
very commodiouſly quartered. In the midway betwixt both camps was 
a village, called Pamprou, upon which each General had a deſign, with 
an intent to lodge his van there, that he might be the nearer to harraſs 
and moleſt the enemy: and it happened that Martigues on the Catholick 
fide, and Andelot on the Hugonots, both advanced at the fame time with 
the firſt troops of their armies, to make themſelves maſters of it. At 
their meeting there was a fierce and bloody ſkirmiſh betwixt them, 
which was gallantly maintained for many hours with various fucceſs to 
both parties. But, whatever was the occaſion, the Catholicks began to 
give ground, and the village at laſt fell into the hands of the Hugonots, 
who purſued their victory, and advanced to follow the light horſe, which 
retreated fighting. 

In the mean time the Duke of Montpenfier arrived to ſupport the Ca- 
tholicks with fix hundred lances; upon which Andelat, being much in- 
ferior in ſtrength, retired to the deſcent of a hill, which was betwixt him 
and the village, where he extended the front of his horſe, and covered 
each flank with his foot in ſuch a manner, that the enemy could neither 
take a view of his flanks nor rear, but t the whole army had been 
drawn out, and thus loſt an opportunity of totally defeating him. But 
the face of things was ſoon changed: for within a little while the Prince 
and the Admiral with all their forces, by which they became 
much too for the Catholicks, who only had their van with them, 
all the reſt of the army being left behind at Jaſeneuil. Montpenfier, there- 
fore, and Martigues, being ſenſible of their weakneſs, and apprehenſive 
they ſhould be purſued if the enemy perceived it, left off ſkirmiſhing by 
degrees, and retired to the fide of a great thick wood that was behind 
them, and there drew up their men with as large a front as they could, 
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But as it grew late, the 


turn, 1 
thinking they had done ſufficient in driving them from Pamprou, ſtaid 
there for the fake of lodging under cover, without any intention of at- 
tacking the enemy that night. So that Mampenſier and Martigues, hav- 


ing ordered the Si to beat their drums till midnight, to make the 


Hugenots believe all the King's forces were there, eſpecially the Sui, 
whom they were much afraid of ; and having cauſed lighted matches to 
be hung upon the hedges and in the wood to confirm the enemy in their 
miſtake, retired, in the dead of the night, with the utmoſt filence, to Ja- 
ſeneuil, and by this means avoided the imminent danger they had been 
in of a defeat. 

In the morning the Prince and the Admiral, perceiving the error by 
which they had miſſed fo fair an opportunity, reſolved to loſe no more 
time, but to go directly and attack that part of the Catholick army 
which was quartered at Sanſc, with an intention, if the Duke of 41 
did not move, to break and diſperſe it, and, if he did, to try the for- 
tune of a battle in the open ficld. But the Duke had, the fame morn- 
ing, upon the enemy's approach, ſent for all his forces to the head quar- 
ters, and, quitting the village, removed his whole camp to Jaſcncuil; 
which being unknown to the Hugonots, they ſet out early in the morn- 
ing, and under the favour of a thick miſt, marched in great filence with 
their whole army towards Sanſe. But when they came to a place where 
the main road branches out into two, one of which leads to Sanſe, and 
the other to Jaſencuil, the Admiral, taking the left-hand, marched on, 
as he intended, towards the village; and the Prince, through miſtake, 
turning to the right-hand, took the road which led directly to the Ca- 
tholick camp at Jaſencuil, being prevented by the miſt from perceiving 
that he was out of the way, till he was ſo near the King's quarters, that 
he came to front the enemy in a plain open place, and was ſo far ad- 
vanced that he could not fafely retreat. The Duke of Anjou, ſeeing the 
enemy's approach, and not knowing their miſtake, thought they came 
with a reſolution to attack him, and for that reaſon drew up his men on 
a riſing ground, and advantageouſly fituated, but rather too much confined 


for his cavalry, and courageouſly expected the onſet. But the Prince of 


Conde, being ſenſible of his error at laſt, and not knowing what was be- 
come of the Admiral with the van, went himſelf to reconnoitre the field, 
and preſently reſolved to make himſelf maſter of two little hills on each 
ſide of the road, where he placed his foot, that were formed into two 
diviſions, behind ſome trees and props of vines, making uſe of the 
ditches and banks, with which that country abounded, as a breaſt-work 
and defence for himſelf. The foot being thus poſted in an advantage- 


ous 
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commanders, being deceived in their 1568. 
imagined all the Catholick army was there, as well as theirs, and, TT 
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1568. ous manner, and in a great meaſure out of danger, his next care was, 
— how to ſecure the horſe, which, being ranged along the highway, could 


not decline an engagement whenever the Catholicks ſhould advance to 
charge them; fo that, to avoid all appearance of fear, the Prince till 
kept moving gently forwards, as if he was determined to fight them in 
the plain, which extended itſelf betwixt the two hills and the King's 
camp. 

As ſoon as the Duke of Anjou faw the enemy's horſe in the plain, he 
took it for granted that the Prince defigned to give him battle, and or- 
dered all his artillery to fire upon them, of which he had a large train 
planted on each flank, hoping by that means to terrify them, and at the 
fame time to diſorder two great ſquadrons of light horſe, which were 
placed in the front, and advanced towards him before the reft of the 
army. But the Prince, taking his opportunity whilſt the plain was co- 
vered by the ſmoak of the artillery, prudently retired with his horſe be- 
yond the hills, and immediately began to throw up an intrenchment croſs 
the highway, from one hill to the other; fo that being covered on each 
flank by the hills, and having cut oft the enemy's paſſage along the plain, 
he placed there four field-pieces, which he had brought with him, and 
fix hundred Gaſcon harquebuhers, to defend that poſt. When the ſmoke 
was vaniſhed, the Duke of Gwe and the Count De Lude advanced to 
the attack with two ſquadrons of horſe, but finding the field evacuated 
by the Hugonots, they marched up as far as the hills without any oppo- 
ſition, and then returned to the main body with intelligence, that the 
Prince was beginning to intrench upon the plain. The Duke of Anjou, 
being perplexed with thefe uncertain proceedings of the Hugonots, imme- 
diately ſent the Count De Briſac towards the hills with the French muſque- 
tiers, ſupported by four troops of horſe, under the command of Monſieur 
De Valette, to try if they could bring on an engagement by ſkirmiſhing 
with them; but the enemy not ſtirring from their place, and ſcouring 
the plain under them with furious vollies of ſmall arms, the reſt of the 
day was ſpent in light ſkirmiſhes ; for the Prince would not leave his 
ſituation upon the hills, but on the contrary went on with his intrench- 
ments; and the Duke of Aujcu did not care to attack the Hwugonots in their 
works at fo great a diſadvantage. 

In this interval the Admiral, concluding what had happened, from 
the report of the artillery, was returned with great expedition to join the 
Prince, without attempting any thing at Sanſe, lamenting that fortune 
had heaped error upon error, and wantonly difappointed his well-laid 
deſigns. The armies ſtood to their arms, and guarded their poſts with 
great vigilance all the following night; but the next morning, both fides 
being overcome by the extremity of the cold, and the exceeding fatigue 

4. | ot 
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of continuing two whole nights under arms, the Generals reſolved to 1368. 
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retreat, and, as if it had been by mutual conſent, the Duke of Anjou 
marched away to Poictiers, and the Hugonots to Mireleau. 

The Duke thought, by retiring into a plain open country, either to 
invite the enemy to fight upon equal terms, or elfe by often moving and 
changing his quarters to keep fo near at hand, that he might find ſome 
opportunity of gaining an advantage. But the FI:g5not commanders took 
another courſe, to avoid giving the enemy any fuch opportunity as they 
fought for, and marched away from the Catholicks with a reſolution to 
make a ſudden attempt upon Saumur, a city upon the Loire, where there 
is a very large bridge, which is one of the principal paſſes over that river, 
and by that means to open themſelves a way into the other provinces of 
France, fo that they might not only receive ſupplies from them, but be 
better enabled to join ſuch forces as ſhould come out of Germany to their 
aſſiſtance: for the Lore in a manner dividing the whole kingdom of 
France into two parts, feparates that country, that was anciently called 
Aquitema, from Gallia Callica and Belgica, a great part] of which is ſtill 
ſubject to that crown. They likewile hoped, by beſieging and diſtreſſing 
a town of ſo much conſequence, that the Duke of Au would be in- 
duced to fight even upon unequal terms, rather than ſuffer it to be taken 
before his eyes; for though both fides were deſirous of coming to an 
engagement, yet each endeavoured to take the other at a diſadvantage. 
But this ſcheme proved abortive: for the Duke knew that Saumur was 
a ſtrong place, and, being pretty well garriſoned, might eafily ſuſtain 
any attack that the Hugouats could make upon it; fo that he determined 
to raiſe them by a diverſion, without laying himſelf under a neceffity of 
fighting at their pleaſure. For this purpoſe he let the Prince march to- 
wards Saumur, and departed himſelf two days after with plenty of provi- 
ſions for his men, from Poictioms, and went directly to attack Mirevear, 
which he forced and took, to the great prejudice of the Hugonots, for the 
remainder of their army, with a great part of their carriages, were left 
there, and, without loſing any time, advanced further into the enemy's 
country to beſiege Loudun. 

Monſieur D' Acier commanded in the town, where there were twelve 
companies of foot, with which he prepared to make a vigorous defence, 
truſting chiefly to the rigour of the ſeaſon, which was ſuch, that the Ca- 
tholicks found great difficulties in raiſing their batteries and advancing 
their trenches. But when he faw ſuch a powerful army fat down before 
it, he earneſtly ſollicited the chief commanders to conſider his danger and 
come to his relief : who, being moved by his intreaties, and much more 
to ſee the Duke fo far advanced into a country from whence they had all 
their proviſions and ſupport, immediately abandoned their enterpriſe at 
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1568. Saumur, without having been able to effect any 
—— — towards the Catholick army, being reduced to that neceſſity of fighting 
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thing, and marched 


at a difadvantage, to which they thought to have forced the enemy. 
They advanced, however, with great circumſpection, in ſuch order as 
became experienced commanders, and arrived at the ſuburbs of Leudun 
on the 2oth of December, where they immediately encamped, on the 
fide of the town that was oppoſite to the quarter which was battered and 
aſſaulted by the Catholicks. 

The town lay betwixt the two armies, furrounded by a vaſt plain, with- 
out banks or ditches, or any other impediments, and afiorded a very 
convenient opportunity for the armics cither to ſkirmith, or come to a 
general engagement, with equal advantage. But the furiace of the ground, 
which at another time would have been exceeding'y proper tor that 
purpoſe, was much altered by the inclemency of the ſealon; for the cold 
was ſo extreme, that the ſoldiers were half dead and benv:rbed, and the 
earth fo hard and fli „by the abundance of ice and frozen ſnow, 
that an infinite number of ſoldiers, who had fallen down and hurt them- 
ſelves to ſuch a degree that they could not do their duty, were continually 
carried out of the ſkirmiſhes into the tents. But the cavalry laboured 
under ſtill greater inconveniencies ; for the ground being very flat and 
full of water, was covered all over with fuch hard ice, that the horſes, 
having no focthold, fell one upon another, and the riders, being heavily 
armed, could neither advance nor retire without difordering their own 
ſquadrons, and throwing the foot into confuſion. Theſe difficulties made 
it impoſſible for the armies to engage: for the firſt that moved was ſure 
to be broke and diſordered by itſelf ; ſo that after they had ſtaid there 
four days, and both armies to be in great want of proviſions, which 
the ſeverity of the winter prevented the ſuttlers from bringing in as they 


_ uſed to do, the Duke of Amor, who lay in the open field and ſuffered 


the greateſt hardſhips, was determined not to throw away his army to no 
purpoſe; and for that reaſon retired four es from the enemy, paſſ- 
ing a little river, beyond which he quartered his forces in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. When the Hugonots had intelligence of 
this, they imagined that the enemy's forces, which were diſtributed in 
different places for the conveniency of quarters, could not eafily be 
brought together, and reſolved to attack the place where the Duke of 
Arjou himſelf lay, in hopes of gaining a victory before the reſt of the 
army could come to aſſiſt him. But when they came to the banks of the 
river, on the morning of the 27th of December, and ed to pals it 
without any refiſtance, they found it ſo reſolutely defended by the guards 
that were placed upon the fords, that, after having twice attempted to 
force their paſſage, they were obliged to retire ; as they did, without 
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much reluctance, upon two diſcharges of the enemy's artillery, which, 1568. 
they rightly judged, was a fignal for the Catholicks to aſſemble and de- 
fend the paſſes of the river, as in fact it had been agrecd upon beiore, 

So that they concluded it was impothble to ford it, without expoſing 
themſelves to very great danger. 

Aſter this retreat their army was viſited by a grievous ſickneſe, oc- 
caſioned by the late hardips ; and the folders beginning to complain 
that they were led to fignt not ageinſt men, but the inclemency of the 
weather, and even againſt nature itielf, the commanders reſolved tc ra- 
tire to ſome diſtant place, Where they might be ſecure till the ſeverity of 
the winter was in ſome meaiure over, and the ſcaſon would permit them 
to take the field again. Theſe reaſons induced the Prince and the Ad- 
miral to retreat into the lower Pœictou, towards the confines of Xainioigny ; 
and the Duke of Ajcu, following their example, marched with all his 
forces to Chiuon, where they likewiſe began to feel the effects of their 
late fatigues : for ſo terrible a mortality enſued in both armies, that above 
four thouſand men died in a few days on each fide. So that the pro- 
ceedings of the Generals and the number of their forces being nearly the 
ſame, their loſſes and ſufferings were likewiſe almoſt equal. 

In this manner ended the year 1503. The next aboundcd with great 1569 
events and infinite bloodſhed : for in the beginning of it the Prince of 
Conde, having left the care of the army to the Admiral, went in perſon 
to Rochelle, to ſollicit money and other proviſions for the war, which com- 
ing in more ſlowly than they expected, had reduced them to extreme 
want of every thing. For though they had retired into one of the moſt 
fertile angles in all France, and lay in a country that ſided with their 
party, where they lived for the moſt part upon free quarter, and at the 
expence of the peaſants, yet they were in a manner confined, and had 
no opportunity of bringing in plunder, with which they uſed in other 
places to pay and maintain the army. The hundred thouſand ducats, 
ſent by the Queen of England, were already ſpent, beſides the money 
brought in by their fleet, which they ſent to cruize upon the merchant- 
ſhips : and the citizens of Rochelle, though ready to part with all their 
ſubſtance towards the maintenance of the war, were yet fo exhauited by 
the failure of their commerce, and many heavy contributions, that the 
could not furniſh much more; which obliged the Prince of Cond” to 
come to a reſolution of felling the treaſure of the churches in Xam!g;gne, 
and other provinces in his poſſeſſion, the Queen of Navarre giving an 
indemnity, out of her own eſtates, for the encouragement of thoſe that 
were inclined to purchaſe. 

From this fale, for which they gave publick commiſſions to particu- 
lar perſons, with incredible * how parliaments, and contempt of 
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1569. the royal authority, and from ſome contributions collected in Rochelle 
and the neighbouring iſles, ticy raiicd a ſum of money ſufficient to fu 
port the army for ſome months, hoping in the mean while that the ſca- 
en would grow more favourable, and they ſhould have an opportunity 
of advancing into a more open country, where they might find plunder 
enough, as uſual, to ſatisſy the continual importunities and urgent ne- 
ceſſities of the ſoldiers. 

The reſt of the provinces were not at pcace; on the contrary, the 
war was carried on, with various ſucceſs, in all parts of the kingdom. 
NMoniear de a (Auf, CG: vernor of Lorry, and the Count Sierra Bfor- 
tineigs, having heſicged Sanferre, a city upon the Loire, continued to 
battcr and aſmault it, ſometimes with geo] fortune and ſometimes with 
bad, but always with great flaugliter on both fides: and the Count De 
Las late, fecing Neyers abandoned by the Prince and the Admiral, at- 
tacked and tool it with the forces of Champagne, The Rechellers like- 
viſe made tliemmelves maſters of the ifles near Runte ne, where, with 
grcat hack, they demoliſhed the moſt noble and ancient monaſtery of 
St. Ae tus Deojert, ervicliy deſtroying that venerable monument of the 
piety an! devotion of their anceſtors, 

Wit thete things were carried on, the ſeverity of the winter being 
in ſome meaſure over, the Dal.c of Anjou left Chinon about the beginning 
of Mash, and keeping along the banks of the Charente, marched to- 
wards the [{ygg10ts, with a freſh ſupply of filteen hundred horſe, that had 
arrived at his camp under the command of the Marquis of Baden, and 
the nobility and gentry of Frevence, conducted by the Count De Tenge. 
On tne other tide the Prince and the Admiral, having received intelligence 
that the Y i.counts De Menteler and Beorrnmguet, and other gentlemen of 
Lengu:cite and Gaſcony, were coming to their aid with a great number of 
hortc and ſoot, and being apprchenſive that the Catholick army might 
intercept their paſſage, leit the territory of Rochelle, where they had ſtaid 
to refrcih themſelves, and paſſed the Charent”, advancing to meet them. 
But being informed aiterwards of the Duke's motions, they diſcontinued 
their maich, and having broke all the bridges, and placed ftrong guards 
where the iter was fordable, ſtaid at Jarnac, a town two leagues from 
the river, u an intention cither to hinder the paſiage of the King's 
forces, and ce them to a want of proviſions, as all that country was 
attached to +73r70ts z or, if they attempted to ſorce their way, to ſet 
| upon the tro chat ſirſt got over, in hopes of gaining a compleat vic- 
|| tory, by the ancage they ſhould have in engaging an army that was 

| broke and emburraſied with thoſe difficulties that always attend the paſ- 
| fage of rivers. 
1 But the Duke of 40%, having ſtormed and taken the caſtle of Me/- 


and 
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and Ruffec by the way, came to Chaſteauneuf, a much frequented and 1369. 
common paſs over the Charente, where he found that the Tlagonats had 
already broke down the bridge beyond Chaſſrauncuf, and left a garriſon 

of a thouſand foot in the town, which lay upon the bank of the river, 

and on the ſame fide with the Catholick army, thinking it a ſufficient 
ſtrength to defend that place. But experience ſhewed they were miſ- 
taken: for the Count De Biiſac having drawn the French infantry thi- 

ther, and beat down tome of their works with his cannon, thoie viitizin 

the town were ſo terrified, that they abandoned it without waiting tor any 
aſſiſtance, and having paſſed tae river in boats, retired to the army which 

lay two leagues off. The taking of Cha/traunerf was but of little ſervice 

to the Duke of Anjou: for the bridge being broke down, and the enemy 
ſtanding prepared on the other fide to hinder his paſſige, it was a very 
difficult matter either to repair the old bridge, or to make a new one, 


SO) 


and much more dangerous to force a huſſage ag inſt ſo powerful an op- 

tion. It behoved the Catholicks, thereiore, to cndeavour to furmount 
theſe ditficulties by art, which they could not overcome by force: for 
wiich purpote, having leſt Monticur De Biren Field-Mlarſhal, with 
neceſſary inſtructions, at Chaftraunerf, the Duke moved, with all his 
army, t- Cogrrac, marching along the river, as if he was looking for ſome 
more convenient place to pais over it. 

At the fame time the Admiral moved with the Hugonats van on the 
other fide of the river, and advanced the fame way; fo that, there being 
nothing but a narrow ſtream betwixt the two armies, they kept a con- 
tinual fire upon each other with their ſmall arms. In this manner both 
fides marched all day, though very ſlowly : but as the night came on, 
the Admiral gave orders for the light horſe and fome choice companies 
of foot to guard the paſſes; whilſt he, for the convenience of his men, 
who were voluntiers, and neither could nor would endure to lie in the 
open field, removed abort a league from the river, and lodged with the 
van at Baſſuc, a large village, which was ſufficient to receive them all, 
tne Prince ſtill continuing with the main body in his old quarters at Jar- 
nac, over-againſt Chaſteaunenf. 

The next day the Duke of Anjou, having oblerved in what manner 
the enemy quartered that night, was deſirous of confirming them in 

their opinion, that he was ſeeking for an opportunity of paſſing over; for 
which purpoſe he embarked a number of muſquetiers in ſome boats upon 
the river, and made a ſhew of forcing the Hugmots guards. But find- 
ing a ſtrong reſiſtance in every place, he continued his march in the fame 
manner as before till towards night: at which time, as they kept ſkir- 
miſhing all the way, they had advanced but a little more than a league; 

and the Admiral, being already retired to lodge in Baſſac, where he 
Hh 2 quartered 
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1569. quartercc the evening before, the Duke ordered the rear to wheel about 

at the beginning of the night, under the command of the Duke of Gui/e, 
and afterwards ſent off one detachment after another, till the whole 
army, having marched with great expedition, returned in a few hours to 
Cho!'carmuf. There he ſound that Morfieur De Biren had with much 
diligence repaired the broken bridge, and made another very commodious 
one of boats: ſo that though the night was far advanced, yet, as it was 
very clear and fit for his deſign, he immediately cauted the Duke ot Crije 
and Monticur Pe Martigucs to pals over, with two (quadrons of light Þoric, 
whom he followed himtelf with the whole amy in very good order, 
without meeting any oppoſition v-hatioever : for the Count of Ming: mery 
and the Sicurs De Scubije and De Loiie, who were ordered to guard the 
banks of the river, watching thoſe paſſcs only towards which the Cathy- 
licks had marched the day before, did not imagine they could potiibiy te- 
turn fo ſoon, or would attempt a paflage in that very place, Where the 
main of the army lay ready to diſpute it. But ſuch was the negligence 
both of the foldiers ard commanders, partly tlirough the ſecurity they 
thought themiclves in, partly through the ditobedicnce of the troups, ſo 
ulual in civil wars, and partly becaute they were forced to ſeek and bring 
in proviſions themſelves, as the commiſſaries and victuallers could not 
regularly fupply the camp in a country fo ſpoiled and ravaged, that it 
was already day, and the greateſt part of the Catholick army was drawn 
up on the banks of the other fide, before the ſcouts had any notice of 
what had happened. The firſt that gave intelligence of it was Captain 
Mantau, who, going the rounds with fifty horſe to ſee if the guards did 
their duty, perceived the enemy was got over, and immediately galloped 
as faſt as he could to acquaint the Admiral : who being not only con- 
founded with fo important and unexpected an event, but in a manner 
diſtracted to ſee his wiſdom and experience baffled by the addreſs of one 
whom he looked upon as a boy, reſolved to retire to Jarnac, that he 
might join the main body there, and conſult with the Prince what mea- 
ſures were to be taken in their preſent circumſtances. 

But it was neceſſary, in the firſt place, to ſend for the foot, which had 
been appointed to guard the principal paſſes of the river; that they might 
not be left a ſacrifice to the enemy, and to aſſemble the light horie, 
which were diſtributed into ſeveral places for want of proviſions and the 
convenience of quarters. And though all poſſible diligence was uſed in 
this, yet it took up ſo much time, that the Admiral found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of fighting, contrary to his intention; for the Duke of An- 
| jou, having drawn up his army, was refolved to come to an engagement 
whatever happened; and for that purpoſe made all his light horſe ad- 
vance, with Monfieur Martigues at the head of them (who was com- 

monly 
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monly called the ſoldier wwitheut fear) to fall upon the encray's rear, that 1569. 


ſo he might hinder their march, and give the reſt of the army time to 
come up. 

Martigues coming upon the Fugorots juſt as they left Baſuc, began to 
hot a ſkirmiſh wich them, that the Admiral was forced to make u halt; 
and facing reloluicly about, perccived it was not any longer poſſible to 
avoid an engagement: upon which account, having ſent the Prince of 
Cand word of the danger he was in, he placed the Sicurs De la Neue and 
De la Liiie in the rear, exhorting them to maintain their ground again} 
the light horſe, till he got into a place that was full of ditches and ſur- 
rounded with water, beyond wh:ch he intended to draw vp his men, 


that the ſtrength of the ſituation might in ſome meaſure ſupply the weak 


neſs of his forces, or at leaſt defend them in the flank from the number 
and fury of the enemy. Thele commanders ſuſtained the charge of thc 
Catholicks a good while, ſometimes ſkirmiſhing, and fometimes con- 
razcouſty cloſing with them; but Monfieur De lu Folie, the Count Y. 
Luut, Monficur De Men ſalæ, and Moline, coming up with four tqur- 
drons of lances, attacked them with ſuch violence, that the Captain: 
were taken priſoners, and all the reſt of the men ran away: upon which, 
the Admiral, perceiving he could not make any long refiſtance, and be- 
ing deſirous, if it was poſſible, to avoid the neceſſity of fighting by picce- 
meal, left Audelot with a hundred and twenty horſe to make good that 
ow of advantage, and delay the enemy's paſſage for ſome time, whilit 

e himſelf, with the reſt of the van, retired on a round trot to meet the 
other part of the army, which was now marching towards them with 
great expedition. 

The Prince of Conde being advifcd of the Admiral's danger, advanced 
with all the horſe to his aſſiſtance, and leſt orders that the ſoot thould 
move gently after him, imagining that he ſhould have time enough to 
join the van, and bring all his army up to the engagement. But when 
he ſaw part of the Admiral's men routed, and to hotly purſued by the 
enemy, who increaſed every moment in number and ſtrength, he made 
a ſtand upon the highway, having a pool upon one flank, which covered 
him on the right-hand, and a little hill that deſended lim o the etc, 
and drew up his forces with the utmoſt precaution, taking all the ad- 
vantage that was poflible of the ſituation of the place. In ranging his 
{quadrons he left an open place for the Admiral, ho, though he arrived 
on a full gallop with the horſe, took his poſt without occaſioning any 
diforder, and facing about to the enemy, put himſelf in order of battle, 
on the left-hand at the foot of the hill. In the mean time the firſt iqua- 
drons of the Catholicks horſe had attacked Andelot in his poit, who find- 
ing himſelf ſupported by Puviais muſguetiers, that were placed behind 
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1569. the hedges and banks, and filled the place with ſmoke, and conſuſion, 


and ſlaughter, bravely reliſted the enemy: and it was a ſpectacle worthy 
of remembrance, that in the firſt ſhock of the eng1gement he encoun- 
tered Mcnjalez, who behaved himfelt no leis gallantly, and came up ſo 
cloſe to him, that he lifted up the vizor of his helmet with his bridie- 
hand, and diſcharged a piſtol in his face, by which ſhot he tell from his 
horſe dead upc the ground. His men, however, yielding to the ſupe- 
rior number o. the Cathclicks, could not maintain the poſt above hilt an 
hour, but, fe:ting ſpurs to their horſes, galloped away to the reſt of the 
van, and ranged themſelves in the place that was left open for them. 

Whilſt theie things were in agitation, the Duke of A feu, having drawn 
up his army in very good crder, advanced with great alacrity to the battle, 
in full hopes of a victory from to p: ofpcrous a beginning of the day. It 
may be juſtly ſaid, that both ſides thewed an equal reſolution and bravery, 
but in other circumſtances they were'ce:tainly unequal, eſpecially in their 
forces: for a great part of the Hugorno's intantry, which was diſtributed 
upon the banks of the river, being informed of the enemy's paſſage over 
it, and imagining they could not '1tciy join the reſt of their army, had 
paſſed the river and retired to a place of iecurity : the other part that 
was with Montieur D'cter, following the Prince of Crd? accordin 
to their orders, could not come up ſoon enough to the battle, and dit- 
perſed themſelves without making any trial of their frtune that day. 
But the Higonots, being deſended on one fide by the jake, and on the 
other by the hill, could not thereiore be much hurt in the front, and 
bravely {ſuſtained the fury of the attack; both the commanders and the 
private ſoldiers fighting courageouſly on each fide, and diſputing the vic- 
tory with the utmoſt obſtinacy. 

The Duke of Gui charged the leſt wing, in which were the Admiral 
and Audelat, with a great number of the nobility of Provence, Bretagne, 
and Normandy, and meeting with a very vigorous reſiſtance, the ſucceſs 
of the battle was dubious for the moſt part of an hour: but the Catho- 
licks being continually furniſhed with itreſh ſupplies, and the Hugs 
no longer able to reſiſt ſuch a ſuperiority of numbers, the whole van was 
at laſt utterly routed ; and the commanders, ſeeing the Admiral's own 
ſtandard upon the ground, aſter the bcarer of it, Monfieur De Guerchy, 
was taken, the Baron De la Teur, General of the Rochelle fleet, killed, 
and Soubize, Languillier, and Monteran, the principal Lords of their A 
taken priſoners, reſolved to provide for their own ſafety by flight, before 
they were prevented by the enemy. The Count De /a Rochfeucaut and 
the Count of Montgomery, who were by the lake in the right wing of the 
battle, did the fame, being furiouſly attacked by the Duke of Montpen/ier, 
at the head of the Catholick van; tor, after a long and obſtinate diſpute, 
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in which Chandenter, De Ricuæ, Corbcufon, with a groen number of the 1869. 
nobility of Provence, Longuedsc, and Gaſceny, were 1 in, they detvaired 
of the victory, and endeavoured to fave themſelves. The Prince ot 
Cond? alone, who in the beginning of the battle had encountered the 
Duke of Ages own ſquadron, ſtill rallied his men and returned to the 
engagement with wonderful courage, though he had been broke and 
often charged through : but, after the flieht of the van, and aiterwards 
of the rear, being attacked on all fides, and over powered by the num- 
bers of the enemy, yet he, with thoie that centinned with him, fought 
deſperately till the laſt; for, as he was rallying his men, he rece:ved a 
blow on the leg from the Count of Reehfoucort's horie, and had his own 
killed under him in the next charge; and though he was gricvoull: y 
wounded in many places, he ill courazcoully dctended himiclt, with 
one knee upon the ground, till Monfteur De Mfenleſgiieu, Captain of the 
Duke's g guard, fired a piſtol at his head, and laid or dead upon tlie field. 

Robert Stuart, Who killed the Conſtable at the Battle of St. Dennis, 
was flain by his tide, together with Tobarot, Melzre, and almoſt all the 
nobility of P75: and X: 2110778, Who, being ; hemmed 1 in by the Catho- 
lick ſquadron: „ could not find a any way to {rc themſelves. The Duke 
of Anjou, fighting at the head of his fquatrons viith a courage much be- 
yond his years, had his horſe killed les him in the heat of the battle, 
and was in great danger of being killed hi mielf; ; 25 he certainly had 
been, if his men had not immediately run to his aflifance, and his own 
arm, and the valour of thoſe that were near his perion, had not ſoutiy 
defended him from the ſury of the enen ny, no tought deſperatcly, ard 
ſurrounded him on all ſides. But after the death of the Prince, and tlie 
defeat of his ſquadron, which conſiſted of the moſt valiant ſoldliers in the 
army, there was no longer any reſiſtance made; for every one endea- 
vouring to ſave hiraſcif, fled a different w ay ; ms the night coming on, 
was of no little ſetvice to them in their eſcape. The Admiral and Aud 
bot retired to St. Jah d' Angelt, D' Acier to Cognac, Aontgomery to Angou- 
lene ; all the reſt, particular ly the foot, which had not tought, dilperted 
themſelves into ſeparate places; the regiments of P j and Corbouſfon 
being the only two that were preſent at the action. 

Such was the battle of Bajjac, that was fought on the 16th of Mz rh, 
in Which the quality of the flain was much more conſiderable than the 
number: for the agonats did not loſe above ſeven hundred in all; but as 
their main ſtrength conſiſted in their cavalry, they were chiefly gentle- 
men and cavaliers of diſtinction: and on the Cacholick fide very few 
were killed; amongſt whom were Monſieur De Manſales, Hipolito 
Picco, Com of Mirandla, Prunay, and Iigruud; for Monſieur De Lig- 
nieres, whom ſome have named among the dead, died, many days 
after, of a natural death at Poicliers. The 
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1569. The fame night that the hattle was fought, the Duke of Anjcu, pur- 
ſuing the enemy, victoriouſiy entered into Jarnac; whither the body of 
the Prince of Cond? was carried in triumph, on the back of a miſerable 
pack-horſe, to the infinite joy and diverſion of the whole army, which 
made a joke of this ſpectacle, though, whilſt he lived, they were terri- 
fied at the name of fo great a man. Put the Duke would not ſuffer any 
fort of violence or indignity to be offered to the body, thinking it ſuffi- 
cient that what they had deſpaired of doing cither by policy or juſtice, 
was now accompliſhed by dint of arms: upon which account, and to 

that reſpect to the dead which he thougitt due to his royal blood, he 
reſtored it, a few days after, to the Prince of Navarre his nephew, who, 
w.thout any pomp, but the abundant tears of all the faction, cauſed him 
to be buried in a tomb belonging to his anceſtors at Veadeſmmy. 

Thus lived and thus died Lew:s of Bourbon, Prince of Cond?, who, 
by having fo often ſtirred up civil difſentions in his own country, was 
ſtigmatized as the chief diſturbzr of the Catholick religion in the moſt 
Chriſtian kingdom, and obTured thoſe excellent end wments of mind, 
which, for valour, conſtancy, and generoſity, would otherwiſe have 
rendered him conſiderabie amongſt the firit Princes and Captains of his 
age. 

The day after the battle, thoſe who in the terror of the flight were 
ſcattered about in many place, being informed that the greateſt part of 
the foot ſtill remained entire, and had retreated to Cognac, endeavoured 
to get all together, by different roads, to the fame place; fo that in a few 
days Monticur Dien, who had firſt eſcaped thither, was joined by the 
Counts De la Roci/ouicant and Montgomery, Monfeur D' Fooy, who took 
the name of Genlis after the death of his brother, James Bouchard, Te- 
ligny, Bauchevarmes, and at laſt by the Admiral himſelf, and Andelot, who 
came from &. John d Angeli. | 

Aſter this deleat, the affairs of the Il ganets were in a very uncertain 
and fluCtuating condition; for there was no doubt, now the Prince of 
Cond? was dead, but the firſt place, both upon the account of his dignity 
and reputation of wiſdom, was due to the Admiral: and it was not for- 
gotten, that, after the battle of Deux, in which the Prince was taken 
prone; the command of the army was unanimouſly conferred upon 

im: but there were ſeveral, who, in reſpect of their birth, fortune, and 
other circumſtances, were unwilling to give that up to him ; on the 
contrary, there was a general aſperſion thrown upon his character, at this 
very time, for having afforded an opportunity to the Catholicks of paſting 
the river by his ſloth and negligence, whilſt he ſuffered himſelf to be 
over-reached by the management of a youth, who was but juſt entering 


upon the rudiments of war: and that, after the paſſage of their army, 
he 
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he had baſely retreated from every f. it, giving a beginning to the ſuc- 1369. 


ceſs and victory of the enemy, by hig flight: and though he fuily an- 
ſwrered theſe imputations, by ſnewing that the paſſage of the Catholicks 
vras entirely owing to thoſe that had difubeyed his orders, and, inſtead of 
guarding the pailes, as they were appointed to do, had leſt their poſts 
without his lcave, for their own convenience; ſo that he, who could not 
be every where, was not informed of it ſoon enough to remedy the mis- 
fortune: but that his retreat ought to be attributed to greatne's of mind; 
for vchen the army was routed, and the battle loſt, he thought it better 
to ſave himſelf, that he might ric again, like a new Autæus, to the ruin 
and perdition of his enemies, than to throw his life away in defpair and 
&ccction of mind, to no purpoſe, and without doing any material ſer- 
vice: yet he was blamed and hated by many, not only out of envy 
and ambition, but on account of the late loſs and the death of the 
Prince. F 
Befides this, it was thought that, as he had not the authority and 
name of a Prince of the blood, the ſtrength and reputation of their fac- 
tion would fink : for neither the people would fo readily confide in and 
follow a man of private condition, nor foreign Princes be induced to rel 
on him, nor the party in general have any longer their uſual pretence, 
of making war tor the publick good and ſervice of the ſtate; the nature 
of this charge being ſuch, that whoever undertook it, ought by all means 
to be one of the firſt Princes of the royal blood. To this was added, 
that many who had been accuſtomed to the liberality, the candour, and 
frankneſs of the Prince of Conde, both feared and abhorred the temper 
and bchaviour of the Admiral, who was looked upon as a man cf deep 
deſigns, of an infidious and fubtle diſpoſition, and in every circumſtance 
wholly intent upon advancing his oven private ends. It happened like- 
wiſe, at the fame time, that Aud:/zt and James Bouchard, one of them 
brother, and the other ſtrictly attached by intereſt to the Admiral, were fo 
oveipowercd, either by fatigue, or grief and uncaſinels of mind, that the 
fell into a languiſhing ſickneſs, and died a few months after : by which 
the party that was moſt ſollicitous for the advancement of the Admiral 
vas extremely weakened, and deſpaired of accompliſhing their deſigns. 
But he, with his uſual ſubtlety, overcame all theſe impediments, and 
making little account of titles and honours, reſolved, however, to retain 
the chie! power and authority; for, if the name of Heads of the faction, 
aad Convra's of the army was tran«ferred to Henty Prince of Navarre, and 
Henry, fon to the deccaſed Prince of Cond?, he faw that not only the 
common cauſe would keep up the fame reputation, of being ſupported by 
the royal blood, but, they being both. in a manner children, the fole 
conduct and adminiſtration of all important affairs would ſtill remain in 
I 1 him, 
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1569. him, which would put an end to the expectations and pretenſions of the 
moſt conſiderable perſons, and be fo agreeable to private people, that 
they would eafily be prevailed upon to renew that league, which now 
ſeemed likely to be diſſolved by the diverſity of their opinions. 

He determined therefore not to attempt what he knew could not be 
effected, and immediately ſent to deſire Queen Jane would come to the 
camp; repreſenting to her, that the time was now come witen ſhe 
might advance her ſon to that greatneſs which properly belonged to him, 
and which ſhe had fo long aſpired to. Queen Jane wanted neither cou- 
rage nor inclination, having long before reſolved to run all hazards to 
make her fon head of that faction: for which purpoſe ſhe inſtantly ſet 
out with ſuch alacrity and expedition as the occaſion required, and took 
both the princes with her to tie camp, which was then at Crgnac, full 
of diſcords and irrefolution, and more ready to ſeparate than kcep toge- 
ther, to remedy the loſſes and diſaſters that had already happened. Upon 

her arrival there, ſhe highly approved of the Admiral's advice, and made 
a courageous and manlike {peech to the ſoldiers, who were drawn out 
upon that occaſion, exhorting them to continue firm and united in the 
defence of their liberties and religion, propoſing the two young Princes 
to them as Generals (whoſe preſence and aſpect greatly moved the aftec- 
tions of them all) encouraging them to expect better ſucceſs to their juſt 
pretenſions and the common cauſe, under the auſpicious conduct of thoſe 
two branches of the royal blood. The army, which had been diſpirited, 
and in a manner confounded at their late misfortunes and preſent diſcords, 
began to take freſh courage at this ſpeech ; and the Admiral and Count 
De la Rochjrucent, having firſt made their obeifance and {worn fidelity to 
the Princes of Beim bon, the reſt of the nobility and commanders followed 
their example: the common ſoldiers likewiſe approved of the election of 
the Princes to be the heads and protectors of the reformed religion, by 
their ſhouts and acciamations. Huy of Bourbon, Prince of Navarre, 
was then fifteen years old, of a lively ſpirit and generous courage, alto- 
gether inclined to the profefſion of arms; fo that, being either prompted 
by his o*vn. genius, or wſtrufed by his mother, he readily accepted the 
invitation ot the army, and 2dtrefled himſelf to them in a ſhort ſoldier- 
like ſpecch, promiſing, “ to protect tne true religion, and to perſcvere 
« conſtandy in the detence o the common cauſe, till either death or vic- 
* tory ſhould procure chat liberty, waich they all longed for and aimed 
*© at.” The Frince of Conde aſſented to what was done rather by actions 
than words, for he was fo young, that he could not expreſs himſelf other- 
Wi: ſo that, giving place in all cther things ikewile to the ſeniority and 
pre-eminence of the firft Prince of the blood, the chief authority of the 
iacion wes vaſted in the Prince of Navarre : upon which occaſion, and 
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to perpetuate the memory of the act, Queen Jane cauſed gold medals to 1569. 
be coined, which bore her own effigies on one fide, and that of her ſonn 
on the other, with this inſcription, PAX CERTA, VICTORIA INTEGRA, 
MORS HONESTA. A LASTING PEACE, A COMPLEAT VICTORY, OR, 
AN HONOURABLE Darn. 

The Princes being thus choſen heads of the faction, a council of the 
chief commanders was immediately called to concert meaſures, in the 
preſence of Queen Fare, tor their future proceedings, to repair their paſt 
loſſes, and to avert the preſent danger. It was therefore determined, in 
the firft place, that the Admiral, on account of the tender age and in- 
experience of the Princes, ſhould have the command of the army, and 
the conducting of every thing elſe that related to the war; that Monfieur 
D'Acier fhould be General of the infantry, which poſt was become va- 
cant by the death of Audelost: and that Genlis ſhould be General of the 
artillery in the room of Bouchard, After theſe promotions, they entered 
into a conſultation how to carry on the war; in which, many who had 
not yet quite recovered from the terror that had been occaſioned by the. 
late defeat, were of opinion, that the army ſhould retire into the cities 
and ſtrong towns about Rochelle, as it would be impoſſible for the Duke 
of Anjou to ſucceed, if he ſhould make any attempt upon thoſe places, 
which were ſurrounded by waters and marſhy grounds, provided they 
were defended by good garrifons. But this appeared too cowardly a 
manner of proceeding to the Admiral and other commanders of the 
greateſt experience and reputation; and therefore it was reſolved, that 
the army ſhould be diſtributed into ſeveral towns that lay upon rivers, in 
order to maintain them, and hinder the progreſs of the conqueror, till 
they had certain intelligence of the approach of the forces, which the 
Duke of Deux-p5nts was bringing to their aid out of Germany, at which 
time they ſhould aſſemble again, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours to join 
him wherever he was: for if they could gain that point, they ſhould 
become equal at leaft, if not ſuperior in ſtrength, to the King's army : 
and if they could not, it would be the beſt way to divide themſelves and 
carry the war into different parts; which would likewiſe oblige the King 
to ſeparate his forces, and give them an opportunity of making war upon 
even terms. When theſe meaſures were agreed upon, Queen. Jaue ſet 
out for Rochelle, to ſollicit new aids and provitions ; the Admiral with the 
Princes retired to St. Jabn d- Angeli; Monſieur De Pies took upon him 
the defence of Xaintes; Montromery and Puviaut returned to Argouleſme ; 
Monſieur D' Acien continued, with the greateſt part of the foot, at Cygnac ; 
and Genlis, with a ſtrong garriſon, ſhut himſeif up in Loudurn, all places 
fo well fortified, eicher by art or nature, and the defence of rivers, which 
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1569. in that country are many and very deep, that they might be eaſily main- 
* tained for a long time. 

In the mean while the Duke of Anjou, having reſted three days to re- 
freſh his troops, which were wearied out with continual fatigue, and 
buſied in dividing their booty, reſolved, by the advice of his Captains, 
to aſſault thoſe very cities that the Hrgorots deſigned to lodge themſelves 
in, as the beſt way of carrying on the war: upon which account, he 
found it neceſſary to tend ior ſome heavy artillery to Poicliers; having, 
for the more expedition, marched only with fie!d-pizces. This reſpit- 
for ſome days retarded the courte of their victory, and gave the Hugerc!s 
leiſure to put their beicre-mentioned deſigns in execution. The waiting 
for orders from court, which was at a great diſtance, and where the re- 
folutions are not always ſpecdy and determinate, likewiſe occaſioned fore 
farther delays and loſs of time. The firſt place they moved againſt wa; 
Coznac : but it ſoon appeared they had undertaken a tediovs and difficult 
enterpriſe: for the late victory was owing.rather to their management in 
paſſing the river, and the death of the Prince of Cond”, than any great 
loſs or ſlaughter amongſt the FHiugonrrs ; and though their retreat, which 
procecded only from a ſudden pannick, was the occation of loſing their 
General, yet it preſerved the army; which being now divided, and very 
well ſupplied with all manner of proviſions and ammunition for the de- 
tence of the ſtrong places, was impatient to cancel the infamy cf their 
late flight by their future bravery : fo that the taking of the principal cities 
became exceeding diſſicult. 

There were {yen thouſand foot in Cognac, and more than fix hundred 
horſe with Monſieur D'Acter, and many of the nobility and chief com- 
manders, ho, upon the approach of the Catholick army, and fevera 
days after, ſallied out in ſuch numbers, that their encounters looked ra- 
ther like little battles than great ſkirmiſhes : tor, beſides the courage and 
fierceneſs wnich the Fl:gozo!s ſhewed, they likewiſe did contiderable 
damage to the aſſuilan:s; to that their continual ſallies gave them no timo 
to raiſe their batteries, or demolith the fortiſications, as it was neceſſary to 
keep the whole army in continual notion, and under arms, in order to 
fuſtain the fury of the enemy; from which ditficultiee, the Dulze of An- 
jeu concluding taat it was impoſizble to take the town, in the condition it 
was then in, re!oived not to foend hi: time and waſte his army to no 
purpoſe, baut to advance farther into the enemy's country, and attempt 
thoſe towns chat lay in the heart of it, winch were neither fo ſtrong, nor 
to well pro hled; imagining, that if they were taken, Cognec, like an 
Hand, ſurrounded on every fide, and cut off fom all ſuppliee, muſt of 
neceflite fall of MH into his Ban is; which he made no doubt of effect- 
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ing in time, as experience had maniſeſtiy ſhewn, upon all occaſions, that 1509. 
delays were deadly poiſon to the Hugonots. 1 8 8 

Leaving Cognac therefore with this reſolution, at the end of four days, 
and marching towards Sr. Jahn d Angeli, he and others of his com- 
manders took Tifange, Montaut, Forejie, and Aubeterre by the way, and 
at laſt fat down before Mucidam: where the Count De Briſac, who had 
the ſuperintendance of the batteries, received a ſhot from a harquebuſs in 
his right flank, whilſt he was advancing, with his uſual bravery, and 
too little care of himielf, to reconnoitre a breach in the wall; of which 
wound ke {con after died, greatly lamented by all men. This misfortune 
did not at all abate, but, on the contrary, inereaſed the fierceneſs of the 

atholicks to ſuch a degree, that having taken the town by a furious 
ailavlt, they, in revenge for his death, not only put all the garriſon, but 
tac inhabitants alſo to the ſword. 

In this interval Meſſieurs De Muy and De Mervilliers, with eight 
hundred horic, and Monkeur De Brique;maut, with twelve hundred French 
muſquetiers, were ſent into Germany, to join an army of fix thouſand 
foot and eight thoutiand horie, that had been raid by Melſangus of Ba- 
varia, Duke of Deux-porits, in conjunction with the Duke of Saxony and 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, upon a promiſe of a large ſum of mo- 
ney from the Hugoncis, and by the inſtigations and aſſiſtance of the Queen 
of England. In this army, were Milliam of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
with Lewis and Henry his brothers, Who, profetiing the ſame religion, 
likew!iie followed the fortune of the Hugouots, and had retired out of 
Fiaiic'rs, to avoid the ieverity of the Duke of Aba. 

The King of France and the Queen his mother had endeavourcd, firſt 
by cmbailles to the proteſtant princes, and aſterwards by the authority of 
the Emperor Mamimillan the Second, with whom they were in ſtrict al- 
lance, to prevent the raiſing of this army: but the Proteſtants being much 
more zealous to advance their religion, and the hope of gain and plun- 
der more prevalent than either the King's promiſes or the threats of the 
Emperor, they aſſembled their forces to march immediately to the aid of 
the Hugencts, in fpight of all difficultics and dangers. But when the 
King and Queen Mother, ho were gone to Metz, upon the borders of 
Lerrain, to divert this ſtorm, ſaw an army railed, winch they had ufc 
all manner of endcavours to prevent, they gave a commiſſion to the Duke 
ci Auumale to enter the confines of the Proteſtant Princes wich the cavalry 
o Conmpaga? end Burgundy, and fix thoutand Swifs hat were lately taken 
into pay, and not only to lay waſte the country, but ta plunder the inhabi- 
tants, and by that means oblige them to keep che army at home for thc i; 
on GCCnce, and prevent it from coming into £47 that ycar: being 
percuaded tant the Emperor, in conſideration of the jufice of their cau. 
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1569. and the alliance they were then in with him, would not oppoſe this pro- 
ceeding. But the Duke of Aumale, having fallen in with a large body 
of French, in the territories of Straſbeurg, one of the ſree towns of the 
empire, and made a great ſlaughter amongſt them, as they were going 
from Geneva and the adjacent country to join the German army; all the 
j other towns and Princes of the empire, and even the Emperor himſelf, 
q was fo offended at it, that the King and Queen, being very well aſſured 
4 bt they ſhould have ſufficient employment at home from the perverſeneſs 
} of toreign Princes, ſent orders to the Duke of Aumale, immediateiy to 
withdraw his forces into Burgundy ; not only to avoid giving any further 
ocation and raiſing more powerful encmies, to their manifeſt pre- 

judice, but to defend their own dominions in the beſt manner that was 
poſſible. 

The Duke of Deux-pents, with his army, preſently followed him into 

' Burgundy, cruelly ravaging and plundering all the country through which 
N he paſſed; whiiſt the Duke of Aumale, who was fo much inferior in 
1 ſtrength, could neither prevent his march, nor was able to engage him 
in the open field: fo that he retired into the towns, and only kept him 
from entering into the ſtrong places, or making thoſe excurſions and 
depredations, which he would have done more effectually, if he had met 
with no reſiſtance, and made himſelf abſolute maſter of the country. In 
this manner the two armies traverſed the whole province of Burgundy, 
ſkirmiſhing almoſt every day, and ſometimes with conſiderable ſlaughter; 
till the Duke of Aumale, perceiving the enemy could not force the ſtrong 
j towns for want of heavy artillery, and knowing it would be to little 
| purpole to follow them at a diſtance, marched with what forces he had 
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10 directly through the country of Auxerre, to join the Duke of Ayjou, that 
| ſo they might be the better able to reſiſt the enemy. 

a | But the German army, having advanced to the banks of the Loire, was 
4 at a loſs how to paſs it; as all the bridges upon that river are either within 
i the towns, or cloſe under the walls, and were then in poticfiion of the 
King's forces: for the Duke of Anjcu, having intelligence of the Ger- 
mans approach, had left the enemy's country, and drawn all his army to 
| the river, where he placed ſtrong guards upon the paſſes, and waited to 
ny | {ce what reſolution they would take. This reduced the Germans to fuch 
| difficulties, as it was not poſſible to paſs the river but by forcing their 
way through the towns, and they had no battering pieces, nor other mi- 
litary ttores fit for ſuch an undertaking, that they began to ſcar this great 
1 army, which was raiſed with ſo much oſtentation, would be obliged to 
1 ſeparate without doing the leaſt ſervice. 

1 But either cowardice or treachery made that very eaſy, which of itſelf 
was excecding difficult: for the commanders of the German army, re- 
tolving 
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ſolving to aſſault La Charite, a town upon the river, rather to find them- | 569. 


ſelves ſome employment, than with any reaſonable expectation of taking 
it, and intending to batter the walls, which were of the old faſhion, with 
the few ſmall pieces that they had with them, the army had ſcarcely fat 
down before it, when the Governor fled privatcly out of the town, with- 
out any apparent reaſon : for at that time, as it is uſual in civil wars, 
men were governed by many ſecret intereſts and inclinations : upon which, 
the ſoldiers ran away in confuſion, and the townſmen being terrified at 
the danger, began to treat about a ſurrender : during which time th 
took ſo little care to defend themſelves, that the beſiegers ſuddenly fixed 
their ladders to the walls, and meeting with no oppoſition, Briquemaut, 
with his men, firſt entered the town, which was aiterwards plundered 
by the whole army, at a time when the Duke of 4;;::, having received 
advice of this attempt, was ſending a conſiderable force to its relief. The 
German army having, in this manner, at the ſame time ſecured a conve- 
nient bridge and place of retreat, paſſed over the river on the 2oth of 
May. 

fa the mean time, the Admiral, with the Princes, in whoſe name 
all things were carried on, prepared to march towards the Germans ; con- 
fidering, that if they could join their forces, the army would by that 
means become much the ſtronger; and if they could not, the Duke of 
Arno, who lay betwixt the two armies, would be hemmed in, and 
excecdingly diſtreſſed on all fides. For theſe reaſons, having left Mon- 
ſieur De la Mae to ſuperintend the military affairs at Rochelle, where the 
Queen of Nævarre had the direction of every thing elſe, and the Count 
of Montgomery being ſent to the relief of Bearn, of which country the 
Sieurs De Mantluc and Terride, Lieutenants for the King in Gaſcony and 
Guyere, had in a great meaſure made themſelves maſters, they marched, 
with twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, towards the Loire, 
daily increaſing in ſtrength, by the continual concourſe of the nobility 
that came into them from the neighbouring provinces : but, as they did 
not yet know that the Duke of Deux-ponts had paſſed that river, they 
were not fully refolved what courſe to take, and advanced very flowly, 
reaſonably apprehending, that they might be attacked by the Catholicks 
before they could join the Germans. But the Duke of fo, after the 
German camp had paſſed the Loire, was afraid of being hemmed in be- 
tvwixt the two armies, and for that reaſon withdrew his forces from the 
11 er, and retired into Z:moin, imagining, that the woods and mountains 
in thoſe parts would ſecure his quarters, and that the Germans, who were 
accuſtomed to lie under cover and live in plenty, could not long fupport 
ſuch numbers in ſo barren a country. 

On the other hand the Duke of Deux-ponts, when he had . the 
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1569. Loire, was defirous to join the Princes, and preſſed forward his march 
— with all the expedition that he could; but death prevented his C:fign ; 


for he fell ill of fo violent a fever, occaſioned either hy the fatigue of his 
march, or, as ſome ſaid, by exceſſive drinking, that he died a fevà/ days 
aſter he was ſeized with it: and, after he had marched fo far through 
an enemy's country, without any lots, and paſted to many large and deep 
rivers, left it a doubtful point at laſt, whether it was to be attributed to 
good fortune or his own conduct, that he had fo happily advanced to 
the remoteſt parts of Azuitaine to join his confelcrates. | 

The Duke being dead, the command of that army devolved upon 
Count Fclrade of Man:jicld, his Lieutenant-Ceneral, without any oppo- 
fition from the Princes or other principal commanders in it, who declined 
it, more from the apprehenſion of the dangers they were expoſed to, 
than cither out of modeſty or want of pretenſions. The third day after 
the death of this General, the Gema army joined the Admiral and 
Princes, upon the banks of the Venue, where they were reviewed, and 
had a month's pay given them, out of the money which the Queen of 
Neturre had, with great pains, raiſed upon the Rochelſrrs, and the contri- 
butions of the neighbouring towns; alter which they marched together 
towards the Duke of Aijcu, with an intention to fight him, before any 
thing happened that might diminith their forces, 

The Duke of Anjou had recruited his army with the ſuccours that 
came out of Faly and Flarders : for the Pope, being ſollicitous to have 
the war continued againſt the Higonate, and, for the reputation of the 
apoſtolick fee, had ſent four thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe to 
his Majeſty's atiiſtance, under the command of % za Count % Sonto 
Ficre, a perſon of quality, and an experienced Hude: to which the 
Grand Duke of Tuy{cary had joined two hundred horie and a taoufand 


foot, under Fabiano del Mane. The Duke of Ag likewis fent Count 


Peter Erncfl de Mansjld out of Flanders, with a regiment of three thou- 
ſand Mulloaus, and three hundred Flemiſb lances, being defirous to de- 
ſtroy the German army, in which were the Prince of Orange and his 
brothers, who, though exiles, had yet very great power and reputaticn 
in all parts of the Low Countries. 

But notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, their army vas fo diminiſhed by 
ſickneſs, want of pay, and other hardſhips, that it was rather inferior 
in number to the Hugonots than otherw' ſc : upon which account, the 
Duke of Azjou, being unwilling to fight them, retired into very ſtrong 
quarters at Roche-Aberlle, in the country of Liingſin: tor the main body 
of the army was encamped on the top of a ſteep craggy hill, and difficult 
of aſcent towards the flat country; a little before them were two other 


{mall hills, one on each hand, covered with trees and ſhrubs, on both 


which 
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which ſtood a village. Plilippo Strozzi, whom the King had declared 1 569. 


Colonel-General of the infantry, was in that on the right, with two French 
regiments ; and the Count Di Santo Fiore, Fabian del Monte, and Pietro 
Paulo Tofnghi, with the Pope's and Tuſcan foot, in that on the left. 
On the top of the hill the artillery was planted, which commanded all 
the country round: and in the plain, between the head quarters and the 
villages, where the foot were intrenched, lay the light horſe, under the 
Duke of Nemours and the [Italian commanders, with a rivulet in their 
iront. In a camp thus laid out, with the city of Limoges a little behind 
them, they abounded with proviſions, of which there was great ſcarcity 
in all other parts of the country, on account of its barrenneſs. 

The Admiral, who was advanced within lets than half a league of 
the Catholick camp, with the Princes and the whole army, contidering 
their advantageous fituation, and the difficulty of ſupporting his men 
amongſt barren woods and rocky hills, reſolved to attack Strozz7's quar- 
ters and the Talicns at the fame time; knowing, if he could drive 
them from thence, and get poſſeſſion of the villages, he thould diſtreſs 
the enemy's camp, and deprive them of the advantage of the plain; fo 
that not being able to ſupport ſuch a number of horſe in the place where 
they then lay, they would be obliged to retreat, with evident danger of 
being defeated. He therefore marched directly towards S7rozz7's quar- 
ter with his van, on the 23d of June; the infantry under Piles, Brigue- 
maut, and Roworay, moving firſt, were followed by Lewis Count of 
Naſſau, with a regiment of Germans, who was ſupported by De May, 
Teligny, and Soubize with their horſe : the Princes with the main body, 
commanded by the Count De la Rechfoucaut and the Prince of Orange, 


in which were the infantry of Beaudin?, Blacon, and Pouilliers, another 


regiment of Germans, and the Marquis De Rencl, Membrun, Ambras, 
and D' Actcre, with their horſe, advanced to the 1ta/:a7s quarter, whilſt 
the greateſt part of the Germans and two regiments of muſquetiers, under 
the command of the Count De Mansfield and Genlis, ſtaid with the cannon 
upon the plain. 

The attack was to have been made two hours before day, but, the 
night being very ſhort, it did not begin till the light appeared : at which 
time the Admiral fell upon Strezzz's quarter with Piless muſquetiers, 
and being ſupported by the reſt, which were about four thouſand, there 
began a very fierce and bloody engagement, the Hugonats having the 
advantage in number of men, and the Catholicks in the ſtrength of their 
fituation : for, being covered with trees and hedges, and placed upon 
higher ground, they exceedingly annoyed the enemy with their ſmall 
arms; who, on the other hand, being ſo much ſuperior in number, (for 
they were four to one, and continually ſupplied with freſh men) made a 
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puſh to get the better of theſe inconveniencies, and to drive the 
Catholicks from their poſt : which would have been abſolutely impoffi- 
ble, conſidering how they were fituated, if too much ardour had no: 
made them forego that advantage: for Phil;ppo Strozzr, naturally bra 
of himſelf, was to ſtung with the reproaches of the French, and the fro- 
quent repetition of the Count of Brijac's name, whoſe untimely death 
they lamented in the moſt provoking terms, whilſt they ſhewed their 
diſdain at being under the command of an Taliun, that he advanced to 
the head of his men, earneſtly exhorting them to follow his example ; 
and then, leaving the advantage of the ground, fell with ſuch fury up: 
Briquemaut's and Piles's muſquetiers, that he forced them to retire in grea: 
diforder. But the Admiral, perceiving him inconſiderately advance in 


* 


the heat of the battle, and afterwards eagerly purſuing thote that re- 


treated into the open plain, where the horſe might be employed, brought 
up his whole van, and ſo hem:med him in on every fide, that, though 
both he and his mea courageouſſy defended themſelves, yet being borne 
down and trampled upon by the horſe, he was covered with wounds 
and blood, and at laſt taken priſoner, being more admired by every 
for his courage, than commended for his prudence. But it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for a man, that is conſcious of his own virtue and ho- 
nour, to keep within thoſe bounds that he himſelf knows are preicribed 
and dictated by reaſon, when he is provoked by the reproaches of thoſe 
that are not ſenſible of it. 

St. Loup and Requeleaure, both Lieutenants to S razi, twenty-two 
Captains, fome of them reformed, others that had companies, and three 
hundred and fifty of the beſt foldiers, were flain upon the ſpot. The 
Hugonots loſt a hundred and fifty horſe and foot, amongſt whom were 
Trememont and La Feontaiie, two commanders of very great intereſt and 
reputation. N 

The Admiral warmly purſued the remainder of Strozz7's forces, who 
retreated fighting to their poit : but the nature of the place was ſuch, 
that it was not poſſibie for the cavalry to force it, and the foot were fo 
weary and diſordered, that they could not renew the attack with an 
degree of vigour : fo that the Catholicks, of whom a confiderable num- 
ber was yet upon the hill, caſily ſuſtained the charge, till the light horſe, 
who were near, ſccing the danger their friends were in, came to join 


and aſſiſt them: after which they repulſed the Hugoncts, with much ho- 


nour to Franciſco Semma, a Cremoneſe Captain of the ahan light horſe, 
who diſmounted, with moſt of his men, and fought amongſt the hedges 
and cheſnuat-trces in the firſt ranks, with wonderful valour, and to the 
great annoyance of the enemy. In the other quarter, whither the Princes 
of Navarre and (7:00 led the main body to attack the [talians, there 
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was not ſo much execution on either fide : for the Count Di Santo Fiore, 1569. 
not being fo precipitate as Strogai was, nor moved by the ſenſeleſs cla 


mours of his toldiers, maintained his ground, and defended himſelf with- 
out much lofs, reſolutely ſuſtaining the attack of Baudin® and Pouilliers, 
who with a large body of foot endeavoured to force him from it : and 
though the battle continued with great ardour on both fides, an hour 
longer than at the other quarter, which the Admiral attempted, yet it 
ended with leſs bloodihed, for there were not above a hundred and 
twenty men killed in all. 

This was the firſt time that Hay, Prince of Navarre, expoſed him- 
ſelf to the dangers of war; tor though he was carefully brought up by 
his mother in all warlike exerciſes that were then uſed amongſt us, ſuch 
as riding and handling his arms, yet he had never been pretent in any 
action till that day, where he tought in the front of his troops with great 
{pirit and courage (which was the more remarkable, as the face of war 
generally appears moſt terrible at firſt) and gave a noble ſpecimen of that 
valour, which afterwards filled the world with the glory of his actions. 

The attack being thus ended, the Princes and the Admiral refolved 
to encamp in the fame place where they had tought, that they might 
{till more diſtreſs the Catholicks ; imagining the King's horſe mult of ne- 
ceſſity ſuffer greatly from the narrowneſs of their quarters: but they 
were ſenſible, in a few days, how prejudicial this reſolution was to them- 
ſelves: for by means of Limoges, which lay behind him, the Duke of 
Anjou was abundantly furniſhed with proviſions, which they could no 
way prevent ; whilſt the barrenneſs of the country, and the power of 
the Catholicks over the adjacent towns, occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity of ne- 
ceſſaries in their own camp, that they were forced to rite and march to- 
wards Perigord, and ſeek a more fertile foil, that they might be able to 
ſupport fuch a number of Germans, who, having promiſed themſelves 

plenty and rich plunder, found the want of food and lying in the 
feld fo much the more inſupportable. 

About this time the Queen Mother came to the Duke of Anion camp, 
attended by the Cardinals of Baan and Lemuin, to conſult and de- 
termine how to carry on the war; tor there were very different opinions, 
not only in the King's council, but much more amongſt the commanders 
in the camp. Some, comparing the King's forces with the Hugonats, 
were of opinion that it would be the beſt way to ccme to a battle imme- 
diately, imagining that the Hagencts new-ratled men could not ſtand 
before the dd bands, as they call the King's ſtanding regiments, and the 
frm battalion of the S., which was now become terrible to the enemy, 
from the experience they had often had of its bravery : and that the Ca- 
tholick horſe, which conſiſted of the flower of all the nobility in the 
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1569. kingdom, would eafily maſter the reiters, who, except the officers and 
—— ſome few gentlemen, were made up of wretches taken out of the ſtables, 
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and dregs of the people, and in no wile fit to carry arms: from whence, 
they concluded, that in a few hours they might deliver France from the 
infinite diſtractions and calamities of war, and ſuppreſs the obſtinacy and 
perverſeneſs of the Hugs at one blow: whereas, it they prev ented 
things from coming to an iflue by too cautious and tardy retolutions, 
the people would be conſumed, the nobility deſtroyed, the King's re- 
venues reduced to nothing, the country ruined, and the whole kingdom 
utterly depopulated ; and, whilſt they gave the enemy time and oppertu- 
nity to recruic themſelves, with their uſual diligence and activity, it was 
much to be feared, that the King's army, being wearied out and dimi- 

nithed by a continuation of the war, would at laſt fall a prey to the fury 
of ſtrangers, if a new ſupply was coming out of Germany, as it was al- 
ready reported. 

Others thought it a raſh and precipitate meaſure to hazard a kingdom 
upon the uncertain event of one battle, againſt an enemy that had not 
any thing to venture: for all the fortune ot the Germans conſiſted in their 
arms, and what little baggage they carried with them; and the IIugonats 
could loſe nothing but what they had taken and uſurped from the 
crown : for which reaſons it would be madneſs to fight, without any 
hope of gain, againſt a deſperate multitude : that cooler and more ſe- 
cure reſolutions ought to be taken, and time given, by prolonging the 
war, for the Germans to waſte away of themielves, as they always uted to 
do; for, as they were in a climate fo different from that in which they 
were born, now the heats of the Summer came on, and the grapes were 
ripe, of which they are exceedingly greedy, they would certainly be vi- 
fited with ſickneſs, by which their forces would be very much weakened 
and diminiſhed, if not totally deſtroyed : that if the chiefs of the Hrzcncts 
determined, as it was very likely they would, to attempt the principal 
towns that were in the hands of the Catholicks, in order to make further 
incurſions and extend their power, they would loſe the beſt and braveſt 
of their ſoldiers in ſuch difficult undertakings, and by that means ruin 
their army : that, after all, if time, want of money, ſcarcity of victuals, 
and the uſual unheatthfalneſs of the ſeaſon, did not deſtroy the Hz goncts, 
it would ſtill be a much ſafer way, when the King's forces had reſted a 
little while, to return with freſh men and greater ſtrength, and then try 
the fortune of a battle, againſt a body langulſhing and decayed with long 
and grievous fatigues ; ; which, on the contrary, was at preient not only 
very powerful and vigorous, but animated with the late ſupplies ; that 
there was no occaſion to apprehend the coming of any more Germans this 
year, who, it was well known, kad yet made no new levies: that they 

ought 
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ought not, therefore, to precipitate thoſe reſolutions by vain and unte- 
ceſſary fears, which might ſafely be brought to a certain and happy con- 
cluſion, if they were conducted with prudence and moderation. 

As ſuch a manner of proceeding appeared the moſt ſecure, this opinion 
at laſt prevailed, eſpecially with the Queen, whole judgment and natural 
diſpoſition inclined her to take fuch meaſures as were fartheſt out of the 
power of fortune, and likely to be attended with th + leaft danger and 
bloodſhed : for it was a maxim with her, that members, though putri- 
fied, ought not to be cut off without extreme neceſſity; and that when-_ 
ever they are cut off, the body not only ſuffers the moſt grievous pains, 
but a dangerous debilitation, and a loſs never to be repaired : upon which 
account, ſhe was always diſpoſed to favour ſuch reſolutions as tended to 
ſuppreſs the chiefs of the Hugonots, hoping by that means to reduce the 

e to a ſenſe of their duty, for their own welfare, and the preſervation 
of the crown. This made her generally fo averſe to a battle, by which 
(beſides the uncertainty of the event) the veins of the kingdom were al- 
ways drained, and the body weakened. 

This determination being approved of by the King, the Duke of Aijou 

ut ſufficient garriſons into the towns that lay next to the Huganats, and 
diſmiſſed the nobility, diſtributing the reſt of the army into fruitful and 
convenient places, with orders, that every man ſhould return to his co- 
lours by the firſt of the enſuing Cober, as he then propoted to re-aſſemble 
his forces, and proceed in ſuch a manner as occaſion ſhould require; af- 
ter which he himſelf retired, with a ſmall attendance of Lords and officers, 
to Loches, a ſtrong place upon the confines of Tcuraine, that he might be 
near at hand upon any emergency. 


Tho End of the Fourth Bois. 
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BOOK V. 


ARGUME N T. 


The determination of the Hugonots to attempt the cities in Peiclou and Xain- 
toi gne; the ſiege of Poictiers. The Duke of Anjou's deſign to relieve that 
city by a diverſion : for which purpoſe, he draws his army together and ſits 
down before Chaſtelraut : the Admiral raiſes his fiege, and obliges the Duke 
to do the fame. Monſieur Sanjac befieges La Charite, but without ſucceſs. 
The Count of Montgomery conquers the King's party in Bearn, befieges aud 
takes Monfieur De Terride. The King caujes the Admiral to be proclaimed 
a rebel, his goods to be confiſcated, and his houſes demoliſhed : he continues 
the war with vigour. The Duke of Aujcu, groxn very flirong, is deſirous 
of coming to an engagement. The Admiral endeavaurs to avoid it; but is 

forced to it by the importunities and tumultuous behaviour of his army. 
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He prepares te fight, and yet tries Io marc away ſitim the enamr. 7 
Duke «f Anu fellas, end evertates Lim nor Menetittnr; a bot frei is 
miſh enſues in the evening, end the Fiugouts are grievon}'y enuved by the 
artillery. The Admiral tales the river, and retreats ! ;y the faber. of the 
might. The Duke paſſes the ſame river in another place. The armies fc: 
each oth-r 1pon the plain of IMncor:lour, and core to a battle ; the vittery 
is obſtinotely diſputed an 65:9 fides, but at loft inclines to the Duke cf Anjou, 
<oith terrible flaughter of the Hugenots. Many of eben are diſpirited. 
The Admiral encourages them, and uſes many erguments to perſunde them 
to carry on the war. The Princes abanden all th» country except Rochelle, 
St. Jobn d Angeli, and Auger ſino, and retire, with the remains of their 
army, into the mountains of Gaſcony and Longuedsc. The Duke lays fieg? 
to St. John and tales it, but with much bfs cf time and diminution of his 
army : be falls fick and retires to Angiers, and from thence to Se. Germaine. 
The Princes join the Count of Montgomery in Gaſcouy; they ſpend the winter 
in the mountains, and at ſpring come dxon into the plains. They paſs the 
Rhone and penetrate into Proccence and Dauphin. They march to Noyers 
and La Charite, wth a deſign to proceed towards Paris. The King ſends 
an army againſt them, under the ccrmand of the Marſhal De Coffs, a man 
of moderation, and not de/irous to ruin the Hugonsts : they meet in Bur- 
gundy, but the Princes avoid an engagement. A treaty of agreement is 
begun, and at laſt concluded at court. The Princes and the Admiral retire 
to Rochelle. The King endeavours to create a confidence in them ; and for 
that purpoſe offers to give his fijter, the Lady Margaret, in marriage ts the 
Prince of Navarre, and to make war upon the Spamards in Flanders : 
the match is concluded, and they all come to court. The Queen of Navarre 


is poiſoned. After ber death the marriage is celebrated. During the re- 
joicings upon that eccaſion, ile Admiral is ſhot in the arm. The King is 
determined to projecute the Hugonots, and ts rid himſelf of them. The Ad- 
miral and all the reſt of them are maſſacred on St. Bartholomew's eve in 
Paris, and many other cities in the kingdom. The King endeavours to 
ſurpriſe Rochelle and Montauban, but is dijappeinted in both attempts. 
Treaties and other means are uſed to prevail upon the Rochellers to fund 
but they reſolve to defend tbemſelves. The Duke cf Anjou afſembles his army 
and beſieges them with all bis forces: they hold out many months ; till the 
Duke of Anjou, being elected King of Poland, condeſcends to grant them 
very good terms: upon which, they ſeemingly return to their duty. The 
King of Poland departs. The Duke of Alengon, his next brother, pretends 
to ſucceed him in all his dignities, but meets with a repulſe, at which he 1s 
diſguſted, and endeavours to ſtir up freſh troubles. King of Navarre, 
ke Prince of Conde, the Houſe of Monimerancy, and the Hugonots, unite 


with him, and form a conſpiracy : which being dlſcuvered, the Duke of 


Alengon, 
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6 THE HISTORY OF Book V. | 
Alencom, the King of Navarre, and many ethers are impriſoned. The 7 
Prince of Conde eſcapes into Germany. The King falls into a dangerous 
fickneſs, and commits the care of the kingdom to his mother. Armies are 
raiſed in Poictou, Languedec, and Nor mandy, where the Count of Mont- 

gomery lands from England and takes many places. Menſicur De Matig- 

xp Por beſreges, and takes tim. He is brought to Paris, condemned, 

and executed. King Charles, having declared bis mother Regent, yields to 

the fury of his diſeaſe, and dies in the flower of bis age. 


Gy 


HE reſolution which the Duke of Anjou had taken, to divide 
his army for ſome time into garriſons to defend the ſtrong places, 
reduced the Hugonsts to great difficulties ; for, as they had ſuch 
a numerous army, and fo little means to ſupport and provide for it, 
which way ſoever they turned their thoughts, they found themſelves ex- 
ceedingly embarraſſed. To paſs the Loire, as many adviſed, and attempt 
the conqueſt of the largeſt and moſt ſpacious provinces in the kingdom, 
and even to beſiege Paris itſelf, the chief ſeat and baſis of the Catholick 
party, furniſhed them indeed with hopes of putting an end to the war 
in a victorious manner, by cutting the ſinews of the oppoſite faction: 
and though it manifeſtly gave them an opportunity of enriching them- 
ſelves with ſpoil and plunder, which was the main deſign of the Ger- 
mans, and the only way to keep them together, yet it appeared to be an 
undertaking full of danger and uncertainty in the execution : for if they 
ventured into the middle of an enemy's country without money or am 
munition, or a good train of artillery, and means of furniſhing themſelves 
with proviſions, and, which was of the greateſt importance, without any 
ſtrong place, whither they might retire and defend themſelves upon occa- 
fion, they plainly faw, that any little unſucceſsful encounter or trivial im- 
pediment that obſtructed their attempt, was enough utterly to ruin and 
deſtroy them : nor were the hopes of plunder, or any other advantage, 
ſufficient to balance the danger: for the principal towns were ſtrongly 
and the King's army, being rather divided than diffolved, 
might eaſily be re- aſſembled upon any exigency, and reduce them to 
fatal extremities, it they raſhly engaged themſelves amongſt the enemy's 
forces, without a poſſibility of retiring, or making proviſion for common 
neceſſities, which, very likely, would increaſe upon them every day. 
On the other hand, if they ſtaid to beſiege thoſe towns in Agutaine 
and beyond the Loire, that ftill adhered to the Catholick party, in order 
to make themſelves wholly maſters of that country, of which they al- 
ready poſſeſſed the greater part, and from whence they derived the chief 
ſupport of their army, they were ſure to ſubject themſelves to two very 
great inconveniencies: for in the firſt place, if they beſieged the ſtrong K 
places 4 
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places one by one, which were fo well provided with all things neceflary 1569- 
for their defence, they would loſe much time, and throw Toe 6 06 
fiderable part of their army, a circumſtance which the Catholicks were 

well aware of, and greatly wiſhed for: in the next, if they continued 

there, they ſhould diſtreſs that country with taxes and contributions, from 

which they had their ſubſiſtence, to ſuch a degree, that they ſhould 

neither be able to raiſe money enough to pay the ſoldiers, nor get ſuffi- 

cient plunder to fatisfy their greedineſs and impatience. 

But of two evils it was neceſſary to chuſe the lefs. The Princes there- 
fore and the Admiral at laſt reſolved to befiege thoſe cities that were 
neareſt, that they might be enabled to make an abſolute conqueſt of the 
country beyond the Loire, and eſtabliſh their party ſecurely in that angle 
of France, in hopes of receiving ſuch ſupplies of money out of England, 
and from the prizes taken by their fleet, which was commanded by Mon- 
fieur Sore after the death of La Tour, as would be ſufficient to ſupport 
the army for ſome time; during which, perhaps, ſome favourable op- 
FRY might happen of making a further and more advantageous 
1 of this reſolution they took the rich monaſtery of 
Branthome, and gave the plunder of it to the Germans, to encourage and 
make them more obedient: and having ſerved ſeveral other places of leſs 
note in the ſame manner, the Admiral marched with the army to ſit down 
before C haſlelraut, in which town he had held a ſecret intelligence with 
ſome of the inhabitants for many days before. Nor was the enterpriſe 
attended with any difficulty; for the conſpirators, having raiſed a tumult, 
and made themſelves maſters of one of the gates, immediately opened it 
to the Hugoncts. This unexpected accident ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Governor, who held it for the King, that he fled to Poicliers with- 
out making any reſiſtance, and the town fell abſolutely into the Admi- 
ral's hands, who received it, as he did all the reſt, in the name of the 
Prince of Navarre, by whoſe authority, as firſt Prince of the blood, all 
things were governed and diſpatched. 8 : 

After the taking of Chaſtelraut, the Admiral advanced to beſiege Lu- 

/ignan, and having taken the town without much difficulty, fat down 
before the caſtle, which is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt places in France, 
and had formerly held out a long time againſt the Eng/;/þ, without being 
taken, though often furiouſly aſſaulted. But now the reſolution of the 
beſieged was not anſwerable to the valour of their predeceſſors ; for ſoon 
after the Hugonots had opened their batteries, which indeed made a great 
breach in the wall, though, as the caſtle ſtood upon the top of a rock, it 
was almoſt impoſſible to march up to an aſſault, they began to treat of 
delivering it up, and in a few days capitulated to march out with 1 
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1569. flying, and all their baggage ; which agreement, contrary to cuſtom, 


was exactly obſerved by them. Lu/gnan being thus taken, before which 
the Sieurs De Breuil and Cheſnay, ſoldiers of great reputation, were killed 
by the cannon ; the Admiral took fix heavy pieces of artillery with him 
that he found in the caſtle, and reſolved to march towards Poictiers, 
which, next to Paris, is a city of the greateſt circumference of any in 
the kingdom, and the capital of the adjacent provinces, whither all the 
wealth and treaſure of thoſe countries was carried, as into a place of ſe- 
curity ; imagining, that if he could reduce this, fo conſiderable a place, 
to his devotion, all the reſt would furrender of themſelves without much 
heſitation. 

But when it was known at Loches, where the Duke of Anjou lay, that 
the Admiral was preparing pioneers, artillery, and other things neceſſary 
to lay ſiege to Poicliers, though it was hoped, from the courageous and 
warlike diſpoſition of the people, that it would be bravely ſuſtained ; yet 
the council thought proper to employ a large body of their beſt troops, 
under the command of perſons of the greateſt diſtinction, in the defence 
of ſo ſpacious a place, fo thinly inhabited, and ſo liable to be annoyed by 
the enemy, not only to ſecure a town of ſuch importance and reputation, 
but to keep the Hugonots fo much the longer in play, and by that means 
to wear out and diſcourage their army by the difficulty of the attempt, 
which was their principal defign at the beginning when they divided 
their forces. For this purpoſe, beſides the ordinary garriſon that was in 
Poictiers, under the Count De Lude, Governor of that city, the Duke of 
Guiſe reſolved to enter into it; a young Prince, from whom the Catholicks 
expected vaſt things, as he aſpired to be the head of that party, and en- 
deavoured, in this beginning of his military exploits, by a brave and noble 
example, to revive the glory of his father, who had made his way to the 
higheſt degree of authority and reputation, by defending Metz againſt 
the forces of the Emperor Charles the fifth. This example of the Duke 
of Guiſe was followed by Charles Marquis De Mayenne, his brother, the 
Sieurs De Montpezart, De Seſſac, De Mortemer, De Clervaux, De la Roche- 
bariton, De Ruffec, De Fervaques, De Briangon, De Chaſtehers, and 
many other gentlemen of great valour and diſtinction; amongſt whom 
were alſo Angelo Ceft and G:igvann Otſino, with two hundred Italian 
horſe : fo that the cavalry then in the city amounted to eight hundred 
cuiraſſiers and about four hundred light horſe. To thefe were added four 
thouſand of the beſt diſciplined foot in all France, under the command 
of Baſſac, La Parade, Vertbois, Bonneval, Farry, and ſeveral other Co- 
lonels of great eſteem, with fix companies of townſmen, each conſiſting 
of four hundred, very well armed and exerciſed, befides three hundred 
Talian harquebuſiers, commanded by Paolo Sforza, brother to Santo 


Fiore. 
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Fiore. There were alſo a vaſt number of peaſants in the city, by whoſe 1 569. 
aſſiſtance the weakeſt parts of the ramparts were fortified with much care. 
and cannon planted againſt thoſe places where they thought the enemy 
was moſt hkely to encamp. Befides this, the city was plentitully fur- 
niſhed with proviſion, ammunition, and an incredible number of fire- 
works of various kinds, by the help of which the befieged did not make 
the leaſt doubt of repelling the attacks of the enemy. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe preparations, the Admiral, who was excced- 
ingly deſirous to ſuppreſs the two young Lords of Guiſe, his particular 
enemies, preferred this undertaking to all others; and deſpiſing the opinion 
of his captains, who thought it very difficult, and advited him to turn 
his forces another way, approached towards the city on the 24th of July, 
and ordered his infantry to ſtorm the ſuburb in different places, that lies 
without the gate of &. Lazarus, and was not in any wile fortified, but 
defended only by Colonel Bois vert with four hundred French harque- 
buſiers, who having gallantly ſuſtained the aſſault for the ſpace of three 
hours, were at laſt obliged to abandon it, as a place altogether impoſſible 
to be maintained againſt fuch numbers. But the Duke of Guiſe, ſallying 
out in perſon, bravely ſuſtained the fury of the enemy, till the houſes near 
the gate and the foſs were burnt down and levelled with the ground, 
that they might not have the convenience of lodging themſelves there to 
annoy the town. The army lay that night two miles from the walls; 
and the next morning, whilſt the firſt troops of it were continually ſkir- 
miſhing with the cavalry, that fallied out in many parts, the Admiral 
encamped, in very good order, on a plot of ground, which he had wiſely 
fixed upon beforehand. 

The platform of Poictiers is of a large circumference and unequal 
ſituation ; for it extends itſelf from eaſt to welt along the ſkirts of a broken, 
ſtony hill, and difficult of aſcent, ſometimes riſing, fometimes ſinking, 
crooked in one place, and ſtrait in another: three tides of it are liable to 
be annoyed from the rocks, the fourth only is even, and ſo high, that no 
place on the outſide can command or incommode it: and though indeed 
it may be battered from without in many parts, yet it is no ealy matter 
aſterwards to advance to the aſſault; for the Cain, which runs very near 
it in many places, and a deep lake, occaſioned by the ſame river, make 
it almoſt inacceſſible; and the unevenneſs of the rocks, which afford 
means to annoy it, afford likewiſe a commodious retreat to thoſe that 

defend it: tor the ſteep, craggy cliff, upon which it is ſcated, is fo eaſy 
to be wrought upon, that ſteps and ladders, in a manner, are readily 
made on the inſide of it, which are of no little ſervice towards enabling 
the beſieged to make a long defence. The Admiral, having conſidered 
this ſituation, endeavoured to extend his lines, and take in as much by 
LI 2 e 
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1569. the circumference as he could, to diſtreſs and attack the city in many 
—— places at the fame time, that were ſome diſtance from each other, in order 

to divide the attention and forces of the beſieged. For that purpoſe he 
poſted the German infantry at the furtheſt corner of the town, beyond the 
river, under the cover of an hoſpital and a mill that was near it, commonly 
called Le moulin de Parent, having made a communication betwixt them 
by a bridge drawn over the river with ropes, which likewiſe ſerved the 
infantry of Gaſcony and Provence, who extended themſelves along the 
bank on the other fide of the river as far as the Fauxbourg, called Roche- 
reitil. He himſelf with the vanguard lodged in the monaſtery of St. Be- 
nedict; the Princes, who commanded the main body, with the Counts De 
la Reochefoucaut and Mansfield, lay at St. Lazare ; Briquemaut, Piles, and 
Muy, with the rear, at the Fauxbourg of Pterre-levee, taking up in this 
manner all that ſpace which reaches from the north to the weſt, and 
from the weſt to the ſouth ; whilſt the cavalry were quartercd in the 
neighbouring villages, and ſpread as far as Cru/cel, a place about two 
leagues from the walls. 

The infantry had hardly taken their ſtations round the city, when 
Monſieur De Seſſac, Lieutenant to the Duke of Guiſe, attended by Gro- 
cannt Orſino, and a hundred and twenty of the moſt reſolute horſe in the 
garriſon, iſſued out into the plain, through the ſally port, or gate of the 
foſs, and fell upon a body of the cavalry, at a village called Marne, when 
they were unprepared, and buly in taking up their quarters, killing a great 
number of them, and diſperſing the reſt with very little difficulty; and 
afterwards, in his return, meeting Br:quemaut, with two hundred Reiters 
and ſome French horſe, he charged them fo britkly, that they all ran 
away at the firſt encounter, and left above forty of their men dead upon 
the place. The Admiral, therefore, finding himſelf obliged to prevent 
theſe deſperate fallies, ordered Colonel Blacon to lodge himſelf, with two 
thouſand foot, in the ruins of the ſuburb, and to make his approaches by 
trenches, and other fortifications, ſo near to that gate, that both parties 
kept a continual fire upon each other with their ſmall arms. Colonel 
Onouz, however, who had left Sr. Meſſant, as a place too weak to be 
maintained, and marched nine leagues in fix hours with only fix hundred 

foot, but choſen men, arrived when they were beating the reverlle at 
day-break, and paſſing happily through the fortifications they had thrown 

up, entered through the ſame gate to reinforce the garriſon of Poictiers, 
in ſpight of all oppoſition from Blacon and his men. 

The fiege being thus formed, the firſt days were ſpent in hot ſkir- 
muſhes ; and though the ſucceſs of them was various, yet they were al- 
ways attended with very great damage to the Hugonots ; for, beſides the 
loſs of their braveſt men, of whom great numbers were killed, they were 
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hindered in their works, which ſtill were carried on by Monfieur De 1 569. 
Genlis, General of the artillery, who made his approaches in different 
places, and raiſed a battery, where he planted fourteen heavy cannon, 
befides many other ſmaller pieces. This being at laſt finiſhed, though 
with much difficulty, becauſe the whole camp was terribly galled with 
the artillery of the beſieged, they began to batter it on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
and in three days demoliſhed the ravelin and beat down the tower, 
which, joining to S?. Cyprian's gate, defended and flanked the entrance 
on that fide ; but the bottom of the tower being filled with earth, it ſtill 
made a defence, notwithſtanding the upper part was knocked down. 
The fourth day there was an aſſault made upon it, but to no purpoſe, 
for it was reſolutely maintained bv Colonel De I I, with his French foot. 
When the Admiral perceived this, and that the attempt upon that gate 
proved more difficult than was expected, he turned his cannon upon 
another part, and on the fifth day began to batter the curtain, which 
ſtretches along the bank of the river, as far as a place commonly called 
The Abbeſſes meadnw : for though the water which ran betwixt his trenches 
and the town walls was of ſome inconvenience to him, yet he knew the 
works were much weaker there than in other places, becauſe the engi- 
neers, thinking it ſufficiently ſecured by the river, had been more careleſs 
in fortifying that part: by the 1oth of Auguſt, which was the feaſt of St. 
Laurence, the artillery had made a breach ſo large, that it might be con- 
veniently affaulted ; and a bridge had been already thrown over upon 
pontoons, by which they might eaſily paſs the river. In conſequence 
of this, the Admiral, having ordered the breach to be viewed, was in- 
formed, that there were not only caſemates and other works in very good 
order, and all ready to defend it on the inſide, but that, by the advice 
of the Count De Lude, four troops of lances were fallied out of the gates, 
with a deſign to fall upon the aflailants as ſoon as ever they ſhould pats 
the bridge, and get into the plain open ſpace that lay betwixt the wall 
and the river. Upon which, not caring to expoſe his men to fo evident 
a danger, without any hope of ſucceſs, he gave out, that he would not 
run the riſque of drowning his foldiers by the weakneſs of the bridge, 
which was not able to bear them; and having ſent all thoſe back to their 
quarters, who had made themſelves ready for the aſſault, gave orders for 
the making another bridge, which might not only carry over the aflail- 
ants in better order and more ſecurity, but alſo a body of horſe, to make 
head againſt the cavalry of the city. But the night following Biagio 
Capizuchi, a Roman gentleman, under Paolo Sforza, with two compa- 
nions that were excellent ſwimmers, and accuſtomed to ſtay a confider- 
able time in the water, ſwam under the bridge, whilſt the enemy was 
amuſed by frequent alarms, by a continual fire from the artillery, and a 
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1569. fally made at the ame time by Monſieur De Fervaques, and having cut 


the ropes, in many places, that held it together, it was foon looſed and car- 
ried down the ſtream before the Hugonots were aware: fo that whilſt it 
was repairing, the befieged had leiſure to fortify the breach; in which 
work the Duke of Guiſe himſelf carried the earth upon his own ſhoulders, 
and took fo much pains, that his example encouraged not only all the 
men, but even the women, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to forward it ; 
by whole aſſiſtance they very ſoon raiſed another rampart, ſtrunger and 
ee than the firſt. 

But the Admiral renewing his battery with great violence, and having 
cauſed three bridges to be thrown over the river, all ſtronger than the 
other, made ſo furious an aſſault upon the wall on the 18th day, that 
his men had already poſſeſſed themſelves of the breach; when they diſ- 
covered a cavalier raiſed within the convent of the Carmelites, from 
whence many ſmall pieces of artillery plaid upon them, before they had 
time to ſhelter themielves, which galled them ſo much, that they were 
ſoon obliged to abandon it, and leave Monſieur De Maondolphe dead upon 
the place, a man of amck eſteem amongſt the Hugonots, with ſeven cap- 
tains and many foot ſoldiers. There was likewite an infinite number 
wounded, amongſt whom, Monſieur De la Neve received a muſket-ball 
in his left arm, and the Baron De Conforgien another in the right fide ; of 
which wounds they lay ill for a long time: nor did the beſieged eſcape 
without loſs; for Monſieur De Ia Billy, a gentleman of very noble birth, 
was killed that day, together with Aitonio Seraſone, a Roman, who ſerved 
in quality of an engineer, with the reputation of great valour and ſkill. 

They continued battering the fame place, and ſeveral others, all the next 
day, with eight more culverins, in order to make their utmoſt effort in 
another aſſault; by which means the ramparts of the city were reduced 
to ſuch a condition, that they could not have been any longer defended, 
if the induſtry of the beſieged had not provided a remedy againſt fo im- 
minent a danger: for, having ſtopped the courſe of the river with banks 
and pilcs of wood, a little below the tower of Rochereicl, they made the 
waters riſe above to ſuch a degree, that they covered all The Abbeſſes 
meadrw, and overflowed the very breaches in the wall, fo that the Hu- 
gonots could not come to aſſault it. This obliging the Admiral to take a 
new reſolution, he ordered the artillery to be carried lower down, to batter 
and take the tower of Rochereiil, if poſſible, below which the Catholicks 
had made their dam, that ſo, being in poſſeſſion of that place, he might 
clear the river courſe, and deprive them of the advantage of the water, 
which was ſo good a defence to them. Upon the 24th day, therefore, 
when the artillery had beat down above fixty yards of : wall, they made 
a general aſſault upon the tower of Rochereizl, and the curtain joining to 
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it: Piles led the attack, ſupported by Briquemaut and the German in- 1 569. | 
fantry, in which the commanders and voluntiers, as well as the com ſl 
mon ſoldiers, fought with wonderful valour and reſolution on both fides. It l 
The bravery of the Duke of Guiſe was particularly remarkable upon this nu 
occaſion, by whoſe ſquadron the enemy was at laſt repulſed with great 1 
ſlaughter, and with much difficulty carried off Piles with them, grie- 1.18 
vouſly wounded, and almoſt half dead, though he was afterwards cured, = 
and recovered his former health and vigour. All theſe miſcarriages, 1 
however, did not abate the courage of the Hugonots, who continued to 8 
batter the works with great fury, which the befieged had thrown up within 2 
the breach, and reſolved to make a ſudden attack upon them about mid- 2 
night, with a deſign to ſurpriſe the Catholicks while they were aſleep, or 
at leaſt in confuſion and unprepared : but when they came to the place, 
they, contrary to expectation, found the beſieged in ſo good order, and 9 
ſo ready to receive them, that they retired without making any further 1 
attempt, but were hotly purſued by the Valian foot, who tallied out of 
the breach, and drove them back even to their trenches, making great vn 
flaughter amongſt them, in the narrow and difficult paſſages through which 1 

they were obliged to retreat. 1 
In the midſt of theſe misfortunes, tlie exceſſive heats of tlie ſummer 
had already begun to fill the army with ſuch diſtempers as are common 
to that ſeaſon; of which there died great numbers of the common ſoldiers, wy 
particularly of the Germans, and the principal officers were likewite ' 
grievouſly viſited with them. The Count De la Rochefoucaut had left 4 
tae camp to recover his health; Br:quemaut and La Necle had alto retired [130 
to Niart, with ſmall hope of life: upon which account the Princes re- 1 
ſolved to go to S. Meant, with no other attendants but their own fami- | vx 

hes, for change of air, and to avoid the contagion of the malignant 118 
diſtempers with which the whole camp was infected, leaving the Ad- 
miral almoſt alone to command the army ; who, being worn out with 
continual watching and inſupportable fatigues, was at laſt himſelf taken 
ill of the flux: and though he was exceedingly ſpent and weakened 
by the diſeaſe, the vigour of his mind was not at all diminiſhed, but he 
perſiſted, with the fame ardour, to proſecute his undertaking, and bring it 
to a concluſion : for which purpoſe he cauſed an aſſault to be made in ſe- 
veral places on the 2d of Sep/cmber, giving orders for the French and Ger- 
man infantry to attack ſeparately, that 2mulation might animate them both 
to fight with more courage and re lution. This aflault laſted moſt part 
of the day, the Duke of Gui ſuſtaining the fury of the enemy on one 
fide, and the Count De Lude on the other, with ſo much bravery, that 
the Hygonots, being galled on every fide, not only with cannon and {mall 
ſhot, but with ſtones, pikes, and fire-works in great abundance, were 
4 | at 
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1569. at laſt obliged to quit the wall in a precipitate manner, leaving above ſeven 

9 99 precape 

—— hundred of their men dead and wounded upon the ground, amongſt 
whom Monſieur De St. Van, brother to Br:guemaut, and who com- 


manded his men, was killed by a granado. 

But this victory afforded little comſort to the beſieged: for though they 
were reduced to a ſmall number, with reſpect to the largeneſs of the 
place, by the death of Monſicur D'Onaz, Colonel Paſſuc, and many 
other brave men, and their horſes become extremely weak for want of 
provender, yet they did not perceive, that the ardour and perſeverance of 
the Hugonots was at all abated ; fo that they ſent frequent letters and meſ- 
fages to ſollicit the relief, which the Duke of 7% had promiſed them 
them in a few days. 

The Duke reaſſembling the army, ſooner than was intended at the ſe- 
paration of it, had drawn his forces together at the beginning of September, 
with a reſolution rather to try the fortune of a battle, than ſuffer Poicliers 
to be taken, with fo many of the nobility, and the Duke of Gwe himſelf, 
who was at that time very much beloved by him: for which reaion he 
marched away from Lechs, and iat down before Chajtelraut, aſſuring 
himſelf that, to ſuccour that place, where a great number of their fick 
men lay, the Hugonets would raiſe the ſiege of Poictiers, where they 
might eaſily perceive they ſhould only deſtroy themſelves to no purpoſe, 
now it could be ſoon relieved by ſo large a force. And indeed the event 
was anſwerable to the Duke's expectation : for the Admiral, having loſt 
all hopes of taking the place, after the failure of his laſt attempt, and 
ſeeking ſome plauſible occaſion to leave it, reſolved to quit the fiege, as 
ſoon as he had intelligence that the army was in motion, and drawing off 
his artillery, marched, on the 1 5th of September, with all his forces towards 
Chaſtelraut. On the fame day, the Count De Sanze, and Pietro Paclo 
Toingli entred Poitiers, with three hundred French horſe, and eight 
hundred Taharn foot, beſides ſupplies of money and victuals; by which 
the city was at once delivered from the ſiege, and opportunely furniſhed 
with neceſſary proviſions. Thus ended the fiege of Porters : in which, 
as the Princes army was diminiſhed both in ſtrength and hopes by the 
loſs of three thouſand men and two months of the ſummer, ſo the Duke 


of Guiſe came out of it with ſuch applauſe and reputation, that all the 


Catholick party began to turn their eyes upon him, as the chief ſup- 
port of the Roman religion, and a worthy ſucceſſor to his father's 
wer. 

The ſucceſs of the King's forces at the ſiege of La Charitè, which hap- 
pened at the fame time, was not unlike that of the Hugonots before 
Poitiers : for the Duke of Anjou being defirous, by all means, to pre- 
vent the Prince's army from paſſing the Loire, and to take away all _ 
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from them of opprefling the provinces on this ſide the river, had given 1569. 
a comnuſhon to Monſieur De Sanſac to aſſemble the forces of Beauffe, —— 


Nivernoi c, Bourbonnots, and part of Burgundy, and to beſiege La Charr#e, 
which had been taken before by the Germans at their patiage, and was 
the only place upon the river in the poſſeſſion of the Hugonats: but fo 
firm was the courage of the foldiers, and fo great the obſtinacy of the 
townſmen, under the command of Monficur De Guerchy, cornet of the 
Admiral's own troop, that they ſuſtained all the aſſaults and attempts of 
the Catholicks, and at laſt obliged Sanfac to deſiſt from his undertaking, 
after he had loft many gentiemen, and no inconſiderable number of 
ſoldiers. 

In the mean time the intereſts oſ both factions ſuffercd alternately in 
Bearn, whither the Prince of Navarre, who was very ſollicitous to pre- 
ſerve his own patrimony, had icnt the Count of Montgomery to oppole the 
Sieurs De Monthuc and Terride ; the firſt of whom lay upon the confines 
of that province, whilit the other battered Navarrins with great fury; 
which was the only place, that, after terrible ſpoil and devaſtation of the 
country, ſtill remained in the power of the Hugonets : but at laſt, what- 
ever was the occalion of it (for the commanders laid the blame upon 
each other) the Prince of Navarre's affairs took a more favourable turn: 
for Terride having raiſed his camp before Navarrins, was ſurrounded in 
his retreat and taken priſoner ; and Montluc, not being able, or not com- 
ing ſoon enough to aſſiſt him, was obliged to retire into Gajcony : ſo that 
all the country began to ſubmit to Montgomery, who, by ſtrange and un- 
accuſtomed cruelties, had fo terrified even thoſe places which had the beſt 
"x ns, and were the moſt ſtrongly fortified, that they ſurrendered to 

m. 

The Duke of Anjou, who had encamped before Che/telraut in order 
to cauſe a diverſion, becauſe he was not ſtrong enough to raiſe the ſiege 
of Poitiers, now began to entertain ſome hopes of taking that place, 
and continued to batter it with great violence : but the event proved very 


contrary ; for when there was a ſufficient breach made in the wall, he 


ordered the Talian infantry to advance to the aſſault, who preſſing for- 
wards with great courage, on account of the emulation that there was 
betwixt them and the French, made themſelves maſters of the breach 
with very good ſucceſs at firſt, but yet with more raſhnei3 and fury than 
prudence : for being grievouſly annoyed, both in the front and flank, 
by the artillery, that was very conveniently planted upon the ramparts 
thrown up on the inſide, which they had not taken ſo much care to re- 
connoitre as they ought to have done, according to the rules of war, 
they retired to their trenches, after they had maintained the aſſault above 
three hours, to no purpoſe, with the loſs of more than two hundred and 
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1 569. fifty men, amongſt whom were Fabiano del Monte, and many other gen- 


tlemen and officers. 

The next day, their reſolution of affaulting the town was changed 
into that of marching away; for the Admiral, being deſirous to make 
amends for the loſs of time, and repair the damage which he received at 
Poictiers, had taken poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs on the other ſide of Chaſtel- 
raut with his whole army, in three ſeveral quarters, oppoſite to the 
place where the Catholicks lay, being determined to try the fortune of 
a battle, if he could do it without manifeſt diſadvantage : upon which 
account the Duke of Aujou, knowing himſelf much inferior in ſtrength, 
as he was not yet joined by the nobility, and ſeveral regiments of foot 
that lay fartheſt from the army, thought proper to retire, and took the 
opportunity of doing it when the Admiral's foldiers, who were quartered 
in the ſuburbs that lay beyond the river Vienne, to refreth themſclves aſter 
their march, were either careleſſly gone to fleep, or employed in drefling 
their victuals and preparing their lodgings, none of them imagining, as 
the day was fo far ſpent, that either fide would change their quarters that 
night. The Duke, therefore, taking this advantage, drew off his artil- 
lery in good order, but with incredible expedition, and having ſent it for- 
wards, with all his baggage, about ſunſet, marched ſo filently away, two 
hours after, that it was not known to the Admiral, or any of his ; 
till the laſt ſquadrons began to move, which being led by Monſieur Cha- 
vigny, De la Valette, and the Count De Santo Fiore, made good the re- 
treat. But as it was already night, and the Hagauot army either at reſt, 
or ſcattered about the town, the Admiral, ſeeing his men weary and dif- 
perſed, thought it would be raih and imprudent to purſue the Catholicks, 
who had got the ſtart of him many hours, and retired quietly without 
any diſorder or contuſion : ſo that the Duke of An on, being neither fol- 
lowed nor moleſted by the enemy, paſſed the river Cre uſe the fame 
night, at Port de Piles, four leagues from Chaſfelraut, and the next morn- 
ing, having left the bridge ſufficiently guarded on both ſides of the river, 
he encamped with his army at Selle, in a very ſtrong and well fortified 
fituation. 

At break of day the Admiral marched after the Catholicks; and being 
arrived at Port de Piles, he ſent Monſieur De Sgubiſe forwards, with the 
firſt ſquadrons of light horſe, to reconnoitre the ſtate of the enemy; who 
having routed and diſperſed ſeveral little companies that had ſeparated 
from the body of the army, made a fierce attack upon the guards that 
were poſted at the entrance of the bridge, which he continued till the 
foot came up, who reſolutely aſſaulted the barricado of the Catholicks, 
ufing their utmoſt endeavours to drive away the guards, and to make 


themſelves maſters of that poſt ; but, notwithſtanding the redoubled at- 
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tacks that were made with exceeding courage by the moſt valiant com- x 569. 
manders of the Hugonots, La Valette and Paolo Sforza defended the bridge 
with the French light horſe and the [alian foot, being much aſſiſted by 
the nature of the paſs, and continually repulſed the attempts of the enemy 
with ſuch ſlaughter, that the Admiral was obliged to abandon this enter- 
priſe, and ſeek for a ford in ſome other place; which being eaſily found, 
on account of the ſhallowneſs of the water, he paſſed over the next day, 
four leagues below Port de Piles, and advanced fo near to the Duke of 
Anjou's quarters, that he hoped to force him to a battle: but perceiving 
that the Duke kept within his trenches, and was very well furniſhed 
with neceſſaries, becauſe all the country behind him was at his devotion ; 
and that, on the contrary, his own army ſuffered great ſcarcity, and was 
forced to fend a long way for proviſions, as two rivers lay betwixt his 
camp and the country that was well affected to him, he began to defpair 
of bringing the Catholicks to an engagement againſt their inclination. 
For this reaſon, on the third day, he reſolved to retire; and having paſſed 
the two rivers Creuſe and Vienne, marched to Fay la Vineuſe, and quar- 
tered his army in the neighbouring villages, to retreſh his men after their 
late hardſhips and fatigues ; who being all, eſpecially the Germans, im- 
patient and unaccuſtomed to lie in the field, began to grow very mu- 
tinous and ungovernable. 
The Duke of Anjou took the fame reſolution ; and having withdrawn 
his army to Chinon in Tauraine, went to pay a viſit to the King his bro- 
ther, and the Queen Mother, who, according to cuſtom, kept near the 
army, and were come to Tours, where the Duke of Guiſe allo arrived, full 
of reputation and glory for his noble and ſucceſsful defence of Pe:ricrs. 
Here they began to conſult about means of carrying on the war : and 
this was the firſt time that the Duke of Gu/e was admitted, as his father 
had been before him, to the moſt ſecret councils, and a ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of all important affairs. The cauſe and beginning 
of this confidence, beſides the nobility of his birth, the merits of his 
father, his own worth, and the influence of his uncle, was chiefly the 
implacable hatred which the King bore to the Admiral : for, after the 
death of the Prince of Condò in the battle of Baſſac, he had entertained 
fanguine hopes, that the Hugonot party, being deprived of the authority 
of to great a Prince, and having loſt their chief, upon whoſe valour and 
reputation the conducting of fo arduous an undertaking principally de- 
pended, would diflolve and diſſipate, or at leaſt be inclinable to return to 
their duty : but he found, on the contrary, that the authority of the royal 
blood, cunningly revived by the Admiral in the perſons of the two young 
Princes, and the union of the Hugonct faction, founded on their own 
ſtrength and valour, was likely to occation more miſchiefs, and * 
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1569. the ſtate into greater danger than ever it had been before in the courſe 


of fo many years. Ile therciore cauſed him to be declared a rebel, by a 
very {evere decree of tic parliament, which he publiſhed in ſeveral lan- 
guages; and not only ordered his effigies to be dragged through the 
ſtreets, and hung up in places where they uſed to execute common male- 
factors, but his 5 uſes to be pulled down to the ground, and his goods 
ſold by the officers of his exchequer : after which he reſolved to proſe- 
cute him to death, and began to favour and exalt the houſe of Larrain, 
particularly the Duke of Guje, who was very impatient to revenge the 
death of his father, and profeſſed a publick and irreconcileable hatred to 
the Admiral. 

The cabinet council now coming to conſider of ſuch meaſures as 
were proper to be taken for the continuation of the war, at firlt diſagreed 
in their opinions: for Marſhal De Coe, having cleared himſelf of the 
ſuſpicions that had been conceived of his fidelity, and regained his former 
credit and reputation, by his ſevere proceedings againſt the Hwugonets in 
Picardy, thought it better to endeavour, rather by time than force, to 
deſtroy the enemy, who being deftitute of money, without means to 
ſupport thcir army, without retreat, or any conſiderable ſupply from 
abroad; and not only in great want and diſorder, but in the utmoſt diſ- 
cord and deſpair, would quickly be overcome by their own neceſſities, 
and diſperſe of themſelves. 

On the other hand, the Count De Tavannes repreſented, that the Hu- 
gonot army was leſſened and wearied out, and diſordered by the long 
and fruitleſs ſiege of Porters, and therefore very eaſy to be vanquiſhed : 
but that it was very neceſſary to fight them as toon as poſſible, and not 
to ſtay till the Prince of Orange, who was privately gone into Germany, 
returned with freſh levies ; or the Count of Mzz7gcmery, who had carried 
every thing before him in Bearn, ſhould come to join the Admiral, with 
the forces of Gaſcony : for then the war would be renewed, which might 
be effectually extinguiſhed by coming to an engagement, and puſhing 
the enemy with vigour, now they were diminithed both in number and 
courage. 

It would have been difficult to have come to a reſolution, if the Duke 
of Anjou had not put an end to all diſputes and difference of opinions, 
by ſaying, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to fight the Prince's army, now 
it was waſted and fatigued with the late loſſes and hardſhips, and had 
not ſtrength and vigour enough to reſiſt the Catholick forces, which be- 
ing freſh, in full ſtrength, and much increaſed, were eager to face the 


enemy in the field. With this intention he departed from Tours, attended 


by the Dukes of Cie and Mentpen/ier, and being joined by thirty bands 


of foot and two thouſand horſe of the nobility, and ſuch as held lands of 


the 
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the crown, who came about that time to the army, he marched, with all 156g. 
his forces, towards Fay la Jineuſe, deſigning to meet the Princes, and force 
them to a battle as ſoon as poſſible. 

But things were not fo cafily concluded upon in the Huganat camp: 
for though the nobility and gentlemen, who had been a whole year ab- 
ſent from their own houſcs, and ſpent all their ſubſtance, thinking they 
had done much more than could be expected from the natural conftitu- 
tion and cuſtoms of the French nation, earneſtly defired to meet the ene- 
my, or to be diſmiſſed from the camp, where they continually heard the 

roans of thoſe that withed either to die, or ſce an end of thoſe miſeries: 
and though Count Yelrade, with his Germans, being now weary of their 
ſufferings, and lying in the field, and difappointed of the hopes which 
they had conceived of rich plunder, demanded their pay in a mutinous 
manner, and to be led on to engage the enemy; yet the Princes, the 
Admiral, and the moſt experienced commanders in the army, knowing 
the valour of the King's ſoldiers, and the wearineſs and diſagreement that 
there was amongſt their own, inwardly difapproved the advice of coming 
to a deciſive engagement, and were deſirous of behaving with the ſame 
prudence that they had obſerved in the Catholicks, who, when thev 
tound themſelves inferior in ſtrength, had always avoided the hazard of 
a battle, though now they very much defired it, being ſenſible of their 
ſuperiority : therefore, as the Duke of 47:4 had declined a battle, when 
they uſed all poſſible means to provoke him to it: fo, now he came 
reſolved to fight, they likewiſe endeavoured to defer the event, and to 
proceed in a more deliberate and ſecure manner. But they durſt not let 
this intention be known, for fear of raiting tumults and diſcontent in the 
army, being very well aftured, that the nobility would inſtantly leave 
them, and the Germans grow outrageous, as foon as they knew there was 
no hopes of coming to battle : to that they were forced to give way to 
neceſſity, and the inclination of the army (as it often happens to a per- 
ſon that rides a fiery horſe) and ſeemingly conſented to the common opi- 
nion and defire of the ſoldiers, making a ſhew of eagerneſs and reſolution 
to fight: whilſt the Admiral, who hoped to overcome all difficulties, 
with his uſual ſubtlety, eluded their expeCtation, and declined all oppor- 
tunities, being firmly reſolved, in his own breaſt, to avoid a battle, if 
it was poſſible. 

For this purpoſe, as ſoon as he heard the Catholicks were moving 
towards him, he acquainted the Princes with his deſign, and marched 
with his whole army from Faye, which is on the confines of Po:&o and 
Anjou, in order to paſs the neighbouring rivers, and retire into lower 
Poictou, upon the borders of Gurenne, where, by the ſtrong ſituation of the 
places, and the number of cities that adhered to his faction in thoſe 


narts, 
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1569. parts, he thought it more eaſy to defer a battle, or elſe to come to one 
. with ſo much advantage that there would be no doubt of a victory: and, 
that the nobility and Germans might follow him with the greater alacrity, 
he cauſed a report to be ſpread through tie whole army, that the Count 
of Montgomery, now grown ſtrong and victorious, was on his march to 
join him, and that he was already come to Parthenay, a city not above 
twelve leagues diſtant, where, he pretended, it was neceſſary to meet him, 
leſt the enemy ſhould get betwixt the two armies, and keep them aſunder, 

or defeat the Count, whoſe number was inferior to theirs. 

By this artifice he endeavoured to make them follow him cheerfully, 
till he arrived amongſt the cities of his own faction, where he might 
continually ſecure himſelf under the protection of ſome ſtrong place, 
hoping to abate the ardour of the King's army by frequent but not ha- 
zardous ſkirmiſhes, and, at the fame time, in fome meaſure, to qualify 
the eagerneſs of his own ſoldiers to come to an engagement, till the be- 
ginning of the winter, which was not far off, ſhould of itſelf prevent 
them from any further action: he likewiſe imagined, that he ſhould not 
want proviſions, from the nearneſs of Rochelle, and the diligence of 
the Queen of Navarre to ſupply him: whereas the Duke of Aujcu mutt 
very likely be reduced to great want and difficulties, on account of the 
rivers that would lie behind him. | 

But the activity of the Duke, who had marched with the utmoſt 
haſte, out of an ardent defire to fight, entirely fruſtrated this well laid 
deſign : for the Admiral marching, on the laſt of September, with his 
army in ſeveral diviſions, towards Moncontour, where he had defigned to 
quarter, and the royal camp taking the fame rout with great expedition, 
as ſoon as they heard of his moving: whilſt he, through the negligence 
of his ſcouts, was made to believe that the Catholicks were many miles 
off, their vanguard, under the command of the Duke of Mentpenſier, 
advanced ſo near to the rear of the Princes, in whoſe hindmoſt ranks 
there was Monheur De Muy, with three hundred horie, and four compa- 
nies of French muſketeers, that they could no longer avoid coming to an 
engagement. But the Admiral ſtill perſiſting in his deſign, aſter he had 
perſonally reconnoitred the country on every fide, determined to pats a 
water, which ſtagnating upon a plain, occafioned a boggy marſh, tllin k- 
ing that the Catholicks would not attempt to come over at the fame place, 
in the face of his whole army; or, if they ſhould, that he might hinder 
their paſſage, and have an admirable opportunity of engaging them, and 
gain a compleat victory, whilſt they were embarraſſed, and in fo gi eat 
diſorder: for which purpoſe, he ordered Muy to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
the Catholick vanguard, whilſt he himſelf, with all the reſt of his 


army, paſſed the marſh, which was not effected without much difficulty 
and conſuſion. In 
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In the mean time, the Duke of Montpenſier marched forwards with 1 569. 


271 


orders, by all means to attack them, and commanded his light horſe to 


begin a warm ſkirmiſh, which at firſt was bravely ſuſtained by Monfieur 
De Muy, one of the moſt valiant foldiers in France: but Marti 92405 com- 
ing up, who generally uſed to lead the way upon the moſt defperate oc- 
caſions, the Hugonots were charged with ſuch fury, that Muy, Ring loſt 
fifty horſe and above two hundred foot, not being able any longer to reſiſt 
a force ſo much ſuperior to his, began to retreat as faſt as he could, and, 
paſſing haſtily over the water, drew up with the reſt of their forces. But 
the Duke of Montpenfier, who had purſued him to the banks, made a 
ſtop there, when he faw their whole army drawn up in order of battle 
on the other fide, conſidering that he could not pats with all his men in 
regular order, nor with more than twenty in front, which muſt throw 
them into great confuſion, and took an opportunity, whilſt he continued 
{kirmiſhing coolly and at a diſtance, to adviſe the Duke of Aijou of his 
fituation, and todefire his further inſtructions. 

The Admiral perceiving the coolneſs of the Catholicks, and that they 
did not care to paſs the water, was confirmed in his opinion, that the 
body of the army was {till at a conſiderable diſtance, and that Montpen/rer 
had raſhly advanced further than he ought to have done, with that ſin l 
party only: upon which, he took courage, and reſolving not to loſe that 
opportunity, after he had animated his ſoldiers, he boldiy repaſſed the 
water, with two gallant ſquadrons of horſe, and charged the cavalry of 
Mart:gues ſo reſolutely, that they retreated above two hundred paces : but 
the body of the army coming up on every ſide, he was forced to retire in 
diforder, to ſecure himſelf under the ſhelter of two large corps of his in- 
fantry, that were drawn up on the bank on the other tide. On this oc- 
caſion the valour of Monfieur De Clarrmont of Amboij”, was very remark- 
able, who, though ſick and without armour, oppoſed the fury of the 
Catholicks, with twenty herſe only, till the Admiral had got in fatety to 
his own troops. 

But the Duke of Anjcr, thinking it too difficult and dangerous to at- 

empt a paſſage in the face of the enemy, refol;ed, as the ground fa- 
voured his purpoſe, to try if he could drive them away with his cannon, 
and make them quit the bank on the other file of the water, where they 
were poſted to ſo much advantage. For this purpoſe, Monſieur De 
Biron, Field-Marſhal, having cauſed the artillery to be drawn from the 
camp, with great expedition and judgment, planted ali the cannon and 
culverins, which were twenty-two in number, on the right-hand and on 
the leſt, at the bottoms of thoſe hills that were within ſhot of the Heng 
army, and began to make a terrible fire upon their flank, with infinite 
execution amongſt thoſe ſquadrons that ſtood ready for battle at the 

4. entrance 
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1569. entrance of the marſh. But the French and German inſantry, lying in a 
low place, and being ordered by their officers to throw themfeives flat on 
the ground, could not be ſo caſily annoy<d ; whillt the cavairy, ſtanding 
ex-ofed to the ſhot, could hardly be kept in order, and ſent repeated 
meſſages, to deſire they might be removed irom thence, where they mi- 
ſerably periſhed, without the leaft opportunity of giving any proof of 
their valour. The Admiral, however, would not ſuffer them to ſtir, 
for fear of leaving the paſſage free to the enemy, which would afterwards 
oblige him to fight upon the plain, when his army was fatigued, and in 
ſome meaſure diſpirited. So that whilit they continued warmly fkir- 
miſhing at the pals, and the artillery kept an inceſſant fire, die German 
horſe, who ſtood more open to the thot than any of the reſt, were going 
to retire, after Charles, Count of Manſicld, brother to the General, and 
many others, had been killed, and quitting the poſt which they held on 
the right-hand, began to leave the paſſage open to the enemy: but the 
Prince of Navarre, ſpurring his horſe up to them, and expoſing himſelf 
to the fame danger of the cannon, ſo much encouraged them by his pre- 
ſence and perſuaſion, that they were prevailed upon to ſtay ſor a while, 
and wait with reſolution till the battle thould begin : in which it appcared 
how powerſul the genius of this young Prince was, the refpect of whoſe 
perſon could bridle fear, which has no law, and curb the impetuoſity of 
the Germans, who are naturally fo obſtinate and headſtrong in their re- 
ſolutions. But no remedy whatſoever cculd have been of any fervice 
for the enemy's cannon would at laſt have routed and deſtroyed the 
whole army, if the approach of night had not opportunely relieved the 
Hugonets in this extremity. 

The darkneſs put an end to the ſkirmiſh that had been on the plain, 
and the Catholicks, not being able to point their artillery with any cer- 
tainty, thought proper to abate their firing, as they perceived it was only 
wounding the air, and throwing away their ihot to no purpoſe. The 
Admiral, therefore, wiſely taking the advantage of this opportunity, be- 

to decamp, about nine of the clock at night, without beat of drum or 
tound of trumpet, and before day-light had paſſed a river which lay be- 
twixt him and the plain of Mencortcur, where he drew up his whole 
army. His deſign was, as he ſtill perſiſted in his former reſolution, to 
retire, with all expedition, and to march forward, as far he could from 
the Catholicks, that he might avoid the danger of a battle. But this re- 
ſolution was not only oppoſed by the commanders and gentlemen of his 
own nation, but, with much more violence, by Count FYolrade and his 
Germans, who broke out into ſeditious threats, that, if there was not a 
ſpeedy end put to their miſeries, they would leave the Princes and go 
over to the King's party, where, they were well aſſured, they ſhould be 
received 
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receive upon very advantageous terms. The French infantry alſo being 


Y 
Y 


manded a battle, in a clamorous and threatning manner. Nor did many 
of the otticers diſient from this general defire of the army, thinking it 
impoſſibie to advance any further without being deitroyed, as the enem 
purived them fo cloſe, with a reſolution to attack them, whilſt their men 
were vorn out with fatigues, and diſpirited with the thoughts of a retreat, 
which, re{embling a flight, always diſcourages an army, and damps the 
ardour of raw men : they judged it better, therefore, to avail themſelves 
of the preſent cagernets of their troops, and give the enemy battle in the 
open field, where they might hope for victory, than to be miterably har- 
ralied and cut off in a retreat by irregular and diſorderly ſkirmiſhes. So 
that the Admiral and the Princes, not being able to withſtand the ge- 
ncral opinion, at laſt reſolved to wait for the Catholicks upon the bank 
of the river, and having made the beſt diſpoſition they could, to leave 
the event to fortune. 

The Admiral drew up, his army in three divifions ; the van he led 
himſelt, according to his cuſtom ; the main body was commanded by 
the Princes and Count Lodowic of Naſſau; Count Yolrade and Muy 
brought up the rear; the artillery were planted in the front of the army, 
and the forlorn hope before them all, in order to begin the attack when 
the enemy approached. 

In the mean time the Duke of Auyjo, having paſſed the water which 
the Huganots had left, advanced, on the iſt of Oclober, in the morning, 
with more eagerneſs than ever, to fight them; but being prevented by 
the river, on the further fide of which the enemy ſtood drawn up in or- 
der of battle, he was obliged to hait, as the night was coming on, and 
took up the ame ground that the Fligenets had encamped upon the day 
before. The next day, being deſirous to avoid the danger of paſſing 
the river, though but a little one, in the face of the enemy, after he had 
narrowly ſurveyed ail the country round, he took a large circuit on the 
right-hand, and paſſed the night of the 2d of OZber at Grimaudiere, 
where the river, not bcing yet joined by another that falls into it, was not 
at all difficult to be forded either by horte or foot, as there was neither 
water enough to reach the calf of the leg, nor any banks that could diſturb 
the marchir.g or order of his men. As ſoon as they had paſſed it, which 
they did without any impediment or moleſtation, the Field-Marſhals 
Monficur De Biron and the Count De Tavennes, divided the army into 
two corps; one of which was led by the Duke of Mani penſier, the Duke 
of Cuiſe, and the Count De Santo Hier; the other by the Duke of An- 
e himſelf, with whom were the Dukes uf Aumale and SO__ 
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incited by this mutiny, as men are naturally more ready to follow bad 
examples than to keep themſelves within the bounds of their duty, de- 
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1569. the Marſhal De Cuſſe, the Marquis De Villars, now made Admiral by the 
King in the room of Coligny, Peter Erna of Mansfield, who had been 
ſent with the ſupplies by King Philip, the Marquis of Baden, Monficur 
De Carnavalet, Guilliaume de Mantmoramcy, Lord of There, with many 
other Lords and gentlemen. In each corps there were ſome ſquadrons 
of Swiſs flanked by the French and ITalian infantry ; and in the front of 
each wing was placed the artillery. In this difpoſition, with a very large 
plain betore them, on which there were no trees, banks, or ditches to 
interrupt their march, the Catholick army advanced towards the Hugo- 
nots, with drums beating and trumpets founding. 

The Admiral, theretore, having once more attempted, but in vain, 
to perſuade his ſoldiers to retreat to Hernaut, a place not far off, and very 
convenient to receive them, ſeeing himſelf now obliged to fight, moved 
gently forwards toward the enemy, and prepared to engage them in the 
middle of the plain, without any advantage of ground : and the Princes, 
having firſt {een their army drawn up by the Field-Marſhals, made a 
ſpecch per for the occation, in which they recommended their com- 
mon religion and liberty to both nations; and, when they ſaw every man 
ready to act his part, they retired to a place at fome diſtance behind the 
camp, that they might not expoſe themſelves, at ſo tender an age, to 
the hazards and perils of war, leaving the care of the battle to the wiſ- 
dom and valour of their commanders. The fun was already two hours 
high when the armies fronted cach other, and the Admiral's artillery 
began to play, which being immediately anſwered by that of the Catho- 
licks, the whole field was filled with terror and flaughter : after this 
dreadful fire ot ſo many cannon, the onſet was ſo fierce on both ſides, 
that it was many hours uncertain to which the victory would incline : 
for after the viicharge of their imall arms and the ſhock of their lances, 
not only the horie and foot were mingled promiſcuoully in the heat of 
the battle, but even the very lacqueys, the ſuttlers, and pioneers, and the 
rabble ot other ſuch people as commonly follow a camp, fought deſpe- 
rately for their refpccuve partics: and the number was fo equal in this 
univerial tumuit, that almoſt cvery one had a particular enemy to deal 
w th. Nor did the cemmanders run leſs riſque than the common troopers 
and foot ſoldiers; for the Duke of Aujou himielf, ruſhing into the thickeſt 
{quadron ot ihe enemy, where the Marquis of Baden and many other ca- 
vaiters that {ought under the King's ſtandard, were killed by his fide, 
was oten m dat. ger of lofing his lite, the preſervation of which was no 
leis owing to his 0775 valour, than the courage and fidelity of his ſol- 
diers: and on the other fide, the Admiral was fo far from iparing him- 
ſelf, that, acting the part of a ſoldier as well as a General, he furiouſly 
encountered the Rhiutgrave, who came up at the head of his cavalry to 

charge 
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charge him; and having received a piſtol ſhot from him in the jaw, which 1 569. 
broke four of his teeth, he diſcharged his own into the Rhinegrave's vizor, —— 
and laid him dead upon the ground, and continued afterwards gallantly 
fighting, though the blood ran fo faſt from his wound that it filled both 
his helmet and gorget. But though the number, courage, and reſolu- 
tion of both parties were almoſt equal, yet their power and ſtrength were 
not: for the ſquadrons of the King's Swi, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by frequent and almaſt numberleſs proofs, and been tried in ſo 
many other battles, now fighting againſt enemies of leſs experience, that 
were worn down and tired out with their late hardſhips and ſufferings, 
at laſt broke into the battallion of Germans, whom they had attacked at 
the beginning of the day, and, having routed and diſordered their ranks, 
made to great a ſlaughter of them, that, out of four thouſand, not above 
two hundred eſcaped alive: and the King's cavalry, in a great meaſure, 
entire and full of courage, totally defeated the cavalry of the Hugonots, 
which was as much owing to the wearineſs and weakneſs of their horſes, 
that had been fo grievouily harraſſed with long toil and duty, as to the 
valour of their enemies. | 
The Admiral ſceing his army defeated, his voice quite ſpent, his jaw 
broke, and covered all over with blood, took with him the Princes, who 
had withdrawn to a diſtance from the battle, together with the Sieurs 
De Muy, Teligny, and Loo, and retired to Parthenay with three hundred 
horſe, being followed by many others in diforder. The Counts Lodowic 
of Naſſau and Volrade rallied about two thouſand of their Reiters, and, 
though they were —_— by the Duke of Aumale and Monſieur De 
Biron, they made their retreat in good order, bravely defending them- 
ſelves at every ſtrong paſs, and arrived that night at the tame place. All 
the reſt who fled from the fury of the conquerors, diſperſed themſelves 
different ways, as their fortune guided them; ſome got to Angauleſine, 
ſome to Rochelle, and others followed the rout of their commanders. The 
Duke of Anjcu, after he had broke and put the enemy's cavalry to flight, 
coming to the plage where the Sw/s had obtained fo bloody a victory over 
the Germans, communded quarter to be given to three thouſand of the 
French infantry, who, being ſurrounded on every fide, had thrown down 
their arms and begged their lives; and meeting with no farther reſiſtance 
any where, he tcus the colours, baggage, and artillery of the enemy, 
and marched vith his victorious army to quarter that night at Sf. Genes. 
The number of flain on the Princes fide, including the ſervants and 
ſuttlers, and other ſuch mean people, who yet all died fighting, was 
magnified by the Catholicks to ſeventeen thoutand ; but thoſe who, with 
more juſtice, only reckoned the ſoldiers, reduced it to ten thouſand; of 
whom there were few people of diitinction, eſpecially amongſt the French, 
Nn 2 becauſe 
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1569. becauſe the q 
that the weight of the ſlaughter fell upon the Gaſccn foot and the Ce- 
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incipal perſons ſaved themſelves by Right in good time; fo 
mans. The moſt conſiderable of thoſe that were killed were Prygrajicr, 
Autricourt, Tanaquil Bircn, the brother of Armand, who was in the 
Catholick army, S. Banne, and St. Cyre, who in the eightieth year of 
his age had given wondertul proois of His valour in tht. retreat, and died 
valiantly fighting to the very laſt. Thare were allo twenty-ſeven Ceran 
captains of foot lain, out of twenty-cight chat were in the army, beſides 
two colonels of the fame nation, above ſeventy French captains of foot, 
a:d two colon«!s of the Reitccs, the other two faving thenvelves with the 
Count of Naſſau, in the body that made the retreat. Monſicur De 1-42, 
one of the chicts of the faction, whoſe ill fortune almoſt always left him 
in the enemy's hands, was taken prizoner, with Moniicur DAien, Ge- 
neral of the French iniantry, ard Monticur De Blacen, Colonel of the 
harqucbuſiers. 

Not many more than four hundred were killed on the King's fide, 
but amongit them there were Philibert Marquis of Pager, the elder 
Rhinegrave, Monfieur De Clermmt, one of th chief gentiemen in Dau- 


phine, Count Franceſco de Saſſatello, Scipis Piccellauiul, Lieutenant to Ot; 


di Mantalto, with very many of the principal officers in the army, eſpe- 
cially foreigners, and a great number of captains of toot. The Duke of 
Guiſe, Peter Ernejt of Mansjicld, the other Riinegrove, the Lords of 
Schomberg and Baſſinpiere were wounded, but all recovered in a ſhort 
time after. They took about nine hundred waggon loads of proviſions, 
all the baggage of the Germans, eleven pieces of cannon, ana above two 
hundred pair of colours, twenty-!x of which, taken by the Lallaus, 
were lent to Rome by the Count Di Santo Fiore, and dedicated, by way 
of trophy, to the church of &. Vn ds Lateran. The news of this vic- 
tory was carried to the King and Queen Mother by Alberto Gondi, Count 
of Retz, a Florentine, in hign favour with them, at which there was 
very great rejoicing: and the fame ot it ſpreading into other countries, 
eſpecially into Italy, loaded the Duke of Anjcu with glory and renown, 
to whoſe valour and conduct the honour of the day was chiefly attributed, 
for having battled the vaunted wiſdom and fo much dreaded policy of the 
Admiral. 

The greater part of tlie commanders that eſcaped from the defeat, got 
the ſame night to Partbenay, u hither the Princes and the Admiral were 
come before, and immediately began to conſult what was beſt to be done 
in their preſent melancholy ſituation of affairs. Mott of them were greatly 
diſheartened at ſuch a ſucceſſion of misfortuncs, and the terror of this 


laſt overthrow, ſeeing their army cut off, themſelves that up in a corner 


of the kingdom, deſtitute of money, abandoned by their friends, with 
very 
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very little hope, and lets reputation; and calling to mind their private 150g. 
intcreſts, in the midſt of their publick concerns, the diſtance of their 

own houles, the vaſt expences, tlie dangers and diſguicts in which they 

were continually involved, they feemed to fink under the weight of 

their adverie fortune, and inclinaLle to trow themſclves upon the King's 
metcy, and procure a pardon for vhet was paſſed by ihe belt means they 
could: which, from the mild and gentle temper of the Qucen and the 
Duke of Aijcu, who had the chief direction of every thing, and from 
their defire of peace, they hoped to obtain without much difficulty, if 
they humbly ſubmitted to his Majeſty's clemency. But the Admiral, 
not at all daurted, though wounded in the mouth to ſuch a degree that 
he could hardly ſpeak, but rather exaſperated by the ſevere ſentence that 
had been pronounced againſt him in parliament, and hardened by mis- 
tortunes, began to repreſent to them, that their affairs were not yet re- 
duced to fo low an cbb that they had any occaiton to deiparr ; that they 
had loſt three other battles before this, and always roſe again with more 
power and terror to their enemies: that he had learnt by experience, 
that a war 13 not ended by the loſs of a battle, if men's courage and re- 
ſolution did not fail, in which the ſucceſs of all undertakings chiefly con- 
ſiſted : that though many of their ſoldiers were killed in the late action, 
yet the baſis and foundation upon which they built the hopes of their 
party, was ftill firm and unſhaken: that Germany, the unexhauſted ſource 
of men and arms, {till perſevered in friendthip and alliance with them: 
that England continued in the fame coniederacy, which would increafe 
their ſupplies in proportion as their occaſions now required: that he held 
intelligence for the revolt or turpriſal of many cities in diitcrent parts of 
the kingdom, the lots of which would divide the forces, and very much 
diſtract the deſigns of the congqueror : that the Count of Metgomery was 
grown very ſtrong in Bearn. whom they might join in a few days, and 
wich his forces, which were ireth and full of ſpirits, it would be an eaſy 
matter to lay tae foundation or a gailant and powerful army: that they 
ought therefore to revive the undaunted courage which they had ſhewn 
upon ſo many other occaſions, and truſt to his conduct; for in a 
few days he would re-eſtabliſh their affairs in their former condition: 
that he promiſed no new things, or ſuch as were too improbable to be 
credited, for he was fully aiſured he ſhould be able to do the fame at 
preſent, which every one of them might remember they had fo often 
teen him do in times paſt ; and though they ſhould gain nothing elſe by 
perſeverance and ſetting an army on foot again, they might at leaſt, by 
that means, facilitate an agreement, and obtain better condit:ons, which, 
if they ſhould now incontiderately fue for in the heat of the victory, tlicy 
muſt of neceſiity entirely ſubmit to the inſolence of the OW 1 
Wnereus, 
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had a more convenient opportunity of propoſing it, they might treat upon 
equal terms, and bring their affairs to a happy concluſion. 

Theſe arguments were liſtened to with great attention by the Prince 
of Navarre, who, being already accuſtomed to command, could not 
eaſily now condeſcend to others. The Prince of Conde heard them 
with equal pleaſure, who, though ſomewhat younger, was by no means 
inferior in courage or ſtrength of genius. Count Lodowic of Naſſau, 
and Volrade of Mansfield, concurred with the Admiral; for, being ftran- 
gers, and having nothing there to loſe, they naturally defired a continuation 
of the war. They likewiſe very well ſuited the diſpoſition of many who 
could not yet reſign their former hopes, and were not difagreeable to the 
reſt that wiſhed for an accommodation, as they hoped, by ſtanding out, 
to obtain more reaſonable terms from his Majeſty, and to return to their 
duty with a better grace: fo that, their drooping ſpirits being now revived, 
and their firſt determination changed, the chiefs ot the faction unani- 
moutly reſolved to follow the Princes with unſhaken conſtancy, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be governed by the counſels of the Admiral. After this 
agreement, they diſpatched meſſengers the fame night, to give the Queen 
of England and the Princes in Germany an account of the battle, and to fol- 
licit freſh ſupplies from them: they alſo gave notice to their confederates, 
in the ſeveral provinces, of what had happened, comforting them at the 
fame time, and exhorting them not to be diſcouraged, for within three 
months they ſhould have a greater and more powertul army than the laſt. 
The Princes and the Admiral then having conferred together apart, de- 
termined to leave Poictou, as they had not forces ſufficient to defend it 
againſt a victorious enemy, and fo near at hand, and confine themſelves 
to the defence of a few places, ſtill keeping poſſeſſion of Sr. Jan d Angeli 
and Angouliſine, which tuwns were ſo ſtrong, that they thought they might 
eaſily be maintained; whilſt they with the remains of their army reſolved 
to quit the plains of thoſe provinces, and retire, without their baggage, 
into the mountains of Gaſcony, Auvergne, and Languedic, whither it 
would not be eaſy for the conqueror to follow them. Their deſign was 
to join the Count of Mani gomery, whom fortune had appointed to repair 
and recruit their broken forces, hoping, if they could once do that, to 
ſhelter themſelves in thoſe mountainous countries, till the Germans and 
the Queen of England ſhould fend them freſh ſuccours, with which, they 
were confident, they ſhould be able to regain, in a tew days, all that the 
Catholicks could take, during the ſpace of many months, in the ſeverity 
of the winter, from the difficulties that attend the befieging of towns at 
that time of the year. 

They had likewiſe ſome ſecret hopes in the Marſhal D'4uille, Go- 


vernor 
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vernor of edc, with whom they held a ſtrict, but private intelli- 1369. 
gence, and found him much inclined to their intereſts. Henry de Mont- - 
| morancy, Marſhal D' Arville, was always one of the chief of the Catholick 
party, and an open enemy to the Hyugonets, whilſt the Conſtable, his fa- 
ther, lived; which was owing to the emulation that there was betwixt 
him and Francis, Marſhal of Mzinimrancy, his brother, who was an in- 
timate friend of the Prince of C:de, and related to the Lords of Coligny : 
and that which confirmed him in it, was the favour and eſteem that was 
ſhewn him by the Guiſes, who, being perfect in every degree of diſſimula- 
tion, as occaſion required, left no artifice untried to attach him to their 
party, that by his means they might keep the Conſtable ſtrictly united to 
them, by whom he was much more beloved than his other brothers, for 
his valour and greatneſs of mind. The Queen Mother pretended the 
ſame ; for as ſhe found it neceſſary to ſecure the affections of the great 
men, during her ſon's minority, ſhe made uſe of the Marſhal D'Arwille, 
to keep up a good underſtanding with the Conſtable : but when he died, 
and thoſe reaſons ceaſed, neither the Queen herſelf cared to employ 
DAnville, nor did the Guiſes any longer make ſo much account of him 
as they formerly had done; but rather endeavourcd to depreſs and humble 
him, as a branch of that family with which they had had fo long a con- 
tinued enmity and emulation, to which the arts and influence of the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain over the King did not a little contribute. In the mean 
time, D'Anuille, having obſerved in what manner they treated him, and 
the emulation betwixt him and his brother Montmorancy being over after 
his father's death, was diſguſted that the dignity of Conſtable, fo long 
enjoyed by his father, was not conferred upon one of them, and began 
to entertain thoughts of joining his friends and near relations : for which 
purpoſe he privately endeavoured to gain the Admiral's good opinion, and 
ve him ſome hopes of coming over to his party. This was the reaſon 
that he would not relieve Monſieur De Terride in Bearn, when he might 
have done it; and the fame motives induced him to delay his proceed- 
ings againſt thoſe places which the Hugonots held in Gaſcony and Langue- 
doc. This inclination very much increaſed upon him, as he faw the 
Admiral grew old, and was continuaily expoſed to ſuch dangers : for if 
he ſhould chance to die, before the Princes were able to take the ma- 
nagement of affairs into their own hands, he hoped to ſucceed him in his 
power, as he thought he neither wanted judgment nor valour equal to 
io great an undertaking. To theſe conſiderations were added the appre- 
henſions which he had, not without reaſon, long betore conceived, that 
if the King and the Lords of Gu/e ſhould ſuppreſs tlie Princes, the Ad- 
miral, and the reſt of the Hugonat party, they would at laſt turn their 
revenge upon the houſe of Mantmorancy, which would be the only one 
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1569. remaining of all thoſe families that had formerly been looked upon with 
——jcalouly and ſuſpicion. All theſe circumſtances were well known to tac 


Admiral, who, being moved by this hope and the reaſons above-men- 
tioned, perſuaded the Princes to follow his advice, and it was accordingly 
reſolved to leave the plains, and retire to the mountains that border upon 
Languedoc, till ſuch time as the ſupplies from their confederates ſhould 
enable them to appear again in a more flouriſhing condition. 

But leſt the conquerors, if they met with no oppoſition, ſhould have 
an opportunity of following and overtaking them, in the march they were 
to make, with tired horſes, and men wearied out and difpirited, they 
determined to leave Monſieur Muy at Ni, who might ſuſtain the fury 
of the enemy for a few days, and give them time to reach the places 
they deſigned to go to, without any obſtruction. With this reſolution, 
as they thought they could not fafely ſtay any longer at Parthenay, they 
marched the tame night, with great ſilence, towards Niort, where they 
left Muy with the ſinall remaincer of foot that had eſcaped the ſlaugliter, 
and only a hundred horſe, continuing their intended rout with the tame 
expedition. But the conſtancy and patience of the Princes and com- 
manders, was greater than that of the ſoldiers and French gentlemen, 
who, being got to a diſtance from the Cathc!ick army, and out of fear of 
being overtaken, ſecretly began to ſteal away: fone, becauſe now all 
plunder was over, they had no longer any means to ſupport themſelves ; 
others, becauſe their horſes were fo harraſſed and jaded with a whole 
year's hard ſervice, that they were not able to kenp pace with the Princes: 
and many, becauſe they were dejected with their loſſes and misfortunes, 
and out of all hopes of ever ſeeing a change for the better, or the power 
of their party recover itſelf atter fo great a fall: and therefore, to efcape 
future dangers, ſome hid themſelves in the cities or Y and Xam- 


zorgne : others diſguifed themſelves, and avoiding the high roads, endea- 


voured to return to heir own houles, upon various pretences : fo that 
when the Princes arrived at Rechelle, their army was reduced to little 
more than nine hundred French horſe, and two thouſand Reiters, who, 
not having an opportunity of returning to their own country, then fol- 
lowed them rather out of conſtraint than good will. This deſertion of 
the French made it {till more neceſſary for them to retire to the moun- 
tains, not only to avoid the fury of the enemy, but to gain more time 
to recruit their army: for which purpoſe they left the Count De la Roch- 


Foucaut at Rochelle, together with Monſieur De la Naue, who, by the 


careleſſneſs of thoſe with whom he was priſoner, had made his eſcape 
the day after the battle; Monſieur De Pcs, at St. John d Angeli, with 
all the foot that could be drawn from their ſeveral garriſons: and Mon- 
ſieur De Ponti vy, at Augcultſine, who was a relation and dependant of the 


I Queen 
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Queen of Nævarre: after which they proceeded, by long marches, to- 1569. 


ward Montauban. 

In the mean time the Duke of Ao, to whom Parthenay, Lai. nan, 
Fyntemay, Chaſtelraut, St. M. ant, * all the other tovrns and caſtles in 
thoſe parts, had ſurrendered ſince the victory, came with his? army before 
Nici, which making ſome ew of reſiſtance, he encamped there, and 
began to plant his artillery. „emſieur De A, knowing that, in his 
preſent circumſtances ho was; to depend more upon vaiour than ſtrength, 
boldly ſallied out of tho tom weit!. Ris hore, though but ſew, and — 
j09t, in order to reta: 1 a de progress of the enemy, and began a fierce: 
* irmiſh with the arm will they Were ENCamring 3 which, with tlie 

e from the town, continued very hot and bloody tu tae evening, 
5 ein, As he was making his retreat, full of hope and courage, he was 
Hot in the back by one of his own men * with a harguebu{s, and died 

the wound in a few days; fo that Y ert, tiie defence of which en- 

rely depended upon his valour and mr was immediately g given 
958 and its errample followed by Xnintes, Cognac, Lion, and alf the 
mer tOWNS, exce bt ti:ol2 three Galy | in which the Princes had leſt gar- 
11,01?3, 

Altout 0s time the King and Queen Mother came to the army, and 
8 mphantly into Niz, Where they held a council of war to 
con der how to make the beſt of taeir g20d ſucceſs : many earneſtly per- 
frded the Duke of Anon to follow the "Pri rinces and the Admiral with his 
hole army, or at leaſt the greater part of it, for fear of loſing the fruits 
05 F their r victor y by delays, and to purſue them, without intermiſſion, till 
he had either ut terly ſuppreſſed, or driven tem out of the kingdom: as 
the branches muſt of neceſſity wither, if the root was once cut up, and 
the fution of the Heiygonzts, which had been fo often pulled down and 
built vp again, would be totally ruined when the foundation was de- 
ſtroved, Bat there were many objections to this advice: it now drew 
neat he end of Oclober, and there bega n to be ſuch froſts and ſnow as 
could E ardly be dw | in the plains, "nach jets in the bleakneſs of the 
mountains: the barrenneſs of the country, whither the Princes had retired, 
could not afford proviſions ſufficient to ſupport fo great an army: the 
narrownels of ſeveral * where a few men might make head againſt 
auy number wa atioever ; the diſtempers, which grew very rife and mortal 
in che camp; but above all, the want of money, neceflary to maintain 10 
great and continual an expence : for, the provinces being every where 


Etisvontie narraſſed and diſturbed, the people in arms, the cities plun- 
Cerdd, country laid waſte and deſolate, the King's revenue was in 

«/I of the aſſaſſin was Maurevell, who immediately ſled to the Duke of Age 
camp, -/i.rwaids ſhot the Admiral a little before the maſſacre at Paris. 
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many places almoſt reduced to nothing ; and the war raging in ſo many 
different parts of the kingdom, in a few days conſumed what was col- 
Iced, with much difficulty, in ſeveral months. For all theſe reaſons, 
fomented, perhaps, by ſome particular intereſts, it was agreed, that the 
charge of purſuing the Princes and the Admiral ſſiould be committed to 
Marſhal D'Azville, Governor of Layguedsc, whole deſigns were not yet 
diſcovered, and to Monſieur De NMautluc, Lieutenant-General in Gaſccy. 
who, with the forces of thoſe provinces, were to endeavour their final ruin 
and deſtruction, as it was thought; that what could not be done in thoſe 
narrow and mountainous places by the forces of the country, could nct 
be effected, even by a greater nuraber of people, which would incom- 
mode one another in the ſtraitneſs and ſcarcity of thoſe parts, and rather 
be of diflervice than any advantage. It was reſolved likewite, at the fam? 
time, that the Duke of Anjou, with his army, ſhould be employed in 
recovering thoſe places which were poſſaſſed by the Zugonets in Peiclca 
and Xaintoigne, to deprive them utterly of that reſource wherein they 
had fixed the hopes and foundation of their faction, which being de- 
ſtroyed, they would neither have any place leſt whither they could retire, 
nor means nor power to raiſe forces conſiderable encugh to renew the 
war. 

Purſuant to this refolution, the King in perſon, with the Quecn Mo- 
ther and the Duke of Anjou, laid fiege to S. John d Angeli, a place of 
ſmall circumference, but admirably fortified, and provided with all ne- 
ceſſary ſtores, in which was Arman de Piles, with all the remainder of 
the Hugonot infantry : and though the Duke of Anjou, who commanded 
the army, notwithſtanding the King was chere himſelf, ſpared no pains, 
nor declined any danger, but kept a terrible fire, and made frequent and 
bloody aſſaults, yet P:les maintained the town tor the ſpace cf fix and forty 
days; after which, having not the leaſt hopes of relief, he ſurrendered it 
upon honourable terms, and had a fafe conduct for himſelf and his men 
to Angouir/me, aitcr he had given his word not to bear arms in the Princes 
ſervice for tour months; which promiſe, upon ſeveral pretences, was but 
indifterencly obſerved by him. 

Alter the taking of S. chi Angeli, the army, according to their firit 
reſolution, ſhould have procee..20. to inveſt Rechelle, which was not on] 
blocked up in a manner en the land- ſide, by the loſs of all the places 
round it, but beſieged likcwiſe o tac ide that looks towards the tea, by 
the King's navy, which had failed chither from the coaſts of Provence, 
under the commaud of the Vice-Admiral Baron De la Garde. But it 
was now almoſt the end of December, and the army was very much im- 
paired, both in ſtrength and number, by the ſiege of Sr. John, where 
above four thouſand men were killed, befides Monſieur De Murtigucs, a 

2 | commander 
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commander of exceeding great valour and reputation: : the Pope alſo and 1569. 
the King of Hain had recalled their ſupplies, as if the war had been ab- 
ſolutely ended by the victory at Menconiour : and, which was of the 
higheſt importance, the Duke of Aijcu, being taken ill of a diſorder in 

his ſtomach, which ſeemed likely to grow worſe, by continual pains and 
watchings, much too great either for his age cr conſt.tution, was rather 
deſirous of eafe and reſt than any new emergency that required labour 

and fatigue. For theſe reaſons, the council being of opinion that Ne- 

chelle, ſo ſtraitned almoſt on every fide, and deprived of all hope of re- 

lief, maſt of courie furrender at laſt, it was thought proper to leave 
Francs of Beuren, Prince Dau inc, fon to the Duke of Mont prirſien, 

with the command of the army in Xaintsigne ; after which the King, 

with the Queen and the Duke of 7c, retired to Angiers at the very 
WAN - the year one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy, having dit- 1550. 
banded a great part of their army, as it could not have been maintained 
for want of money, eſpecially in the depth of winter, witnout much dil- 
fculty and diſtreis. Some have been of opinion that this reſolution, 
which proved fo prejudici in the end, was propoſed and determined by 
the Duke of Aja, partly out of a deſire of repoſe, and a longing after 
the pleatures of the court, to which he was extremely addicted, and 
partly becauſe it would rather be of diſadvantage to him than otherwiſe, 
to have the war abſolutely finiſhed by the total ruin of the Princes, as he 
had the full power and command over all the King's forces whilſt that 
laſted ; which he would have no farther opportunity of exercifing, if the 
FHuronts ſould be entirely extirpated, and a laſting peace eſtabliſhed in 
the kin ons: and it this was really the cate, it afterwards concerned him 
more nearly than any one elſe to repent of ſo great an error. 

In the mean time the Princes and the Admiral, who very likely would 
have been deſtroyed, if they had been clotely purſued from the firſt, ſee- 
ing the Catliolick army employed, as they wiſhed, at Sr. ln d Angelt, 
bad retired into the confines of Monbeebeu, where the Prince of Kae To, 
at the age of ſixteen years, exceeded even himſelf, and the expectation 

that had been conceived of him, making uſe of all his authority, dili- 
gence, and entreaties to raife the nobility and people of thoſe parts, 
amongſt whom the Kings of Natarre, his anceſtors, had very great 
dependencies, by the friendſhips and near alliances which they had for- 
merly contracted there: and as the wifdom and experience of the Ad- 
vural was joined with the authority and induſtry of the Prince, they had 
in a few wecks got together above three thouſand foot, with which they 
plundered all the country, delivering up every thing, both facred and 
profane, to the fury of the ſoldiers, and continued daily in creaſing and 
r:cruiting their forces. Their affairs being in this poſture, the © *ount of 
O O 2 A Hut goines v 
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1570, Montgomery came with two thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe, all 
— brave and well diſciplined troops, and quartered at Candem, whilſt the 
Princes and the Admiral, having paſſed the Dora2gne at port Sf. Mary, 
went to attempt Agen, and the other cities in Gaſcory : and though Mon- 
ſieur Montluc had broke the bridge all to pieces which they had built, 
by pulling down a mill that ſtood higher up the river, and letting it 
drive down the ſtream, fo that he kept the two armies for ſome time atun- 
der, yet as he had not ſtrength enough to fight either of them, the Count 
of Montgomery paſſed over with his forces at laſt in boats, and joined the 
Princes, by which their army grew ſo powerful and conſiderable, that 
they became abſolute maſters of the field, and over-ran the whole 
country, without any reſiſtance. At the fame time they had ſurpriſed 
Ni/mes, a principal city in Languedec, by the means of their adherents, 
beſides ſeveral other places, which afforded them a great conveniency of 
refreſhing themſelves ; for though the King had ſent thither Montieur De 
la Valette, a man of eminent valour and fidelity, with a large body of light 
horſe, yet his other officers there did not oppoſe their progreſs and incur-- 
ſions, as they were ſtrictly charged to do by the King; becauſe the Mar- 
ſhal D' Anuille, though he did not think it prudent to open his intentions 
at ſo unſeaſonable time, when the Hugonots were reduced to ſuch extre- 
mities, was yet deſirous to fee them rife again with freth vigour : upon 
which account he artfully gave them many opportunities to arm and 
ſtrengthen themſelves, whilſt he kept cloſe in the city of Thowlovfe, on 
a pretended ſuſpicion of the citizens fidelity, ſuffering the enemy to make 
inſurrections and pillage all the adjacent country, as Monſieur Menthic 
and La Valette, though bitter enemies to the Princes faction, and very 
deſirous, for their own reputation, to extinguiſh thoſe remains of the 
Flugonsts, were not able to execute their deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of 
D'Anuville. But, notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the Princes and 
the Admiral were in very great ＋ 1 at the diſappointment that 
they met with in Englund; which kingdom was in ſuch agitation, on 
the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt the Queen's perſon, that they were 
given to underſtand they muſt not expect much help from thence : and 
they did not find that readineſs. in the German Princes which they had 
hoped ior, perceiving that they could not ſtir out of Germany, without a 
good ſum of money to raiſe and equip an army: they faw likewiſe that 
the Prince of Orange, who was ſent to ſollicit the Proteſtants, had the 
welfare of the Low Couritries, where he had a very conſiderable intereſt, 
much more at heart than the affairs of France, in which he was not fo 
nearly concerned. So that being deſtitute oi money, unprovided with 
every thing, without any means of ſubſiſting, except by plunder, which 
was now grown very ſcarce, as moſt people had conveyed their goods 
into 
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into ſtrong places, and their horſes fo tired and lamed for want of ſhoes, 1570. 


v/:1icl they could not poſſibly 
of them upon the road, they foreſaw that they muſt neceſſarily be ruined 
at laſt, and deſtroyed by the King's forces, againſt whom they could not 
make any effectual ſtand, though perhaps they might be able to defend 
themſelves a few months. For theſe reaſons the Admiral began to ſet a 
treaty of peace on foot, by means of the Queen of Navarre, in order to 
gain time, as he faid himſelf, though the Princes imagined that he really 
intended to conclude one: for which purpoſe they ſent Monſicur B. 
Beauvais and Teligny to court, with great humility and ſubmiſſion, under 
the protection of a fate conduct, who 12 Fr conditions 
very ditterent from what the King intended to ; for he now looked 


upon himſelf as a conqueror, and inſiſted that wan mould ſubmit tem- 


{elves wholly to his mercy, fo that they were diſmiſſed without any h 

of agreement, but prevailed that Monſteur De Biron ſhould go back with 
them to the Princes, to know their final determination ; which he did, 
but returned to court with nothing but general terms, as things were not 
yet matured, nor the Princes come to any ſettled reſolution. 


But in the beginning of the ſpring the ſtate of affairs was much altered, 


as the fortune of war is generally changeable ; for the Princes having 


paſſed the ſeverity of the winter in Languedoc, came down from the 


mountains to the banks of the Rhone with five or fix thouſand foot and 
two thouſand five hundred horſe (for toil and hard duty had reduced the 
Reiters to the number of twelve hundred) to ſpread themſelves in a more 
{ſpacious and fertile country. The greateſt difficulty they met with there, 
was to paſs the river; for Monſieur Des Gorges, the King's Lieutenant in 
Dauphin?e, had placed himſelf upon it, with a conſiderable force, to pre- 
vent them: but Monſieur De Mentbrun, being very well acquainted with 
tne country, found means to tranſport his regiment ſuddenly in boats and 
routed the Catholicks, who advanced in a diſorderly manner to attack 
him, without having reconnoitred his forces. After this defeat, he im- 
mediately threw up a ſconce, under the thelcer ot which Prince Loder! 
paſſed over firſt, and was followed by the Princes, with all their army, 
and the Admiral, who, being Ul of a malignant fover, cauſed himſelf to 
be carried, though almc!! halr dead, in an c pen litter. When they had 
paſſed the Rhene, they ance tarougi tie country of Fu, into Ber- 
4950s and the dutchy of Neben, facking and piundering every place 
that they could, whilſt they endeavour cd to get near to La Charit? and 
the neighbouring places, which ſtill adhered to their party, not only to 
reinforce their army with the addition of thoſe garriſons, but alſo to fur- 
niſh themſelves with powder and other ammunition, which was total! 


exhauſted, and without it their arms were of little or no ule, Their defign 
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procure, that they left above four hundred 
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1570. was, to over-run and pillage the provinces about Paris, as ſoon as they 
———werc recruited and provided with ſuch neceſſaries as they wanted, in 
order to open ſome way to better and more tolerable conditions by this 
laſt effort, remembering that the Hugonats had never obtained any ad- 
vantageous terms by treating, but hen they had carried the war into 
the heart of the Catholicks country, and both terrified and diſtreſſed the 
citizens of Paris itlelf, whoſe danger and apprehenſions had always 
obliged thoſe in the adminiſtration to incline to a peace: but if they 
ſhould not gather ſtrength enough to execute this deſign, they deter- 
mined to return to their old quarters in Xaintoigne, where they heard 
their affairs were not a little altered for tae better ſince the departure of 
the Duke of Aijjeu: for Monſicur De la None had ſallied out of Rochelle, 
and not only recovered ſeveral places near it, with admirable conduct and 
valour, but given a great overthrow to Piqgaillard, one of the King's 
commanders, and taken one of the gallies of the fleet, over-running all 
the country, and never ceaſing, ſometimes by ſtratagems, ſometimes by 
open force, to advance the fortune of his party; and though he had re- 
ccived a harquebuſs ſhot in his arm, whiitit he was making a ſudden 
attack upon Fontenay, which obliged him to have it cut off, yet, as ſoon 
as he got well again, he returned to the fame practices, with greater ſpirit 
than before, and kept the whole country in perpetual terror and alarm. 
The King, therefore, ſecing the war in this manner renewed, con- 
trary to his expectation, and the Duke of Ayjor's ſickneſs ſtill continuing 
(on which account he had retired to S:. Germarns, a delightful palace, 
not many miles from Paris) was forced to aſſemble his army again to 
oppoſe the Princes; and as ſoon as it was in readineſs, he unluckily and 
inconſiderately reſolved to give the command of it to the Marſhal De 
Cofſe for, as he did not care to employ ſuch of his ſubjects as he was 
ſuſpicious of, either for their greatneſs, or authority, or intereſt, or ſome 
private animoſity, in ſo important a truſt, he committed it to a ; 
who, however, did not deviate from his former principles, and gave the 
enemy fairer opportunities than ever to recover themſelves. For, the 
Marſhal being ſecretly inclined to the doctrines of Calvin, and naturally 
of a cautious, unenterpriſing diſpoſition, was unwilling to diſtreſs the 
Princes of the blood, and only endeavoured to prevent the Hugonots from 
entering thoſe provinces that they deſigned to make themſelves maſters 
of, but without any intention of riſking a battle, and much lefs to ruin 
that party entirely, which he eafily might have done, when he found 
the Princes fo much inferior to him in ſtrength, without artillery, without 
proviſions or money, and their forces tired out and diſpirited with long 
marches, as they had travelled above three hundred leagues in the ſpace 
of a few months. This advice was attributed by many to the Duke of 


Anjou, 
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Aion, who, either not being able, on account of his indiſpoſition, or un- 1370. 
willing, for ſome private motives, to an abſolute end to the war, ——* 
would have been mortified to have ſeen another enjoy the glory and reap 
the fruits of his labours ; for which reaſons he endeavoured to make all 
the other noblemen and commanders ſuſpected by the King, and pre- 
vailed upon him to commit the enterprize to one, that, he was well a 
ſured, would make no great progreſs in it. | 

The Princes were arrived at Rene le Duc, a weak town in Burgundy, 
with a deſign to take and plunder it, as they were neceſſitated to do, in 
order to maintain and relieve their foldiers, when the Marſhal De Cs//- 
came up with his army, in which there were fix thouſand Sπ ]1ͥmæ , and as 
many French, with twelve pieces of cannon, and very near four thouſand 
horte : fo that there was no doubt, amongſt people that underſtood mili- 
tary aftairs, but the Princes would be defeated it they engaged upon 
ground that was equally advantageous to each fide, when there was fo 
manifeſt a diſparity both in the number and vigour of their forces. But 
the Marſhal, proceeding very flowly, according to the plan he had laid 
down, acted with fo much caution and circumſpection, that he gave 
them time and opportunity to poſſeſs themſelves of a place ſufficiently 
ſtrong and advantageous to make amends. for their weakneſs ; for they 
drew up with a rivulet in the front, a thick wood in the rear, and lined 
the hedges and vineyards with infantry, whilſt their horſe were divided 
into ſeveral ſquadrons, and poſted in the moſt convenient places to defend 
themſelves and receive the enemy, where they fuſtained the attack, 
though warm and vigorous, all the day, without much lots. Aſter this 
trial of the Fzgorgts valour and reſolution, the King's army proceeded 
more coolly, and the Marthal ſtill continued to let the enemy gain the 
advantage of the ground, either from the inactivity of his nature, or in 
purſuance of his ſecret deſigns, and avoided coming to a decifive engage- 
ment, perhaps out of an expectation that time would oblige the Hugonats 
to take ſome new meaſures which would not be attended with any dan- 
ger to themſelves, and might poſſibly incline the King to grant them 
better terms of accommodation. Nor were the Princes backward in 
taking the advantages which his connivance afforded them : for the 
Prince of Navarre, commanding the army in the Admiral's room, who 
was no recovering from his dangerous illneſs, availed hiimſelf of theſe 
opportunities with ſo much quickneſs and prudence, that ſometimes ſkir- 
miſhing, and ſometimes ſeeming as if he would come to a general en- 
gagement, which yet he carefully avoided, he ſtil] retired to places that 
were advantageouſly ſituated, and ſupplied the want of ftrength by policy 
and well concerted meaſures, to his great reputation. But as ſoon as the 
Queen Mother was aware, from many ſuſpicious circumſtances, _ a 
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THE HISTORY OF Book V, 
1570. Marſhal De Ceſſi on one hand, and the Marſhal D' :w:/ſ? on the other, 


had fome ſccret deſign of their own, which it was not difficult for a 
woman of her penetration to diſcover, ſhe acquainted her ſons with it, 
and began to perſuade them to liſten to an accommodation, being con- 
vinccd that the danger was great, now the war was carried on in ſo per- 
fidious and intereſted a manner by the commanders. The egen e of 
this advice was increaſed by news out of Germany, that they vers alrcaly 


beginning to raiſe forces there, under Prince Co/unir, in favour of tis J- 


£4075 : beſides, the want of moncy (which was to great, that they had 


not ſufficient to diſcharge ſeveral payments that were due to the $7:1/5 ant 
/:olians) the ruin of the people, the prodigious diminution cf tlie king's 
rorenue, the perpetual diſquictude and anxiety of mind, the quantity of 
blood which was daily ſhed, had now made the war octous, and the 
name of peace grateful and deſirable to every one: for which reaſons the 
King, the Queen Mother, the Duke of Aja, and the Cardinal of La- 
rain, having had a private conference together, reſolved to purine the 
old and fo often interrupted deſigns, and grant a peace to the agents, 
in order to free the kingdom from {orcign armics, and then, by proper 
means and opportunities, to ſupprel; the chicts of that faction; being we! 

aſſured, that vhen they were once taken off, the common people, uh 
were only moved by their inſtigation, duld naturally jubnüt of thetn- 
telves, and return to their duty: by ſuch means they hoped to attain thote 


ends, which the treachery of the commanders would not ſufter them to 


accomplith by force; a manner of procecding that had been often pro- 
poſed, and oſten agreed upon, but always unhappily iruſtrated and de- 
teatcd, either by the difficulties that occurred in the execution, or the baſe- 
nets of thoſe that were employed in it. 

The Princes, on their part, were not averſe to a peace, provided their 


lives and liberties might be ſecured by it, as they faw them!eives reduced 


ro extremities in every reſpect : and Count Yolrade, with his Reiters, who 
had been quict and obedient whilſt they continued in the remoter pro- 
vinces, began to talk of leaving them now they were near the confines 
of Germany: the Admiral alone, ſtill arm to his firſt reſolution, diſſuaded 
and endeavoured to prevent a peace as much as vas pctiible ; but being 
now in a manner neceſſitated to it, he unwillingly complied with thoie 
meaſures that were moſt oppolite to his inclination and deſigns. Both 
parties, therefore, conſenting to an agreement, the fame Reaubais and 
Teligny were ſent again to court, and Monſicur De la Chaſſottiere, the 
Prince of Navarre's ſecretary, along with them, where the peace vas 
concluded on the 11th of Avg : in the articles of which, beſides li- 
berty of conſcience, with the publick profeſſion of the reformed religion, 
a pardon for every thing paſt, and the accuſtomed clauſes inſerted in 


former 
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former treaties with the 
miral leave to reſide, for their ſecurity, at Rochelle, 
or Montauban, which places they promiſed to reſtore to his Majeſty within 
the ſpace of two years, provided the articles of peace were obſerved ; 
which being afterwards publiſhed and regiſtered in the parliaments, the 
Princes and the Admiral, when they had diſmiſſed Count Volrad of 


Mansfield, on the confines of Burgundy, with the Reiters, few of whom 


remained out of fo great a number, went directly to Rachelle (without 
ever going to court, or ſo much as appearing in the King's preſence) not 
only to conſult with the Queen of Navarre about affairs that concerned 
their common intereſts, but alſo to continue there, and fortify themſelves 
for their farther ſecurity. 

But the peace being concluded, though with much diffidence and ſuſ- 
picion from the very firſt, as plainly appeared by the determination of the 
Princes and the Admiral not to go to court, the engines that had been 
contrived by the King and Queen to draw the principal Hugonots into the 
net, now began to work, and endeavoured to effect that by policy, which 
had been ſo often attempted by force of arms, and always proved fruit- 


leſs and dangerous. And though theſe very arts had been formerly put 


in practice, and ftill produced very little or no benefit, becauſe 
were either divulged by perfidious miniſters, or the Queen herſelf had 
acted with too much reſpect and irreſolution, or the Hugonot Princes had 
always miſtruſted her temper and deſigns, yet they now hoped for a 
more perfect and proſperous conclufion, as theſe ſecret intentions were 
not communicated to any, but ſuch as were y concerned in them; 
and the King himſelf lent his helping hand, who being twenty-two years 
old, of a reſolute diſpoſition, a fpirit full of reſentment, and, above all, 
a thorough maſter of diſſimulation, now managed the affairs of ſtate him- 
ſelf, though with the advice of his mother, ſo that things were carried 
on with more vigour and affiduity, as well as ſecreſy and precaution. 
The principal difficulty was to create a confidence in the Hugonot Lords, 
and to wean them from the ſuſpicions which they had conceived, to fuch 
a degree of ſecurity, that they would venture to come to court unarmed : 
for which purpoſe, as it was neceſſary to begin at that end, the King and 
Queen Mother imparted their private deſigns only to the Duke of Anjou, 
the Cardinal of Lerre:n, the Duke of Guiſe, and Alberto Gondi, Count of 
Retz, who was in ſo great favour, that he had been advanced from a 
ſmall fortune to a conſiderable degree of honour, and was much truſted 
and very faithful to them. Atter this they ſent a ſtrict charge to all ma- 
giſtrates and governors of provinces, to execute the articles of peace, and 
cauſe them to be obſerved in favour of the Hugonots, to whom they ſent 
the Marſhal De Coffe as far as Roctelle, who ꝶ66— 
| P p 
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Hugonots, the King gave the Princes and Ad- 1550. 
Cognac, La Charité. 
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1570. of their adherents, giving him not only authority to ſee the edict fulfilled, 


and to interpret thole clauſes of it that were ambiguous and obſcure, but 
a full power to aſſure the Princes and the Admiral of the King's favour, 
and fincere intentions, to obſerve his promiſes inviolably, and in every 
reſpect. And indeed his actions correſponded with his words; for as he 
deſigned to give the Hugo9;s all poſſible ſatisfaction, he ſent orders to 
havethe Catholicks ſeverely puniſhed, who, in many places of Prevorce, 
Daupbinè, and Nermendy, had ritcn upon the Hugonat miniſters; and in 
doubtful cafes, always gracioully inclined to conſtrue the edict to their 
advantage; whilſt, on the other hand, he ſhewed great harſnneſs, or at 
molt but very little favour, to the Catholicks. By thele appearances he 
thoroughly fatished the common people; and even the Admiral himtec!?, 
who had been fo hard of belief, and firmly reſolved not to truſt him, be- 
gan to conceive fome hope, that the King, being weary of the diſtractions 
and dangers of a civil war, and beginning now to govern of himſelf, 
and not by the councils of his mother, might at laſt ſincerely deſire to 
eſtabliſh and preſerve the accommodation. 

But to make a farther trial, and to penetrate. more deeply into the 
King's intentions, the Princes and the Adiniral, having conterred of 
many things with the Marſhal De Ca, diſpatched Telzgny and Brique- 
maut to court, together with Arnaud Cavagnes, a ſenator of the parlia- 
ment of Tholouſe, and a principal counſellor of the Admiral's, to repreſent 
their numerous grievances to the King, and principally to infiſt, that the 
Cardinal of Lorrain and the Lords of Gu/e ſhould be removed from the 
adminiſtration ; for whilſt the affairs of ſtate were managed and directed 
by ſuch perſons, they could not believe the peace would laſt long: nor 
was it reaſonable to expect they ſhouid come to court, where thoſe Lords 
continued in fo great authority, and truſt themſelves in the hands of their 
bitter enemies. To theſe they joined many other demands, namely, 
that the High Chancellor De / Heſþrtal ſhould be recalled to the execu- 
tion of his charge; that the Marquis De Villars, whoſe promotion to 
the office of Admiral was vacated by the agreement, ſhould not be ap- 
pointed Lieutenant to the Prince of Navarre, in the government of Guy- 
enne, but that the Prince ſhould be at liberty to chuſe fuch a one as he 
liked, Viliars being in no wile agreeable to him, and very obnoxious to 
the Admiral of Chaſtillun: that the Prince of Conde ſhould have the caſtle 
of Vallery reſtored to him, then in poſſeſſion of the Lord of Achon, who 


pretended a right to it : that the baſtard of Navarre ſhould have the bi- 
thoprick of Commmges, which was promiſed to the fon of Monſieur De 
Sanſac: that the Queen of Navarre ſhould have free dominion in her 
county of Armagnac, and exerciſe her juriſdiction there without controul. 
Theſe things, eſpecially the abaſement of the houſe of gy 2 

emanded, 
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demanded, not ſo much out of any hope they had to obtain them (for 1550. 
they were neither included nor mentioned in the accommodation) as out 
of a defire to diſcovet᷑ the intentions of the King and Queen Mother more 
clearly by the conſequence. | 
The commiſſioners arrived at a time when the court was wholly taken 
up in the celebration of the King's nuptials ; who, being deſirous of iſſue, 
had taken to wife the Lady Jabella, ſecond daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian of Auſtria : and amongſt theſe feaits and rejoicings, the pre- 
tenſions, or rather complaints, of the Hugonct lords, were diſcuſſed; 
which were ſeconded, with much zeal, by the Ambaſſadors of the Ger- 
mam Princes; who, being corac to congratulate the King upon his mar- 
riaze, earneſtly exhorted him to obſerve and maintain the peace, which, 
their Princes had learnt, by experience, could not ſubſiſt but by granting 
a full liberty of conſcience, and by a ſincere and undiſſembled union be- 
twixt the ſovereign and all his ſubjects. The King and Queen Mother 
very well knew, that theſe remonſtrances and propoſals had no other 
foundation nor end than to diſcover their intentions, and ſearch into the 
bottom of their deſigns ; and therefore, with a reſolution to turn the Hu- 
ganats own artiſice upon themlielves, after ſome ſeeming reluctance, that 
they might not increaſe their ſuſpicions by too ready a compliance, they 
conſented to many of the demands, and artiully buoyed them up, with 
hopes that they would yield to the reſt. To the Queen of Naverre 
they granted liberty of diſpoſing all things in the county of Armagnac by 
laws and ordinances of her own making ; and for a while ſuſpended the 
commiſſion, and delayed the ſending of the Marquis De Yllars into 
Cayenne, reſerving to themſelves a power of treating more particularly 
about that affair with the Prince of Navarre. To the baſtard they granted 
many benefices and eccleſiaſtical emoluments, and promiſed the reſtitu- 
tion of Vallery to the Prince of Cond?; but excuſed themſelves from re- 
calling De I Heſpital to the Chancellorſhip, on account of his age and 
weak conſtitution, which they did not think able to undergo ſuch a 
weight and multiplicity of buſineſs: and as to the removal of the Lords 
of Lerrain, which was the higheſt demand, and moſt difficult to be com- 
plicd with, they pretended a deſire of obliging the Hugonots, but ſaid it 
could not well be done, till a proper time and opportunity ſhould offer ; as 
it was neither juſt nor reaſonable, nor, perhaps, ſafe, to deprive them all 
at once, and without any cauſe, of thoie honours and offices which they 
had fo long poſiciſed and executed. The King, however, told the com- 
miſſioners, with much earneſtneſs, that he had now taken the reins of 
government into his own hands: and though the Lords of Lorrain en- 
joyed ſome oſſices at court, yet he would rule according to his own plea- 
ſure, and not ſuffer himſelf to be directed by any other perſon whatſo- 
gs 2 2 ever: 
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1570. ever: SIPS N the Admiral, and the reſt of their 
2 „ no occafion to fear being prejudiced by the authority of their 
2 who, though 2 at . now lived there as 
ſubjects, and not as maſters, and had no power to do any thing more 
than their duty and places permitted, nor dared to meddle in thoſe affairs 
to which were not called. 
1571. With theſe treaties, full of deep diſſimulation on both fides, began the 
————year one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-one; ſoon after which, the 
commiſſioners returned to Rochelle, and carried back the conditions they 
had obtained, with many interpretations of the edi& concerning the ex- 
erciſe of religion, all very favourable to their party: with which the 
Princes were fatisfed, and the Queen of Navarre allo in ſome meaſure ; 
the Admiral only ſtill continued doubtful and in miſtruſt, till he had 
ſome more certain proofs of their fincerity. But the King and Queen, 
being defirous to ſee a final accompliſhment of their defigns, refolved to 
make uſe of more powerful inftruments, and try more ſecure and effica- 
cious means, to prevail upon the Fugontt Lords to come to court: for 
1 they ſent Monſieur De Biron to Rochelle (who, from being 
a , was promoted, on account of his extraordinary valour, to the 
grand maſterſhip of the ordnance) with to the Queen of Na- 
varre, that the Lady Margaret, the King's fiſter, ſhould be given in 
marriage to her fon, the Prince of Navarre, for the renewal of their 
confanguinity, and the farther confirmation of the preſent peace con- 
cluded with him : after which alliance there would be no longer cauſe 
to doubt of the affection and concord betwixt them, nor any diſpute 
about the honours and prerogatives which juſtly belonged to him, as firft 
Prince of the blood; nor would any body dare to interpoſe and fow diſ- 
ſenſion betwixt two brothers. They likewiſe acquainted the Admiral, and 
the Count of Ne/ſar, who, for his ſecurity, continued with the reſt at Ræ- 
chelle, that the King, being now deſirous to put an end to civil diſcords, 
and perceiving that he could not do it, on account of the warlike diſpoſi- 
tion of his people, without entering into a foreign war to engage the at- 
tention and find employment for his foldiery, had determined to revenge 
the many injuries he had received from the King of Spain, by making 
war upon him in the Low Countries, which were full of commotions, 
and ready to ſubmit to the dominion of any other Prince; and therefore, 
as he did not know any perſons more capable of giving him proper ad- 
vice, or doing him better ſervice, in that undertaking, than the Admiral 
and the Count of Naſſau (who, though baniſhed, was ſo confiderable a 
man in thoſe countries) he defired them both to come to court, that he 
might communicate his deſigns to them, and take fuch meaſures as, 
upon conſultation, they ſhould all think moſt fuitable and likely to fuc- 


1 Ceed. 
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ceed. The King and Queen imagined (as indeed it happened) that the r 51. 


hope of conducting this war would work effectually upon the Admiral, 
and therefore gave orders to treat more circumſtantially upon that than 
any other particular. Theſe things were recommended with great ear- 
neſtneſs by Monſieur De Biron, who, though he had done much damage 
to the Hugonot party, by his valour and activity in the war, yet he had 
ſhewn himſelf very favourable to their intereſts in his councils and the 
treaty of peace, perhaps out of a ſecret il|-will that many then bore to the 
Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorrain, who at that very time, hav- 
ing privately ſettled the affair with the King, ſeemed to be highly out of 
humour at the conclufion of a peace, and the favours granted to the Hu- 
gonots; and much more fo, as the Duke of Guiſe, though he had enter- 
tained hopes from his childhood of obtaining the Lady aret in mar- 
riage, and with that view had long courted and ferved her, now ſaw her 
deſtined to be the wife of his enemy, the Prince of Navarre: and it was 
true, that the Duke of Guiſe had been many years very much in love 
with the Lady Margaret, and no leſs beloved by her again; fo that it 
was generally believed, there was not only a very intimate and familiar 
acquaintance betwixt them, but that they were al ſecretly contracted 
to each other, by a reciprocal promiſe. But whether the ardour of the 


Duke of Guiſe's affection was in ſome meaſure abated (as it often hap- 


pens, that men who are eaſily enamoured, as eaſily forget their paſſion, 
and prove inconſtant) or he was influenced by the advice of his uncle, 
he preferred his own greatneſs and the Admiral's ruin to all other confi- 
derations ; and giving way, for that time, to the King's pleaſure, pri- 
vately conſented, that the Lady Margaret ſhould be given to the Prince 
of Navarre, whilſt he outwardly to be offended and provoked 
at it to the laſt degree, which ſerved to confirm the Hugonot Lords in 
their confidence and ity. The King likewiſe, with the fame diſſi- 
mulation (in which he excelled) often ſeemed diflatisfied with the go- 
vernment of the Queen his mother, of whom he knew the FHiugonots 
were not a little miſtruſtful, and much more with his brother the Duke 
of Anon: and, to make it plainly appear that he was deſirous of taking 
fome occaſion to remove him from court, he had empowered the Ad- 
miral to propoſe a treaty of marriage (by means of his brother Monfieur 
De Beauvars, who had been Cardinal, and then lived in England) be- 
tween the Duke of Anjou and Queen Elizabeth, upon certain conditions 
relating to the exerciſe of religion; which was done, not ſo much out of 
any hope of concluding it (for it was ſufficiently known how little the 
was inclined to ſubmit to the yoke of matrimony, and the dominion 
of a foreign huſband) as to create a greater degree of aſſurance in the 
Hugonots, and to manifeſt a defire of removing the Duke of Ajou as far 
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1571. as pultible from the adminiſtration of affairs, and alſo out of fome ſul. 


—-— picion that the Queen of England (as the affections ot women are variable) 


might reſolve to marry the Prince of Navarre, who was of her own re- 
ligion, upon whom ſhe might impoſe ſuch conditions and reſtrictions as 
the thought fit, and fo ſtrengthen the Hugonat party with new intereſt; 
and more powerful aſtiſtance: for Which reaſon the Duke of Aujcu was 
propoſed, that, in caſe ſhe ſhould determine to marry, ſhe might have 
it in her power to make choice of him, as probably ſhe would, not only 
becauſe he was a Prince of higher rank, but alſo of greater reputation 
and riper years, and (which perhaps might take much with the Queen) 
of a perſon remarkably handſome. But as the Lady Margaret was wholly 
governed by her own paſſion, and, without any regard to reaſons of 

ſtate, peremptorily refuſed to have any huſband but the Duke of Guije, 


it happened one night, when there was a ball at court, that, as he was 


coming into the great hall, very richly dreſſed and adorned with the moſt 


coſtly jewels (which received an additional grace from his affable be- 


haviour and noble preſcnce) the King, who ſtood at the door, aſked him 
whither he was going? without ſhewing him any farther reſpect, as he 
uſed to do; to which the Duke making anſwer, that he came to ferve his 
Majejty ; the King replied, that he had n9 occaſion for his ſervice ; which, 
whether it was ſpoke in earneſt, or by way of blind, ſtung him to ſuch 
a degree, that the next day he reſolved to take to wife Catherine de Cleves, 
fiſter to the ducheſs of Nevers, and widow to the Prince of Porc:an, who, 
though of very noble blood, and enriched with a large dower, was yet, in 
every reſpect, eſpecially in beauty, much inferior to the King's fiſtcr ; 
but his ambition of governing, the defire of revenging his father's death, 
the perſuaſions of his uncle, and, above all, the fear of offending the 
King, were more powerful in him than any other conſiderations what- 
ever. 

Theſe things were ſo artfully managed, and with ſo much diſſimula- 
tion, that not only moſt of the Hugonot Lords were perſuaded of their 
reality, but even the Pope n to entertain no ſmall ſuſpicions of them; 
for the King and Queen Mother had not imparted their moſt ſecret de- 
figns to any other Prince, for fear of having them diſcovered : ſo that his 
Holineſs being deceived, by this manner of proceeding, not only denied 


to grant a diſpenſation for the marriage betwixt the Prince of Navarre 


and the King's ſiſter, but alſo ſent orders to his nephew Alexandrino, then 
Legate in Spain, to remove, with all expedition, into France, to break 


the match, and perſuade the King to renew the war with the Huygens. 


Nor was King Philip without ſome jealouſy of the French, when he ſaw 
many ſhips fitted out at Rochelle, which went upon cruizes into the Indies, 
and ſcoured the coaſts of Spain, either with the King's approbation, or at 

| leatt 
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leaſt by his connivance : he likewiſe perceived there were troops aſſembled 1571. 
cn the confines of P:cardy, and the foldiers gave out, that they were to 
march under Higenct commanders into the Low Countries, to the affiſt- 
ance of the Prince of Orange, and the reſt of the nobility and people that 
were vp in arms there: for which reaſons, beſides the general and am- 
biguous anſwers that were returned to a complaint, made at the court of 
France, he exhorted the Legate Alexandrins to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to found and diſcover the intentions of the King. But the Duke of Sa- 
voy was under ſtil greater apprehenſions; for, beſides the fame reaſons 
which gave ſuſpicion to the others, it happened about that time that the 
Admiral, being leſt a widower by the death of Charltte de la Jul, his 
firſt wife, married Madam D' Entramont, a very rich lady in his domi- 
nions, who, contrary to the Duke's deſire and command, was gone to 
conſummate the marriage at Rochelle; being ambitious, as ſhe ſaid, to be 
a ſecond Murcia to this ſecond Cato: upon which account, the Duke was 
much afraid that the Admiral, who was fo ſubtle and enterprifing a Po- 
litician, ſhould take occaſion, from the nearneſs of Geneva, to kindle 
ſuch a fire in Savoy as he had done in the kingdom of France. 

But theſe conſiderations did not retard the proceedings of the King and 
Queen Mother, who were aſſured, that the event would at laſt clear up 
their intentions, to the ſatisfaction of all the world. Whereſore, in pur- 
ſuance of their reſolution, they propoſed to go to Blois, that, being in 
a place ſo much nearer, they might more conveniently treat with the 
Princes at Rochelle, amongſt whom there were various opinions: for, as 
exiles are naturally inclined to hope, Prince Lodowic, who was leſs en- 
gaged to the King, and conſequently had not offended him fo much as 
any of the reſt, was willing to go to court, to ſollicit and concert mea- 
ſures for the war, which the King ſeemed fo defirous to make upon the 
Spaniards. But the Queen of Navarre and the Admiral, who formed 
their judgment of the future, from their conſcioutneſs of things paſt, 
were {till averſe, and in ſuſpence, neither willingly conſenting to the 

| Prince's marriage, nor the journey to court. Prince Ledow:c, however, 
being invited and encouraged by the King, took a reſolution to go thi- 
ther alone, but very privately, to negociate his own affair in perſon, to 
prepare the way for the coming of the others, and to forward the deſigns 
with which he ſo much flattered himſelf, of the withed-tor expedition 
againit Flanders. For which purpoſe he departed from Rochelle, with only 
two in company, and gave out, that he was going to meet his brother 
the Prince of Orange; and, when he was got a few miles from the town, 
WW took poſt and arrived ſecretly at court in the night; where he was re- 
. ceived with much appearance of favour and affection, and admitted to 
an audience by his Majeſty himſelf, with whom alone, and in * 
© 
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1571. he was allowed to treat freely and in great confidence, concerning the 
——— propoſals of his party: for the King, to increaſe their ſecurity, continued 


to make a ſhew of governing by council, very different from thoſe which 
his mother had followed in his The conclufion of this con- 


aps ns omg that the Prince of Navarre ſhould have the Lady Margaret 

„with a dowry of four hundred thouſand ducats : of which 
the fam of three hundred thouſand ſhould be paid by the King, and fuf- 
ficient ſecurity given for it; the reſt by the Queen Mother and the Dukes 
of Anjcu and Alengon his brothers : that the deſign againſt the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries ſhould be executed with all tpeed : that Count 
Lodowic ſhould go before, and ſettle matters with thoſe that were baniſhed 
out of Flanders : that the Admiral ſhould be C neral of the ex- 
pedition, and come to court immediately to concert proper meaſures for 
it : that he ſhould have the privilege of keeping fifty 2 by way 
of guard to bis perſon, who ſhould be allowed to of arms, 


even in the city of Paris, or whereſoever elſe the court : ſhould refide : 


that, to gratify Count Ladewic, the King's and governor ſhould 
be ordered out of the caſtle of Orange, and leave it free to the Prince his 
brother, who might abſolutely diſpoſe of it, and his ſubjects, as he 

, without the King's interfering in the government or ſovereigntyv 
of it, which he had formerly claimed. Theſe things, and ſeveral others 
of leſs moment, being and Count Lzodnure returned 
to Rochelle, to perſuade the Queen of Navarre and the Admiral to come 
to court: but the King, leaving Blois, retired into the country near Paris, 
where he ſeemed to attend only to hunting, and other ſuch youthful re- 
creations, whilſt he was ufing all means to bring the defign of the late 
conference to maturity : and for that „the Cardinal of Larrain, 
the Duke of Gui/e, and his brothers, pretending to be offended, and 
complaining of the King, for his favours and honours fo libe- 
rally upon the Hugonot faction, left court in diſguſt : upon which 
the King, who ſeemed diſpleaſed at their behaviour, and to make little 
account either of them or their merits, took the Marſhals of Montmorancy 
and Cofſe into a higher degree of truſt in the adminiftration, and placed 
them nearer his perſon, they were both partial to, and united 
with, the Princes and the Admiral, not only by friendſhip, but by near- 
neſs of blood and common intereſt. The Duke of Montpenjier alſo, who 


bad lately married one of the Duke of Guis ſiſters, appearing to be 


diſcontented like his brothers-in-law, retired from court with the Prince 
Damuphine his fon. 


But about that time the King's defigns, which had been kept ſecret 
with ſo much care, were very near being diſcovered, in an unexpected 
manner. The „„ ſhewed much favour to, and was ex- 


ceedingly 


it 
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ceedingly intimate with Monſieur De Lignercks, a young gentleman of 155 
1 — * courage and penetration, with whom he 422 1 
acquainted him 
with the King's real intention, not only becauſe he was fully aſſured of 


private converſations about the ſtate of affairs, and at laſt 


his fidelity, but wanted to aſk his opinion and advice in fo important an 


affair, as he uſed to do in many 


oreat 
the Queen Mother, the Duke of Gui, and even the King himſelf, 
no little notice of him for his ſpirit and addrefs. It hap 


others. This Lignerales was become fo 
a favourite at court, on account of the Duke's regard for him, that 


took 


pened one day 


that he was in the King's apartment, when his Majeſty diſmiſſed ſome 


Hugonot Lords, in a kind and gracious manner; 
gone, he gave a looſe to his paſſione, and 


though after they were 
laying aſide his ufual diſſimu- 


lation, could not help ſhewing, that he was highly incenſed at their inſo- 


lent and extravagant demands: upon which, Ligneroles 
ambition to appear privy to the moſt ſecret defi 
that is incident to youth, and often the better of diſcretion, ſte 


„either out of an 
gns, or out of a levity 


1 


up to the King, and whiſpered in his ear, That he ought to enjoy | 
« ſelf in patience, and laugh at their infolence and eri 


« meeting, which would happen in a few days, would bring them 
puniſh them as he 


« into his net, and then he might 
Though the King was exceedingly ſhocked with this 
tended not to underſtand the meaning of it, and retired into hi 
apartment, where, full of rage and grief, he ſent for 
imagining that he, who was likewite intimate with Lgnoroles, 
vealed this ſecret to him, and ſharply reproached him with the 
and honours that he had conferred upon him, threatni 

ingratitude with which he had perfidiouſly 1 


5 


75 


betrayed 
had repoſed in him: but as the Count ſteadily denied it, and offered to 
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ſo ſudden and reſolute a determination, or was vexed at 
of Ligneroles, and did not uſe any endeavours to divert it, 
for fear of worſe uences, the King ſent for George de Villequier, 
Viſcount of Guerchy, who (as maſters are ſeldom ignorant how their ſer- 
vants ſtand affected) he knew bore a ſecret hatred to Ligneroles, and or- 
dered him, by any means, to have him aſſaſſinated that very day: after 
King and the Duke of 4you immediately took horſe, as they 
do, without ſtaying for any attendants, and went to hunt 
bouring fields and woods; which was no ſooner known to 
reſt of the courtiers, but they mounted their horſes, 
ing to cuſtom, and followed the cry of the hounds as faſt as 
: but the Vi t De la Guerchy and Count Charles of Mansfield, 
to his deſign, being mounted upon fiery and high mettled 
voured to join company with Lgneroles, under a pretence 
into converſation with him, which he tried to avoid, not be- 
his horſe quiet amongſt theirs that were fo vicious and 
: and as ſtill continued to follow him, as if it was for 
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| 
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i When the King was 
informed of it, he ſeemed to be highly provoked and concerned, and or- 
dered them both to be apprehended and impriſoned in the Palace, from 
whence they were afterwards ſet at liberty, by the interceſſion of Mon- 
ſieur D' Angouleſme the King's natural brother, and, as it were, by parti- 
cular grace and favour. 

When this affair was blown over, which, for ſome time, made a great 
diſturbance at court, the next difficulty was to overcome the obſtinacy of 
Lady Margaret, who was more fixed than ever in her former reſolution, 
and abſolutely refuſed to at all, fince ſhe 


. 

ope's nuncio, to whom ſhe was nearly related, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the court of Rome, that fuch a match would tend to the of 
the Catholick religion; repreſenting to him, that if they could engage 
the Prince of Navarre in ſo near an alliance and confidence with the 
King, it would be the means of winning him over (who was young and 
flexible) to better opinions, and the boſom of the church, and that many 
others would follow his example, for fear of lofing fo conſiderable a 
ſupport as the firſt Prince of the blood: that as they had often in vain 
attempted to reduce the Hugonats by rough and violent methods, it was 


- 
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| now to try more gentle remedies. But when the King and Queen 


ſaw the Pope's reſolution was not to be changed 1 1 
eee — 


that as they were under a neceſſity of contracting a marriage 


another 3 
any farther regard to a diſpenſation: nor would ſuffer the peace 
and quiet of the kingdom to be diſturbed again, involved in freſh 


confirmed the 


dangers and wars, by the Pope's - Theſe things 
Hugonots in their confidence to ſuch a „that the Admiral was at 
laſt prevailed upon to go to court, by Count Tadic of Naſſau, and the 
advice of Teligny, his ton-in-law, and Cavagnes, whom he held in great 
eſteem, but much more by the apprehenſion, that the Queen of Navarre 
and the Princes would be befor d with him, as they were already 
preparing for their j : for which reaſons he ſet out, with a large 
train of dependants, and being introduced into the King's at his 
arrival, he kneeled down and bowed himſelf humbly before his Majeſty, 
who received him with equal ſhew of kindneſs and affection. It was 
very remarkable, that the Admiral, now grown old in ambition and 
high pretenſions, ſhow at laſt be fo affected with the conſciouſneſs of 
his crimes, and ſubmit to ſuch a penance in the face of the whole king- 
dom, and before his own principal adherents, as to be ſeen kneeling, 
with tears in his eyes, at the fect of that King whom he had in times paſt 
ſo grievouſly offended and deſpiſed. But it was much more remarkable, 
that a Prince ſo young, of fo fiery and im a temper, ſhould be 
able to contain himſelf, and diſſemble fo y, when he faw the man 
before him, who had fo often brought his crown and kingdom into dan- 
ger, as to call him father, and lift him up with his own hand, and make 
all the world believe that he was heartily and ſincerely reconciled to him. 

Theſe great demonſtrations of favour were attended with correſ 

actions: for the king not es e ee e gan 

amount to ten thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid 

of the treaſury, to F n 

ſuffered during the late wars, but aſſigned annuity out of the 1 
ecclefiaſtical revenues which had belonged to he Cardinal his brother, FH 

then lately deceaſed in England; and gave him back all his rich and | 

ſumptuous furniture, which, as the goods of a rebel, had been confiſcated. 

And though all other Admirals had ever given place to the Marſhals of 
France in council, and at publick ceremonies, yet, to ſhew him the greater 

honour, it was the King's pleaſure reg ed wb fit next to Monſieur 

De Montmorancy, who was the firſt Marſhal, and above all the reſt. To 

1 Teligny, Cavagnes, and to all his d ts and followers, the King vo- 
5 kintarily did many favours, and was continually furrounded by them at 
l Qq 2 council, 
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1572, council, in his own apartment, and 
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ick when he went abroad. 
graces and favours were r intercefſion, and there was 
e and 
concluſion by a bare requeſt : which was ſeen in the 
caſe of Yillandry, a young gentleman, who had fo exceedingly offended 
the King at play, that he was condemned to die : for, though he had 
denied his pardon to the Queen Mother, the Queen his wife, the Duke 
of and the Duke of Montpenfier, yet he was ſet at liberty, and 
reſtored to his former at court, on the firſt from 
the Admiral. In this confidence, and to increaſe it ſtill more, the ex- 
tion to Flanders was immediately fet on foot: for the proſecution of 
which, the Marſhal of Montmorancy was ſent into Eng to treat of a 
confederacy with the Queen : and the Marſhal of Sc into Ger- 
many, to invite the Proteſtant Princes there to accept of ſtipends, and to 
unite with the crown of France againſt the Spaniards. Theſe things being 
reſolved upon, which were all conducted by the Admiral's advice and 
direction, he, with the King's leave, went to Chafti//on, to ſettle his pri- 
vate affairs, ? Ge ng 
hand to what had been n. 
About this time, that is, n 


—— foe hundred and ſeventy-two, the Legate, Alexandrino, arrived at court, 
theſe 


with orders „ on gs, which manifeſtly tended nor 

to the ruin ards in particular, were en 
822 war with the Tark, for the defence of Chriſtendm, but * 
deſtruction of the Catholick religion, and the general eſtabliſhment of 

Hugonats. Great were the diſputes that happened upon this occafion : 

one fide, the Legate's reaſons were ſtrong and convincing : and 
= the King's anſwers were fo evaſive and obſcure, that it 
any determination wichout an abſolute 
intolerable, that the moſt 
in gratitude for the 2 aſſiſtance he 


Pan, give 7. 
wounding all Chriſtendom. But it : no leſs ſtrange to him, that 
after ſo much money had been ſpent, and ſuch a quantity of blood ſhed 
of late years, the King ſhould now on a ſudden change his former 
maxims, and not only force away all good Catholicks from his court, 
but entirely give himſelf up as a prey to the Hugonots, by entering into 
leagues and confederacies with heretick Princes, and ſuch as had buen 
excommunicated by the apoſtolick ſee, to the imminent danger and pre- 


judice of thoſe that were moſt faithful and zealous in the Roman religion. 
The 
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The anſwers that the King returned to theſe imputations were very far 1572. 


from being A ; for ſometimes he made excuſes for the fact 


that he bad with the Hugonats, by repreſentin _ weak and 
diſtracted condition of his kin 1 he told in general 


and ambiguous terms, that all would end well, and not Fora to the ſatis- 
faction of his Holineſs, but the good of the Catholick religion: which 
did not at all clear up the Legate's doubts, when he ſaw his actions were 
fo different from his profeſſions. The King, however, till uſed all poſ- 
ſible arts and methods to content him, by ſhewing him great honour in 
publick, and confidence in private, and made him a preſent of a very 
— 4 diamond from his own finger, which the Cardinal refuſed to ac- 
cept, and faid, “That, as his Majeſty had ſo unexpectedly deviated from 
« his zeal for the Catholick religion, his moſt were now 
no more than dirt in the eſtimation of all Catholicks.” The 
ſharpneſs of which reproach, and many other publick inſtances of diſguſt, 
were not a little galling to the King in his circumſtances. Nor could this 
difficulty have been got over (eſpecially as the diſpenſation was abſolutely 


denied) if there had not come news that the Pope was dangerouſly ill, 


and his life deſpaired of: upon which the legate X ny took his 


_ of the court, and left affairs in the fame uncertain and undetermined 
uation. 

Towards the end of April, Pius the fifth died, and was ſucceeded in 
the chair by Gregory the thirteenth, a pontif of a milder and more pliable 
difpolition : for in the beginning of his papacy, at the inſtance of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain (who, to ſeem diicontented at the court of France, 
and to treat of the preſent affairs with greater ſecrecy, was gone to Rome) | 
he granted the bull of diſpenſation, but in ſuch form as did not then fa- W 
tisſy the Cardinal of Beurhon, and afterwards brought the validity of the 1 
contract in queſtion. The King and Queen, however, did not look ſo 
narrowly into the diſpenſation, and, having obtained the Pope's conſent, vx 

were not very ſollicitous about the ſorm of it, but proceeded to haſten | * 


matters to a concluſion; for the Lady Margaret, by her mother's perſua- | 
fions and her brother's threats, and in ſome meaſure not to bring her own vj 
honour in queſtion, which was already ſomething doubtfully ſpoken of, "x 
now no longer retuſed to marry the Prince of Navarre in fo peremptory 1 
a manner, though the would not give an abſolute conſent. 

Things being in this {urw arunels, the Queen of Navarre came to Paris 
in the beginning of Fc, Where ſhe was received with fo much joy by 
the whole court, that France had not ſeen fo ſerene a day in many years. 
Two days after arrive the Fiince of Navarre and the rince of Conde, 
accompanied with Count Zodowict, the Count De ia Rechjoucaut, and 
all the Princes train, which conliſted of the chief eee a * 
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1572. and gentlemen of the Hugcnct party, amongſt whom there were the Co- 


„and Pluviaut, who had acquired fo much glory 
and renown eir valour in the courſe of the late wars ; there were 
likewiſe the Sieur De Guercky, he that defended Sanſerre, the Marquis 
De Renel, the Sieurs De la Nau, De Colombiere, De Lavardine, all brave 
commanders, and a great many other perſons of diſtinction and repu- 
tation. 

The league offenſive and defenſive was already concluded with the 
Queen of England: Prince Caſimir and William his brother, both fons of 
the EleQtor Palatine of the Rhine, had agreed to receive ſtipends from 
the King; when the Admiral, forgetting his former ſuſpicions, full of 
incredible pride and intolerable pretenſions, returned to court with a great 
train of his adherents ; and to reduce the King to a neceſſity of making 
war with the Spaniard, even againſt his will, he contrived that Count 
Lodewic, with the Sieurs De Genlis and De la Neue, who had got to the 
confines of Picardy, where a great number of Huygons? gentlemen and 
ſoldiers were privately aſſembled, ſhould fuddenly ſurpriſe the city of 
Mons, in the county of Hainault, a principal place, and of very great 
importance to the provinces of Flanders. This piece of raſhneſs, indeed, 
inwardly galled the King very much, yet he bore it with admirable pa- 
tience, and ſeeming to be pleaſed with it, took this occaſion of immedi- 
_ ately diſpatching Philippo Strozzz, with many old companies of foot, into 
the near Rochelle, under a pretence of embarking them in ſhips 
that lay ready in that port, to tranſport them to thoſe coaſts of the Lov 
Countries that were held by the confederates of Flanders; but in reality 
to ſurpriſe and make themſelves maſters of that city, as ſoon as the pre- 
ſent deſigns were brought to maturity. Thus with various arts and 
deeper policy, they over-reached the ſubtlety of the Admiral, who was 
now ſuffered to enjoy ſuch a degree of authority, that, being in a manner 
ſole arbiter of the court and government, he alone ſeemed to rule the ge- 
nius, and direct the will of the King of France. 

And as it neceſſary to take away the impediment of civil diſ- 
| cords, before they entered into a war of ſuch moment, the King ear- 
neſtly intreated the Admiral, that the enmities betwixt him and the houſe 
of Lorrain might in ſome manner be accommodated : which was pro- 
poſed for no other end, but becauſe the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Guiſe, 
the Duke of Aumale, and the ſtrength of the Catholick party, being ne- 
ceſſary for the execution of the deſigns then in agitation, they wanted an 
excuſe to bring them to court, without giving fuſpicion to the Hugonots. 
Under this pretence the Lords of Lirrain came to Paris, with a large 
train of their faction, and promiſed, as the Admiral did likewiſe, in the 
King's preſence, that they would no more offend each other, but refer 
| their 
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their differences to his Majeſty's deciſion, either then, or at any other 1572- 
time when his Majeſty and council ſhould think proper: by the ambi-— 
guity of which promiſes, the inveterate hatred and enmity that had fo 

many years ſubſiſted betwixt them, and been the original cauſe of all the 

late miſeries and troubles, was rather ſmothered for a time than utterly 

But now matters were not only brought to the point intended, but the 
execution of them could be no longer deferred : for, on one hand the | 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, after the taking of Mons, had not only left the ix 
court, but was gone out of the kingdom: and, on the other, the Hugo- 7 
mts, without waiting for any farther order or commiſſion, ran tumultuouſſy | 
to the aſſiſtance of their adherents, with inſufferable boldneſs and dan- 
gerous commotions ; by which, contrary to the King's intentions, a war 
with the Spaniards was kindled in the confines of his kingdom. 

The thunderbolt of fo great a tempeſt fell upon the Queen of 
Navarre, whom, as a woman and a Queen, they thought fit to take off 
by poiſon, adminiſtred, as it was reported, in the trimming of a pair of 
gloves, but in ſo imperceptible a manner, and in ſuch proportion, that 
after ſhe had worn them awhile, ſhe was ſeized with a violent fever, 
which, in four days, put an end to her life. She was a Lady of invin- 
cible ſpirit, and a courage much above her ſex, by which ſhe not only 
ſupported her dignity, and the reſpect due to a Queen, though ſhe had 
no kingdom, but, when ſhe was perſecuted by ſo many and ſuch power- 
ful enemies, ſhe undauntedly fuſtained the war, and at laſt, in the 
higheſt diſtreſs and adverſity of her party, laid the foundation of that 
magnanimity in her fon, which afterwards roſe up with infinite glory 
and renown, and was the cauſe of all his ſubſequent grandeur, and the 
exaltation of his ſtate : qualities (beſides her chaſtity and magnificence) 
worthy of eternal praiſe, if ſhe had not taken the liberty, without the 

help of learning, to ſearch into and expound the deepeſt myſteries in 

divinity, and fo obſtinately perſiſted in the doctrines of Calvin. Her ſud- 
den and ed death gave the Hugonots occaſion to entertain ſome 
hard ſuſpicions : upon which account the King, knowing that the poiſon 
had only affected her brain, ordered her body to be publickly opened by 
phyſicians, and the inteſtines being all found and untainted, the head, 
under ſhew of reſpect, was left untouched ; after which the opinion of 
the phyſicians was publiſhed, that ſhe died a natural death, by the ma- 
_ lignity of her fever. 

After the funeral, her ſon aſſumed the arms and title of the King of 
Navarre ; but his marriage with the King's ſiſter was deferred for a few 
days, that they might not unſeaſonably mingle joy with that grief, for 

which the King himſelf and the whole court had put on mourning. 
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1:72. About this time the citizens of Rochelle (who £i!l contirned firm in their 


reſhlutiou not to truſt any one, and unwilling to return to their duty, 
began to fortiſy themlelves every day, and, even in the midſt of pcace, 
prepared ail things that were neceſſary for war) intreated the Princes and 
the Admiral to retre from court: which exhortations were more ear- 
neſtly reitera::d after the Queen of Navarre's death, not only by the 
Rechellers, but by the Crmeveje and others of that party, as they all thought, 
that ſo ſudden an accident was an omen of ſome unfortunate event. But 
the Admiral, in his preſent felicity, hwing utterly forgot his old maxims, 
and wholly laid aſide his former diffidence, either imagining that he had 
really gained the King's favour by his great abilities, and eclipſed the 
credit of every body elſe, or being blinded with the artifice and diſſimu- 
lation of the court, or hurried on by his own deſtiny, preſumed fo much 
upon himſelf and his authority, and was ſo exceffively pleaſed with the 
thoughts of the expedition into Flanders, that he was far from dreaming 
of any misfortune ; but deſpiſing the King and all others, he eſteemed 
himſelf the oracle of France, and thought he was able, with little dith- 
culty, to defeat all the deſigns and attempts of his enemies: and if any 
of his friends put him in mind of the Lords of Guiſe being at court with 
fo great a train, and the number of ſhips of war and ſoldiers, that were 
in readineſs under Stroz2z7 and the Baron De la Garde about Rochelle, he 
anſwered, that thoſe preparations were made by his advice, to make a 
deſcent upon the coaſts of Flanders: and that the Lords of Guzje had 
been ſent for to the marriage, only to give them ſome little ſatisfaction, 
now they were deprived of the King's favour and the adminiſtration of 
affairs; that they had no occafion either to fear or doubt, for his policy 
and reſolution had at laſt overcome all the malice of his enemies; and 
now he had once ſet his foot in the council, he was fure his advice and 
authority would be a rule and a curb to any future adminiſtration : with 


which conceit he was fo prodigiouſly elated, that his pride exceeded all 


bounds, and he fpoke of himſelf in ſuch a vaunting manner, that he 
became almoſt inſupportable to his neareſt and moſt partial friends ; and 
was often heard to jay, that neither Alexander the Great, nor Julius Cæſar, 
were to be compared to him, for both of them had always met with fa- 
vourable and propitious fortune ; but he, after the loſs of tour battles, had, 
in ſpight of his ill fortune, by his own valour and addreſs, conſtantly 
riſen again more dreadful and terrible to his enemies: and at laſt, when 
every body thought he had no way leſt to ſave his liſe, but to fly and 
wander about the world, he had managed his affairs ſo well, as to bring 
his enemies to a neceſſity, not only of making peace with him, but alto 
ot granting him ſuch terms as were more proper for a conqueror than 
one that was overcome. This way of reaſoning was not very latisfactory 

| tO 
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ö to ſome people, particularly to Langorran, who reſolved to get away; and 1572. 

| when he took his leave, being aſked by the Admiral, Why he would E 
go:?“ „I go, faid he, becauſe I ſee you are too much careſſed: and I 
cc Pad rather fave myſelf with fools, than periſh with thoſe that are too 
« wile. 


The time appointed for the marriage being now come, on the 18th 


of Augu/t, it was celebrated in this manner. The King of Navarre and 
Lady Margaret were led by the Cardinal of Bourbon, accompanied by 
the King and all the court, to Ni/re Dame, the cathedra! church of 
Paris, where the L Margaret kneeled down before the altar, under a 
canopy of ſtate, and the King of Navarre, with the Prince of Conde, the 
Admiral, and the other Hugonot Lords, went out of the church, that they 
might not be preſent at the maſs ; when that was ended, they were called 
in again by the Marſhal D'Anville, and the marriage ceremony was 
performed by the Cardinal of Bourbon ; in which many obſerved, that 
the Lady Margaret, being aſked, whether ſhe would take the King of 
Navarre for her huſband, returned no anſwer at all; but the King, her 
brother, having made her bow her head, with his hand, it was faid, that 
ſhe ſignified her conſent by that action, though both before and after, 
when the could ſpeak with freedom, ſhe always declared, that to be de- 
ved of the Duke of Guiſe, to whom ſhe was pre-engaged, and to take 
is moſt inveterate enemy for her huſband, were ſuch things as ſhe could 
never poſſibly be reconciled to. But the King of Navarre, either through 
the gentleneſs of his difpofition, which was much more like the candour 
of his father, than the confirmed obſtinacy of his mother ; or finding it 
neceſſary to diſſemble in his circumſtances, not only behaved with infi- _ 8 
nite reverence and reſpect towards the Queen Mother, and the King his x 
brother-in-law, but with great prudence and diſcretion bore likewiſe with 8 
the caprice and frowardneſs of his wife, ſhewing himſelf fo liberal and 1 
affable to every one, and ſo full of noble ſentiments, worthy of his high | 'N 
birth, that he ſtopped the mouth of detraction, which had bcen fo long 1 
open againſt the Princes of the blood; and his name, that had been be- 
fore ſo much deteſted, now became dear both at court and to the people: 
which noble behaviour being much ſpoke of, and gaining upon the affec- 
tions of the King and Queen Mother, who, beſides the ncarneſs of blood, 
daily conceived great hopes of his goodnets and moderation, was like- 
wiſe the reaſon that determined them to ſpare his life, and that of the 
Prince of C4 : not only to avoid imbruing their hands in the royal 
blood, fo much reverenced by the French nation, but alio cnt of probable 
hopes, that, when they were taken out of the company, and ſeparated from | 
the converſation of factious people, they might for the tuture be as uſe- ' 8 
| 


tul ſupports to the royal family, as in times paſt they had been inſtru- 
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1572. mental in diſturbing the peace. and tranquillity of the kingdom. Thus, 


either on account of their own candour and ingenuous diſpoſitions, or by 
the ſecret will of heaven, which had fo ordained, it was reſolved to fave 
the lives of the Princes ; and to deliver them from the government and 
councils of the Admiral, the King gave orders to the Duke of Gz:/e, that 
his deſigns ſhould now be put in execution. 

The Duke of Gui was come to court, with the, Duke of Aumale his 
uncle, the Duke of Nemours his father-in-law, the Duke D'El/berf his 
couſin, the Dukes of Nevers and Montpen/ter his brothers-in-law, and a 
vaſt train of nobility and cavaliers that adhered to the Catholick party, of 
which he was unanimouſly looked upon as Prince, by ſucceſſion, derived 
from his father, and confirmed by the eminent authority of the Cardinal 
his uncle. In the number of his followers were many oilicers and gen- 
tlemen of different nations, who, living upon the pentions that he libe- 
rally beſtowed upon them, were ready, upon all occaſions, to execute 
his commands, even at the peril of their lives. When he had therefore 
the King's commiſſion for the accompliſhment of his deſigns, to have the 
Admiral diſpatched, he made uſe of ſuch means as the other was accuſed 
of having practiſed beſore, in cauſing the death of his father, and com- 
mitted the execution of it to one Mezrevell (the ſame that had ſhot Mon- 
ftieur De Muy at the fiege of NV) giving him orders to aſſaſſinate the 
Admiral as he came from court, without ſuſpecting any ſuch matter. 
Maurevell having received this order, and being of a nature and inclina- 
tion ready enough to execute it, fixed upon a little houſe near the Louvre, 
which, with ſome others thereabout, was appointed for the reception of 
the Duke's attendunts, and where no body elſe lodged ; and having ſhut 
himſelf up in a ground room, and covered the iron bars of the window 
with an old rattcred cioat, he lay there, with great fecrecy and patience, 
waiting for a proper time to perform what he had undertaken. When 
he had Raid there three days, the Admiral came out of the palace, on the 
morning 0: the 20th of Aug uſt, to return to his own houſe; ad as he 
walked flowly torwards, atte ended by his fervants, whilſt he was reading 
ſome paper, A t had an opportunity of firing at him with a har 
quebuſe, loaded v. th a brace of balls, one of which took off the fore 
finger of his right hend, and the other wounded him griev outly near the 
left elbow. The Admiral perceiving himſelf thot, took notice of the 
window from whence the gun was fi: et and ſhewing it to his attendants, 
the door of the houie was immediately broke open, and the rooms 
ſearched, but ro body icvnd except a little boy; for Maut had 
made * eſcape at a back door, and, having mounted a horſe that was 
kept ready for him there, was already fled through St. Aniheny's gate, | 10 
that the boy, neither knowing tlie name of him that committ⸗d the ack, 

ner 
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nor the road that he had taken, nor any other particular, it was not poſ- 1572. 


ſible to come at any certainty concerning him at that time. The King 
was playing at tennis with the Duke of Gwe, in the Lewore, when the 
account of this was brought to him, at which he pretended to be exceed- 
ingly enraged, and immediately left oft play, threatning and proteſting 
aloud, that he would inftiict the moſt ſevere puniſhment upon thoſe 
diſturbers ot the peace, who had dared to commit to heinous a crime, even 
at the gates of his palace: after which, he commanded all the city gates 
to be ſhut, except two for the bringing in of proviſions, at which ſtrict 
guards were placed ; and gave orders, that they thould be watched as nar- 
rowly as poſſible, for fear the murdercr, as was pietended, ſhould make his 
eſcape, but in reality left any body whatſoever thou!d fave himſelf by flight. 
The dread which they had of the reſolution, the cunning, and the autho- 
rity of the Admiral, was, perhaps, the occaſion that they began with him: 
for the council was apprehenitve, that if he were alive, and in health, 
he would find tome means to fave himſelf and the reſt of his faction. 
But the principal motive that induced them to it, was the opinion of A. 
berto Gondi, Count of Retz, who, at the conſultation about this affair, 
ſaid, he was fully convinced, that it was both very eaſy and very juſt to 
deſtroy all the Hugens's together, but could wiſh the execution might 
carry ſome colour of reaſon and juſtice : that if they cauſed the Admiral 
alone to be killed, every body would imagine it was done only by the 
Lords of Lorrain, which would provoke the Hwugonots to riſe, according 
to cuſtom, and attempt ſome outrage upon the Guiſes, to whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance the Pari/ians, and all the Catholick party, would naturally run toge- 
ther, and might then effectually ſuppreſs the Hugonots, when they had 
them all together in their net; and thus mere chance, in appearance, 
would effect their deſigns, and the ſtroke be imputed to private enmities, 
and not to any ſettled determination of the ſtate : howſoever that matter 
might be, the King, who ſtill ſeemed very much afflicted, after he had 
dined in great haſte, went with the Queen Mother and the Duke of 
Anjou to viſit the Admiral, at his own houſe, where they found the King 
of Navarre, the Prince of Cond?, the Marſhal D' Anvilke, and all the 
chiefs of the Hugonot faction. The Admiral then, finding himſelf in fo 
dangerous a condition, not only from his wounds (as the bone was 
broken, and all the fleth torn from his elbow) but alto becauſe he per- 
ceived he was in the power of his enemies, aſked the King leave to retire 
to Cha/til/n, where, being free from tumults, and the danger he was in 
at Paris, a city ill affected to him, and at the devotion of his enemies, 
he might endeavour to recover his health. But the King, complaining, 
and ſceming to take it unkindly that he did not think himſelf under his 
protection, encouraged and 2 him (the phyſicians * 
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1572. the fame advice) not to undertake ſuch a journey, for fear the mo- 


ton ſhould be attended with dangerous conſequences, entreating him to 


jeſty's favour and affection, but his apprehenſion for himſelf and his 


repoſe himſelf quietly where he was, and without ſuſpicion ; to which 
the Admiral replying, that he did not make the leaſt doubt of his Ma- 


friends procceded from the inſurrections of the Pariſians; the King, ſeem- 
ing very ſollicitous for his ſafety, commanded that all his dependants 
ſhould be lodged near his houſe, that they might be more ſecure and 
united to defend themſelves from the tumults of the people, ordering 
the Duke of Anjou, at the fame time, to bring his regiment of guards 
into the city, and appoint a party of them, for the ſafety of the Admiral 
and thoſe of his party, which was preſently obeyed by the Duke, who 
introduced all the guards under arms ; and, to watch that houſe and quar- 
ter where all the Hugonats were lodged together, he choſe Monſieur De 
Cofſeins, with his company, a man, who beſides his well known fidelity 
to the King, in a great meaſure depended upon the Guiſes. The Ad- 
miral, finding he could not poſſibly get away, recommended his intereſts 
to the good faith and protection of his Majeſty, and then, with his uſual 
ſpirit, whilſt his followers were raging on every fide, demanded juſtice 
tor the outrage that had been committed upon his perſon ; to which both 
the King and Queen returned anſwers in terms ſeemingly full of ſincerity, 
and extreme concern for his misfortune, and then returned to the Louvre, 
having committed the care of the city to the Duke of Aujcu. 

All that night and the next day were ſpent in conſultations on both 
ſides ; ſor the Hugoncts coming to the Admiral's bed-fide, debated not 
only about the means of faving themſelves from the preſent danger, but, 
being exceedingly provoked and exaſperated by this injury, plotted how 
to renew the war without farther delay : in which deliberations, though 
many exhorted their confederates to rely upon the King's honour and 
promiſes, yet the Vidame of Chartres ſpoke fo earneſtly againſt it, that 
they determined, at all events, to remove the Admiral out of Paris, and 
retire together to Chaſiillon. Teligny, being confident he could get the 
King's leave, and the reſt offering, in cafe it was refuſed, to carry him 
out of the city by force; they reſolved afterwards to take up arms, and 
never to lay them down again, till they had utterly deſtroyed the Catholick 

„and the houſe of Lorrain was entirely rooted out; every one ſpeak- 
ing fo boldly in theſe tumultuous conſultations, that they neither ſpared 


the King, the Queen Mother, the Duke of Anjcu, nor the King of Na- 


varre himſelf, whom they now began to look upon as their enemy; 
which being carried to them by their ſpies, only ſerved to haſten the 
execution, and afterwards furniſhed them with a better excuſe for their 
proceedings. 
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But when the King's council ſaw that the Hugonets vented their fury 157 


only in words, without attempting any thing that might give occaſion to 
an inſurrection, they reſolved to ben no more time, but to proceed im- 
mediately to their deſtruction: yet there were great diſputes about the 
manner of it; for the Duke of Guiſe laboured to have the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of Cond? included in the general maſſacre: but the 
Queen Mother, and all the reſt, abhorred the thoughts of ſtaining their 
hands in the royal blood, as it ſeemed to them an action ſo cruel, ſo abo- 
minable, and ſo worthy of deteſt ation in all ages, that two young Princes 
of the royal family, of fo tender an age, in the embraces of their wives, 
and under the protection of the nearcft alliance, ſhould be fo vilely 
murdered : beſides, they entertaĩned great hopes that the Princes, now 
fo ſtrictly united to them by all the ties of blood, might be reduced to a 
fincere obedience to the King, and to the profeſſion of the Catholick 
faith, when they were delivered from the tyranny of the Admiral, and 
the influence of their factious abettors : to which opinion his Majeſty 
inclined, out of ona aflection and regard for the virtues of the King 


of Navarre. In the next place it was debated, whether, amongſt the 


Flugonots, they mould comprehend the Marſhal D'A:ville and his bro- 
thers, who, though they proſeſſed the Catholick religion, were nearly 
united, both by blood and intereſt, to the Admiral's faction. In this 
likewiſe the majority inclined to mercy : not only to ſpare the effuſion of 
more blood, which was the particular defire of many, but becauſe the 
Marſhal De Mentmorancy, their eldeſt brother, and he that was the moſt 
firmly attached to the Hugonots, being juſt returned from his embaſly 
into England, was abſent at that time: fo that they imagined it would 
rather revive than extinguiſh the flames of civil war, if they took off the 
ounger brothers, and left the eldeſt in a condition to revenge their death: 
beſides, they thought many things might be deferred till another oppor- 
tunity, when they could be executed with leſs noiſe and more efficacy; 
eſpecially as the diſpatching of the Admiral required their firſt attention, 
who was now grown frantick and exaſperated to a degree of madneſs, 
and fully determined to raiſe freſh troubles and commotions. A mea- 
fare, indeed, that in ſuch caſes has often proved fatal; for, whilſt people 
that are engaged in bloody and deſperate deſigns, ſunply endeavour to 
retain the character of mercy and clemency, they forget, that, in caſes 
of extremity, it is neither laudable nor ſafe to take a middle courſe ; as 
the remains of a diſtemper, not perfectly cured, generally break out 
again with more danger, and triumph over the moſt falutary and efhca- 
cious medicines. 
All things being now ſettled, when the evening of the 24th of Augu/? 
approached, which was the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, and happened on a 


Sunday, 
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1572. Sunday, the Duke of Gi» went from court about twilight, with orders 


from the King to find Preſident Charron, Prevt des Marchands, the chiet 
magiſtrate of the people of Paris, and give him directions to provide two 
thouſand armed men, every one of whom thould wear a ſhirt fleeve 
upon his left arm, with white croſſes in their hats, and be prepared, 
upon notice given, inſtantly to execute the King's commands : and that 
he ſhould order the echevins, or officers of the ſeveral wards, to be in 
readineſs ; and that upon ringing the bell of the palace clock, lights ſhould 
be put up in every window throughout the city ; which things, through 
the alacrity of the people, and the great authority of the Duke of Gr1/c, 
ſupported by the King's commiſſion, were ſoon performed. The Dukes 


of Mont penſier and Nevers, and many other Lords of the court, with their 


friends and followers, armed themſelves, and ſtaid to defend the King's 
perſon, all the guards being drawn up under arms at the gate, in the court 
of the Louvre. At the hour appointed, the Duke of Guife, the Duke of 
Aumale, and Monſieur D' Angsuliſine, Grand Prior of France, and natu- 
ral brother to the King, with other officers and foldiers, to the number 
of three hundred, went to the Admiral's houſe, and, finding a guard of 
Cofſein's company there under arms, and with their matches lighted, as 
the Duke of Anjcu had ordered, they forced the gate of the court, that 
was guarded by a tew of the King of Navorre's halberdiers, and the ſer- 
vants of the houſe, who were all killed without mercy. When they 
came into the court, the Lords ſtayed there below, whilſt La Befme, a 
native of Lorrain, and one of the Duke of Guis dependants, with Acbille 
Petrucci, a Sieneſe gentleman that he maintained, Colonel Sarlabous and 
the other ſoldiers, went up to the Admiral's apartment, who, upon hear- 
ing a diſturbance, got up, and leaning upon his knees againſt the bed, 
aſked Cornafon, one of his domeſticks that came frighted into the room, 
« What noiſe that was? To which he anſwered, © My lord, God calls 
« us to him,” and ran haſtily out at another door : upon which they 
immediately entered; and as they advanced towards him, he turned to 
La Beſme, who had drawn his ſword, and faid, «© Young man, you ought 
« to reverence theſe grey hairs; but do what you think fit, for you can 
« ſhorten my life but a very little :” he had icarce ſpoke theſe words, 
when La Beſine plunged the tword into his breaſt ; and the others, when 
they had thoroughly diſpatched him with their daggers, threw his body 
out of the window into the court, which was preſently after dragged 
into a ſtable. At the fame time and place were flain Teligny, the Ad- 
miral's ſon-in-law, and Guerchy his Lieutenant, who, wrapping his cloak 
round his arm, fought bravely till he died, together with the Colonels 
Mantaumur, and Reuvray, fon to the Baron Des Adrets, and all the reſt 
of his attendants. 

When 
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When the King was informed of what had paſſed, he came into the 
Queen Mother's apart nent, and ſent for the King of Navarre and the 
Frince of C:nde, who went thither in great apprehenſion, ſeeing that none 
of their gentlemen nor attendants were ſuffered to ſtir : and at the fame 
time Monſicur DO, Colonel of the King's guards, began to call the 
principal Hagancis that were in the Zovc, one by one, who, as they 
entered into the court, were all killed by the to!diers, that ſtood in two 
long ranks, with their arms ready for that purpoſe. There died the Count 
De la Rechfoucaut, the Marquis De Renel, and Piles, who had fo gal- 
lantly defended St. John D' Angeli, together with Pontbreton, Pluviaut, 
Baudine, Franceurt, Chancellor to the King of Navarre, Pordillan, La- 
vardine, and others, to the number of two hundred. 

At the ſame inſtant the bell of the palace-clock gave the ſignal to the 
Previt des Marchands : and thoſe that were prepared for that purpoſe, 
having received orders what they were to do from Morcel, who not long 
before had enjoyed the ſame ottice, and had great authority amongſt the 
people, began to kill the Iugencts in all the houſes and lodgings where 
they were diſperſed, and made an infinite flaughter of them, without 
any diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. All the people were up in 
arms under the officers of the wards, and candles lighted in every win- 
dow; fo that they might go from houſe to houte to execute their orders 
without miſtake or confuſion : but notwithitanding all poſſible care was 
taken to prevent it by the officers, there were ſeveral Catholicks flain, 
amongſt the reſt, either out of publick hatred or private malice, as Den- 
vis Lambin and Peter Ramus, men of eminent learning and great repu- 
tation. 

The Loire was kept ſhut all the following day; and in the mean 
time the King and Queen comforted the King of Nevarre and the Prince 
of Conde, telling them, they were obliged to do that which the Admiral 
had io often attempted, and always deſigned to do to them: but that 
they, whoſe errors were excuſed on account of their youth, and pardoned 
for their nearneſs of blood, were preſerved alive, and ſhould for the fu- 
ture be cheriſhed and beloved, if they would embrace the Catholick re- 
ligion, and behave dutifully to the King: to which the King of Navarre, 
giving way to the neceſſity of the times, and diſſembling what could not 
be helped, determined to reſerve himſelf for better fortune, and anſwered, 
with great compiai:ance, © "That he was ready to obey his Majeſty's will 
and pleaſure :” at which the King was fo well pleated, that, to gratify 
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him, he ſpared the lives of the Count De Grammort and Monſieur Duras, 


vho, as they promited, ſerved him faithfully ever after. But the Prince 
of Cond? either irom the greenneſs of his years, or the natural rugged- 
neſs that he derived from his anceſtors, began to make exceptions, not 
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1572. — inclinable to comply with the King's demands, and ſaid, * 


> > — . 


only deſired that no violence mi e uſed to his conſcience ;” 
which the King was fo enraged, that ve him a ſevere rebuke, add 
called him an infolent madman, » Bubba traitor, a rebel, and the fon 
of a rebel, and threatned to have him diſpatched, if he did not give evi- 
dent ſigns of his repentance, and turn Catholick in three days: after this, 
guards were placed both upon him and the King of Navarre, and all their 
chief ſervants taken away from them, and immediately cut to pieces, whoſe 
places were filled by others of the King's own appointment and providing. 
Thoſe Hugonots that lodged in the Fauxbourg of St. Germain beyond the 
Seine, amongſt whom were the Count of Montgomery and the Vidame of 
Chartres (who, preſaging ſome miſchief, would not remove to the Admi- 
ral's quarter) immediately fled when they heard the firſt uproar, as the 
Pariſiams did not make haſte enough to prevent it ; but were followed by 
the Duke of Guo (who, at break of day, paſſed the river with a 
number of horſe and foot) and being, ſome without ſhoes, ſome without 
faddles, others wit.zout bridles, but all half naked and unarmed, were 
ſcattered and cut off, except the Count of Mini gomery and the Vidame 
of Chartres, who, with about ten others, made their eſcape, and, after 
many difficulties, got in diſguiſe to the {ca-fide, from whence they paſſed 
over into England. 

There were above ten thouſand killed in the city that night and the 
next day, of whom about five hundred were lords, and gentlemen, and 
cavaliers, who had filled the chief commands in the Huganuat army, and 
were now met together, from all parts of the kingdom, to honour the King 
of Navarre's marriage. Monſieur De Briguemaut and Arnaud Cavagnes 
were made priſoners, and afterwards quartered as rebels, by the ſentence 
of the parliament. The Admiral's body was pulled out of the ſtable, and 
cruelly abuſed by the fury of the common people, who deteſted his very 
name to ſuch a degree, that they cut off his head and hands, and dragged 
him through the ſtreets to Mont faucon, the place of execution, where 
they left him hanging by one foot upon the gallows, which they ſet fire 
to a few days after, and half conſumed the body, to the great merriment 
and ſatisfaction of all the people, who never ceaſed from their taunts and 
barbarities, till two ſervants of the Marſlial De Mantimcrancy ſtole away the 
miſerable remains of his carcaſs in the night, and buried them ſecretly at 
Chantihy. Thus died the Admiral Jaſper de Caligny, who had filled the- 
kingdom of France with the glory and terror of his name for the ſpace of 
twelve years: a remarkable example to the whole world, how ſudden 
and miſerable the end of thoſe people generally is, who, vathout conſi- 
dering any thing but their own intereſts. think, by cunning and iubtlety, 
to eitabliſh a laſting greatneſs, upon the foundaticn of human wiſdom 


alone: 
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alone : for it is not to be doubted but he, who had been bred from his 1572. 
youth in the chief commands of the army, and had arrived at the higheſt —— 


pitch of honour by his bravery and conduct, would have equalled, if not 
exceeded, all other ſoldiers of his time, and attained to the degree of Con- 
ſtable, and all the greateſt offices in the kingdom, if he had not choſen 
to exalt himſelf, by factious and ſeditious practices, againſt the authority 
of his ſovereign : ſince the luſtre of his valour, reſolution, indefatigable 
induſtry, and, above all, a wonderful ability in conducting the greateſt 
deſigns, ſhone out, even in the deepeſt obſcurity of diſcord and diſtraction. 

The day after the Admiral's death, the Duke of Anj9u went from the 
Laure, with a regiment of the guards, quite through the city and ſuburbs, 
and ordered thoſe houſes to be broke open that had made any reſiſtance. 
But all the Higonots were either already dead, or fo terrified that they had 
put white crotics in their hats, which was the diſtinguiſhing mark of the 
Catholicks, endeavouring to ſave their lives by that means, and by hiding 
themſelves: but if they were pointed at in the ſtreets by any one, or 
otherwiſe diſcovered, they were torn in pieces by the people, without 
mercy, and thrown into the river. 

The day before this terrible execution, the King had diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers into different parts of the kingdom, commanding the Governors 
ot Cities and provinces to do the like: but this commiſſion was executed 
with more or leſs ſeverity, according to their ſeveral inclinations: for the 
fame night, there was a moſt bloody flaughter made of the Hugonots, with- 
out any rcipect to the age, ſex, or quality of perſons, at Meaux, and on 
the enſuing days at Orleans, Rowen, Bourges, Angrers, Tholoufe, and many 
other places, but particularly at Licmus: on the other hand, it was executed 
in a remis and tardy manner at thoſe places were the governors were 
either dependants on the Princes, or followers of the Mantmorancy fa- 
wily. In Preveace, the Count De Tend? peremptorily refuſed to obey it; 
tor which he was iecretly ditpatched, a little while after, at Avignon, and, 
as it was believed, by a commiſſion from the King. Many ſtorics, 
dreadiul and lamentable indeed, might here be recited : for this ſcourge 

vas exerciled in ſo many different places, with ſuch variety of circum- 
ſtances, upon perſons of all conditions, that it was credibly reported there 
were above forty thouſand Hugonats flain in a few days: but the rule I 
have hitherty obſerved, of relating things in as clear and conciſe a me- 
thod as poſſible, will not ſuffer me to digreſs, in giving a tragical 
narrative of thoſe events. 

The third day after the Admiral's death, whilſt the perſecution was 
ll, in fome meaſure, carrying on againſt the Hugorcts, the King, attend- 
dd by all the Princes and Lords of his court, went to the parliament : and, 
though he had at firſt, both in = yon and letters, imputed Ree 
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1572. Whole affair to a popular tumult, yet he there avowed it as his own 
———— doing, and expatiated, in a long diſcourſe, upon the reaſons why he had 
commanded all thoſe perpetual rebels _ his perſon and government 
to be deſtroyed; who, notwithſtanding the gracious pardons that had been 
ſo often granted to their former offences, had ſtil returned, with a perfi- A 
dious obſtinacy, to plot new treaſons and inſurrections; that at laſt he was 
neceſſitated to ſurprize them, for fear of being ſurprized himſelf, having 
miraculouſly diſcovered their conſpiracy to take away his life, and not his 
only, but the lives of the Queen his Mother, the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alengon, his brothers, and even the King of Navarre's alſo; who, becauſe 
he had left their party, was no leſs eſtcemed their enemy than all the: 
reſt. Upon which account he thought proper to acquaint them, his ma- 
giſtrates, therewith, to the end that they might proceed with the fame 
vigour in ſo unnatural a conſpiracy, and make known to all the world, 
the juſt and neceſſary reaſons that had forced him to uſe ſo much rigour 
and ſeverity. After he had finiſhed his ſpeech, in which he likewiſe took 
much pains to perſuade them, that the affair had been ſudden and un- 
premeditated, brought on by accident and neceſſity, and not hatched in 
previous councils and long deliberations, he commanded them to regiſter 
amongſt the ordinary acts of their court, that whatever had befallen the 
Admiral, and the reſt of his faction, either in Paris or any other part of 
the kingdom, was done by his orders, and expreſs commithon. He then. 
enjoined them to proceed, by the examination of the priſoners, againſt the 
memory of the dead, to lay open the enormity of their rebellion, and to 
brand them with inſamy, in ſuch a manner as was preſcribed and directed 
by the utmeſt ſeverity of the law : and laſtly, he cauſed publication to be 
made, not only in the parliament, but in every ſtreet of the city, for the 
Catho!icks to deſiſt from any further effuſion of blood, as that which 
was already ſhed had ſufficiently ſatisſied his juſt ſeverity: which order 
indeed immediately put a ſtop to ſuch proceedings in Paris, where the 
Iligendis were in a manner extinguithed ; but in other cities, where it 
arrived later, it had more or leſs eſfect, according to the diſtance of 
laces. 
F The parliament willingly accepted the commiſiton for proceeding againſt 
the Hugoncts, and founded a judicial proceſs upon the depoſiticns of the 
priſoners, in which they condemned Br:guenmau and Cagugice, who were 
confined in the palace, to have their fleſh publickly torn off with red- 
het pincers, and their bodies quartered : commanding alſo a ſtatue of 
the Admiral to be broke in pieces and burnt, declaring lim a rebel, a 
diſturber of the kingdom, a heretick, and an cnemy to all god men; 
but not being content with ſtigmatizing his memory in this cruel man- 


ner, they ordered his houſe at Chaſtillon to be razed to the very founda- 


tions, 
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tions, and all his poſterity to be deprived of nobility, and rendered inca- 1572. 
pable of enjoying any office, or poſſeſſing any eſtate, in the kingdom 
France. And, that their actions might be anſwerable to their verbal 
ceedings, the King diſpatched the Grand Prevot, with all expedition, to 
apprehend his wite and children ; but his eldeſt fon, with the widow 
lady his mother-in-law, the widow of Teligny, and Monfieur De Ja 1 4, 
the ſon of Andolot, deceaſed, had already ſecretly made their eſcape to 
Geneva; and, to get farther from danger, went to live amongſt the Scoiſſ 
in the canton of Bern: the younger children, both male and female, 
were brought to court, where they met with ſuch an end, even in their 
tender years, as in the various courſe of worldly affairs uſually attends 
the 1uin of great families. 
At the time of this maſlacre at Paris, La Charite, which was till in 
the poſſeſſion of the Hugancts, was ſurpriſed by the Duke of Nevers 
regiment of Gens d'Arms, who, going into the town, under pretence 
of being muſtered, and to receive their pay, ſeized upon the gates and 
principal places in the city fo ſuddenly, and with ſuch reſolution, that 
the townimen durſt not move to make any refiſtance ; ſo that the city 
fell into the hands of the King's officers. The fame was attempted by 
the viſcount De yeiſſe at Mautaubam, and by Philippo Sirozzr at Rochelle ; 
in which, if they had ſucceeded, there might have been ſome hopes of 
putting an end to the troubles of France : but as the inhabitants kept a 
very ſtrict watch and a ſtrong guard, both enterpriſes failed of their de- 
ſired ſucceſs; and all thoſe preparations that had been made, under a 
pretence of a war in Handers, were to no purpoſe: for the Viſcount De 
*/oxeuſo, having only ſome gentlemen of that country with him, preſently 
diffolved his party, when his deſign was diſcovered, and retired to 
the places under his government. On the other hand, Stromzi, hav- 
ing ſufficient ſtrength, both of horſe and foot, began to beſiege and 
ſtraiten Rochelle, ſtill perſuading and exhorting the citizens to avoid ex- 
poling tliemſelves to the ſeverity of juſtice, and the miſeries of a deſpe- 
rate war, by cheerfully returning to their obedience :. to which they an- 
ſwered in ambiguous terms to gain time, but without any _ of com- 
plying with his advice, not only becauſe preſumed upon the ſtrength 
and ſituation of the town, but becauſe they were daily ſpurred up by the 
Hugonot miniſters, who had fled thither in great numbers, and encou- 
raged to defend the li they enjoyed, and not to confide in the pro- 
miles of the Catholicks, whoſe doctrine allowed thera to break their 
faith with hereticks, as they called all ſuch as were of a religion different 
from their own : to which, Srogzi oppoſing other reaſons, and ſhewing 
the neceſſity of their ſubmitting to the King, and the ruin they would 
bring upon themſelves by their * the time was ſpent rather 
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1572. in treaties and meſſages than in any warlike undertaking: yet both horſe 


and foot lay near the town on every fide, whilſt the fleet ſcgured all thoſe 
coaſts, to cut off their ſupplies of forces and proviſions. 

In this interval the converſion of the King of Nevarre and the Prince 
of Conde was much laboured at court: the Queen and all the council 
being of opinion, that now the Princes were taken off from the Fiugorc? 
party, and the malecontents deprived of the pretence and countenance of 
the royal blood, the flate would be thoroughly pui ged, ard free from 
thoſe humours, which had diſturbed its tranquiility, for ſo many years, 
with ſuch violence and oi-tinacy : as they found the ſeverity of the late 
executions produced ſuch hopciul effects, that numbers of the 7/gono's 
had already profeſſed the Catholick religion, and many, leaving cheir 
country, were gonc out of the kingdom. This converſion was moſt di- 
ligently attended to by the Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to both the Princes, 
a man of preat integrity and extraordinary virtue, who omitted no means 
which he thought might conduce to incline their tender minds to the 
Catholick religion, and ſpent many hours every day to inſtruct them in 
it, together with father Maldonat, a jeſuit, and other doctors. It hap- 
pened very ſeaſonably, that Monſieur Des Raſers, who had been a Hu- 


gonot miniſter, was converted about that time, either becauſe he was 


really convinced of his former errors, or to avoid the imminent danger ; 
and, to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe that were ſtrongeſt, he diſputed, wits 
great eloquence and learning, againſt the doctrine and opinions of CoFuz : 
which furniſhed the Princes with a fair and plauſible opportunity of com- 
ing, with a good grace, into the boſom of the church, after the example of 
one that had been a principal advocate and teacher of their former faith. 
The King of Navarre wes the firſt that reſolved to give way to the 
exigence of the occaſion, and conform himſelf to his prefent circum- 
ſtances : upon which account he was reconciled to the church without 
much difficulty or 'reluctance, and moſt of his dependants, that were leſt 
alive, followed his example. But the Prince of Cond”, who, though 
younger, was of a more obſtinate and wiltul diſpoſition : and notwith- 
ſtanding all manner of threats and perſuaſions were tried upon him, he 
ſtill reiuted to turn Cath- ick, till the King, who was now out of all 
patience at his ſti b5ornne!s, ordered him to be brought into his preſence, 
to try him once more; waere, with a ſtern and terrible countenance, he 
only ſpoke theſe few words to him, Mass, DEATH, OR THE BASTILE, 
not ſuffering him to make any anſwer at all: the terror of which, with 
other mean, that were practited to work upon him, at laſt inclined him to 
imitate the reſt: and, being inſtructed by the Cardinal his uncle, he 
came publickly to mats, with the Princeſs his wife, ſiſter to the Ducheſſes 
of Nevers and Guife : the ſame did Leis, Prince of Conti, and Charts, 
Count 
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Count of S9/ſgns, his younger brothers, who afterwards faithfully perſe- 1572. 
vered in the Catholick religion. From the converſion of all theſe 


rinces, the King and Queen conceived infinite hopes of more peaccable 
times: and, to confirm it, the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde 
tent Ambaſſadors, to render publick cbedience to the Fope, who, rejoicing 
that their converſion ſhould fortunately happen in the beginning of his 
pontificate, anſwered their embaſly in terms of much kindneſs and affec- 
tion; the whole court of France at the fame time being exceedingly 
pleaſed, that by means of their prudent management, the kingdom was 
nov likely to enjoy a long and perfect tranquillity ; for the accompliſh- 
ment of which they endeavoured, by all poſſible means, to reduce the 
city of Rachelle. 

But as violent and bloody procecdings are ſeldom attended with proſ- 
perous conſequences, the providence of God, and the ſtubbornneſs of men, 
entirely defeated theſe expectations: for all thoſe that, by different me- 
thode, had eſcaped the flaughter of the Hugonats, and did not conform to 
the Catholick religion, took different courſes, according to the ſituation of 
the reſpective places, where they lived. Thoſe of Bretagne, Nor mandy, 
and Picerdy, provinces that lie upon the coaſt over againſt Eygland, fled, in 
great numbers, tv that wand, not only to live there in freedom of con- 
1c:ence, but alto to unite themieives under the command of the Count of 
Sontgomery, and in hopes of repaſſing the fea, ſometime or other, by the 
favour and aſſiſtance of Queen Eligalotb, to raiſe new commotions, and 
diſturb the tranquillity of France. Thoſe of Daupbinò, Provence, and Licn- 
nis, retired into Svitgerland, where, by writing, and continuaily in- 
veighing againſt the crueltics, that had been practiſed upon themſelves 
and their brethren, they endeavoured to exaſperate the Proteftant cantons, 
and make them Þreak their ancient confederacy with the crown of Fray. 
Amongſt theſe, as we have faid, were the ſons of Anliloat and the Ad- 
miral, who, by tlie reputation of their father's authority, and the tender- 
nets of their years, greatly moved the pity and compaſſion of every one. 
Thoſe of Clampegne and Burgundy got into the cities of Germany, and 
there uſed ail means to make the acuons of the King of France ſuipected 
by the Proteſtant Princes and free ſtates. But thote in the inner parts of 
the kingdom, having no other way to fave themſelves, took retuge in {our 
ſtrong towns, which were in the poſſeſſion of their party, and prepared 
tor their defence with all poſſible diligence and expedition. Thoie of the 
ile of Franxce, Beauſſè, and Niverns had ſecured Serferre : the inhabitants 
of Gaſcony and Languedoc fortified themſelves in Niſines and Montaubor : 
and thoſe of Anu, Poiclou, Xaintoig.ue, and part of Guyenne, were tied 
to Rochelle, as into a ſafe harbour. There, undei the command of James 
Henry, mayor of the city (who is the chief civil magiſtratz) all the citizens 
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1572, had armed and divided themſelves into eight companies, each conſiſting 
— —of two hundred men, and were daily exerciſed in the uſe of their a:ms: 


befides which, the common council, to the number of a hundred and 
fifty, were liſted under ſeparate colours, (as the colonels company) and 
commanded by Arandal, the mayor's lieutenant, a man of great valour 
and experience. Beſides theſe trained bands, which ſerved wichout pay, 
for their own defence, there were fiſteen hundred other ſoldiers, ga- 
thered together trom the neighbouring provinces, who, under tecral 
captains, were paid by the contributions of the adjacent towns aud cities, 
being all men ot courage and reſolution, and who, for the moſt part, had 
born arms, and been long Ciſciplined in the late wars. Lo theic were 
added about fixty gentlemen, that had fled from the places thereabout, 
and fiity icven miniſters, who, amidſt the noiſe of arms, and their conti- 
nual labour at the tortifications, never ceaſed to animate and eher the 
people to deſend themſelves to the laſt man. The preparations ci zmrau- 
nition, and other warlike ftores, were not inferior to the courage and ala- 
crity of the people: tor, beſides the great quantities of powder, wiich they 
vere conſtantly making in mills erected for that purpoſe, there were in 
the city magazines, vaſt numbers of pikes and muſkets, nine very large 
culverincs, eight cannon, twelve ſakers, thirty eight field picces, and 
above ſeventy talconets and muſketoons, in the uſe of which the citizens 
were exerciſed every day with great diligence. Nor was their care leis 
in laying in proviſions; for, without any regard to pains or expence, they 
had filled their ſtorehouſes with corn and wine, of which the neighbour- 
ing iſles afford great abundance, and of all other things neceſſary tor the 
ſuſtenance of a garriſon in a long fiege. 

Againſt all theſe pr ions for war, the King and Queen did not 
employ any forces, or aſſemble an army, but made uſe of treaties and per- 
ſuaſions to peace: for, as they were deſirous to enjoy the fruits of their late 
proceedings, without expoſing themſelves to new dangers and fatigues, 


they endeavoured to reduce the Rochellers, if not to a real, at leait to a 


ſeeming obedience, and fo to extinguiſh the remains of that fire, which, 
otherwiſe, might poſſibly break out again, and occaſion freſh tumults 
and inſurrections. For this purpoſe they appointed Monfieur De B:r5:: 
Governor of Rochelle, a man generally looked upon as a favourer of the 
onots, and, by many, thought to have a tincture of Calvins opinions; 

but indeed the courſe of his life afterwards ſhewed him to be a true Ca- 
tholick, though, out out of envy, he was an enemy to the houſe of Gz/e, 
and for his own intereſts deſirous of a war. And though the King and 
Queen once intended to have him put to death amongſt the reſt, in the 
late maſſacre, yet, on account of the many favours conferred upon him, 
they vainly confided in his fidelity upon this occation, and Le" the 
Rochelle, 
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Rochellers alſo would truſt him, and admit him at leaſt to appear as Go- 1572. 
vernor, if he was not fo in fact; by which means they might at the ame ——— 


time fave the King's honour, their own lives, and the liberty of the city. 
But the event ſhewed how little confidence is to be put in men that have 
been injured, who, engraving thoſe dangers and grievances in marble, 
which the authors only write in ſand, very ſeldom forget them, but in- 
wardly conceal thoughts and deſigns far different from their outward ap- 
pearance : for Monſieur De Biron, being arrived at Rochelle, and either de- 
firing to have the war continued, in which he had placed the hopes of 
his advancement; or out of pique and reſentment, that his former ſervices 
had not been ſufficiently acknowledged, as he thought; or becauſe he 
now had ſome ſuſpicions of the Catholick party, and did not deſire that 


it ſhould gain an abſolute ſupertority ; or apprehended they had given 


him that imaginary government, in order to take away his command of 
the artillery ; or was in doubt, that all that were ſuſpected by the preſent 
government, and ſhewed any diſlike to the houſe of Guiſe, would be 
taken off one by one, or for what other reaſon ſoever it was, ſecretly 
perſuaded the R:chellers not to receive him, or any other perſon, into 
their city ; as the admiſſion of a Governor would reduce them to an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to the King, whoſe intention, he knew, 
was not only to deſtroy the Hugenct party, but alſo to take away the 
privileges and immunitics of the city itſelf, and bring it to a flaviſh ſub- 
jection, that it might never more ſerve as a refuge and reſource to the 
diſturbers of the kingdom: by which ſecret intimations, the Rochelle 
were confirmed in their obſtinacy : and though Monſieur De Biro 
ſeemed outwardly very follicitous, and made a ſhew of taking great pains 
to procure admittance, they ſtill refufed him, alledging, that it was di- 
rectly contrary to the liberties and privileges which the King had always 
proteſted he would allow them. 

Many days were ſpent in theſe altercations; during which, the Queen 
began, from ſeveral circumſtances, to ſuſpect the double dealing of Bi- 
rn, and determined to ſend ſome more proper perſon to mollity the ob- 
duracy of the Rocheiſrrs, Nor was it long before fortune preſented a 
man, that was very fit for that purpoſe : for the Fiugencts, in the Ad- 
miral's lite-time, having marched under Count Lodowic of Naſſau, to the 
aſſiſtance of their {ricaus in Flanders, where they took Maus, and created 
great ſuſpicion in the Haut, Who were not privy to the dehgns of the 
French King, and imagined it was done by his approbation, to give a be- 
ginning to the war, that every body faid was intended againſt the Low 
Countries, all the forces of his Catholick Majeſty moved that way, to 
quench fo dangerous a fire in its beginning, and to interrupt the courſe of 
taat war, which they then looked upon as certain and real : but, the 

maſſacre 
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1572. maſſacre of the Hugonots hreſently enſuing, and the King's intentions be- 
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ing laid open to all the world, thoſe that had ſurpriſed Mons were not 
only diſappointed of the credit and approbation which ny for 
that exploit, but alſo deprived of all hope of relict ; and, being reduced 
to great hardſhips and neceſſity in the ſiege, were obliged to ſurrender, 
and diſperſe themſelves into P:cardy, and the countries round about, 
where they were ſeverely perſecuted by the Governors: and Genlis, their 
chief commander, after his forces were defeated and cut to pieces by 
Monſieur De Lillars, Governor of Chauns, loft his life, with many of 
his officers; but La Naue, who in the late wars had been Governor of 
Rzchelle, and had with ſo much honour defended the country of Xarr:19; 97 
for the Princes, was ſecretly faved by the Duke of Logue, Governor 
of that province, who, having obtained a ſafe conduct for him, brought 
him to the King, by whom he was gracioufly received, as a man worthy 
of the higheſt eſteem, not on'y for his abilities in civil life, but for his 
well known valonr and experience in war. 

La Niiie, therefore, was thought a proper perſon to be empicyed in 
managing the KRechellers, as they imagined he would have a great influ- 
ence over them, on account of the conſiderable fervices he had done that 
party, and was likely to prevail over thcir ſtubbornneis and cbduracy, by 
his policy and eloquence : for which purpoſe the King and Queen, han- 
ing acquainted him that it was not their intention to reduce the R-cttts 5 
to a ſtate of ſervitude, by taking away their liberties and privileges, not 
to compel them to forſake the faith and doctrines which they profelied, 
nor to uſe any violence to their conſciences; but only to prevent the city 
from being a receptacle to tlie enemies and diſturbers of the ate, and 
to induce the pcople to acknowledge and obey their natural King; he 
accepted the employment, though, tome fay, againſt his will, and left 
the court, together with Gicvanmmi Baptiſia Guadagni, a Florentine, to 
know the laſt reſolution of the citizens. But they were now fo hardened, 
by the ſecret advice of Biron, and the continual exhortations of their 

chers, that it was altogether in vain to uſe any farther arguments to 
reduce them to their duty: and Monfieur De la Mae, being received into 
the city (though but coldly, and with little ſhew of reſpect) either in 
purſuance of his firſt reſolution, or being apprehenſive of his own ſaſety, 
inſtead of perſuading them to ſubmit to the King's clemency, determined 
not only to ſtay there with them, but to accept the office of their Captain- 
General ; which, they wanting a man of valour and authority to command 
their forces, had offered him. Upon which he ſent the Abbe Grado: 
back to court, with an apology to the King for having accepted that poit, 
and faid, that he did it in hopes of prevailing upon the citizens in time to 
return to their obedience, and for fear, it he refuſed it, their neceſſity 
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might throw them into the hands of ſome other perſon, who, by open- 1572. 
ing the gates to ſeditious people and foreigners, might endanger the peace 


and ſafety of the kingdom: with which excuſes he endeavoured to fave 
his credit, whilſt he artfully held the King in ſuſpence, till the events 
that afterwards happened in ſome meaſure verified his profeſſions. 

This was the ſecond error committed at court, in their meaſures, to 
reduce Rochelle : for inſtead of uſing force at the beginning, whilſt the 
reſolution of the citizens was fluctuating and unſettled, and the city not 
fo well fortified, nor provided with ammunition and other neceſſaries, 
they, either out of fear of renewing the war, or, perhaps, deſpiſing it as 
a thing that might eaſily be effected at any time, endeavoured to do it by 
a treaty : and firſt, by employing Monſieur De Biron, they increaſed the 
obſtinacy and courage of the inhabitants, and then, by ſending La Newe, 
they furniſhed them with a commander, of which they were in the 
greateſt want. At laſt, therefore, when they perceived it was neceſſary 
to uſe force, now perſuaſions and gentle means had failed, and found 
that their example encouraged N:/mes, Sanſerre, Mentauben, and ſome 
other places of leſs conſequence, that had been ſurpriſed by the Hugonots, 
to make the like reſiſtance, the King reſolved (though too late) to put 
an end to the affair by other methods, and gave orders that Monſieur De 
la Chaſire, Governor of Berry, ſhould immediately lay ſiege to Sanſerre : 
that the Marquis De YV:llars, who was at laſt declared the King of Na- 
tarre's Lieutenant, ſhould go into Guyenne : that Monſieur De Toyeuſe, in 
whom the King and Qucen very much confided, ſhould undertake 
Nifmes and other adjacent places: and that Philippo Strogai and Monſieur 
De Biran (whoſe defigns they either were not thoroughly acquainted 
with, or did not care to deprive themſelves of his valour) thould lay cloſe 
ſiege to Rochelle, whither alſo the Duke of Ajou was ſoon to follow him, 
with all the forces of the kingdom. | 

In purſuance of theſe refolutions, Monſieur De Chaſire, a man very 
well affected to the Catholick religion, and a dependant of the Gies, 
immediately encamped before Sanſerre, a city in his government of Berry, 
near the Loire, by the help of which river it is ealy to be relieved from 
many places; but when he ſaw that all the aſſaults that he made upon it 
were in vain, though very fierce and bloody, he refolved to reduce it by 
famine ; and blocked it up fo cloſely on every fide, that, after the inha- 
bitants had, with incredible patience, ſuſtained a tedious fiege of eight 
months, and experienced every want and miſery that are potfible to be 
endured by human nature, they were at laft obliged to ſurrender. 

The Marquis De Villars, once more made Admiral, in the room of 
Jaſper ae Coligny, went into Guyenne for the ſame purpoſe, where he 
chaſed the Hugonots from place to place, and having recovered the towns 
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1572. that they had taken, he drove them all into Montauban, where he ſhut 

—— them up ſo cloſe, that they were reduced to the laſt neceſſity, and ſup- 

ported themſelves more by reſolution and obſtinacy than by their ſtrength. 

On the other hand, the Marſhal D' Anville, without whoſe aſſiſtance 

Foyeuſe could do little or nothing, had left the court, and refided in his 

own government: and being unwilling to ſee the Hugonots totally ruined, 

becauſe he knew the King did not much like him, and had almoſt con- 

ſented to have him included in the late maſſacre, had different views; and 

endeavouring to ſpin out the affair by artful delays, he paſſed by Niſines, 

the chief ſeat of the Hugonots in that country, and beſieged Sommrere, a 

little inconſiderable town, contrary to the opinion of Monſieur De Feyeuſe, 

and many other commanders : and though he took it at laſt, to ſave his 

own reputation, yet he loſt ſo much time, and ſo many men before it, 

that he was obliged afterwards to be only an idle ſpectator of the things 
that followed. 

But the 22 expectation was from the ſiege of Rochelle, as every 
one knew the taking of it would be. attended with the utter deſtruc- 
tion of the Hugonots : wherefore, after it had been already cloſely be- 

fieged many weeks by S$/rozzz and Biron, the Duke of Anjou likewiſe 

1573. came thither, in the beginning of February, one thouſand five hundred 

. aud ſeventy- three, and brought with him all the of Gens d' armes, 

with the whole body. of the infantry, both French and Swiſs, and the 

greateſt part of the Catholick nobility, with an amazing apparatus of all 

things neceſſary for reducing a ſtrong place. The Duke of Alengon, the 

King's third brother, the King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, 

were ſent in this army, to ſhew the Rochellers that they muſt no longer 

hope for any protection from the Princes of the blood: there were alſo 

the Dukes of Montpen/ier, Aumale, Guiſe, and Mayenne his brother; of 

Nerers, Bouillon, D'Uſez, and Longuewile; the Prince Dauphine, the 

Count De Maulevrier, the Marſhal De Cofſe, the baſtard of Angouleſme, 

the Count De Retz, Monſieur De Montluc, and all the commanders and 

gentlemen that had any reputation in war; fo that it plainly appeared, 

they thought the ſafety of the kingdom wholly depended on the ſucceſs 

of that undertaking. The Rochellers having had time to fortify the city 

very ſtrongly on every fide, and to provide themſelves with all thin gs ne- 

inſt ſo great preparations, were reſolved to defend it to the laſt 

extremity: and had committed the charge of the civil government to 

James Henry the Mayor, and the care ot their defence to Monſieur De 
la Noe. | | 

The fituation of Rochelle is wonderfully advantageous ; for it is ſur- 
rounded with fens for the fpace of many miles towards the land, and has 

only one avenue to it on the north fide that leads to one of the gates of 


the 
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the city, which is fortified in the modern way, with foſſes, walls, ba- 573. 
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ſtions, and ramparts, all exceedingly ftrengthened by their ſituation, and 


laid out in an excellent manner to guard and flank each other; art and 
nature equz.ly concurring to make it impregnable. Toward the ſea it 
has a moſt capacious harbour, the entrance into which is throu gh ſeveral 
channels, that are commanded by different winds ; fo that veſſels may 
come in almoſt at any time from one place or other, withuut being pre- 
vented, even by a great and powerful fleet; for the coaſt being ſhoaly for 
a long way together, and without other ports, ſhips could not lie there 
with any fafety, nor ride at anchor to block up the harbour, on account 
of the variable winds and long and frequent ſtorms that are uſual in that 
ſea; for which reaſon it is in a manner impoſſible to prevent the city from 
being relieved that way: and as it is very eaſy to beſiege it by land, fo it 
is molt difficult to ſtorm or aſſault it: for though the ground without is fo 
high, in that part which is firm and dry, that it almoſt commands the town, 
yet the fortifications in that little ſpace were ſo many, fo lofty, and fo 
well connected, that it was exceeding difficult to make any approach 
there ; beſides, juſt within the fortifications there is a large open parade, 
where the beſieged might draw up all their forces, and proceed in order 
to receive the affault. 

Such was the fituation and ſtrength of that place, and ſuch the prepa- 
rations that were made againſt it. Nor was the progreſs of the ſiege dif- 
ferent from what was expected: for the aſſaults made upon the city in 
the ſpace of five months were almoſt innumerable, the Duke of Anjou 
ſparing no pains nor expence, nor declining any fort of danger, but 
making uſe of all military ſkill and force to ſtorm it: yet the foldiers and 
citizens, and even the very women, defended it with wonderful valour 
and reſolution, ſuſtaining alone the force and power of a whole king- 
dom, and holding out againſt famine and neceſſity, as well as againſt the 
batteries and aſſaults of the enemy. 

Amongſt the various events that happened during this fiege, Monſieur 
De la Neowe had an opportunity of regaining the King's favour, and ob- 
tained leave to live privately at his own houſe: for whilſt the council of 
the citizens began to treat of yielding to that power, which they faw they 
could not much longer reſiſt, he having entered into a diſpute with ſome 
of the miniſters, whoſe authority was infinite over the common people, 
and who, without any regard to reaſon, ſtill exhorted them to conſtancy ; 
one of them, whois name was La Place, was ſo raſh and inconfiderate, 
that, after he had vilely abuſed him, and many times called him fraitor, 
he inſolently offered to give him a blow in the face with his fiſt; which 
affront inwardly provoked him to a great degree, though the miniſter was 
confined many days as a madman : but he ſeemed to take little notice of 
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ce and the publick good. He likewiſe foreſaw, that 
at the arrival of the Count of Montgomery, who was expected with ſup- 
plies from England, the chief command would be taken from him and 
conferred upon the Count, with whom, upon account of an ancient 
emulation, he had no very good underſtanding. For thete reafons he 
determined within himſelf to leave the town : and the next day, when 
he ſallied out of the fortifications, as he often did, to ſkirmiſh with the 
enemy, he went over, with ſome few others, to the Duke of ys 
camp, pretending that it was to fulfil the promiſe which he had made to 
the King, though he was moved to it by other conſiderations ; either to 
revenge the affront that he had received, or to ſecure his own perſon, 
which he faw expoſed to the calumnies and inſults of the miniſters. 
Whatever the motive was, his example was followed by a great many 
other gentlemen and offices : yet all this did not ſhake the reſolution of 
the citizens, nor abate the courage of the foldiers, who bravely ſup- 
ported the furious and bloody affaults that were made upon them, night 
and day, on every fide, and bore the extreme ſcarcity of provitions, and 
the inceſſant duty they were obliged to undergo, with admirable patience 
and conſtancy. For towards the fea the Catholicks had raited two forts, 
one at the point De Cereille, the other over-againſt it, at a place called 
Portneuf, which being able to receive a thouſand foldiers, were put under 
the command of Captain Caſſein and Captain Gas, each of whom had 
fifteen pieces of cannon, and betwixt them there was a huge carrack 
moored, and mounted with culverins, which fired through the mouth 
of the harbour, and hindered all entrance into it ; fo that by conſtant la- 
bour and toil, it was at laſt blocked up on that fide : and on the other, to- 
wards the land, the Princes and Lords of the army had laid out their 
works in ſuch a manner, that the trenches and redoubts were joined to- 
gether in all parts, from whence they renewed their affaults every hour: 
and yet the defence and reſiſtance that was made by the beſieged, was 
not at all inferior to the vigour and induſtry of the betiegers. They were 
much animated by the ſecret intelligence which they had from their 
friends in the camp : for there were ſome, not only amongſt the private 
ſoldiers there, but alſo amongſt the commanders, that did not deſire the 
deſtruction of Rochelle, nor the extirpation of the F:gonots : and Biron, 
who commanded the artillery, in purſuance of his former defigns, artfully 
retarded the progreſs of the batteries, as many imagined, and increaſed 
the obſtinacy of the beſieged. But, notwithſtanding this, their braveſt 
citizens and ſoldiers were killed: the hopes of relief from Germany and 
England were vaniſhed : for the Proteſtant Princes, at the perſuaſion of 
Jaſber Count of Schomberg, who was ſent to them by the King, had re- 
folved not to interpoſe in the affairs of France, as there was now no longer 


any 
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any Prince of the blood to furniſh money, or give countenance to the 1573. 


war: and the Queen of England, to whom the King had fent Aberto 
Gondi for the ſame purpoſe, had refuſed to aſſiſt them with either men 
or ſhipping under her colours: and though the Count of Montgomery, 
who had failed to the relief of the beſieged, with ſeveral other veſſels, 
bat ill manned and armed, had, with much difficulty, puſhed a ſtore- 
ſhip into the harbour; yet, being chaſed by the King's fleet, and de- 
ſpairing of doing any farther ſervice, he ſtood out to ſea again, and laid 
afide all thoughts of raiſing the fiege, or relieving the city, now reduced 
to extremities, without being able to do any thing more than plunder 
and infeſt the coaſts of Bretagne and Ner mandy. Their proviſions were 
likewife conſumed, and their ammunition almoſt totally expended. On 
the contrary, though the Duke of Anjou, in a fiege of fo many months, 
had not only loſt the Duke of Aumale, who was killed in the trenches 
by a cannon ball, but an infinite number of other noblemen and com- 
manders, and above twenty thouſand ſoldiers were either ſlain or dead 


of ſickneſs: and notwithſtanding the Duke himſelf was wounded, whilſt 


he was viewing the works, though but ſlightly, in the neck, fide, and 
left hand, by a muſketoon loaded with flugs and pieces of iron, and had 
more need of reſt than continual action; yet neither the fury nor the 
frequency of the aſſaults was at all abated ; but, as freſh forces arrived 
daily at the camp, (amongſt whom there were fix thouſand Swſs, lately 
taken into pay) the fiege was carried on with ſtill greater vigour than be- 
fore: ſo that the city was reduced to an impoſſibility of holding out any 
longer, and would at laſt have been taken by force, and utterly deſtroyed, 
if a diſtant and unexpected call for the Duke had not delivered it from 
to imminent a danger. 

There had been ſome ſteps taken, many months before, for electing 
him King of Polaud: which was firſt talked of in the life-time of S:g:/- 
mund Augu/ius, King of that nation; who propoſed, that if the Duke 
would take his filter Aune to wite, he ſhould be declared ſucceſſor to the 
crown by the eſtates of the kingdom. The hopes of this were much in- 
creaſed after the death of Auguſtus : for though Ernejt, Archduke of Au- 

Aria, and Sigiſmund, King of Sweden, were both competitors for the fame 
crown, yet neither of them ſeemed comparable to the Duke of Anjou, 
the fame of whoſe victories and fingular valour had filled all parts of Eu- 
rope with admiration. The King of France, therefore, turned all his 
care and attention upon this object; and much more the Queen Mother, 
out of the extraordinary affection that ſhe had for this fon : upon which 
account they neither ſpared money nor promiſes, nor any fort of pains 
that were neceſſary to carry the election, which was in a likely way to be 
effected, by the management and intrigues of the Sieur De Balagny; who, 

; under 
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1573. under a pretence of travelling to ſee the world, ſtaid ſome time in that 
kingdom, and entered into a negociation with the principal men of 
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it, that was afterwards carried on with more life and vigour by Jahn de 
Montluc, Biſhop of Valence, Guy, Sieur de Lanſac, and other perſons cf let; 
quality, but no leſs eſteem, who were appointed to treat with the ſtate; 
of that kingdom. 
The impediment which the King's agents met with, was the 
oppoſition of the Evangelicks, or followers of new doctrines in that king- 
dom, who had but an indifferent opinion of the Duke, partly, because 
the victories that he had obtained had been over thoſe of the fame faith 
with them; partly on account of the maſſacre at Paris, which being 
bitterly complained of by the Proteſtants, in thoſe diftant parts, made them 
fearful, that, if he was choſe King, he would perſecute and diſturb thoſe 
that did not acknowledge the authority of the apoſtolick ſee, and had ſe- 
themſelves from the Catholick religion, of which they knew be 

was fo zealous a profeſſor. The fears of the Evangelicks were fomented 
by letters and embaſſies from many Proteſtant Princes in Germany, who 
were much offended at the flaughter of the Hugonots in France, and 
looked with an evil eye upon the Duke of Anjou greatneſs. For theſe 
reaſons the King took great pains, both in writings that he ordered to be 
publiſhed, and by means of his ambaſſadors, to refute the opinion, which 


was commonly received, that the maſſacre at Paris was a deſign long pre- 


meditated, by repreſenting that it was a ſudden and accidental thing, and 
entirely owing to the temerity of the Admiral, who, ſeeing himſelf 
wounded by his enemies, had raſhly entered into a new conſpi 
the whole royal family; and declaring that he would tolerate a liberty of 
conſcience, though not a publick profeſſion of Calvins doctrine. But 
this did not ſeem fufficient ; for being afraid of exaſperating the Pro- 
teſtants and Evangelicks ſtill more, he began to grow cooler in the en- 
terpriſe of Rochelle, leſt, if the Duke of Anjcu ſhould take the city 
force and deſtroy it, it might make him more odious, and raiſe freſh dit- 
ficulties in his election, which otherwiſe ſeemed likely to ſucceed to his 
ſatisfaction. Nor was the King alone of this opinion; for his Ambaſſa- 
dors in Poland, and particularly the Biſhop of Valence, earneſtly perſuaded 
him to proceed with lefs rigour againſt the Hugonots in France, for fear 
of defeating his brother's pretenſions : upon which conſiderations, a new 
treaty of agreement was ſet on foot with the Rochellers, though the Ca- 
tholick commanders {till continued their affaults upon the city, till news 
arrived, that on the ninth of May, Henry, Duke of Anjcu, was, by ge- 
neral conſent, elected King of Poland. Therefore, as he determined to 
take an opportunity of raifing the fiege with ſuch a ſhew of lenity as might 
fave his own reputation, and at the fame time be highly pleafing to his 
I new 
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new ſubjects, and remove all ſuſpicions of his taking away their liberty 1 57 2. 
of conſcience, he began to liſten to the propoſals of the Huygorots, who. 
being now quite tired out, and in deſpair of defending themteives any 
longer, were deſirous of making their peace. 
This was likewiſe much forwarded by the natural inclination of the 

Duke, who was weary of the toils of war, and deſirous not only to re- 
turn to the pleaſures of the court, but alſo to go and take poſſeſſion of his 
new kingdom as ſoon as he could. So that the city, having often ſent 
deputies to treat, it was at laſt agreed, upon the 11th of July, after many 
difficulties, that the city ſhould fubmit to the King upon theſe conditions : 
That his Majeſty ſhould declare the inhabitants of Rochelle, Niſines, and 
Mantauban, to be his good and faithful ſubjects, and ſhould approve of 

all that they had done, from the month of Auguſt laſt till the preſent 

time, pardoning all offences and tranſgreſſions of what kind ſoever, that 

had been committed during the civil war by the faid inhabitants, their 
foldiers, or adherents, with a declaration that all was done by his order : 
That in thoſe three cities he ſhould allow the free and publick exerciſe of 

the religion called the reformed, provided they met together in ſmall 
numbers, without arms, and ſuffered the officers, appointed for that pur- 

poſe, to be preſent at their aſſemblies: That they ſhould keep the holidays, 

and obſerve all other outward rites and ceremonies that are obſerved and 
preſcribed by the R:man Catholick church, except in baptiſm and matri- 

mony : That the King ſhould confirm all the liberties, privileges, and 
immunities of thoſe three towns, and not ſuffer them to be in any wiſe 
diminiſhed, altered, or violated : That the Rochellers ſhould receive a 
governor of the King's appointment (but without a garriſon) who might 
treely ſtay there, or go out of the city, or return to it when he pleaſed : 

And that they ſhould be governed by the laws, ordinances, and cuſtoms, 

by which they had been governed under the Kings of France ever fince 

they were ſubjects to that crown : That they ſhould diſſolve all manner of 
leagues, alliances, correſpondence, and confederacies whatſoever, both 

within and without the kingdom; and not give any aſſiſtance or relief to 

thoſe that ſhould continue in arms, though they were of the fame re- 
ligion: that the uſe and exerciſe of the Catholick religion ſhould be re- 

ſtored in thoſe cities, and all other places where it had been interrupted ; 
and not only the churches; monaſteries, and hoſpitals, but likewiſe all 
the profits and revenues belonging to them ſhould be freely delivered up 
again to the Ecclefiaſticks : That all Lords of free juriſdictions might ce- 
lebrate baptiſm and matrimony, after the manner of the Hugonots, in their 
own houſes, provided there were not above ten perſons in ſuch aſſemblies: 
That there ſhould be no inquiſition, or reſtraint upon men's conſciences : 
And that thoſe who had not a mind to live in the kingdom, might {ell 
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1573. their eſtates and go whither they pleaſed, except into countries that were 
enemies to the crown: And that for the performance of theſe articles, 


each of the ſaid three cities ſhould give four hoſtages, which ſhould be 
exchanged every three months, and always attend the court. When 
theſe conditions were agreed to, and the hoſtages given, who were ſent 
by the Duke to court, Monſieur De Biron, the Governor appointed by 
the King, made his entrance into Rochelle, with one of the publick heralds, 
and took poſſeſſion of his government, having firſt cauſed the peace to 
be proclaimed there: after which the new King of Poland diſmiſſed his 
army, and went, with a noble train of Princes, Lords, and Gentiemen to 
Paris; where, when he had received the Paliſßh Ambaſſadors, and aſ- 
ſumed the title of that kingdom, he prepared to go and take poſſeſſion of 
the crown. 

In the mean time Sanſerre (which was not included in the treaty with 
the Rocbellers, becauſe it was not a free town under the abſolute dominion 
of the King, like the reſt, but under the ſigniory of the Counts of San- 
ferre) being reduced to extreme miſery by famine, and without any hope 
of relief, ſurrendered to Monſieur De la Chaſire, who, having ſpared the 
lives of the inhabitants, by the King's order, to gratify the Poli Ambaſ- 
ſadors, laid a pecuniary fine upon them, to be diſtributed amongſt the 
army: after which he ordered the town to be diſmantled, the gates, 
clock, and bells to be removed, in order to deprive it of all appearance of 
a city, and reduce it to the condition of a village, putting a garrifon into 
the caſtle, and cauſing the goods and revenues of the clergy to be re- 
ſtored, and the churches given up for the exerciſe of the Catholick re- 
ligion: and ſoon after, as it was reported, he tecretly commanded Mil. 
ham Foanneau, Bailiff of that town, who had been a principal leader in 
the late ſedition, to be thrown headlong into a well : though many fay, 
that Joanneau did it himſelf out of deſpair. 

Such was the end of the inſurrection that began after the Admiral's 
death; in which, either for want of care in thoſe that were at the head 
of affairs, or fidelity in thoſe that were to execute their commands, a 
ſufficient degree of ſeverity not being made uſe of, which, with littic 
difficulty, would have totally extinguiſhed thoſe evils, the embers were 
now only covered for a while, from whence there afterwards broke out 
a more laſting and dangerous flame. But there ſeemed to be little appre- 
henſion of this at court, where they were buried in ſecurity, amidſt the 
pleaſures and rejoicings for the coronation of the new King: which hav- 
ing laſted more than two months, the King of Poland, being accompa- 
nied by the Queen his mother, and the King his brother, to the confines 
of Lorrain, went, about the beginning oi October, to take poſſeſſion of his 
Kingdom. But the King, who was intent only upon hunting and other 
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outhful recreations, had no ſooner returned to his diverſions, but thoſe 1573. 
2 began to diſcover themſelves, which were to diſtract his king 
dom with greater troubles and commotions than ever. 

After the departure of Henry King of Poland, the firſt place of dignity 
and pre- eminence belonged to Francis Duke of Alengon, the King's next 
brother, who was not only very young, and conſequently void of expe- 
rience, but alſo endowed with no great degree of underſtanding, of ſo 
fickle a diſpoſition, and ſo haughty, that he ſeemed more inclinable to 
turbulent and rafh undertakings, than to a moderate and even courſe of 
life: and as he had been inwardly very much diſpleaſed at the power 
which had been given to his brother the Duke of Anjou, and was ſtung 
to the quick with envy at his valour and glorious actions, the greatneſs 
and renown of which he thought was a diminution and diſhonour to 
himſelt : fo he bore a concealed hatred to all thoſe that had any relation 
to, or dependance upon Henry, careſſing and admiring the Admiral De 
C:h:gny and his adherents (as was often plainly perceived) whilſt he thus 
tacitly reprehended the King's actions, and eagerly aſpired to be the head 
of that faction : and though the Queen his mother, who was well ac- 
quainted with his diſpoſition, always endeavoured to keep perſons of pru- 
dence and moderation about him, to moderate his humours and defigns, 
yet he could not by any means endure them, and, through a conformity 
of tempers, rather ſuffered himſelf to be wholly guided by Bani face Sieur 
De la Mole, a man of no great abilities, but of vaſt and unbounded de- 
figns : and by Hannibal Count De Cocones, a baniſhed Piedmonteſe, who, 
according to the cuſtom of exiles, not being able to enjoy any quiet him- 
felf, endeavoured to moleſt and diſturb the repoſe of others. 

The King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond? had attached themſelves 
to the Duke of Alengon from the beginning, becauſe they faw themſelves 
but ſlightly eſteemed by the Duke of Axjcu, head of the Catholick party, 
and becauſe they watched all occaſions to revive and reſtore their drooping 
and perſecuted faction : and not they alone, but alſo the Marſhals of 
Meontmorancy and D' Arville, William Lord of Tore, and Charles Lord of 
Meru, all brothers, who not being able of themſelves to attain to the 
dignity of their father, nor to the credit and authority that he had in his 
life-time, but continuing (eſpecially after the death of the Admiral) to 
be little regarded, or rather hated and ſuſpected by the King, on account 
of their near relation to him, and apprehenſive that their deſtruction had 
been intended as well as that of others, endeavoured to unite themſelves 
to that party whoſe power might advance them to better fortune. To 
theſe alſo was joined the Marſhal De of who was not much reſpected 
by the Catholick party, and all thoſe had either ſecretly or openly 
adhered to the Admiral : and not they only, but likewiſe all who either 
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1573. out of private intereſts, or diſguſt to the preſent adminiſtration, were de- 
firous of ſeeing a change of government. Theſe being encouraged and 
filled with hopes, chiefly by the Lords of Monimorancy (who yet behaved 
with great circumſpection in the affair) formed a third party, who made 
no account or difference of either religion, but wholly applied them{c!ye; 
to the reformation of the ſtate, and began to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of poli/ick; or malecontents. 

But theſe new practices and machinations, whica were carried on with 
more ſecreſy vchilſt the Duke of Au was preſent, for fear of his valour 
and authority, began to be avowed more openly now that reſtraint was 
taken away: not cnly becauſe the Duke of Ange, who favoured them, 
was become the firſt Prince at court, but becauſe the power over the Ca- 
thulick party ſtill continued in the hands of the Duke of Cue and his bro- 
thors, the ancient rivals and inveterate enemies of the Bcrirben and Ment 
mo any families; which ſeerned to make their uniting themſelves the 
more excuſeable and neceſſary, to balance and reſiſt the exceſſive great- 
neſs of their adverlariĩcs. 

The King's fickneſs afforded a very favourable opportunity for the 
breaking out of this mitchie?! : for being taken with a long and dange- 
rous ilinefs, that was occaſioned by too much exercite in hunting, running, 
wreſtling, and riding the great horſe, of which he was paſſionately fond, 
he could not attend to the rooting up of theſe growing diforders with his 
natural vigour, but gave a fair opening to the Duke of Alergon to diſcover 
and promote his own defizns. The Duke of Aijcu therefore being gone, 
he began publickiy to claim and pretend to the fame title and authority, 
that his brother had enjoyed ſeveral years, being ſpurred up to it by the 
councils of the Marſhals De (, and Mentmorancy. But this was not 
only oppoſed by the King and Queen Mother, who neither liked his 
temper nor his actions, but in a great meaſure rendered impoſũble by his 
own incapacity : for he was much inferior to the Duke of Aijcu both in 
valour and underftanding, and by no means qualified to fill a poſt of fo 
great weight an importance. Beſides, the King, being now of a maturer 
age, and of a jealous and ſuſpicious diſpoſition, was not at all inclined to 
give fo great a power to any of his family again, having laboured more 
earneſtly, pechaps, tor the election of the King of Peland, becauſe he 
thought he could neither fo eaflly, nor ſo handfomely, by any other 
means get quit of him, nor deprive him of that power and authority, 
which, being voiuntarty given him at the firſt, he afterwards confirmed 
to himſelf by his own valour and the glory of his victories. For all 
theſe reaſons the King retuſed him the titie and command of his Lieu- 
tenant-General, v/ini:lt his mother began to amuſe him with hopes of 
procuring fore independent Kate for him, as they had done for his bro- 
ther, 
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ther, and propoſed a marriage to him with the Queen of England, or the 1573. 
command of the States of Flanders, which had ſhaken off their obedience —Tq< 
to his Catholick Majeſty : for both which purpoſes treatics were actually 
ſet on foot, but more with a defign to feed him with hopes, and to keep 
him united and upon good terms with his brother, than out of any real 
perſuaſion or opinion that either of them could be accomplithed. 

Put his haſty and impatient temper did not give time for her artifices 
to take effect: for as ſoon as the Hagens and malecontents perceived 
that he was outrageouſly exaſperated at this repulſe, and ready to engage 
in any new attempt, they unanimouſly offered him the command of their 
party; repreſcnting to him, that he might, by this means, open himſelf a way 
to a more abſolute power than that which his brother had injui iouſty re- 
fuled him. The King of Navarre confented to this expedient, becauſe 
he had, from the beginning, ſought for an opportunity of advancing his 
own fortune, and was defirous of delivering himſelf out of that ſubjec- 
tion, or rather impriſonment, in Which he lived under the King and 
Qucen, his brother and mother-in-law : beſides, as he was now diſ- 
guſted, and difagreed with his wife, he hoped, by freſh tumults and 
revolutions, to remedy all theſe inconveniencies, and find ſome means 
of advancing himſelf, or at leaſt of recovering his liberty, which he ve- 
hemently longed for. The Prince of Conde likewiſe approved of it; for 
he was well aſſured he ſhould have great authority amongit the Huganuts, 
if they could by any means riſe again; whereas he was now very much 
depreſſed amongſt the Catholicks, on account of his father's memory. 
But above all the reſt, this deſign was eagerly embraced by the three Mar- 
ſhals, De Crfe, Montmerancy, and D' Awville, the chiefs of the male- 
contents, as they knew they ſhould entirely influence and direct the Duke 
of Alergcr, who, being unable to govern of himſelf, muſt of neceſſity 
give them the fame power that the Admiral had in the minority of the 
Princes of Beurlon. 

After many conferences and ſecret practices, the plan of their opera- 
tions was ſettled in this manner; that the Duke of A/-:gor fhould ſud- 
denly and privately leave the court; and, to ſecure his retreat, ſome troops 
of Hugonot cavalry, that were drawing together, ſhould come to meet him: 
that the Marſhals De Coffs and Mentmerancy ſhould attend him, to aſſiſt 
him with their advice and direction in his proceedings: that tne King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond? ſhould get ſecretly away, and take the 
fame rout, two days aiter : that the Marſhal D' Arv:lle, Governor of 
Languedsc, ſhould go into that province a while before, and not only 
contrive to ſecure the ſtrong towns there, but aſſemble as many of the no- 
bility as he could, and endeavour to do the fame in Gryerre and the ad- 
jacent parts, by means of his nephew the Viſcount De Tureme, and his 
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1573. brother-in-law the Duke of YVentadcur, that the Princes might have ſome 
— place of ſafety to retire to, and forces to defend themſelves when they 


left the court. To theſe provident and well-laid deſigns, were added 
ſome ridiculous and youthful conceits, by certain of the Duke of Ajou's 
confidents, who propoſed to haſten the King's death Ly charms and en- 
chantments, though he was already in great danger ſrom his illneſs; that 
when he was dead, and the King of Poland at ſo great a diſtance, they 
might eſtabliſh the Duke of Aſengon in the throne. Upon theſe founda- 
tions they proceeded to raiſe freſh troubles and commotions. 

The Marſhal D' Arville went into Languedec, with the King's conſent, 
under a pretence of viſiting his government, where he artfully began to 
ſound the inclinations of the nobility and governors of places : but as a 
man of great caution and diſcretion, and apprehenſive that his practices 
might be diſcovered, he ſent his ſecretary Charter to the King and Queen 
Mother, to acquaint them that he was treating with the Hugonots of 
Niſmes, Montpelier, and other places, in order to bring them back to 
their duty; and that, if proper people were ſent to aſſiſt him in his ne- 
gociations, he made no doubt but he ſhould be able to prevail upon 
them to make their ſubmiſſion upon honourable conditions: in hope of 
which, the King immediately diſpatched Monſicur De St. Sulpice and Se- 
cretary Villeroy, to treat jointly with D'Anville of an accommodation with 
the Hugonots. But he having, by this artifice, obtained an opportunity 
of treating with that party without occaſioning any ſuſpicion at court, 
ſent the fame Charter to the King's commiſſioners, when he heard they 
were arrived at Avignon, to let them know, that as matters were not yet 
quite ripe, he thought it would be better for them to ſtay a while there, 
and deter their coming to him till he had eſtabliſhed a ſurer foundation 
to proceed upon. In this manner he amuſed the commiſſioners, whilſt 
he was carrying on his negociations in difterent parts, and by little and 
little ſecured an abſolute ſuperiority in Languedic, as the Viſcount De 
Turenne and the Duke of Yentadour did in other places. 

But the reſt did not behave with the fame circumipeCtion ; for Coconas 
and La Mole, who had the higheſt views, and conſpired the King's 
death, and the uſurpation of the kingdom, diſcovered their deſigns by 
communicating them to all the Hugonots in the kingdom. The Duke 
of Alengon likewiſe, who was very fickle and irrelolute, and by no means 
equal to fo great an undertaking, imprudently dropped ſome hint of it to 
his mother; and whulſt ſhe, with her uſual arts, was endeavouring to pe- 
netrate into theſe ſecret treaties, and fearch to the bottom of their de- 
ſigns, the impatience of the Hugonots compleated the diſcovery of the 
plot. For the Duke having given them notice, that he, with the King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, intended to leave the court and re- 
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tire into places that adhered to their party, where he would declare himſelf 573. 


protector of the retormed religion and of the malecontents of the kin g 
dom, they did not ſtay for more certain advice, nor a better opportu- 
nity, but unexpectedly made their appearance upon S4 Tueſday, to 
the number of about two hundred horſe, under the command of the 
Sieur De Guitry, ſcouring up and down the country round Sf. Germain's, 
where the court then reſided, to ſecure the retreat of the Princes, who 

were ſecretly to leave the court. At the news of this, the Duke of 
| Alengon and his counſellors were confounded and diſmayed (as their de- 
ſigns were not yet ripe, and they did not think fo ſmall a number ſuffi- 
cient to execute their reſolutions) and fo different and undetermined in 
their opinions, that they did not make any attempt at all. The King and 
Queen, therefore, heing now certain of what they only ſuſpected before, 
retired immediately to Paris, where he ordered the Duke of Alencon, 
the King of Navarre, and all his counſellors and dependents, to be ar- 
reſted and impriſoned, together with the Marſhals De Coffee and Mont- 
morancy, and many others, whom they thought privy to their deſigns. 
The Prince of Cond? only and Monſieur De Tore made their eſcape, and 
fled firſt to thoſe places that belonged to the Prince in One and from 
thence, without delay, to the free towns in Germany, which adhered to 
the proteſtant party. 

The Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, either truſting to their 
nearneſs of blood, or to ſhift off the imputation of this conſpiracy from 
themſelves, and lay it (as it is uſual) upon the weakeſt, freely confeſſed 
that they had been ſollicited to leave the court, and take upon them the 
protection of the Hugonots and malecontents ; and that ſometimes * 
had lent an ear to thoſe propoſals, rather to diſcover the intentions of ſuc 
ſeditious people, than out of any inclination to adhere to them, and waited 
for an opportunity of diſcloſing the whole conſpiracy to his Majeſty, as 
toon as they were fully informed of the particulars : that in the mean 
time the Duke had given ſome hint of it, though but obſcurely, to his 
mother, which might ſerve to prove the fincerity of their intentions. 
Upon the ſtrength of theſe confeſſions, which contained many circum- 
ſtances, the accomplices of meaner quality being put to the torture, and 
ſtrictly interrogated, La Mole, about whom were found certain images of 
the King in wax, with characters, and charms, and other fooleries round 
them, the Count De Coconas convicted of many crimes, and ſeveral others 
were condemned to die: the Marſhals of Montmorancy and Caſſe, to the 


great ſatisfaction of the Pariſians, were committed to the Baſtile: and 


for the Princes, it was thought ſufficient to convince the world, by a 
declaration, that it was never their defign to throw off their obedience to 
the King, nor to offend his perſon in any manner whatſoever, much leſs 
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1573. to make themſelves heads and protectors of the factious and ſeditious 
party in the kingdom: but that it had been falſly and artfully propagated 


1574. 


by men of turbulent and malicious ſpirits, to ſtir up and ſeduce the people, 
under that pretence, a thing utterly diiapproved of and deteſted by them, 
who earneſtly deſired that ſuch ill defigning perſons might be brought to 
condign puniſhment, that by their extinction the ſuel might be taken 
away from that flame, which they had endeavoured to raile in the king- 
dom. After this declaration, they were not, however, reſtored to their 
former condition ; but, whilſt they were treated as kinimen in fome re- 
ſpects, they were at the fame time ſtrictly guarded and kept as priſoners. 
Thoſe that put a ſiniſter conſtruction upon all the actions of Princes, tay, 
that the Duke of A747 had no other deſign but to make himſelf King, 
after the death of his brother, which he ſaw drew near, and that the coun- 
cils of the Marthals and his other adherents tended to the ſame point: but 
that the Queen Mother, who had a much greater affection {or the King 
of Poland, and promiſed herſelf the ablolute direction of the government 
under his reign, repreſented the affair quite different from the truth, and 

rſuaded the King to impriſon the Princes and Marſhals, in order to 
ſecure the kingdom to the true heir, which was the King of Poland, the 
thoughts of whole rcign were abhorred by all thoſe that were enemies to 
the Duke of Guiſe, or had any connection with the Fgonzts. 

Theſe things, whatever was their defign, or from what ſource ſoever 


—— they were derived, happened in the beginning of the year one thouſand 


five hundred and ſeventy-four, a year deſtined to rip up the old wounds 
of France. For towards the latter end of March and all the month of 
April following, the Hugencts being already up in arms, to have carricd 
the late deſigns into execution, and knowing they were diicovered to be 
the authors and abettors of the conſpiracy, once more threw off all 
manner of reſtraint, every where attempting to ſurpriſe forts, caſtles, and 
Cities: and, as if the affair at S. Germarn's had actually fucceeded acccrd- 
ing to their own deſire, they ran tumultucuſly into arms in all the pro- 
vinces; and with ſo much the greater boldneſs and ſecurity, as they were 
now ſreed from the awe they uſed to ſtand in of the valour and activity of 
the King of Poland, whom they had, to their exceeding loſs, found io 
reſolute and powerful an enemy. 

The firſt commotion was begun by Monſieur De la Note, who, livin 
in Pu, aſſembled ſome forces there, and ſuddenly poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Lufgnan, Fentenay, Mee, and, with the aſſiſtance of the Rcchellers, 
raifed the whole country, and threw every thing into tumult and ditorder, 
manifeſtly ſhewing, by that action, that neither any deſire of peace, nor 
the promite which he made to the King, had induced him to Icave 
Rochelle, when it was beſieged, but reſentment of the affront that he had 

received 
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received from the miniſters, and jealouſy, that the citizens would confer 1574. 
the chief command upon the Count of Mentgomery. — 


The ſignal for war being now given, as it were, by this inſurrection, 
it was followed by many others in Daufhine, Provence, Goſcony, and 
Longuedee, every private captain and every gentleman amongſt the Hu- 
gono!s endeavouring, with his own forces, to feize upon fome ſtrong 
place, from whence they made excurſions, plundered the country, broke 
up the roads, laid the people under contributions, robbed the rich houſes, 
and in a few days brought the whole kingdom of France into great con- 
fuſion. 

But a more dangerous fire was kindled upon the fea coaſts of Nor- 
mandy: for the Count of Montgomery, after he was prevented by the 
King's fleet from relieving Rechelle, returned to England, where he re- 
cruited his forces, and then made a deſcent upon the country that is 
called Le Coiltantin, in the province of Nermandy, and bordering upon 
Bretagne; in which, being welcomed by numbers of the Fyzomets and 
the diicontented party of that place, he in a few days made himſelf 
maſter of Danfront, Carentan, St. Le, and Falognes : and, as ſeditious 
people flocked to him from all parts, as a chief of great authority, it 
began to be ſuſpected that Queen E/zzabeth, being invited by this oppor- 
tunity (though ſhe pretended not to favour or aſſiſt the Count in any de- 
gree) had again reſolved to get ſome footing in that province, which lies 
juſt over-againſt her kingdom, and in time paſt had been long in poſſeſ- 
fion of the Kings of England, her predeceſſors. At the repeated news of 
theſe tumults and inſurrections, the King, who was by nature very cho- 
lerick, grew fo frantick and outrageous, that his illneſs daily became 
more violent and dangerous: fo that, having neither ſtrength of body 
nor mind equal to ſo great an undertaking, he oſten changed his reſolu- 
tions, and by that unſteddy manner of proceeding, gave thoſe that were 
up in arms a fairer opportunity of increaſing their torces. When he per- 
ceived this, and that his diſeaſe ſtill gained upon him and baffled all re- 
medies, he reſolved to leave the conducting of the whole affair to the 
prudence and authority of his mother, conſtantly exhorting her to uſe 
the ſevereſt methods: which hardly could be done at that time, as the 
ſituation of affairs would not admit that armies and governments ſhould 
be truſted in the hands of any but perſons of great maturity and long 


ex:periencce, who, on account of their age and gravity, would be averſe to 


bloody and violent reſolutions. Wherefore the Queen, being reduced to 
great ſtraits and difficulties, and to a neceflity of proceeding not only 
againſt her ſon-in-law, but even againſt her own fon, endeavoured to 
take a middle courſe, and to interpoſe herſelf as a barrier betwixt the King's 
ſury and the reſtleſs and ambitious deſigns of the others, which yet could 

not 
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1674. not be effected according to the uſual order of things, and the common 


of what had ha 


rules of prudence : for though it is certain that, in order to remove the 
effect, it is neceſſary to take away the cauſe, ſhe, on the contrary, was 
abſolutely obliged to endeavour to prevent the effect of thoſe tumults and 
inſurrections in the ſeveral provinces, that ſhe might thereby fave the 
Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, from whom they proceeded 
as their principal and original cauſe. 

With this view ſhe reſolved to ſend three armies into three different 
parts of the kingdom: one commanded. by the Duke of Mzntpen/ier, to 
oppoſe Monfieur De la Newe in Patten ; another by the Prince Dauphine 
his ſon, which ſhould march into Dauphine and the parts thereabout : 
and the third, to make head againſt the Count of Montgomery, under the 
conduct of James Sieur De Matignon, a man of approved valour and fide- 
lity, who was then Lieutenant to the Duke De Bœuillan in the govern- 
ment of Normandy. In the mean time ſhe endeavoured to take away 
the government of Languedoc from the Marſhal D'Anville: for which 

ſe the Count Srarra Martinengo was ſent, with all ſpeed, to &. Sulpice 
and Villeroy (who were ſuppoſed to be with him) with orders to get him 
aſſaſſinated; or, if that could not be done, at leaſt to wreſt a government 
of ſo much importance out of his hands by ſome other means. But 
Martinengo, finding thoſe commiſſioners ſtill at Avignon, and incapable of 
executing the King's commands, it was neceflary to purſue the fecond 
inſtructions, and try to take from him all, or at leaſt ſome of the cities in 
that province; which point was diligently laboured by the aſſiſtance of 
Cardinal Armagnac, the Duke of Uzez, the Viſcount De Toyeuſe, and the 
Sieurs De Maugiron, De Quelus, De Rieux, and De Suze, who all had 

great intereſt in thoſe parts. 

But the policy of D"Anwille, and the love which the people bore to his 
name, was very great, as he had in general engaged their affections by his 
liberality and infinuating behaviour; fo that when he received the news 


ppened at court, he pretended not to be at all diſguſted 
at his brother's impriſonment, and that he was not in any wiſe privy to 
his deſigns ; publickly proteſting, that he was ready not only to reſign his 
government, but likewiſe his office of Marſhal, till ſuch time as the King 
ſhould have a better opinion of his loyalty, and voluntarily reſtore him to 
his former dignities ; whilſt he ſpared no pains, at the fame time, as much 
as poſſible, to engage the nobility and ſoldiery in his intereſt: by which 
arts he ſoon put himſelf in a poſture of defence; and the commiſſioners, 


not being able to do any ſervice, were obliged to return to court, and 


make their report of it to the King; who was fo enraged at it, that he 
ordered him to be deprived of all his dignities, by a publick decree, and 
immediately commanded the Prince Dauphine to march thither with his 
army. The 
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The Duke of Monipenſier had now entered Poictou with his forces, 1374. 
and not only taken Talmant, but laid fiege to Fintenay, and endeavoured, 
by all means, to draw Monfieur De la Nie into the field, who being 
again declared General of the Rochellers, was exceedingly active in at- 
ſembling the nobility and foldiers : but finding himſelf not able to keep 
the field, he reſolved to defend the ſtrongeſt places, which he had fur- 
niſhed with all things neceſſary, and endeavoured, by advantage of fitua- 
tions, by artifice, by vigilance and induſtry, and every other way to annoy 
the enemy. In this interval Monſieur De Matignon, being deſious to 
ſhew his fidelity to the King and Qugen, by whom he found he was 
very much eſteemed, and, ambitious to raiſe himielf to a higher degree 
of honour, marched with the third army directly to the place where the 
Count of 1Mon/g:mery lay, who had greatly increaſed his forces, and was 
grown bolder and more reſolute. Mat/2nom's army confiſted of five thou- 
fand French foot, and twelve hundred horſe, to which were added many 
gentlemen and voluntiers, who, being animated by letters and commands 
from thie King and Queen, and very ſollicitous for the ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe, came thither to jerve without any pay. There were likewiſe 
fourteen pieces of cannon in this amy, which had been drawn out of 
the fortreſs of Caen, and other neighbouring cities, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of all forts of ammunition. The Field-Marſhal was Tchr q Emery, 
Sieur De Villars, who being a man of great honour and natural bravery, 
far from that diſſimulation and double dealing which was then eve 
where ſo much practiſed, and heartily concurring in the ſame deſigns 
with his General, who was alſo a ſoldier of clear and uncorrupted loyaity, 
| endeavoured to amuſe the enemy by a feint of moving towards } alogres, 
(a place leſs defenſible, though more abounding in ipoil and plunder) 
but changed his rout after ſun- ſet, and marched all night, with the ut- 
moſt expedition, towards Sr. Lo, in which place the Count of Mecntgo- 
mery at that time lay, with his fon and ſon-in-law. 

St. Lo is a town in the lower Normandy, not very large, but tolerably 
ſtrong, being ſituated near the ſea, upon the river Fire, which emptying 
itſelf into the Exgliſb channel not far from thence, is navigable, by the 
help of the tide, up to the very gates of the town, and affords a ſecure 
retreat to ſuch ſhips as put in there to avoid the ſtorms that are fo fre- 
quent upon that coaſt. Here lay thoſe veſſels, which had traniportcd the 
Count of Montgomery from England, ready upon all occaſions to we gh 
anchor and put out to fea. But Villars, arriving unexpectedly with the 
van of the army at the break of day, ſent the Sieur De St. Co/ompe, with 
his regiment, which conſiſted of about twelve hundred French foot, with 
four ſmall pieces of cannon, to poſſeſs himſelf of the bank below the 
place where the ſhips lay at anchor, to prevent them from getting ** 
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1574. of the river. St. Colombe advancing with the expedition that was neceſ- 


——— fary upon ſuch an occaſion, immediately took poſt there, as he was or- 
dered, and began to intrench himſelf, and plant his cannon, which he 


did fo effectually, that the paſſage of Man gemery s ſhips being ſoon cut 
off in that narrow channel, and he much interior in ſtrength, could no 
longer hope to ſave himſelf by his fleet. As ioon as Villars ia that 
paſs ſtopped, -in which the main point of the enterpriſe conſiſted, he 
placed himſelf, with the light horie and Lavardines regiment, at the foot 
of a hill, over-againſt the that looks towards the iea, and began a 
ſkirmiſh with thoſe that came out of the town to reconnoitre his forces: 
and whilft they were warmly engaged on that fide, Monſieur De Matig- 
non arrived on the other, with the reſt of the army, and pceiently ſecured 
thoſe paſſes towards the land: fo that in leſs than three hours the city 
was blocked up and beſieged on every fide. In the mean time, the tqua- 
drons under Malicorne and Meleraye being come up, thoſe that had ſal- 
lied out of the town to ſkirmiſh were ſoon driven back again, though 
with ſome loſs on both fides, above fixty of the Catholicks, and about 
eighty of the Huygonots being flain. The King's _ g divided, 

itſelf in two different quarters, and ſhut up all the paſſages, both 


by fea and land: for it was their chief deſign to prevent the Count from 


making his eſcape by any means: and as ſoon as it was ſo ſtationed, they 
immediately began to open their trenches and plant their artillery, hoping 
to make themſelves maſters of the town in a very few days. But the 
Count, being ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation he was in, and ſtudying 
chiefly how to fave himſelf, having made ſeveral fallies the night follow- 
ing, to alarm and employ the Catholick camp, at laſt, with a few of his 
foldiers, forced a corps du garde belonging to the Sieur De Lufſe's re- 
giment, which defended a paſs towards the land; and, being very well 
acquainted with the country, he eſcaped undiſcovered, by the favour of 
the night, into ſome low and marſhy grounds that are ſometimes over- 
flowed by the tide ; from whence he an arm of the ſea, in ſome 
little fiſhing boats, which he found there by chance, and went to Dan- 


front, having left his fon and ſon-in-law at Sr. Lo, in good hopes of re- 


lieving them in a few days. 

The darkneſs of the night, the ſmall number of his followers, and the 
manner of his getting away, concealed his eſcape ; and his flight was not 
known to the Catholicks, till he was grown ftrong in cavalry, and joined. 
by many gentlemen of his party, when he began to ſcour the country, 
break up the roads, and make a ſhew as if he intended to come to the 
relief of the befieged. By theſe excurſions, and the grievous devaſtation 
that he made in the adjacent parts, they were convinced he had flipped 
out of the net. For this reaſon they called a council of war, in which 
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the opinions were various. The Sieurs De Fervaques and Ruberpre, and 1574. 


many others, adviſed the proſecution of the fiege of St. Lo, which they 
thought could not hold out many days, to deprive the enemy of fo fecure 
a retreat, and cut off all hopes of ſaving themſelves by fea. But Villars 
and S. Colombe were of opinion, that they ſhould leave Sr. Lo ſtill in- 
veſted, to divide the enemy's forces, and follow the Count of Montgo- 
mery, with the fame expedition that they had come thither, imagining, 
that if he was d „the war would be totally extinguiſhed. This 
advice being approved by Matignon, he left Fervaques and Malicarne to 
block up Sr. Lo, whilft he himſelf, with Villars and Sz. Colombe, taking 
with them two regiments of foot, fix hundred horſe, and only tour picces 
of ſmall cannon, marched with ſo much ſpeed to Derjron, that they 
prevented any intelligence of their deſign from being carried to the enciny : 
who, though the walls of the city were very weak, yet, truſting to the 
river Mante, which runs near one fide of it, and to a fort on the top of a 
hill, that guards it on the other, were reſolutely determined to defend the 
place. 

The night following the cannon were planted, and in the morning, 
when hardly forty yards of the wall were beat down, Fillars, notwith- 
ſtanding the impediment of the river, paſſed over, at the head of the in- 
fantry, up to the breaſt in water, and made ſo furious an aſſault, that the 
garriſon being daunted, immediately fled, without making any reſiſtance, 
into the caſtle, and abandoned the town to the Catholicks, which was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by the fury of the foldiers. But they found it a 
much more difficult undertaking to aſſault the caſtle, as it was ſituated 
upon a ſolid rock, where little progreſs could be made by ſapping, and 
ſo high above the plain, that they were obliged, with infinite labour, to 
raiſe cavaliers for the planting of their artillery, which was executed with 
the ſame ſpirit and expedition, whilſt the Hugonots ſtill annoyed them very 
much by frequent and deſperate ſallies, though they were foon diſconti- 
nued : for when one cavalier was finiſhed, the Catholicks began to batter 
the curtain very warmly, and then made a fierce aſſault, in which, though 
they loſt Sz. Colombe, with a number of voluntiers, and about two hundred 
of their braveſt ſoldiers, yet the Hugonats ſuſtained ſo much loſs, by the 
death of many gentlemen and the greateſt part of their foldiers, that they 
were not able to hold out any longer : upon which account, and tor tear 
the aſſault, that was preparing, ſhould be renewed the next day with ſtill 
greater vigour than before, they ſurrendered that night at ditcretion : and 
Monſieur De Matignon, having taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle, ordered the 
ſoldiers to be ftripped and diſmiſſed, retaining only ſome few gentlemen 
as pritoners, with the Count of Montgomery, who was ſent to court 2 
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1574. der a very ſtrong guard, and ſoon after publickly executed as a rebel, by 


Book V. 


a decree of the Pariſian parliament, at the place where common male- 
factors uſually ſuffer death, to the great ſatisfaction of the King and 
Queen Mother, who rejoiced that they were not only delivered from 
the fear of fo dangerous an enemy, that held a continual correſpondence 
with foreign Princes, but that they had revenged the death of Henry 
the ſecond, killed by him, though accidentally, in a tournament, as 
we have related, whoſe death gave occaſion to all the ſubiequent cala- 
muties. 

As ſoon as Danfront was taken, Monſieur De Matignan returned to 
St. Lo, which he began to befiege more cloſely : and the ſeventh day, 
Villars, having made an affault upon it, with the flower of all his infantry, 
got poſſeſſion of the wall (though with the loſs of much blood) and of a 
tower in the flank, which defended the avenue that led to the gate. 
The affault being renewed at day-break, the Catholick army entered vic- 
toriouſly into the town, where the ſon-in-law of Mcntgomery was flain, 
with RIonſteur De Calambiere, a ſoldier of great bravery and noble birth. 
Monſieur De Lerges, fon to the Count, was taken priſoner, and con- 
demned to the ſame puniſhment which his father had ſuffered ; but af- 


terwards corrupted his guards, and made his eſcape. Carentan and Va- 


kognes allo furrendered, without ſuſtaining a ſiege : and thus that dangerous 
fire was extinguiſhed, which had been lighted up in the moſt ſuſpected 
parts of the kingdom. 

But at that time the King's life was drawing very faſt to a period : for 
he had began to ſpit blood ſame months before, and being worn out 
with a flow but continued internal fever, he had now entirely loſt all his 
ſtrength : and, finding his end was not far off, he ordered all the lords 
and great officers of the crown, that were then at court, to be called in to 
his preſence. When they were aſſembled, he told them, the nature of 
his diſeaſe was ſuch, that he had no longer any hopes of life, and de- 
clared his brother Henry, King of Poland, ſucceſſor to the crown, and 
the Queen Mother regent of the kingdom during his abſence; ſtrictly 
enjoining the Duke of Alengon, the King of Navarre, and all others, 
on pain of being treated as rebels, to ferve and obey her faithfully till 
the arrival of their lawful ſovereign. After this, when the Secretaries of 
State and Rene de Birague (who not long before was made High Chan- 
cellor, in the room of M-chael de I Haſpital, now dead) had paſſed the 
neceſſary patents and regiſtered them in parliament, he recommended 
the peace of the kingdom to the Privy Council, the education of his 
little daughter, which was the only child he had by the Queen his wife, 
and Charles his natural fon, who was yet a child, to the care of his 
mother : 
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mother: and having diſmiſſed all the reſt that were preſent, with 1574- 
weighty and affecting admonitions, he ſtill continued to hold his mo- 
ther's hand faſt in his own, and ended the courſe of his troubleſome 
reign on the thirtieth lee 
Ui yore of ks ans, leaving his kingdom, after ſo many wars and revo- 
lutions, in no leſs danger and confuſion than he found it fourteen years. 
before, when he ſucceeded to the crown. 


The End of the Fifth Bok. 
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CIVIL WARS 


EF R A N CE. 
BOO K VI. 


The means uſed by the 


form n of the affai rs of France. 


I — 


AR GUM E N I. 
quiet till the arrival 


Queen Regent to keep the kingdom 

of King Henry the third from Poland. He dharts 1 from thence, 
and, paſſing through Ttaly, comes to Turin. The Queen ſends thither to in- 
The Marſhal D' Anville likewiſe comes 
to him from the other The King will not determine u 


y. pon any thing, 
till he has ſcen his mother. He reſtores thoſe places to the Duke of Savoy, 
which till then had been kept 


from him as a ſecurity. He paſſes into France 
at Pont Beauvoifn, and is met . „ 8 5 
Navarre, who are ſet at li him. He Ko. _ Rueen Meche, at 

makes his entrance into the city of Lions with her. The King's deſigns and 
maxims, by which be intends to govern. He is defirous of þ peace, and 755 


Book VI. THE CIVIL WARS OF FRANCE. 
that reaſen reſobves to carry on the war but coolly. He treats of marri, 
with — of Lorrain, daughter to the — De — 4. He 25 
crowned at Rheims and there marrics her. He endeavours to get bis bro- 
ther elefted Kirg of Poland, but is diſappointed. The war fill continues, 
and Montbrun, chief of the Hugonots in Dauphine, is defeated, taken, 
and executed. The King makes an alteration in the , to leſſen 
the authority of the grandees. The Duke of Alengon, being diſappointed in 
his hopes of Poland, and not able to obtain the title of Lieutenant-General, 
flies from court, and becomes bead of the Politicks and Hugonots. All the 
other lords of that pariy put themſelves under his protection: and the 
Prince of nor pre, im great ſupplies, which paſſing through Cham- 
pagne, are routed and diſperſed by the Duke of Guiſs. The Queen Mo- 
ther has a conference with the Duke of Alengen, and concludes a truce. In 
the mean time the King of Navarre leaves the court, retires into Guyenne,, 
and declares himſelf a Hugonot. The Prince of Conde advances with the 
German army, and joins the Duke of Alengen at Maulins. The Queen 
returns and concludes a peace, but upon fuch conditions, that all the Catho- 
licks are offended at it. The Duke of Guije and his brothers take that op- 
tunity of declaring themſekves beads of the Catholick party, and make a 
league to prevent the ęſlabliſi ment of the Hugonots. The foundation and 
progreſs of that league. King of Navarre, upon this, pretends that 
the Catholicks began firſt, and takes up arms by the aſſiſtance of the Prince 
of Cond?. The King aſſembles the States-General at Blois to compoſe mat- 
ters, but, after various prepoſals and cunſultal ions, they break up, without 
coming to any determination. The King deſires peace, but ſeeing the Hugo- 
nots inclined to war, he raiſes two armies. The Duke of Alengon with one 
of them takes La Charite, Iſcire, and other places: the Duke of Mayenne 
with the other takes Tonnains, Charante, and Maran. They come to a 
treaty of accommodation, peace 1s concluded, and the Qyeen Mother has an 
interview with the King of Navarre to confirm it. The King, intent upon 
@ ſecret deſign, empleys lis time wholly in religious exerciſes, takes all offices 
into his own hands, and difpoſes of them to his favourites: among /t whom 


the Dukes of Foyerſe end Ejpernon are particularly diſtinguiſhed and ad- 


vanced by him. He creates a new order of knighthood, entitled, Du St. 


Eſprit. The Queen Mother leaves the King of Navarre, and viſits a great 
part of the kingdom. The Duke of Alirigen goes over into England, with a: 
view of obtaining Queen Elizabeth in ma: riage 3 is much honoured here; 
but nothing is concluded upon. The Hiu©0.0ts renew the war. The Prince 
of Conde takes La Fere in Picardy, and its King of Navarre makes bim- 
elf maſter of Catcrs and other places. Tie King ſends ſeveral ermes 


againſt them, by «which La FÞere is recovered, but liitie effected in ater 


parts. The Duke of Alengon interpoſes and ej:atliſhes peace again. He 


goes: 
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THE WISTORY OF Book VI. 
goes into Flanders to take upon him the gevernment of the States that had 
thrown off their obedience to the crown of Spain; makes but little progreſs 
there, returns into France, and dies. 


HE death of Charles the ninth, happening at that very time, 

when the remedies uſed by him to purge tie kingdom of bad 

humours, were in the height of their operation, he left not on! 
every part of France in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, but the ſtate 
of the crown alſo in imminent danger and uncertainty, from the ſub- 
verfion or extreme weakneſs of all the foundations of the government. 
For beſides the abſence of the lawful fuceeifor, ſo far diſtant in a ſtrange 
country (who, if he had been preſent and at the helm, might have ſteered 
the diflicult and uncertain courſe of the commonwealth in io perilous a 
time) all the ſprings that were neceffacy to attuare the machine were 
likewiſe either very much weakened, or utteriy miſappiied ; and even 
thoſe means which uſually maintain and preſerve others, were univerſally 
bent to the ruin and diſtraction of that Kingdom. 

The Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, who were the neareſt 
of the royal blood, and conſequently had a right to the firſt places in the 
council of ſtate, were deemed guilty of the moſt heinous crime, and 
ſtrictly guarded as priſoners. The Prince of Conde, though very young, 
had yet a reputation eſtabliſhed by the name and authority of his an- 
ceſtors, and was not only abſent and fled from court, but protected by 
the favour of the Proteſtant Princes, and ready, upon any occaſion, to 
pour an inundation of foreign troops into the kingdom. The Hugonots 
were up in arms in every province, and narrowly watched all opportuni- 
ties of ſurpriſing the principal cities and fortreſſes. Of the chief nobility 
ſome were ſecretly, and others openly diſguſted and alienated from the 
court: and many of thoſe who had the moſt experience in affairs, the 
greatcit authority with the people, and the higheſt reputation in war, 
had retired to their ſeveral provinces and governments. The treaſury 
was empty, the gentry tired out and impoveriſhed, the ſoldiery worn 
down and exhauſted, the people ruined and undone : and yet not only 
the diſſenſions in matters of religion, but alſo the jealouſies and animo- 
fities amongſt the great men, were carried on with more fury and viru- 
lence than ever. In theſe miſerable circumſtances, no other ſupport up- 
held the ſtate from the utter ſubvertion that was plotted and contrived by 
ſo many, but the wiſdom and magnanimity of the Queen Mother alone, 
who, having been long accuſtomed to reſiſt the heavieſt ſtrokes of fortune, 
took poſſeſſion of the regency immediately after the King's death, and 
laboured ſtrenuouſly, by the beſt means that ſhe could, to avert the im- 


pending ruin. 


But 
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But the diſeaſes of the kin 
that diſtempered it ſo weak, as to be overcome, in a ſhort time, and by 
gentle medicines, eſpecially in the King's abſence : upon which account, 
the Queen, who was well acquainted with the nature and quality of the 
evil, from the experience of ſo many years, not preſuming upon her 
own ſtrength more than ſhe might do in reaſon, thought it would be 
ſufficient, at that juncture, if ſhe could keep the ſtate of the kingdom 
from growing worſe, and it from falling into greater diſtractions, 
by palliating the preſent diſorders till the arrival of the King, who, after- 
wards, upon mature deliberation, might apply ſuch remedies as he 
thought moſt proper: imitating, in this, the uſual practice of phyſicians, 
in the cure of the moſt dangerous maladies, who, having a patient full of 
groſs and corrupt humours, either in the heat of the dog-days, or the ex- 
treme cold of winter (times very unfit to cleanſe and purge them ny) 
endeavour, by gentle and lenitive medicines, to allay the violence of 
diſeaſe, till the temperature of the ſeaſon gives them an 


becauſe ſhe did not know what the King might reſolve upon: for though 
he had ſeverely perſecuted the Hugonots during the reign of his brother, 
yet, as men oſten change their opinions and reſolutions, according to the 
alteration of affairs, ſhe could not be certain whether he would incline to 
peace or war; and therefore ſhe thought it the beſt way to make ſuch a 
diſpoſition of affairs as might enable him to the reſolutions that 
teemed moſt convenient to him. For theſe reaſons, being reſolved to 
diſſemble, and ſet a greater value upon the ſubſtance than the appear- 
ance of things, ſhe determined in the firſt place to make preparations for 


war, that ſhe might not be taken un 
„ wg frag gps ods of danger, Gowns pro- 
miſes and artful delays, making it chief endeavour to keep foreign 


armies from invading the kingdom. 

With this reſolution ſhe ſent Jaſper Count of Schomberg, with all ſpeed, 
to hire fix thouſand Swrſs, ſome troops of German cavalry : to the 
Duke of Montpen/ier (who was come to court on account of the King's 
illneſs) ſhe gave orders to return immediately to the camp in Por&ex, 
and recruit both the horſe and foot as much as poſſible: the fame com- 
miſſion ſhe gave to the Prince Dauphine, who, with the other „ Was 


on the confines of Dauphine and Langucdc. She likewiſe to treat 


the Duke of Alengen and the King of Navarre with much reſpect and 


affection, though ſhe would not take away the guards that were ſet over 
them, having ſtill a regard to thoſe ends which ſhe had ſecretly propoſed 
to herſelf, and pretending, that it was not conſiſtent with their reputation 
to be ſet at full liberty, without ſome previous teſtimony of their inno- 

Y y CENCE, 


gdom were not fo flight, nor the humours 1574. 


opportunity of 
making a perfect cure. She was the more inclined to take that courſe, 
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33888832 3 K his fortune, 
ſeemed to give credit to all that ſhe faid. Theſe two Princes being in 
this manner either drawn, though not fincerely, Aer or quieted 
and lulled afleep for a while, and the regency confirmed to her, ſhe 
jointly, with her fon and ſon-in-law, wrote to the magiſtrates, governors 
of provinces, and n their aſſent 
was neceſſary to make her orders valid, nor becauſe the had any great 
confidence in them, but to ſhew that thofe Princes were heartily united 
to her, and to take away all hopes of protection from thoſe who were 
deſirous of a change of government, bb upon then 
with the higheſt ex ion. Theſe letters not only notified the King's 
death, and his choice of the Queen Mother to be regent, but contained 
alſo a confirmation of fuch edicts as had been granted by Charles, lately 
deceaſed, to thoſe of the reformed religion, as liberty of conſcience, a free 
exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical rites, and, finally, an earneſt exhortation 
to them all to live in obedience to thaſe edifts, — 
in quietneſs and.tranquillity : with an admonition to the „ on 
the other hand, to maintain all perſons in their own rights, and to pro- 
hibit any kind of injury or moleſtation to all forts of people whatſoever. 
Theſe intrumens were drave up by Monkeur De Filer, c * of 
State, her moſt intimate confident, with great art, 
favourable to the Hugonets, to withdraw d fuel from that _—_ which, 
the apprehended : and, amidſt fo much diſcord, in ſome meaſure to mi- 
tigate and allay thoſe turbulent diſſentions (at leaſt in the breaſts of the 
more creduloa fort o people) that had been kindled in. matters of re- 
5 To theſe ſoothing declarations, ſhe endeavoured to gain credit by a 
ſimilar behaviour: and dif the Abbe Giovanni Baptiſta Guadagni 
to Monſieur De la Nawe, to treat of a ceſſation of arms in Poifou and 
Naintozgne, where the Duke of ſtill continued to augment 
his forces, though he ly made but little progreſs, it being the in- 
tention of the Queen Regent rather to ſuſpend the caules, than to forward 
or haften the effects. With the fame inſtruftions ſhe ſent Monſieur De 
St. Sulpice to the Marſhal D'.4ruill, A 
ers 
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ditions. The Abbe G 
For the Rechellers, and other 


peri the valour and ſevere reſolutions of the new King, when he 
carried on the war againſt them, as his brother's Lieutenant-General, 
ſtanding in very great awe of him, were not a little inclined to the truce, 
as it ſeemed to be a forerunner and preparative to a peace: upon which 
account it was agreed, that there ſhould be a ceſſation of arms for the 
two next months of July and Augu/t, and for as much * * the 
King ſhould think fit, to whom they referred themſelves in affair: 
and that twelve thouſand crowns ſhould be paid them by the Regent, to 
maintain their garriſons, without annoying or moleſting the coun 

But the treaty of $f. Sulpice did not meet with the fame 
though the Marthal D' Anville was more diff 
art and diffimulation than by force, and 


yet Montbrun, one of his party in Dauphine, who made war rather like 
an out-law againft every body, than like a ſoldier againſt a particular 
enemy, would not hearken to any a that would oblige him to 
lay down his arms, and ceaſe to over-run and plunder the country. And, 
on the other hand, the Catholicks in Languegec, and eſpecially the par- 
lament of Thoibuſe, were fo eneaped at the Marthel D' Aroilh, that the 
agreed to the fuſpenſion of arms with great reluctance, though ſtrictly 
commanded Queen Regent: yet it would have been effected at 
laſt, if D' Anwville, who endeavoured, by any means, to ſecure and 
himſelf of thoſe towns that him, had not, at the fame 
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more like the edicts of an abſolute Prince than the orders of a b 
t of Tholouſe, being more 6 nas acl « 
ings, which were a manifeſt violation of their privileges, 
not only refuſed to accept the truce themſelves, but forbid all thoſe of the 
Catholick party to obſerve it. 
But neither the injuries of her enemies, nor the diſobedience of her i 
friends, could altcr the Queen's determination, who made but little | 
account of outward appearances, and attended only to the accompliſh- 
ment of her defigns. Wherefore ſhe continued- the negeciations that 
were ſet on foot, and ſtill treated with him and his agents to gain time 
by the fame arts with which * to ſecure and eſtabliſn him- 
v 2 ſelf. 


So that the 1 
theſe 
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222 the Rochellers, ever fickle 
ither becauſe they were excited by 
thoſe of dec, or becauſe the twelve thouſand crowns that were 
paid them were not ſufficient to maintain their foldiers, who now, being 
deprived of their uſual plunder, daily diſbanded and forſook them) ſud- 
denly broke the truce, which they had fo willingly accepted and con- 
cluded but a little before, and committed OY e cruel 

es all over the country ; yet even this did not di e Queen, 
who lifembled all . patience, in order to — 
in her deſigns, and ſent freſh agents to renew the treaties with the R- 
chellers and D' Anville; thinking it ſufficient for her, if ſhe could not 
abſolutely effect that, to ſpin out the time, without new troubles and 
diſtractions, till the King's arrival; fo that both ſides proceeded with equal 
ſlowneſs, and joined treaties of t with military operations, and 
not being able to come to any concluſion, employed their armies in un- 
dertakings of ſmall importance. 

Affairs were now brought almoſt to the point which the Queen de- 
fired : for the Duke of Mam penſier kept the Hugonots at bay in Xazntoigne 
with his army: the Prince Dauphine, with another, oppoſed their at- 
tempts in ne: and D' Arville, who was not yet come to any reſo- 
lution, was rather deſirous to eſtabliſh himſelf than to make any new 
conqueſts ; and, being amuſed with various arts and promiſes, drew out 
the time without making any more explicit declaration. But the Prince 
of Conde refiding in Straſbourg, one of the free towns in Germany, had 
now reſolved, in imitation of his father, to make himſelf head of his 

: in conſequence of which, he began to treat with the Proteſtant 
Princes about raifing new forces, and ſollicited the Hugonots of France to 
unite and gather themſelves , and aſſiſt him with ſuch a ſum of 
money, as might enable him to enter Burgundy, with a powerful army, 
whilſt the King was abſent. 

For this purpoſe, the deputies of the Hugono? provinces, which were 


then called the reformed churches, being met together at Millaut with 


the agents of the Marſhal DAnville (who, though he pretended the 
contrary, and amuſed the Queen Regent with promiſes and profeſſions, 
was yet ſecretly united to them) they conſulted not only about the means 
of raiſing the money, but the conditions upon which they ſhould admit 
the Prince to that command. As ſoon as the Queen knew this, ſhe im- 
mediately diſpatched ſome proper perſons (of whom ſhe had judiciouſly 
choſe a great number, and maintained them by her liberality) who, un- 
der a pretence of treating of an ſhould raiſe objections and 
fow diſcord, in order to prevent, at leaſt to delay, the reſolutions of that 
meeting. Nor did the deputies agree very well amongſt themſelves: for 

2 though 
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though they all knew, that without the name of a Prince of the blood, 1574. 


ſhould want authority and reputation, and conſequently forces, both 
ue On and without the kingdom : yet their opinions Vos pa con- 
cerning that Prince: for many had fixed their eyes upon the Duke of 
Alengon, many defired the King of Navarre, ſome objected to the 
Prince of Conde's youth, leſt his want of years and experience might be 
treated with contempt, and diſcourage their friends joining him. 
To this was added the irreſolution of D'Arulle, who, though his chief 
aim was to preſerve himſelf and his government of Languedoc, yet could 
not altogether give up his pretenſions to the firſt place, and, if he could 
not obtain it himfelf, was defirous at leaſt that whoever had it, ſhould 
acknowiedge it as chiefly owing to him. Nor could it be a le to 
La Niiie, whoſe povicr over the Rechellers was very great, to ſee a ſu- 
perior choſen, whole eminence and reputation would much eclipſe and 
diminiſh the authority of his command. But neither the Queen's policy, 
nor their own icular diviſions, could reſtrain the ardour and 
inclination with which moſt of them voluntarily concurred to put them- 
ſelves under that Prince; whoſe anceſtors they were accuſtomed to obey, 
and whoſe very name alone made a deep impreſſion on their minds, on 
account of the fo much renowned, and fo much deplored memory of his 
father. The articles of this t, therefore, were drawn up in the 
name of the provinces (D Axville and La Nome aſſenting, though ſecretly, 
and out of neceſſity) in which, after their uſual pretences and proteſta- 
tions, they conferred the power and command of the party upon the 
Prince of Conde, committing to his protection both the liberty of their 
conſciences and the conducting of the war, which was thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary for their common ſafety. After this they advanced a handſome 
ſum of money, and ſent it by three deputies, who were to aſſiſt the 
Prince not only in the ſpeedy aſſembling and conducting the Germans, 
but to report the ſtate of their affairs and common reſolutions to him. 

At the ſame time, the Hugoncts, taking all poſſible means to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, publiſhed an infinite nurnber of little pamphlets, under dif- 
ferent titles, but all full of bitter invectives againſt the Queen Regent, 
and miſrepreſentations of her government and actions: many of which 
being brought to her, the council adviſed her to proceed, with the ut- 
molt ſeverity, againſt the authors and printers of ſuch defamatory and fe- 
ditious libels: but the oppoſed it, and faid, that to take notice of them 
was a certain way to make them credited ; and that there was no greater 
proof of merit and goodneſs, than to be hated and vilified by thote that 
are bad: and perſevering in her reſolution not to regard outward appear- 


ances, ſhe diſſembled all thoſe injuries with admirable patience : but 
when ſhe heard the Germans were ready to march, ſhe firmly reſolved to 


oppoſe 
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1574. oppoſe them by force, fince policy 


the rout of France by way of Italy. Whilſt he was upon 
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icy was not ſufficient, and left Paris, ac- 
by the Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre, who were 
not yet fully fet at liberty, though now under little reſtraint : and being 
come into Burgundy, ſhe herſelf reviewed the Swiſs and Germans, lately 
taken into her pay, making very . e and behaving with great 
kindneſs to the commanders, in order to ſecure their affections. After 
this, ſhe marched with them towards the provinces that were in arms, 
where ſhe the King would arrive, and through which the army 
of the intended to enter the kingdom, reſolving to ſtay at 
Licns, as a convenient place to move from, to any part whcreioever occa- 
ſion required her preſence. 

In the mean time the King had received advice of his brother's death, 
which was brought him, in thirteen days, by Monſieur De Chem:raut : and 
though the nobility of Poland were exceedingly charmed with his valour 
and d and uſed all e means to keep him there ; yet he 
was not willing to give up his itary title to France for the elective 
kingdom of Poland, as there was fo great 


* 
{mall retinue, and, paſſing through Auſtria with all poſſible ſpeed, took 
the road, he 
ſollicited to loſe no time, by letters and couriers from the 
who found it very difficult to ſmother the ſparks of that 


impatiently for the arri- 


upon the ſecurity of the Duke of Savoy s 
word, came thither to him, as did alſo Philip Huraut, Viſcount of Chi 
werny, his old Chancellor, Jaßper Count of Schomberg, Bernard de Fizes, 
Nicholas de Neuvillt, Sieur De Villeroy, both Secretaries of State, who 
were all ſent by the Regent, to give him an account of the fituation 
of affairs in his ki But the King having heard their report, 
with the ſecret defigns of his mother ; and, on the. other hand, the de- 
mands and excuſes of the Marſhal, not only Roger Sieur De Bel- 
kegarde, and Guy de Pibrac, his moſt faithful counſellors, but alſo the 
Duke of Savoy and the Lady Margaret, uſed all their endeavours in 

D' Anville's: 
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— 
reduced to a neceſſity of taking his meaſures 
tion of others, in ſuch things as he had before 
execute of himſelf. For which 


ik of cnn that le th mon, and that 
afterwards make uſe of their aſſiſtance for the 
defigns, he reſolved to reſtore Pigneral, Savillan, and the vall 
rugia to them; places which the Ki 0000 none IRR, by wg 
of 1 , for 8 16 
fary to keep uſeleſs places, at a vaſt expence, and out of his own domi- 
nions, only in apprehenſion of events, which, as affairs then ſtood, Were 
very diſtant and unlikely to happen. Yet many condemned his 
reſtitution of them; and Ludovico a, Governor of thoſe places, 
and a man of equal wiſdom and loyalty, after he had uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent it, at laſt delivered his advice in writing, which he 
inſiſted ſhould be kept for his diſcharge, the records of the crown, 
to the great offence of the King (though he wiſely diſſembled it) who 
thought it arrogant and preſumptuous in any one, to pretend to be better 
acquainted with his intereſts and deſigns than he was himſelf. 

The fifth of September he came to the confines of his own kin 
at Pontbeau Voifin, where the Duke of Alengon and the King of Navarre 
waited for him, who, having been till then kept though with 
much gentleneſs) were fully ſet at liberty by him, with great ſhew of ho- 
nour and affection, at their firſt meeting: and, to give a fill farther proof 
of his kindneſs to them, he ſeated himſelf betwixt them, to receive his 
ſubjects, that came thither to pay their duty to him. The next day he 
met his mother, who was come, for that purpoſe, to a little caſtle near 
Lions; and having made their entrance together into that city, they im- 
mediately began to conſult about meaſures, either for concluding a peace, 
or carrying on a war with his rebellious ſubjects. 

The King knew very well, not only the fluctuating and diſtracted ſtate 
of his kingdom, but the miſerable condition to which he himſelf was at 
that time reduced : for the whole kingdom being divided into two- 
different factions, one of the Carholicks, the other of the Hugonots, both 
which had their heads appointed and eſtabliſhed long hefore; and not 
only the cities and provinces, but alſo particular families and * di- 
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1574. vided betwixt them, by the long and reiterated diſturbances, he found he 
—was left dry betwixt two rivers, as they fay, and that his power being 


ſhared and ditmembered by theſe two great parties, he retained nothing 
but the name of a King, and was utterly deprived of all power and au- 
thority; nay, that to avoid diſtreſs and contempt, he was neceſſitated to 
become factious and partial; and, by mixing in the diſſenſions of his ſub- 
jects, to make himſelf the author of his own 3 and an inſtru- 
ment neceſſary to imbroil and deſtroy his kingdom. For though the 
Hugonots and Politicks were generally called the rebels, becauſe they had 
firſt ſhaken off their obedience to the King, and openly oppoſed him : 
and though the Catbolicts fought under the colour of fo ſpecious and 
neceſſary a cauſe as the preſervation of their religion: yet the malice of 
mankind had mingled the venom of private intereſts with it, and, under 
a pretext ſo honourable, the ambition of the had built up their 
own power, and eſtabliſhed an inſufferable kind of authority, to the pre- 
judice of their Sovereigns. 

Whilſt the Guiſes bore the principal ſway in the government, during the 
reign of the late Kings, they had a very fair nity of railing and 
confirming their greatneſs, by putting the command of ſtrong places, and 
the government of provinces, into the hands of their own creatures, by 
placing their dependents in the courts of juſtice, in the King's council, in 
the chief poſts at court, in the of the finances, and by at- 
taching an infinite number of perſons to their intereſts, whom they 
ſtrictly NN giſts, penſions, and dignities, 
obtained by their means: proceedings to many ſeemed but juſt 
and reaſonable, and to others at leaſt tolerable, whilſt were warmly 


engaged in party, and impoſed u pon by the maſk of rebgjon But now | 
b they like a vaſt 
engine, erected on purpoſe to the of the King himſelf, 


whenever fit. On the other hand, the Hugonors had no 
leſs conveniency of iſhing — — hands 

for having, by the oſtentation of liberty, and by 1g offices and 
authority, drawn to themſelves all the malecontent and turbulenOfpirits, 
who could not diſengage themſelves when they were once entangled : 
and the edicts of fo many different pacifications having ſtill confirmed 
thoſe offices and governments to ſuch as they had been conferred upon, 


by the Princes and heads of the faction, *. AA. 


with many 


in all parts of 
late Kings, Freer had given 


greater 
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ng utterly unfurniſhed with all means and inſtruments of government, 


of 
| the greatneſs of other men; fo that being unable of themſelves to execute 
| any mportant or refolute deſign, inſtead of governing, they were go- 


were obliged to become champions in the quarrels, and 


vet ned: and inſtead of bridling their violence, they themſelves were car- 
ried avray by the impetuoſity of thoſe factions. Theſe indignities, being 
ſeriouſly conſidered by the preſent King, who had vaſt deſigns, and was 
of an active, generous ſpirit, made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that, 
though he uted his utmoſt endeavours to diſſemble and conceal it, he 
could not ſometimes help fighing deeply, when he repeated a faying of 
Letois the eleventh, one of his predeceſſors, Q il etoit tems de mettre les Roys 
hors de page, © That it was high tune to put Kings out of their pagethips ;” 
| meaning, that, as they had been fo long ſubject to the laſh and diſcipline 
of the heads of factions, it was then neceſſary to ſhake off their tyranny 
and uſurpation. On theſe conſiderations he had begun, even in his bro- 
ther's reign, to obſerve that weakneſs in the Kings, and that inſolence in 
the ſubjects ; and having reflected more deeply upon it, in his late journey, 
alter the crown was deicended to him, he reſolved with humſelf to uſe all 
poſſible means to ſhake off the galling and diſhonourable yoke of thoſe 
factions, and to make himſelf à tree and abſolute monarch, as ſo many of 

his glorious anceſtors had been. f 

But as this reſolution was certainly very neceſſary for one that deſired 
to reign, and very juſt in the lawful poſſeſſor of the crown, fo it was 
likewiſe infinitely hard and difficult to be put in execution. There was 
no money in the treaſury ; the finances were drained and exhauſted : his 
ſubjects had withdrawn themſelves from their obedience, and were fo ob- 
ſtinately engaged to their ſeveral factions, that the Majeſty of the crown, 
and the veneration due to a King, were now laughed at, and become 
contemptible : he wanted faithful and truſty miniſters ; for every body, 
on ſome conſideration or other, was ſtrictly attached to one of the par- 
ties: and the deſign itſelf, on account of their exceſſive power, required 
great art, extraordinary caution, infinite application, beſides good for- 
tune, and a conſiderable length of time to bring it to a happy concluſion. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe weighty obſtacles, the King was fo tho- 
roughly exaſperated, that he could not forbear perpetually revolving that 
defign in his mind, and thinking no enterpriſe, how arduous or ditficult 
ſoever, above a match for his youth and valour, firmly reſolved to exert 

his utmoſt endeavours to accompliſh his purpoſe, which he was not only 
periuaded to by publick motives and former conſiderations, but alſo in- 

cited by his own private paſſions and particular reſentments: for having 

<onceived an inveterate hatred to the King of Naverre and the Prince of 

2 2 Conde, 
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1574. Conde, from the time that he was employed againſt them in that war, 


which he was trained up in, and educated from his very childhood, he 
defired to ſee the ruin of them, and all the reſt of their faction, 
from whom, on account of former injuries, he thought he never could 
any real or faithful ſervice. And on the other hand, when he 
called to mind the atrocious inſult that he had received from the Duke 
of Guiſe, in the perſon of his ſiſter, Lady Margaret, then Queen of Na- 
varre (from whom it was reported he had obtained more than ordinary 
favours) all the affection that he formerly had for him was turned into 
ſuch an implacable hatred, that, though he diſſembled it, he burned 
with an impatient deſire of revenge: and, for her fake, could not endure 
any one that had the leaſt dependance upon, or alliance or connection 
of what kind ſoever, with the houſe of Guiſe. So that, publick conſidera- 
tions concurring with private enmities, he ſo much the more readily de- 
termined to deſtroy both factions. 

But in concerting proper meaſures to accompliſh that end, the firft 
difficulty that occurred, was, whether the eftabliſhment of a peace, or 
the continuation of the war, were more conducive to his defigns. And 
though, partly to ſound their inclinations, and partly to draw ſomething 
from them that he might make his advantage of, he aſked the opinion 
of his council in that point; whilſt ſome exhorted him to incline to peace, 
and others encouraged him to proſecute the war, he yet concluded with 
himſelf, that war, continually nguriſhing and increafing the ſtrength and 

of the factions, would not anſwer his purpoſe: and that peace, 
which might compoſe the turbulent ſpirits, and extinguiſh the paſſions 
and animofities of both parties in time, would be more ſerviceable and 
advantageous to his defigns. For whilit the war continued, new abet- 
tors and adherents would be daily added to the factions, other places for- 
tified, which were in the poſſeſſion of the heads of thoſe parties, freſh 
2 introduced, the youth bred up in the profeſſion of arms and 
obſtinacy of civil diſcords: whereas, by a peace the feuds and enmi- 
ties betwixt particular perſons would ſubſide, the torrent of the factions 
be ſtopped, the fortifications already made, go to ruin of courſe, the 
number of thoſe who wanted other means of living, and fupported 
themſelves by war, would be diflipated, the remembrance of paſt ani- 
moſities obliterated, and the old and intereſted commanders, fo long ac- 
cuſtomed to diſſentions, dropping off by degrees, young and diſintereſted 
men, and ſuch as were educated in the bleſſings of peace, would rife up 
in their places. 

There was likewiſe another reaſon of great weight; for as it was neceſ- 
fary, for the execution of fo great a deſign, to furniſh the treaſury with 
a large of ſum of moncy, for the foundation of his own power, and the 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient ſupport of a 
not be done without the benefit of peace, fince war continually 
and conſumed the publick revenues, waſting that in a few months, 
which, with much difficulty, was a whole year in gathering from the 
le. Beſides this, the old confideration had likewiſe its effect, which 

ad always produced a peace; for the Prince of Conde being ready to 
march out of Germany with a great body of foreign troops, to the evident 
danger of France, it ſeemed much more prudent to divert that ſtorm by 
an agreement, than to expoſe the kingdom to ſo manifeſt a hazard, by 
reſiſting it with an unequal force, and before he was well ſcated in his 
throne. Theſe reaſons, which, perhaps, were enforced by the deſire of 
repoſe, and the pleaſures of the court (to which he was very much inclined) 
perſuaded him to embrace an accommodation: yet, becauſe the occaſion 
of the war was fo juſt and reaſonable, and as the Hiugonots, on their part, 
did not ceaſe to inſult him daily with freſh ocations, and grew ſo 
audacious, that Montbrun plundered his very baggage, as it was carried 
from Savoy to Lions: and, on the other hand, becauſe the Catholick 
Princes unanimouſly exhorted him not to forfake the path of valour and 
conſtancy, which he had begun to tread with ſo much glory, for the ſup- 
preſſion and extirpation of hereſy, he was apprehenſive that his deſigns 
would ſoon be diſcovered, when it was obſerved, that he, who was a young 
and warlike Prince, refuſed to proceed againſt the rebels, and took no 
care to puniſh the inſolence and contumacy of his own ſubjects. For, as 
he had no reaſon to think his former actions could give any one room to 
think him guilty either of meanneſs of ſpirit, or weakneſs of underſtand- 
ing, they would rather imagine he had ſome farther and more im 
deſigns in view, which he thought it would be impoſſible for him to 


accompliſh, if once they were laid open by more than probable conjec- 


tures. He reſolved, therefore, to make uſe of diſſimulation, which he 
was maſter of both by nature and practice, and determined in himſelf to 
continue the war, but in fo cold and faint a manner as ſhould not alter 
the ſtate of affairs: and in the mean time to bring on a peace artfully, 
and by degrees, at proper opportunities, upon which foundation he might 
proceed to more ſecure and effectual means. For this purpoſe, he ſome- 
times pretended to be wholly taken up in fpiritual exerciſes, ſometimes 
in pleaſures and recreations, thinking, by an appearance of negligence 
and careleſſneſs, in time to elude the penetration of the moſt quick- 
ſighted obſervers, and make them believe he was grown effeminate, and 
had totally given himſelf up to indolence and devotion. 

With theſe arts he thought he might eaſily lull the vigilance of the fac- 
tions, and afterwards have both time and opportunity to proſecute his 
defigns. It was his intention to favour and exalt men of prudence and 

2 2 2 ſagacity, 
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1574. ſagacity, to whom he might ſecurely commit the adminiſtration of the 
government: and in time to throw not only the name and title, but the 


ſubſtance and eſſence of the greateſt civil and military employments into 
the hands of his creatures and confidants : hoping, at convenient oppor- 
tunities, and by to retrench the grandeur and authority of the 
factious heads, either by depriving them of their places, diminiſhing their 
adherents, leſſening their reputation, or, finally, by cutting them off. 
By theſe means, prudently conducted, he flattered himſelf, though not 
till after much time, that he ſhould ruin and pull down thoſe powers by 
little and little, which had been built up to fuch a height, that they 
were now become dangerous and formidable: which meaſures, well 
concerted indeed, and highly proper for the purpoſe, would very likely 
have ſucceeded happily in the end, if the King had not ſuffered his own 
natural inclinations to get the better of his ence. 

Upon theſe conſiderations, being reſolved to continue the name, but 
to flacken the operations of war, he recalled the Prince Dauphine from 
the command of the army, who, with great ardour and ſincerity, had 
acquitted himſelf fo handſomely, that having taken and ſacked Por/in, a 
place of very t conſequence, and over-run all the province of YVive- 
rets, he had filled the Hugonots with infinite terror. But this progreſs 
being contrary to the King's intentions, he ſent for him to court, under 
the pretence of his attendance being neceſſary at the coronation, and 
committed the charge of the army to Roger Sieur de Bellegarde, lately 
created Marſhal ; who was not only a friend, and attached by intereſt to 
D' Axville, but a perſon whom the King eſteemed fo faithful to himſelf, 
that he was confident he could diſpoſe of him as he pleaſed. And be- 
cauſe the Duke of Montpen/ier had, on his part, demoliſhed Lſgnan, 
taken Pontenay, with other adjacent towns, and puthed the Hug9zots fo 
vigorouſly, that they were in a manner ſhut up in Rechelle ; he ordered 
ſome of his forces another way, pretending they were more neceſſary in 
Champagne, to hinder the entrance of the German army, which, under 
the command of the Prince of Conde, was already near the confines of 
the kingdom. And, becauſe the Duke of Guiſe, head of the Catholick 
party, and Governor of Champagne, had the command of the forces in 
that province, he made Armand, Sieur De Biren, his Lieutenant, who 
was equally famed for his prudence and valour, and had ſhewn himtelf 
before not a little inclined to favour the Hugonots. 

Affairs relating to the war being ſettled and balanced in this manner, 
the King began to think of marriage : for the hopes of the family de- 
png only upon himſelf and the Duke of Alencon, neither of whom 

ad children, it was neceſſary to provide for the ſucceſſion of the king- 
dom. Before he went into Poland he was much taken with Læuiſa, 

daughter 
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daughter to Nicholas Count of Vaudemont, and niece to the Duke of Lor- 1574. 
rain, being infinitely charmed with the modeſty of her diſpoſition and — 
diſcreet behaviour, befides the beauty of her perſon. But the fear of 
augmenting the greatneſs of the houſe of Lorrain, and bringing the Car- 
dinal into the adminiſtration, whoſe authority uſed to rule the will and 
affections of his predeceſſors, diſſuaded him from that match: and, re- 
calling to mind the late occurrences under the reigns of Francis the ſe- 
cond and Marlis the ninth, and the great ſions and authority of 
the Cardinal, he could not prevail upon himſelf to ſuffer a freſh increaſe 
of power by that match, in a houſe which he had ſo long and fully de- 
termined with himſelf to humble. Upon theſe confiderations he turned 
his thoughts 2nother way, and propoſed to demand Elizabeth, ſiſter to 
Jebn King of Sweden, a Princeſs inferior to none in beauty and merit: for 
which purpoſe, Secretary Pinart was immediately diſpatched to that 
court, to propoſe a treaty of marriage. But in the mean time, whilſt 
the King ſtaid at Avignon, the Cardinal of Lorrain, whole authority and 
policy, as well as ſpirit, the King ſo much dreaded, happening to die of 
a violent ſever, he ſuddenly changed his reſolution and recalled Pinart; 
and being governed by aſfection, which, in moſt, but eſpecially in great 
minds, prevails above all other conſiderations, he eſpouſed Louiſa de Vau- 
demont, who, in the beginning of the next year, was conducted to Rheims 
by the Duke and Ducheſs of Lorrazn. | 
The King's next conſideration was, how to ſatisfy the Duke of Alen- 
con ; who, being of a ſeditious ſpirit, and a fickle, unquict diſpoſition, 
was not likely to be more peaceable in the reign of the preſent King, 
whom he already hated and envied, than he had been in the late reign 
of Charles, who had not given him fo much cauſe for hatred and emu- 
lation. For this purpoſe he propoicd two expedients: one was, to pro- 
cure Elizabeth, Queen of England, in marriage for him: but that had 
been often treated of, and always declined by her, as the faid, ſhe did 
not intend to marry. The other, to reſign tie crown of Poland to him: 
but that could not be done without the conſent and election of the people, 
which was not likely to be obtained, as they thought themſelves flighted 
and ul ufed by the King, in his ſecret and clandeſtine departure from 
them. But, reſolving not to be diſcournz:d by any difiiculity from at- 
tempting it at leaſt, he ſent two Ambailadors to treat about it Guy Sieur 
De Pibrac, a man of great wildom and experience, one of his met 
truſty counſellors, and Roger Sieur De Helle garde, giving the command 
of his army to Allerio Gora, Count of li, who, being an Jalian, 
brougiit up and raiſed by King Char lis and the Queen Mother, was much 
coniided in by him, and made privy to mauy ot his moſt ſecret inten- 
tions. 


With 
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1575, With theſe defigns, but with a ſhew of feaſts and rejoicings, began 
year one thouſand five hundred and feventy-trve. For the King hav- 
ing left Avignon to be conſecrated with the uſual ceremonies, was come 
to Rheims, where the holy oil is kept in a phial, commonly called / 
ſainte ampoule, deſtined by ancient vencration for he anointing the Kings 
of France. The ceremony was perſormed, with great ſtate and ſolem- 
nity, by Lewis, Cardinal of Lorrain, brother to the Duke of Gw/? + and 
the next day the King was married to the Princeſs Lotiſa, all the forrow 
for former troubles being converted into mirth, dances, tournaments, 
and all manner of jollity and rcjoicings : after which, having vilited the 
church of St. Mecku, where the Kings keep a faſt of nine days, and 
undergo other penances, in order to qualify tiiemſelves for receiving the 
gift of healing the King's evil by the touch only, his Majeſty came to 
Paris about the end of March. 

In the beginning of April, the deputics of the Prince of Cr4/, the 
Marſhal D'A4ville, and of the af.ociated provinces, came thither, by his 
permiſſion, to treat of peace: to whom were joined the Ambaſtadors of 
the Queen of England, and of the Sis cantons, to exhort and perſuade 
the King to grant the Hugonots ſuch conditions as they thought neceſſary 
for their ſecurity. But their demands were ſo exorbitant, that, though 
the King himſelf was inclined to peace, he could not be prevailed upon 
to liiten to them: and the Catholick party exclaimed openly and bitterly 
againſt the inſolence and impertinence of their propoſals. So that, after a 
tedious and indeterminate negociation, the deputies took their leave, and 
returned, to make a report of the King's pleaſure to thoſe that ſent them, 
leaving Arenes, one of their number, at court, to keep the affair in agita- 
tion, and not utterly to cut off all hopes of peace, which was fo much 
deſired by both parties. 

At this time the war was carried on with as much vigour as before, 
though contrary to the King's intention. For tlie rage of faction being 
kindled up again, by freſh provocations on each fide, much blood was 
daily ſhed in frequent encounters: and it happened that Montbrun, now 
elated by the ſucceſs of many victories, thinking to proceed with his uſual 
fortune, was not only repulſed in a ſudden and diſorderly attack, which he 
made upon the forces of Monfieur Des Gorges, the King's Lieutenant in 
Dauphine, but ſo incloſed, betwixt a river and a hill, by numbers of the 
Catholicks, that, all his men being defeated and diſperſed, he was firit 
wounded, and then taken priſoner and brought to Grenoble, where he 
was condemned to die, by a publick decree of the parliament, and the 
ſentence immediately executed; not only as a puniſhment for the infi- 
nite troubles that he had occaſioned in that province, but for audaciouſly 
plundering the King's own carriages and ſervants. From this battle 
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eſcaped Francis ds Bonne Sieur De Leſdiguieres, a man of parts, 1575. 
— and vivacity, who, in proceſs of time, being made beef of — 
Hugorot faction in Dauphine, advanced himſelf, by his valour and pru- 

dence, ſo far above his own private condition, that at laſt he was made 

High Conſtable of the kingdom, with incredible reputation. 

The ſtate of affairs was no leſs diſcompoſed in other provinces : for the 
Marſhal D'Anville, having ſummoned an aſſembly at N:/mes, and another 
afterwards at Montpeher, declared himſelf head of the Polizicks, and, join- 
ing in confederacy with the Hugonots, had openly attempted thoſe places 
that were of the King's party. In the province of Perigort, Henry de la 
Tour Viſcount of Turenne, had decaſioned many places to revolt to the 
Hugonets. In Nermandy, the rebels had made themſelves maſters of 
Mount S/. Michael, though it was retaken in a few days by the valour 
and activity of Matignon: and in all the provinces there happened daily, 
but inconſiderable encounters, which, though they did not much alter 
the ſituation of affairs in the main, yet ſerved to nouriſh diſcord, and in- 
creaſe the rancour of the factions. Theſe things confirming the King 
more and more in his reſolutions to make a peace, he ſent Monſieur De 
F Hunauday, a man of much popular eloquence, to try if he could, by any 
means, prevail upon La Nee and the Rochellers to recede from thoſe high 
demands that they inſiſted upon: and ſtill continued the negociation of 
agreement with the agents of the Prince of Cond? and Monſieur D' Anville. 
He alſo very artfully began to proceed in thoſe deſigns which had been 
already projected, and made a ſhew of being averſe to the fatigue of bu- 
fineſs and the toils of war, giving himſelf up to a devout, ſolitary life, 
and relaxing himſelf with ſofter pleaſures, and the peaceable amuſements 
of entertaining converiations. But in the mean time he had many pri- 
vate conſultations how to forward his deſigns, which he ſtill endeavoured 
to keep very ſecret, and did not propoſe them openly in the council of 
ttate, but conferred privateiy only with the cabinet council, firſt eftablithed 
in his brother's reign, and now reduced to a very ſmall number, which 
conſiſted of the Queen his Mother, Rene de Birague, an Talian by birth, 
and High Chancellor, Alberto Gondi, Count of Retz, Pbilip Huraut, 
Viſcount of Ch:iverny, Pompone Sieur de Bellieure, Sebaſtian de I Aubeſpine, 
Biſhop of Limoges, Ren? Sieur de Villegiier, and the two Secretaries, 
Pinart and Villeroy. To theſe he did not communicate the whole ſecret, 
but ſuch things only as were to be done immediately, taking afterwards 
ſuch reſolutions as he thought fit. In the mean time he drew perſons of 
prudence and valour to court ; but ſuch as, being taken from moderate 
fortunes, might acknowledge their- advancement only irom his bounty. 


And, to bring the diſpoſal of the publick money and all grants into his 


own power, that ſo people might be obliged to him alone, and depend- 
2 ants 
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1575. ants taken away from the heads of the factions, he ſeemed to find fault 

—— with the miſmanagement of thoſe two capital articles in his brother's time, 

and ordered the treaſurers to cloſe their accounts by acquittances only 

figned with his hand, without being farther acconntable to the chamber 

appointed for that purpoſe, or the ſuperintendant of the finances: by 

which means he difpoſed of money according to his own pleaſure, and 

conveyed it whither he thought moſt convenient, without acquainting 

any other perſon with it. In the affair of grants and favours, he con- 

manded, that no body ſhou!d intercede or afk for another, but that every 

one ſhould preſent his own petition, which being once figned wit! hi; 

own hand, the Secrctaries of State were immediately to difpatch them, 

without delay, reply, or contradiction. For during the reigns of the late 

Kings, the Princes and great men of the kingdom, and the favourites at 

court, uſed to preſent petitions for private men, favouring their requeſt; 

by their authority; theſe petitions were ſent to the Secretaries of State and 

N the High Chancellor, who, if they found any thing in them contrary to 
law or the inſtitutions of the kingdom, rejected and refuſed them without 

farther conſultation : but if they were {ſuch things as might be granted 

without inconveniency, they regiſtered them in a roll, article by article; 

which roll was always read once in ſo many days before the King and 

his council; and every requeſt being maturely conſidered, thoſe that were 

granted were ſigned by the King's hand, and thoſe that were denied, 

were croſſed out of the roll; and that being copied fair over again, was 

called the counter roll; which was no ſooner done, but the High Chance!- 

lor ſealed it, and the Secretaries immediately diſpatched them. But Henry, 

being deſirous to deprive the great men of theſe means of gaining adho- 

rents and dependents, reſolved to alter that method, and theretore or- 

dered, that private perſons thould bring their own petitions immediately to 

himſelf, which he read at convenient times; and not only ſigned thole 

which he was pleaſed to grant, but commanded the Secretaries of State 
inſtantly to prepare the warrants, without farther debate or exceptions : 

which new cuſtom, though it ſeemed ſtrange to the great men of the 

kingdom, and gave occaſion of diſguſt to many, yet it brought the grant- 

ing of all gifts, pardons, and offices into the King's abſolute diſpoſal, 

taking off the followers that flocked after the heads of the factions, and 

_— g all petitioners to acknowledge their obligations particularly to 

imſelt. 

In this artful manner Henry ed to advance his defigns. But as 
all things that require length of time to bring them to maturity, are ſub- 
ject to divers alterations, according to the variety of worldly accidents, 
there happened a circumſtance, which, for a while, croſſed and inter- 
rupted the King's purpoſes. The Duke of Alengon had, till then, been 

buoyed 
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buoyed up with the hopes of obtaining the kingdom of Poland : for 1575. 


though Nlonſieur De Belicgarde was diſcontented at many things, and, 
perceiving the King did not look fo favourably upon him as he uſed to 
do, had retired into the marquiſate of Salugao, of which he was Go- 
vernor, and excuſed himſelf from being concerned in the negeciation for 
bringing about that clection; yet Monſieur De Pibrac, a man of great 
abilities, went thither, and tor a while was in hopes of conducting it to a 
happy concluſion. But when the nobility and commons of Poland, who 
were much offended at the houſe of Frence, had elected Stephen Battsri, 
an Hungarian of great reputation and remurkable valour, and the Duke 
of Alengen ſaw that expectation vanithed, not being able to live under his 
brother, and wait for a change of fortune from his will and pleaſure, he 
ſtruck out a new defign, and reſolved to owe his own greatneſs to no 
body but himſelf. For as he found he was repulſed in his pretenſions to 
the office of Licutznant-Cenecral, and that, to fow diſcord betwixt him 
and his iriends, it was fometimes given out, that the Duke of Lorrain, 
ſometimes that the King of Naverre, ſhould have it, he thought if he 
put himſelf at the head of the Hyg;n/s and Catholick malecontents, as 
the houſe of Montmorarcy and the Marthal Bel/-garde had done, he 
ſhould either have an ablolute power amongſt them, or oblige the King 
to grant him that by force, which he deſpaired of obtaining from his 
good-will and favour. Having given ſome hint of theſe great deſigns to 
Madam De Sauve, with whom he was paſſionately in love, though ſhe 
did not love him again; and ſhe having in ſome meaſure ſignified her 
ſuſpicions to the Queen Mother, his diſcontents increafed very much, by 
the harſh expreſſions and cold looks that he daily received. So that, be- 
ing forced to this violent reſolution by anger and diſdain, he raſhly deter- 
mined to abſent himſelf from court, and make himſelf the head of thoſe 
who had often courted and perſuaded him to it. But as he was a man 
of weak capacity, and more ready to undertake than able to manage ſo 
great an enterpriſe, this reſolution was executed ſo unſeaſonably, and 
with ſo little appearance of reaſon, that many ſuſpected it was a contri- 
vance agreed upon by the King his brother and the Queen Mother, that 
he ſhould pretend to be diſcontented and alienated from them, to deceive 
the Hugonots, and, under a colour of friendihip, to open a way to the ſup- 
preſſion and deſtruction of thoſe that were up in arms. But it is moſt 
certain (and I have heard it aftirmed by a perion who had ſilled the prin- 
cipal offices of the government, and was privy to the moſt ſecret deſigns 
that were then in agitation) that this manner of procecding was io far 
from being contrived by the King and Queen Mother, that, on the con- 
trary, it was ſo unexpected, and affected them fo much, that being, as 
it were, aſtoniſhed with the blow, they neglected no poſlible means, 
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1575- and reſolved to ſubmit to any indignity, how great ſocver, provided they 


could withdraw him from the faction, and reduce him to lus former duty 
and obedience. 

New the Duke of Alungon, having ſecretiy communicated his inten- 
tion of leaving the court to tome of his moſt intimate conſdente, went, 
on the fifteenth of S- epteinter into the Fanxbuurg of &. ZTrrccew, u nder 

etence of viſiting a certain lady, whom hc lov ed and enjoyed; and going 
into the houſe where the lived, about the clo'e of day-linht, whiilt his 
gentlemeri waited for him in the ſtreet, he went cut at a piivate beck gue 
on the other fide, which led into the Gelds, and being come tothe place 
where he was expected by thoie that vere privy to lis defign, he pre- 
ſently got on horicback, and with few atts dans, but very greet had, 
rode all night and arrived at Drum, a ci Ly under his command, wahore 
he publithed a declaration the next day; in which he ſet forth, that tlie 
reaions of his departure, were the unworthiy treat:nent thiat he and otlier 
great Lords of the kingdom had met with, who were kept in priſon 
without any fault or demerit, and the imminent ruin which he faw ready 
to ſall upon the nation, from the evil advice of the King's connieliors : 
Ex chorting all the good people of Hance to join with him to Procure a ge- 
neral —_— of the States, and by that means to alleviate the burdens 
tha: were unjuſtly laid upon many, to moderate the heavy taxes tha: 
were ſo 8 exacted, to regulate the abuſes in the courts 3 Juſtice, 
to eſtabliſh the liberty of con fcience that had been fo octen and fo ſo- 
lemnly promiſed to thoſe of the reformed religion, by many publick edicts, 
and to reſtore peace and  happinets to all degrees of men in the Kingdom: 
for which purpoſes, without offence to che King's Majeſty, he proteſted 
he was ready to ſhed tlie laſt drop of his blood, as he was in duty bound, 
by his affection to his country and the love that he bore to all good men. 
By which declaration, publiſhed particularly | in thoſe provinces S and cities 
that moſt abounded with Hugoncls, it was plain to be icen that he aſpired 
to the command of that party, which, by 12 authority of fo great a 
chief, and the number of his followers, who were many, vas like to be 
very much augmented both in ſtrength and reputation. 

When the Ning heard of his brother's departure, he diſpatched Luab- 
ves Gonzara, Duke of N. bern that very night, with fome horſe, to try 
if, by any poſſible means, they could take him : which not ſucceeding, 
on account of the great haſte that the Duke of Alencon made, and the 
advantage of io many hours, he being undetermined what to do in his 
own mind, called bis cabinet council t together on the 16th of Syprember 
at night, and began to conſider what meaſures were to be taken upon fo 
ſudden and unexpected an occaſion : in which conſultation, the Queen's 
opinion concurring with the King's inclination, and with the advice of 


the 
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the major part of the board, it was concluded, that, without regard to 1575- 


any conditions, how hard ſoever, they ſhould endeavour, by all 1 means, 
to divert the Duke of Alngon from bis new CQclign, and withdraw him 
from the commerce of thoſe turbulent people. For which purpoſe, 
though the King was a bitter enemy to the heads of the fe actions, and 
could not endure the Marſhals De C and Mentmorency, who were ſtill 
kept priſoners in the Boſlile; yot, to appeaſe and mollity his brother, at 
waudte inſtigation they had run into that rebellion, and to take avray ſuel 
trom the fire, they were both immediately ſet at liberty: the Queen in- 

tending to malte uſe of them as inſtruments of reconciliation with her 
jon, to whom the reſolved to go in perſon, imagining that no body couid 
have fo much power and influence over h: im, as the authority and careſſes 
of a mother, joined with ſuch artifices as ſhe uſed to practiſe, on all oc- 
caſions, with wonderful dexterity. | 

The Duke of Alingon was come into Poictan, where he was preſently 
joined by Monſicur De la Neve, Gilbert Sieur De Ventadiur, a nobleman 
of great diſtinction in Lian, and the Viſcount De Turenne, both allied 
to the Marſhal D Arwville; all * Hugo towns ſending to honour and 
acknowledge him, by meflages, full of duty and re! 50 eck. 

The Prince of Cend alſo (Who being joined with Prince C2/nir, upon 
the confines of Germany, had drawn together a powerſul army) ſhewed 
himſelf as ready and deſirous to obey him as the reſt. For as he knew 
his ambitious diſpoſition, and how much credit and reputation they 
ſhould gain by the name of the King's brother, he thought it would be 
imprudent to contend with him for. the firſt place, being aſſured, that 
though he bore the name of the principal, yet the real authority and 
command would ſtill continue in him, not only on account of the an- 
cient intereſt which he had with the Honor party, but becauſe thoſe 
ioreigzn troops were both paid and raiſed by his induſtry, fo that they 
acknowledged no ſuperior but him only, under whoſe conduct and au- 

ivices they bad taken up arms. Wherefore, to anticipate the inſtances, 
2 in a manner the very defires of the Duke of Algen, he declared 
him Captain-General of his party, and ſeemed to content himſelf with 
the title of his Lieutenant in the command of the foreign army: which 
now drawing near to the confines of Fance with fourteen thouſand 
S775 and German foot, three thouſand French harquebritors, and ſeven 
or eight thouſand Horſe, and apprehending too long a delay by the great- 
neſs o: hisarmy, the badne!s of the nods. 6 and the length of his march, 
he reſolved to iend Gillaume de Montmorancy, Sizur De Thzre, before him, 
with two thoutind Cerman horſe, two hundred gentlemen, and two 
tiiouſand foot of different nations, through Champagne, which is the 
Aaa 2 neareſt 
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1575. neareſt way, to join the Duke of Alengen, who, he thought, would 


have occaſion for preſent affiſtznce. 

Tyore entring the kingdom near Largres in Purgummdy, and then taking 
the neareſt way through Clompegar, endcavourtd to avoid any oppoſition 
from the Catholicks, by the {wiitnels of his march, and to pals the river 
Merne as ſoon as he could, where he ſhould be in fecu:ity. But being 
overtaken by the Duke of Cui, who, with his brother Ciorizs Duke of 
Mayenne, Armand Sicur Jie Biron, the Count De Relz, and a freſh 

werful army, followed him to intercept his paſſage, either the temerity 
of his ſoldiers, as he ſaid afterwards, or his own deſire to fight, prevailed 
upon him to ſtay near Dsrmans, and altered the thoughts of haſtening 
his march into a deſign of engaging the enemy. 'Thew ſorces indeed 
were very unequal, but thcir courage ardent and reſolute on both des: 
for the Duke of Guiſe had above a thouſand lances, two thouſand other 
horſe, with ten thouſand good Vene foot: whillt the toldiers of There 
were not only fatigued with the length of their march, but far inferior 
in number : and yet, though he might haye got to the river, which was 
not far off, by the favour of the woods, and have paſſed it at a ford called 
Le gue du Verger, he courageoutly faced about, and began a ſkirmiſh 
with the firſt Catholick troops led by Monſieur Fervaques, Field-Marthal, 


the Rhinegrave, and Monſicur De Biron. And, when he faw the ſkirmiſh 


ſucceeded proſperouſly, he drew up his forces in two diviſions, one of 
which was conducted by himſelf, the other by the Count De la Val, and 
made a fierce attack: and though the place, which was an open field, 
was very advantageous to thote that had the greater number, the event 
was uncertain for many hours, till the Duke ot Maycrme, with the van of 
the cavalry, and the Duke of Ge, with thoſe gentlemen that attended 
him in the main body, broke into the German horſe, who having nothing 
but piſtols to deſend themſelves againſt the violence and fuiy of the 
lances, were routed and trodden under foot, and ſlaughiered in a mi- 
ſerable manner. In this engagement all the Germans were utterly de- 
feated and cut to pieces kk mercy, by order of the commanders, 
except one troop of the Reiters, which, being placed in the rear, and ſee- 
ing the ſlaughter of the reſt, ſurrendered at diſcretion, and was ſpared 
rather by the wearineſs than pity of the conquerors. Colonel Stinc, the 


chief commander of the Germans, was flain, with many gentlemen of 


quality, Cl-rvant, a vaiiant leader of the Hugenets, taken priſoner, and 
There, paſſing the river with a ſc horie, faved himſelf by fight. Nor 
was the victory obtained by the Catholicks without blood ; for, beſides 
the loſs of an hun . ed and fiity of their beſt ſoldiers, the Duke of Gx 
himſelf, whilſt he warmly purſued the fugitives, who retreated fighting, 
was wounded in the leſt check by a harquebuſs ball, which left an ho- 


nourable 
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nourable ſcar, and afterwards entirely gained him the affections of all 1575. 
thoſe who were zealous for the Catholick religion, and honoured the 
mark that put them in mind of the blood he had ſhed, and the danger 
he had undergone, whilſt he bravely fought in perſon for the ſervice of 
the church of God. 

The news of this victory was carried to court by Monficur De Fer- 
waqies, Who, having leſt the field before the Duke of Gui was wounded, 
gave but a lame and imperfect account of the affair, yet much to his 
own advantage. But Pelicurt, the Duke of Guiſe's Secretary, arriving a 
few hours aiter, who brought word of his Lord being wounded, and 
many other particulars of that action, Fervagues was not only diſregarded 
by the King, but laughed at by the whole court, for endeavouring, by 
a falſe relation of the battle, to uſurp the honour of the day himſelt, 
which was due to the merit of thoſe that had purchafed it with their 
blood: upon which he thought himſelf very hardly uſed, conſidering the 
valcur that he had really ſhewn againſt the enemy, with whom he 

bravely began the engagement : and was excited by this and his natural 
inconſtancy, to join in the management of ſome new defigns, which in 
1 a few days after made a great diſturbance and commotion at court. 
| In the mean time the Queen Mother, attended by the Marſhals De 
| Ce and Monimorency, arrived at Champigry in Poiclou, to have an inter- 
view with the Duke of Anon; who was ſo elated with the great com- 
mand that he then had, and the near ſupport of a foreign army, which 
was already come to the confines of Bui gay, that ſhe, not being able to 
prevail upon him to agree to juch articles of peace as ſhe propc ed, at 
laſt procured a ceſſation of arms, about the end of Nevember, which was 
to continue for fix months; in which time ſhe not only hoped that the 
German army would dwindic avray, but alſo that the Duke of Alengen, 
who was of a fickle and inconſtant diſpoſition, might be perſuaded to a 
reaſonable and laſting peace. The conditions of the truce were, That the 
King ſhould pay a hundred and fixty thouſand ducats to the Prince of 
Conde and the Germans, provided they did not paſs the Rhine, nor enter 
the frontiers of Franc; that the cities of Angculiſine, Saum, Niere, 
Bourges, La Charite, and Mezieres, ſhould be aſſigned to the Frgroots 
and Politics, tor their fecurity ; which ſhould be immediately retored as 
{oon as the truce expircy, if a peace were not concluded in the mean 
time: That the King ſhould allow the Duke of Alengon a ſtipend ſuffi- 
cient to maintain a hundred gentlemen, a hundred Gens d'armes, a 
hundred harquebuſiers, and fifty $7, for the guard oi his own perion: 
That the deputies of the aſſociated provinces, and of the Pec/i7zc# and 
Hugonot Princes, ſhould come to Paris in January next, to treat about 
| conditions of peace; and in the mean time all acts of hoſtility ſhould 
; | ceale 
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575. ceaſe throughout the whole kingdorn. This truce was publiſhed about 
——— the 20th of Z:cember, but the conditions of it were not very punctually 
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obſerved : for Monſieur De Nici, Governor of Arvgerleſme, and Mon- 
fieur De Ifen guy, Governor of Þrorges, refuſed to reſign thoſe places 
to the Duke of Ang, pretending they could not be ſecure any where 
elſe, on account of the hated they had drawn upon themſelves in the 
{crvice of their King and religion. Pat the Queen (by whoſe directions, 
it was imagincd, the Governors had raiicd ibu difficulty) in lieu of thoſe 
wo cities, gave them $7. Angeli and Crgnec, places of much let: 
importance. Ard, on the other hand, the Prince of Cende and the Ger- 
manss, ſearing the fame thing wincu the King's party hoped, could not 
be prevailed upon not to enter the kingdom, knowing, that if their 
army lay idle and uncmployes, it would certainly moulder away and 
diſperſe. 

The Qucen Mother, therefore, leaving the Duke of Mantpenſer and 
the Marſhal De DMontmcrancy with her ton, to amuſe him with the 
thoughts of peace, returned, wich great haſte, to Paris, that ſhe might be 
preſent at the treaty with the Geputies, which was begun in Taruary, 


1576. one thoufard five hundred and teventy-iix, with confident hopes of 


bringing it to a happy concluſion. ' For the King was already much in- 
clincd to peace ; and the cabinet council, to deprive the rebels oi tlie 
perſen of ine Duke of Aleugen, and to deliver themſelves from the im- 
minent danger of a foreign army, were content that very ampie condi- 
ditions ſhould be granted; which afterwards they were reſolved to nulliſy, 
either by an aſſembly of the States, or tome other means. 

But whilft tlieſe negeciations were prolonged, by many demands and 
pretenſions of the malecontente, behold ! a new accident interfered, befure 
the accommodation vas concluded. For tlie King of Navarre, being 
now twenty-two years of age, naturally of a fpirited diſpœſitlon, and in- 
cited by ſo many examples, and the emulation of other Princes, not en- 
during to be coldly lool: ed upon and aimoit deſpiſed at court; whiilt che 
Duke of Ang: a vain, indiicreet man, and the Prince of Conde, his 
inferior boch in rank and ycars, arrogated to themicives the chief com- 


* 


mand of that paity which he ufcd to govern: and liis pirit not ſuffering 
him any longer to bear with the perverſencſs of hi; wic, which he was 
obliged to ditlembie, vhilſt he ſtaid at court; being eitner moved by fore 
ſecret and ſupernatural impulſe, or urged forward by his own inch ation, 
to a beginning that was attended with infiite faccets, he formed a reto- 
lution to leave the court, and retire to his government of Gurerzme, to try 
if he could ſccure that power to himfcli, which was likely to fall into the 
hands of the other diſcontented Princes. 

The difficulty was, how to put this deſign in execution; for he wa 


+ not 
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not only carefully watched by his guards, who, under a ſhew of doing 1576. 


bim honour, were rather his jailors, but even the neareſt attendants upon 
his perſon depended wholly upon the King and Queen Mother, who, 
kceping him in ſuſpence betwixt hope and fear, endeavoured to amuſe 
him with kind promiſes, and make him believe they deſigned to confer 
the poit of Licutenant-General upon him, which they dur!t not truſt a 
perion with of the Duke of Aengon's unſettled and inconſtant dityolition. 
But he being ſecretly informed by Dalelle, a Provencal lady, * one of 
the Queen's maids, whom he privately cnjoyed, and by Madame De Car- 
nadalit, wich whoꝛn he had a very great ntirnacy, that thy.e were but 
arts to buoy up his hopes, and keep him attached to the court, he refolved 
to try his fortune, knowing he fhou!d be aſſiſted and followed by D'Au- 
bigny and Armagiac, one a gentleman, the other grob of his bed- 
cham! er, tae only men that ed with him of his former liouſhold. 
But this not being altogether ſuflicicnit ſor the eſſecting of his purpoſe, 

22 took the opportr. aity that occaiion preiented, and communicated Eis 
tention to the Sieur De Feu, tdi whom, by a certain fy Mp2: ny 
of extraordinary ſpirit, he had contracted a familiar friendſhip; who, 
being highly ditguſted at the court, and a man of a reſtleſs temper, 
great fagacity, and courage, appro oved the reiciation, and ſecretly con- 
trived the manner and time of their efc: de. For which purpole they 
went out of the city on the 13th of F:iruary, with a few gentlemen and 
let vants, under a rr 0¹ hunting the ſtag, > diverſion which the 
ring of Navarre much de light ed in: and having got clear of thor guards, 
by one means or other, they paited the river, with tac utmoſt e- edition, 
beiow Py, and then changing their rout, inſtcad of procecding ta- 

wards the weſt, wy 9 turned to the ſouch, and av icin ne 
high roads, arrived at Acigem without the leaſt itop or delay: at Which 
place they ſtaid no longer than was neceſſiry to refreſh themſelves, be- 
tore they paſied the Loire at the bridge of Saumur : and having prevented 
any intelligence of their motions by ſo ſpeedy a journey, came, unex- 
pected, into Guye;me ; chere the King of Nevaorre, taking the advantage 
of his ſudden arrival, and the unceriainty of the people (who did not 
know whether he came as a {riend or an enemy to the King) proceeded 
with ſo much vigour and diipatch, that as he took them unprepared, he 
cave them no time either to arm or intorm chemiclVes of the truth : ſtil! 
making uie of his power as governor ior the King; and adding ſome 
force to that authority, he began to make hin'vi7 matter of the principal 
towns, calling in and gathering tog cher all fache as, out ci regard to the 
memory of his father, or his own late command, were willing to follow 
and depend upon him. 


This ſudden turn, at firſt indeed, not a little diiconcerted the King and 
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1576. Queen Mother, who, whilſt they laboured to remedy diforders, daily 


faw new and unexpected troubles ſpringing up. Yet, when they were 
recovered from their ſhock, they began to hope they thould reap both 
ſatisfaction and advantage from it, concluding, that a multiplicity of 
heads would create diſcord and emulation amongſt the malecontents : 
which would jo weaken their power and divide them into fo many par- 
ties, every one of which would be governed by ſeparate intereits, that at 
laſt they would be unable to ſupport themſelves. Upon this confidera- 
tion, and becauſe they would not appear dejected at fo croſs an event, 
they ſeemed fo overjoyed at the King of Navarre's departure, that many 
thought he was induced to take this ſtep by the perſuaſion of Ferwvagues, 
who acted that part rather in obedience to the orders and directions of 
the Queen herſelf, than out of any real concern or regard that he had 
for the welfare and advancement of that Prince. Which was the more 
firmly believed by ſeveral, who did not know the bottom of the affair, 
when they faw Fervaques forſake that party a little while after, and return 
to his duty. But I have ſince heard Monſieur Fervagues himſelf aftirm, 
that the reaſon of his ſo ſuddenly changing his fide again, was, becauſe 


he taw the King of Navarre was forced to ſuffer himſelf to be governed 


by thoſe who were of the oldeſt ſtanding in the faction, and that many 
were put over his own head, who were neither fo warm in his intereſt, 
nor of equal rank or abilities: whertas he expected to have had the ſe- 
cond place in command, as one that had run the fame riſk, and expoſed 
himſelf to equal danger. 

But it is certain, that this refolution of the King of Navarre produced 
an effe& not much unlike what the King and Queen hoped : for though 
it was probable that it would at firſt add great weight to the Higonot 
faction, to which he had joined himſelf by a publick declaration, letting 
forth, that his converſion to the Catholick religion, four years before, 
had been forced and extorted from him, by the imminent terror of a cruel 
death: yet it was the occaſion that the Duke of Alengon, being now in a 
manner eclipſed by the luſtre of the Prince of Cond? and the King of 
Nuvarre, who, on account of the ancient confidence which the people 

ſed in them, were in greater eſteem and reputation, more eaſily con- 
ſented to the concluſion of a peace, being aware, that the real and eſſen- 
tial authority would be transferred to them, whilſt he only enjoyed the 
title and appearance of it. For the King of Nevorre, having affumed 
the command of Guyezne, and the protection of the Rochellers, with their 
own confent and approbation : and, on the other hand, the Prince of Cords 
commanding the forcign army, the Duke of Aleugon had no power but 
what they pleaſed to allow him: and though they ſeemed to honour him 
very highly, as the King's brother, yet in all other things they reſerved to 

themſelves 


&® 
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themſelves not only the privilege of determining, but the power of exe- 1576. 
cuting, and leit him nothing in fact but the weak dependance of ſome few ——< 
malecontents. 

In the mean time the German army marched toward Burgundy : 
againſt which, as the Duke of Guiſe was not yet recovered from the 
wound that he had received on his face, Charl's Duke of Mayenne ad- 
vanced with the King's forces; but being much inferior to the enemy in 
ſtrength, he ſtill encamped in very ſtrong places, or the ſuburbs of cities, 
infeſting and ſpoiling the roads, which of themfelves were very rough in 
that ſevere ſeaſon, ſo to hinder their march, and prevent them from 
taking any town of importance. By which way of proceeding, the Prince 
of Conde daily either ſuſtained ſome inconveniency in his quarters, or 
ſuſfered fome lots in the foraging parties that he ſent out; and being 
very much annoyed both by the hail and ſnow, which fell in vaſt quan- 
tities, he was obliged to move ſlowly, and in cloſe order, endeavouring 
to fatisfy the greedineſs, and relieve the wants of his ſoldiers, by the pil- 
lage of the weakeſt places. And as he plainly ſhewed his great genius, 
by being able, at ſo tender an age, to conduct an army, compoſed of dif- 
ferent and unruly people, and to keep it, contrary to cuſtom, in ſtrict 
obedience to military diſcipline : fo likewiie the care and prudence of the 
Duke of Mayenne was very remarkable ; who, being not much older, 
ſpared no pains, nor declined any hardthips in fo ſharp a ſeaſon, either in 
his own perſon or in his ſoldiers, but ſtill kept cloſe to the foreign army, 
and attended them with fo much vigilance and circumſpection, that, ex- 
cept ſome few open places which were abandoned, no city nor walled 
town felt the miſeries and calamities of the German incurſions. It hap- 
pened one night, after he had given orders to march away from a place 
where his army was quartered, to prevent the enemies advancing, that 
ſome companies of foot, diſcouraged not only by the exceeding darkneſs 
of the night, but by a very heavy ſtorm of hail, ſnow, and rain together, 
refuſed to follow the reſt of the troops that marched orderly under their 
colours, with infinite patience. When this was reported to the Duke, he 
cauſed the whole army to make a halt, and ordered the cavalry to cut the 
mutineers to pieces, and had it immediately executed. By which he 
re-eſtabliſhed the diſcipline in his army, that, according to the cuſtom of 
civil wars, was now very much relazed and diffolved ; and at the fame 
time gave a ſpecimen of that ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, which he ever after 
conſtantly practiſed, in all his military commands. | 
Y But neither the valour of the General, nor the diſcipline of his army, 

' could abſolutely hinder the progreſs of the Germans, with ſo manifeſt an 
| inferiority of ſtrength : fo that, notwithſtanding all impediments and de- 
lays, they at laſt joined the Duke Ly * about the beginning of March, 
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1576. in the confines of Bowurbonnors ; who having reviewed the a 
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rmy, which 


g be found amounted to the number of thirty-five thouſand effective men, 


went to Moulins, where, with the Prince of Conde, Monſieur De la Noiie, 
the deputies of the King of Navarre, and the Marſhal D'Anulte, he 
began to conſult what was moſt to be done. The commiſſioners 
appointed for the treaty of peace being likewiſe returned from court, and 
the Marſhal of Mont „the Duke of Montpenfier, and Monſieur 
De Belkeure, being there on the King's part, both ſides conſented, though 
with ſeparate views, and upon different motives, to the concluſion of a 
peace: which was oppoſed indeed by the Marſhal D' Anville ; who hav- 
ing already obtained his brother's liberty, and firmly eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in the t of doc, was not willing to be reduced, by an ac- 
commodation, to that ſtate, from which he had delivered himſelf, partly 
by art and partly by force : yet the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Conde, who were not pleaſed to ſee the Duke of Alengon thruſt himſelf 
into that poſt, which they uſed formerly to enjoy, and thought it hard 
that he ſhould reap the fruits of their paſt and preſent labours, were de- 
ſirous that the agreement might be concluded; by which means, when 
he was returned to court, and into his brother's favour, the chief power 
and command of that party would be veſted in them again ; apprehending 
that as by his continuing with them, he was of much prejudice to their 
authority, and alſo greatly obſtructed the execution of ſome important 
deſigns : fo if, on the other fide, he ſhould obtain the command of the 
Catholick army from his brother, he would give them many opportuni- 
ties to advance and eſtabliſh themſelves by his want of experience. Where- 
fore their own inclinations, and the temper of the Duke of Alengon, pre- 
vailing over the opinions of others, it was at laſt reſolved, that they ſhould 
propoſe the particulars of their demands to the King, and if they were 
accepted, to conclude a peace; but if they were rejected, reſolutely to 
continue the war. 

The terms which they inſiſted upon, were very high and exorbitant: 
but the King's inclination, and the defire of the council to obtain a peace, 
made them determine to comply with them; not only to free themſelves 
from the imminent danger of a foreign army, but to put an end to thoſe 
inſupportable expences, which, now the finances were exhauſted, all fell 
upon the miſerable and impoveriſhed eſtates of the ſubjects, and to get 


quit of thoſe hardſhips and inquietudes which both the bodies and minds 


of the people in general had fo long endured. The Queen, therefore, 
being very well fatisfied within herſelf of the King's defire, and having 
penetrated to the bottom of his intentions, by many probable conjectures, 
came in perſon, according to her cuſtom, to the Duke of Alengons camp; 
where, after ſome little difpute, ſhe agreed to the conditions of peace, 

which 
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ſeventy-three articles, and folemnly publiſhed on the 14th of May. 
This was the fifth peace concluded with the Hugonors ; by which, 
after the accuſtomed clauſes, relating to the approbation and oblivion of all 
that was paſt, a full liberty of conſcience, and the free exerciſe of their 
religion, without ion of times or places, was granted to the Hugo- 
nots, with a power of erecting ſchools or colleges, of calling ſynods, of 
ing matrimony, and adminiſtring the ſacraments, with the ſame 
freedom as was allowed to the Catholicks. All perſons of the reformed 
religion were permitted to execute any employments or offices, and to 
enjoy any dignities of what quality ſoever, without that diſtinction and 
precedence of the Catholicks which had formerly been obſerved : a pro- 
miſe was made, to ſettle a court of juſtice in every parliament, half of 
which ſhould be of one, and half of & other religion, to determine the 
cauſes of the Hugonats. Eight towns were granted to the Princes for their 
ſecurity, till the articles were fully and perfectly performed; namely, Beau- 
caire and Aiguemorte, in Languedee ; Perigueux and Le Mas de Verdun, in 
Guyenne ; Noyon and Serves, in Dauphine ; Iſoire, in Auvergne ; and Seine 
la grand Tour, in Provence. The ſentences againſt La Male, the Count 
De Coconas, the Admiral De C:hgny, Briquemaut, Cavagnes, Montgomery, 
and Montbrun, were revoked and declared null, and that no fault ſhould 
ſhould be imputed to the Vidame of Chartres and Beauvais, for having 
ated or contracted any agreement with the Queen of England: for 
the Duke of Alengon's apennage, as they call the maintenance that is al- 
lowed to the King's ſons and brothers, they aſſigned Berry, Touraine, and 


the duchy of Anjou, three of the greateſt and mot fertile countries in all 


France, beſides an annual penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns. To 
the Prince of Conde, they allotted the government of P:cardy ; and for his 
ſecurity the city of Peronne, a very ſtrong place near the fea. To Prince 
Caſimir, the principality of Chaſteau Thierry, a pention of fourteen thouſand 
crowns, the command of a hundred lances, and the full diſcharge of all 
the arrears due to the German army, which amounted to twelve hundred 
thouſand ducats. To the Prince of Orange, the reſtitution of all thoſe 
ſtates that he uſed to poſſeſs in the kingdom of France, which, for rebel- 
lion, had been taken from him, by the ſentence of parliament, and added 
to the King's revenues. Finally, an aſſembly of the States was promiſed 
within fix months, which was to repreſent the grievances of the ſubjects 
eſty, and conſult of proper remedies for them: which condition 
being propoſed by the Princes, to put a better gloſs upon their cauſe, and 
to make themſelves popular, was wiilingly granted by the King, as a 
convenient way of diflolving and diſannulling the articles agreed upon: 
which, with many other leſs conſiderable, but not leſs unreaſonable and 

B b b 2 exorbitant, 


"4 
which were ratified in a decree by the King in parliament, conſiſting of 1876. 
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1576. exorbitant, being made known to thoſe of the Catholick party, exaſ- 


———perated the greateſt part of them to ſuch a degree, that they not only 


murmured openly againſt the King himſelf, as one that had loſt all fpirit, 
and enervated himſelf by the pleaſures of the court; and the Queen 
Mother, as if ſhe had diſhonoured the Majeſty of religion, and endan- 
gered the welfare of the whole kingdom, to ſave her fon the Duke of 
Alengon : but many were already diſpoſed to riſe, and would have taken 
arms, to put an end to a peace, which was generally eſteemed fo ſhame- 
ful and unjuſt, that it ought not to be kept : if they had not foon atter 
been given to underſtand, that the King and Queen had conſented to 
that in words, which they were reſolved not to obterve in their actions, 
only to recover and draw the Duke of Alengan back to court. For the 
foreign army being immediately diſmiſſed, by having 29 ſome of the 
arrears to Prince Caſimir, and given him ſecurity tor the reſt, partly by 
pawning jewels, and partly by the Duke of Lorrain engaging his word: 
and having exactly performed all the things promiſed to the Duke of 
Alengon, none of the other articles were obſerved either to the Hugn:7s 
in general, or to the King of Nævarre and the Prince of Conde in parti- 
cular : on the contrary, by the King's permiſſion and tacit conſent, the 
aſſemblies of the Hugonots were every where grievouſly inſulted and di- 
ſturbed ; the government of Picardy was not given to the Prince of Conde, 
nor the city of Peronne aſſigned to him: the courts of juſtice, which were 
to be eſtabliſhed in the parliaments, were deferred, upon ſeveral pretences : 
and of fo many counſellors, which were to have been elected, the King 
named only Arenes, one of the deputies that had been employed in ne- 
gociating the peace, to be Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, whom 
they refuſed to admit, with which the King did not ſeem to be at all 
diſpleaſed. Theſe things plainly diſcovered the King's inclinations, and 
ſatisfied thoſe Catholicks, who judged of ſtate affairs without paſſion or in- 
tereſt ; all ſuch as were friends to peaceable meaſures being now diſpoſed 
to wait for the iflue of the States-General, which the King had ſummoned 
to meet at Blais, on the 15th of November. But the Lords of Gurſe, who 
were not tardy in taking hold of any occaſion to augment their own great- 
neſs, and to ſecure the ſtate of that religion which was fo intimately con- 
nected with their intereſts, eagerly embraced fo fair an o nity, and 
began ſecretly to promote a league amongſt the Catholicks, in all the 
provinccs of the kingdom, under a pretence of oppoſing the progreſs and 
eſtabliſhment of hereſy, which was ſo fully authorized and confirmed 
the articles of peace : but, in reality, to reduce the forces of the Catholick 
party into one arm and compact body, which they might make uſe of, 
as occaſion ſerved, for their own ſecurity, and to ſtrengthen that faction 
of which they were the principals. 


Henry 
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Henry Duke of Guije, Charles Duke of Mayenne, and Lewis Cardinal 1576. 
of Guiſe, their third brother, were left not only heirs to their father's ———— 


greatneſs and reputation, and in poſſeſſion of the government and com- 
mand of the Catholick party, but had alfo, by their own valour and me- 
rit, acquired a wonderful degree of popularity, partly by their liberal and 
popular behaviour, partly by the care and zeal which they ſhewed, in 
preferring the protection and maintenance of their religion to all other 
conſiderations whatſoever. Theſe brothers, together with the Duke and 
Chevalier D' Aumale, the Duke D'Elbeuf, the Duke De Merceur, with 
his brothers (all of the fame houſe of Lorrain, and nearly allied to the 
King) were yet fo tranſported, when they ſaw a peace concluded contrary 
to their expectation, and ratified with articles ſo prejudicial and pernicious 
to the Catholick religion, and to the credit and power of their party, that 
they could not help ſhewing their anger and reſentment, and began to 
entertain ſtrong ſuſpicions of the King's deſigns ; concluding, that a Prince, 
of to brave and warlike a diſpoſition, would never have ſuffered the te- 
merity of his ſubjects to reduce him to ſuch odious and ſhameful condi- 
tions, if he did not conceal tome deeper and more weighty reſolutions in 
his breaſt. So that though the King, by means of the Queen Mother 
and others, whom they mutually confided in, gave them to underſtand, 
that his intention was to break, or at leaſt to moderate thoſe conditions, 
by the aſſembly of the States at B/ozs ; and that he had conſented to ſuch 
diſhonourable terms, only to deprive the Hugonots of fo powerful a ſup- 
port as the Duke of Alengon's name; but that he would remedy all by 

and opportune meaſures : yet thoſe Princes were not altogether 
fatisfied, but grew daily more ſuſpicious, as they penetrated farther into 
the ſecret, by various circumſtances and conjectures ; and being likewiſe 
highly offended at the King's decree, by which he took away the power, 
in appearance, from all, but in effect from them alone, of procuring fa- 
vours for the followers and dependants of the Catholick party, they 
greatly miſtruſted his good-will toward them, and reſolved either to take 
that opportunity of ettabliſhing their power, or elſe, by dint of oppoſi- 


tion, to hinder thoſe deſigns which the King formed in his own mind: 


and for this purpoſe, to collect all their followers and adherents into 
one only and well united body, drawing together and conſolidating that 
power, which, though vaſt and enormous, was yet ſpread and diſperſed, 
like blood in the veins, through all parts of the kingdom. And becauſe 
the preſent fituation of affairs afforded them a wonderful opportunity of 


conciliating the affections of people to themſelves, by ſpecious and honour- 


able pretences, of intimidating the fearful into a compliance with their 
defires, and of enflaming the reſentment of ſuch as were out of humour, 
and diſcontented at the concluſion of the peace, they began to work upon 
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penances, and other ſpiritual exerciſes, under the 


and better acquainted with the deſigns of the principals, to ſow the ſeeds 
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1576. the Parifians and Picards, the former, as people that had been at all 


times zealous for the preſervation of the Catholick religion ; the latter, 
as terrified at the of being under the command of the Prince of 
Conde, to whom the „ b 
The of meeting together, and ing intelligence with one an- 
other, — opened to them by the King's own inſtitution; who, being 
either moved with a ſenſe of religion, by the admonitions and writings of 
Father Bernard Caſtor, a Jeſuit, and many other pious men of that and 
other orders, or to cover and conceal thoſe ſecret intentions, which he 
had reſolved upon for the courſe of his future government, had ſet up 
ſeveral fraternities, which, under various names and different habits, met 
together, upon days of devotion, to ſpend their time in proceſſions, prayers, 
ous pretence of ap- 
peaſing the divine wrath, imploring a remedy for their preſent diviſions 
and calamities, and of procuring unity, peace, and concord amongſt all 
the people of the kingdom. By which means the Catholicks did not 
only freely meet together, in all places, but alſo found ſufficient matter 
and opportunity to diſcourſe of the preſent affairs, and to bewail the mi- 
ſerable condition to which the crown was reduced, by civil diſcord and 
the increaſe of hereſy : from which lamentations, as they naturally pro- 
ceeded to talk of the adminiſtration of the government, it was eafy for 
thoſe brethren themſelves, and perhaps for others that were more 


and lay the foundation of that league, which had fo near a connection with 
that devout purpole, for which the Catholicks aſſembled themſelves in 
all parts. 

This practice was firſt ſet on foot in Picardy, by James Sieur D' Hu- 
mieres, Governor of Peronue, Montdidier, and Rye: who, being a man 
of great riches and intereſt in thoſe parts, and, for ſome private reaſons, 
an enemy to the houſe of Mcnimorency, and conſequently to the Prince 
of Conde, Whoſe authority he could not endure, and whoſe greatneſs he 
dreaded, for fear of being removed from his places and employments, 
began, by means of thoſe aſſemblies, which were no leſs frequent there 
than in other places, to exhort the inhabitants of Peronne not to ſuffer 
their town to be made the neſt and receptacle of herefy, nor to let that 
fire be kindled in their boſom, which, probably, in time would inflame 
their whole country, and conſume all the other parts of France: he re- 
preſented to them, that the firſt day of the Prince's admiflion, would be 
the laſt of their liberty : tor it they became ſubject to the tyranny of ſe- 
ditious men, and foreigners, they could not poſſibly any longer enjoy 
their eſtates, their houſes, wives, nor their very children; all which 
would fall a prey to the avarice and cruelty of their maſters. He added, 


that 
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that they could expect nothing but miſchief, what courſe ſoever things 1 576. 
took: for if the Hugonots prevailed, they would certainly be expoſed to 
the ſlavery of the Engliſb, with whom it was known the Prince had 

made an agreement to give them towns and fortreſſes in Picardy. And 
though the Catholicks d get the upper hand, they were to look for 
nothing but long ſieges, with all the other miſeries and calamities of 

war and famine ; ſince he was fo earneſt to poſſeſſion of that govern- 

ment for no other reaſon, but, by the help of its ſtrength, to make the 

laſt effort to repair his ruined fortune. 'The people, being moved by theſe 
plauſible reaſons, and the inhabitants of Mamdidier, Roye and Dorlans, 

their neighbours, being likewite difpoſed to do the ſame, they conſented 
to make a league amongſt themſelves, to hinder the Prince from taking 
poſſeſſion of that place, and of the government of P:cardy, and to main- 
tain and preſerve the Catholick religion in their province. Nor was this 
practice leſs advanced in the city of Paris, where the zeal of the com- 
mon people in matters of religion, and the open enmity which they had 
at all times profeſſed againſt the Hugonots, afforded them a very fair 


nity of fomenting thoſe deſigns : ſo that there being many of 
counſellors and eſchevins, or ſheriffs of the city, and not a few of reli- 
gious orders, who artfully laboured to promote the league in thoſe meet- 
ings and fraternities, a great number of perſons, of every quality and de- 
gree, were already united, by a ſtrict oath, in the bond of that affociation. 
The example of the Picards and Pariſians was followed by the nobility 
of Poiftou and Touraine, as neareſt to thoſe places poſſeſſed by the Hu- 
gonots, and more expoſed to the imminent danger of their tyranny : and 
being headed by Lewis de la Tremoiitlle, Duke of Thowars, a nobleman of 
vaſt intereſt, great family and reputation, but of a turbulent and reftleſs 
diſpoſition, they were already united and affociated, drawing after them 
not only the greater part of ihe clergy, but alſo numbers of the com- 
monalty : nor did the other provinces want either heads to introduce, or 
diſpoſiti to receive, the ſame confederacy; which being propoſed 
by men of great ſubtlety and authority, under a ſpecious name and ap- 
pearance, eaſily gained credit even amongſt the wiſeſt, and ſpread won- 
derfully through all the cities and provinces. 
The form of the league and covenant, which was to be ſubſcribed by 
all thoſe that conſented to it, was this: 


« In the name of the moſt holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 

« Ghoſt, our only true God, to whom be glory and honour. 
« The covenant of the Princes, Lords, and Gentlemen of the Catholick 
e religion, ought to be, and is made, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
la of God in its priſtine ſtate, and to reſtore and ſettle his holy ſervice 
e according 
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according to the form and manner of the catholick, apoſtolick Noman 


church, abjuring and renouncing all errors contrary to it. 

« Secondly, For the preſervation of King Henry, the third of that 
name, and his ſucceſſors the moſt Chriſtian Kings, in the ſtate, ho- 
nour, authority, duty, ſervice, and obedience due to them from their 
ſubjects, as it is contained in thoſe articles that ſhall be preſented to 
him in the aſſembly of the ſtates, which he ſwears and promiſes to 
obſerve at the time of his conſecration, with a ſolemn promiſe not to 
do any thing againſt that which ſhall be ordained and eſtabliſhed by 
them. | 

« Thirdly, To reſtore to the provinces of this kingdom, and to thoſe 
other ſtatcs which are ſubject to it, all thoſe ancient rights, pre-emi- 
nencies, liberties, and privileges which were enjoyed in the time of 
Ckotrs, the firſt Moſt Chriſtian King, or even better and more benefi - 
cial, if ſuch can be found, under the ſaid protection. 

« In cafe there be any impediment, oppoſition, or rebellion againſt 
that which is aforeſaid, be it from whom it will, or proceed it from 
whenceſoever it may: thoſe that enter into this covenant, ſhall be 
bound and obliged to employ their lives and fortunes, to punith, cha- 
ſtile, and proſecute all ſuch as attempt to diſturb or hinder it, and ſhall 
never deſiſt from their endeavours, till the aforeſaid things be actually 


perfected and compleated. 


« Incaſe any of the confederates, their friends, vaſſals, or dependants, 
be oppreſſed, moleſted, or queſtioned for this cauſe, be it by whom i: 
will, they ſhall be bound to employ their perſons, goods, and eſtates, 
to take revenge upon thoſe that thall have ſo moleſted them, either by 
way of juſtice or force, without any exception of perſons whatſoever. 
« If it ſhall come to pals, that any man, after having united himſelf 
by oath to this confederacy, ſhould deſire to depart from it, or ſeparate 
himſelf, upon any excuſe or pretence (which God forbid) ſuch viola- 
tors of their own conſciences ſhall be puniſhed, both in body and goods, 
by all means that can be thought of, as enemies to God, and rebels and 
diſturbers of the publick peace: neither ſhall ſuch revenge ever be 
imputed to the aforeſaid aſſociates, nor they be liable to be queſtioned 
for it, either in publick or in private. 

The faid affociates ſhall likewiſe ſwear to yield ready obedience and 
faithful ſervice to that head which ſhall be deputed : to follow and 
obey him, and to lend all help, council, and aſſiſtance, as well for the 
entire conſervation and maintenance of this league, as for the ruin of 
all that ſhall oppoſe it, without partiality or exception of perſons : and 
thoſe that ſhall fail, or depart from it, ſhall be puniſhed by the authority 
of the head, and according to his orders, to which every confederate 
ſhall be oblized to ſubmit himſelf. « All 


all thoſe in one 
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« All the Catholicks of the ſeveral cities, towns, and villages, ſhall 1576. 
be ſecretly admoniſhed and warned by the particular governors f 
« places, to enter into this league, and to concur in the providing of 
« men, arms, and other neceſſaries, every one according to his condition 
ec and ability I ; 

« All the confederates ſhall be prohibited from ſtirring up any diſ- 

« cord, or entering into any diſpute amongſt themſelves, without leave of 
« the head, to whoſe arbitrement all diſſenſions ſhall be referred; as alfo 
<« the determining of all differences as well in matters of as ho- 
« nour, and all of them ſhall be obliged to ſwear in this manner and 
form following: 

0 I fivear by God the Creator (laying my hand upon the holy Goſpel) 

« and on pain of excommunication and eternal damnation, that I enter 
« into this holy Catholick league, according to the form of that writing 
„which has now been read unto me; and that I do faithfully and fin- 
« cerely enter into it, with a determination either to command, or obey 
and ſerve, as I ſhall be appointed; and I iſe, u my life and 
« honour, to continue in it to the laſt drop of my blood, and not to de- 


«© part from, or tranſgreſs it for or upon any pretence, 
* excuſe, or occaſion whatſoever.” | 


Copies of this writing (which was fo artfully drawn up by the Lords 
of Guiſe, that, whilſt it made a ſhew of obedience and 1 4 * the 
King, in reality it took away all authority and obedience him, to 
confer it upon the head of their union) were very induſtriouſly diſperſed, 
by the hands of cautious, diſcreet men, and ſuch as were ſtrictly engaged to 
them: ſo that it began to ſpread by little and little in every place, whilſt the 
original did not appear: by which means it made a very great, but ſecret 
progreſs, becauſe cuſtom had already diſpoſed the minds of people to 
a defire of novelties : fo that they very eaſily, and in a ſhort time, united 
body, who either out of zeal for religion, private intereſt 
er dependency, deſire of change, or hatred to the Hugonot Princes, thought 
it neceſſary to bind themſelves together in this league and confederacy. 
But as it behoved them to provide money, for the ſupport and maintenance 
of that united body, and to find out ſome protector, of great power and 
authority, to ſhelter and defend it from the reſentment of the King : the 


Lords of Guiſ turning their eyes out of the kingdom, thought, that both 
for their own fake and that of religion, it was as lawful for them to apply 
to 


foreign Princes for their favour and aſſiſtance, as it had been for the 
Hugonots to require aid from the Queen of England and the Proteſtant 
Princes : they therefore began ſecretly to treat at Rome for protection, 
and in Sparn for men ang money, — WR any averſeneſs 
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1576. to their requeſts in either place. For the Pope, being diſpleaſed at, and 


apprehenſive of, the peace concluded with the Hugonots, willingly liſtened 
to ſuch meaſures as would conduce to prevent their eſtabliſhment : and 
his Catholick Majeſty, now grown jealous that the deſigns of the Duke 
of Al:ngon would at laſt break out upon Flanders, and that the King, to 

uench the fire in his own houſe, would be content to have it kindled in 
x of his neighbour, willingly concurred to foment thoſe that endea- 
voured to renew the wars in France; hoping the diſcords in that kingdom 
might one day give him an opportunity of attempting ſome grand detign, 
and in the mean time ſerve to keep peace and quietneſs in his own do- 
minions, 

Nicholas de Pellzve, an old dependant on the houſe of Guiſe, negociated 
the intereſts of this union at Rome, which was favourably looked upon 
by Gregory the thirteenth, a man of great candour and goodneſs, but of 
a facile diſpoſition, as it breathed nothing but faith, religion, charity, 
zeal for the publick correction and retormation of abuſes; though 
in reality, there was a conſiderable mixture of private intereſt and reſent- 
ment in it : which not being altogether unknown at the court of Rome, 
many that reaſoned upon ſo new and vaſt a deſign, aſcribed the cauſe of 
it to the ambition that the Lords of Gui]/? had to govern the King, who 
ſeemed defirous to rule as he pleated, without their aſſiſtance or advice: 
others gave the thing another turn, and attributed it to their deſire of pre- 
ſerving their own greatneſs, which they had been fo long in building up, 
and with ſo much labour and application. There were ſome who went 
{till further, perhaps out of the il|-will they bore to that party, and ac- 
cuſed the heads of it, of ſecretly aiming at greater ends : which, whether 
true or falſe, were afterwards faid to be the depoſing of the King himſelf, 
as a diflolute, incapable, mean-ſpirited man, and in time to transfer the 
crown to the Houſe of Guiſe, which ſome did not ſcruple openly to affirm, 
was deſcended in a right line from Charlemagne. But whether this laſt 
deſign was indeed projected from the beginning, or took birth from the 
events and opportunities that afterwards happened, is not fo evident ; 
for as it was publiſhed and exaggerated by the Hugonots, fo it was cloſe! 
concealed and conſtantly diſavowed by the GuzfJces. But they themſelves 
could not deny, that the two great and powerful motives for proceeding in 
this manner, were, firſt, becauſe they were diſcontented that they had 
not the ruling and management of the preſent King, as they had of Charles 
and Francis his immediate predeccſſors; and in the next place, the am- 
bition they had of prefiding over the Catholick party, which had been 
founded long before by their anceſtors, and increaſed and confirmed by 


themſelves. They likewite thought it abiolutely neceſſary to oppoſe the 


King's endeavours to free himſelf from the yoke of factions, as they 
plainly 
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plainly faw ſuch a ſort of proceeding tended to their utter ruin. Theſe 1 576. 
intereſts, which could not be wholly concealed from the Pope (as the 
court of Rome is very ſagacious and quick-fighted in penetrating to the 
bottom of things) made him extremely cautious in determining upon 
any thing, though the apparent neceſſity of maintaining the Catholick 
religion urged him to give his conſent. 

But whilft the approbation of this league was follicited at Rome, and 
the Pope was dubious, though in ſome meaſure inclincd to it, the affair 
did not meet with much oppoſition in the court of Si; as the propo- 
ſals were ſuch as his Catholick Majeſty ought rather to have wiſhed for, 
and that the league would put itſelf under his protection, than wait to 
be long intreated to comply with what they fo earneſtly defired: for it 
not only effectually fecured his own dominions, but gave him a fair oppor- 
tunity of adding to them, and would at leaſt keep the King of France's 
power divided and employed, with which the crown of Spain had had fo 
long and obſtinate contentions. 

Theſe practices, eſpecially ſuch as were carried on in Fance, were 
not unknown to the King ; for he was told of them by the Queen Mo- 
ther and others of his moſt faithful friends: nay, the Count De Nera 
had particularly acquainted him, that Monſieur De Vius was negociating 
that confederacy in Provence : and the Prince of Conde, by means of the 
Sieur De Montaut, had informed him of the union of thoſe in Poicion. 
At the fame time one Nicbalas David, an advocate of the Pariſian par- 
liament, was ſeized, as he was going to Rome, whither he confeſſed he 
was ſent by the Lords of GuzJe to negociate that affair: upon which the 
Hugonots diſperſed certain writings, that, under the title of a commiſſion 
given to him, contained the deſigns of the Catholick league, and their 
intention to poſſeſs themſelves of the crown; but fo full, for the moſt 
part, of ftrange and incoherent things, that they were generally believed 
to have been maliciouſly forged and ſpread to diſcredit the Lords of Ce, 
and to render them odious and ſuſpected: who did not only abſolutely 
deny the contents of thoſe commiſſions, and look upon David as a fool 
and a madman, if indeed he had any fuch writings about him, but cauſed 
them to be anſwered by ſome of their party, ſhewing many things in 
them to be abſurd, and without any appearance of truth. This report, 
however, being generally eſteemed falſe, did not create fo ſtrong a ſuſ- 
picion in the King, as the intelligence which he received from Monfieur 
De St. Geart, his reſident Ambaſſador at the court of Stain; who in- 
formed him, that he had diſcovered, that ſome French Catholick confede- 
rates were very buſy in negociating ſome ſecret affairs in that court. But, 
whether the King could not at the ſame time provide againſt ſo many diſ- 
orders as daily ſprung up, in the midſt of diſcord and confuſion, and 
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e; or whether he 
was fo full of his ſecret defigns and preparations for his future 
ings, and made light of * dangers, as he thought he ſhould 
cut off all thoſe plots and conſpiracies at one blow: whichloever of theſe 
cauſes it was, it is moſt certain, that though the King knew of all theſe 
practices, he was ſo far from oppoſing or hindering them, that he ſeemed 
not diſpleaſed to fee one faction fo furiouſly contending with the other, 
as he thought they would both ſuffer ſo much by it, that he ſhould be- 
come ſole arbiter betwixt them, and enjoy the fruits of that weakneſs 
which they muſt of neceſſity bring upon themſelves, by falling upon 
each other in fo violent a manner. He likewiſe imagined, that fo high 
and general a reſentment in the Catholicks, afforded him a handle to 
break the conditions of peace ed to the Hugonats, and make the 
world believe, at the fame time, that he did not do it by choice, or becauſe 
he had ſo intended from the beginning; but becauſe of the general diſ- 
content of his loyal ſubjects, to whoſe welfare he was obliged to attend, as 
a good maſter and tender father, and to conſult their benefit and inclina- 
tions, rather than indulge the humours of thoſe that were rebellious and 
difobedient. For theſe reaſons he not only tolerated the continuation of 
thoſe intrigues in favour of the league, but by ambiguous actions, dark 
hints, and anſwers that admitted of ſeveral interpretations, he almoſt 
made it believed that all this was done by his order and permiſſion. 

But if the King was reſolved not to obſerve the articles of agreement, 


and to take that opportunity of breaking them, the King of Navarre and 


the Prince of Cond were much more diſpoſed to do the fame : for having 
thruſt the Duke of Alengon out of their faction, they were ready to lay 
hold of any occafion that offered to renew the war, by which they hoped 
to eſtabliſh their own greatneſs. Wherefore the King of Navarre, hav- 
ing complained to the King and Queen Mother, that his intereſts were 
utterly forgotten in the conditions of peace: and the Prince of Conde, 
that he was not yet in poſſeſſion either of the government of Picardy, or the 
city of Peronne : whilſt the King ſtill interpoſed delays and impediments, 
and at laſt referred the whole to the determination of the ſtates ; they 
now took this © nity, which the forming of the league afforded, and 
redoubled their inſtances with more earneſtneſs; ſetting forth, that they 
could no longer continue in their preſent dangerous and uncertain fitua- 
tion of affairs, eſpecially as their adverſaries were uniting their forces in a 
league to ſuppreis and deſtroy them. The King, being tired with theſe 
importunities, and having propoſed to the Prince (rather to amuſe him, 
than with any * to perform it) inſtead of Peronne and Picardy, to 
Angel: and. Cognac, in thoſe parts where the ſtrength 
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of the Hugonots lay, he would not ſtay for the aſſignment, but ſuddenly 
made himſelf maſter of them, and in 
ginning, ſent for Monſieur De Mirebeau, under a of treating 
with him concerning other affairs, and forced him to deliver up Broivage 
into his hands, a place of great importance, as it lies upon the ſea coaſt, 
and abounds with falt-pits, which yield a great and conſtant revenue. Of 
this place he made the Sieur De Montaut Governor, and put a ſtrong 
garriſon of his dependants into it, furniſhing it with ammunition, and 
fortifying it with great diligence. But, not thinking this ſufficient, he 
proſecuted his undertaking fo vigorouſly, that, by means of his depend- 
ants, he, in a few weeks, reduced Pons, Royan, Talemont, and Maran, 
with many other confiderable places in Xarntoigne. 


But the King of Navarre, who had higher views, and acted with | 


more deliberation, making uſe of the boldneſs and activity of the Prince 
of Conde, in ſuch matters only as required force and violence, proceeded 
with infinite moderation (to which he was naturally, as well as by choice, 
much inclined) and under the title of Governor of the province, took 
poſſeſſion of the principal cities, ſhewing, both in words and actions, a 
great deal of gentleneſs to the Catholicks, a reverence for the 
King's perſon, an ardent deſire to promote the good of every one, and 
the deepeſt concern for the damage and calamities which the war neceſſi- 
tated him to bring upon his By theſe arts he gained over all 
the people in Perigort, the towns of Loudun, 
ſmaller places, and made himſelf maſter of almoſt all that country, ex- 
cept Bourdeaux, where the parliament refides, and the citizens had always 
refuſed to admit him: and though he had met with many repulſes, he 
ſtill endeavoured to allure them, ſometimes with kind meſſages, ſome- 
times with large promiſes, profeſſing himſelf utterly averſe to the bitter- 
neſs of party, the cruelties practiſed by others in civil wars, fince he, 
of his own accord, had re-eſtabliſhed the exerciſe of the Catholick re- 
ligion in thoſe places of his own patrimony, where it had been prohi- 
bited by his mother. At the fame time he treated with the churchmen, 
concerning the intereſts of religion, with much modeſty and reſpect, 
and many favourable declarations. Thus by art, or his natural diſpoſi- 
tion, or rather by both joined together, he engaged the affections of the 
people, and extinguiſhed that hatred which they uſed to bear to others, 
as enemies to the publick who had held the chief command ot 
that faction; which he was deſirous to join and unite into one body, as 
he ſaw the heads of the Catholicks endeavoured to do on their fide. For 
this purpoſe he obtained the conſent of the citizens to enter Rochelle (the 
command of which, he knew, was very neceilary for him) and behaved 
with ſo much prudence and addreſs, that he ſoon fully ſatisfied ä 
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At laſt, by their own advice, and the approbation of all the cities that 
adhered to them, the deputies of which were aſſembled in that place, he 
cauſed himſelf to be declared the head and protector of that party, and 
the Prince of Conde his Lieutenant-General, behaving himſelf with ſo 
much ſincerity and moderation to every one, that he not only gained their 
good-will and affections, but alſo a full and abſolute authority over them; 
which, amidſt ſo much competition, and fo many pretenders, very likely 
he could not have obtained by any other means. For neither the Prince 
of C:nd/, nor the Marſhal D' Arville, nor perhaps Monſieur De la Noe, 
nor Monfieur De Rohan, would fo eaſily have acknowledged him, if 
they had not been forced, not only by the ſplendour of his royal name, 
but by downright addreſs and popularity, to give place to him. 

Having now obtained the command of that faction, chiefly by the fa- 
your of the Rechellers, and knowing that Monfieur De Fervegues, as a 
ſubtle and deſultory man, was ſuſpected by all, but efpecially by the 
citizens of Rochelle, who defired, for their ſecurity, that the Sieurs De 
Rohan, De Meiity, De la Nowe, Langoiran, and other of their old truſty 
friends, might have the firſt places in their council, and in their civil 
and military offices; or elſe at the perſuaſion of D' Aub:gny, who affirmed 
he had diſcovered, juſt before they left court, that Fervaques had betrayed 
his defign to the King ; and that the reaſon why they were not ſtopped, 
was, becauſe the King had a very bad opinion of him, and gave no credit 
to his information ; he purpoſely gave him an opportunity of getting 
away to court again, as has been already related, and making up his 
council of men of known integrity and fincerity, did not only extinguiſh 


the ſuſpicions of the Roche/lers, and all the neighbouring provinces, who 


were apprehenſive he would convert his power into tyranny, but won 
the hearts of many Catholicks, who were alto diſpoſed to ſerve and follow 
him, provided they might enjoy the liberty of living in the religion of 
their torefathers. He even interpoſed his authority, that the Rechellers 
might tolerate the exerciſe of the Catholick religion in their city ; and, 
betore he departed, procured leave for mals to be faid in a little church, 
at which many were preſent. As this manner of proceeding, together 
with his conſtant moderation and affability, gained him a great deal of 
affection from thoſe of his own party, fo they likewiſe ſerved to leſſen and 
wipe off that hatred which the Guiſes endeavoured to kindle againſt him, 
2 all degrees of people in the kingdom, by imputations of revolt 
and a x 

But the King, in the midſt of ſuch a general diſtraction, and in fo 
dangerous fituation of his crown, which was openly attacked by the Hu- 
gonots and Paliticks, and ſecretly conſpired againſt by the Catholicks of the 
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league, having conceived great hopes of finding a to accompliſh his 1376. 
OR bf ts of Bs Sn My RE HR, = 
calling them together at Blozs, where he, with his mother and the Duke 
of Alengon, arrived the tenth day of November : and having ſummoned 
the deputies of the ſeveral provinces, by his letters, to meet immediately, 
they made ſo much baſte, that the aſſembly was ſolemnly opened on the 
6th of December. 

The King, in purſuance of his firſt deſigns, was defirous, by means 
of the ſtates, to eſtabliſh a general and laſting peace, which being con- 
firmed by the common conſent of the whole nation, no man ſhould have 
occaſion to find fault with ; and, by continuing firm and inviolated, might 
in time quite aboliſhi the intereſts of the ſeveral parties, cauſe the preſent 
animoſities to be forgotten, and give him leiſure and nity to ex- 
ecute his reſolution of breaking the ſtrength, and lowering the credit of 
both the factions. He hoped that an accommodation, upon reaſonable 
terms, would readily be agreed to by all the three eſtates : for the clergy 
were always obliged to contribute very largely, as to a war in which they 
were more intereſted than any others ; the nobility wearied with the fa- 
tigues, and exhauſted with the vaſt expences of war; and the common- 
aity, who, beſides the continual and intolerable taxes and contributions, 
being ſubject to all the miſeries of war, by the excurſions of the ſoldiers in 
the country, and the interruption of commerce in the cities, ſeemed eager 
and impatient for a peace. | 

With theſe hopes and deſigns, the ſeveral orders of the States being 
aſſembled in his preſence, he began, in a weighty and pathetick ſpeech, 
to lament the miſerable and calamitous condition to which the kingdom 
of France, formerly ſo powerful and flouriſhing, was then reduced; fince 
every part and degree of ſo great a monarchy, was fallen from their 
former grandeut and proſperity, into a labyrinth of diſcord and confuſion, 
and manifeſtly brought to the brink of utter ruin and deſtruction : that 
the obedience and veneration due to royal majeſty, and which in all 
times had been the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing honour of the French na- 
tion, was now entirely laid afide : that the bond of charity, which the 
love of their common country gencrally knits faſter amongſt men of right 
underſtanding, was diflolved by tie violence of continual inteſtine diſſen- 
fions : that the due reſpect to juſtice was taken away, the awe of the 
magiſtrate trampled under foot, and the ſincerity of men's manners ex- 
cecdingly corrupted, by the licentiouſneſs of civil wars, which had laſted 
ſo many years: that he knew what calamities the people ſuffered were 
always imputed to the evil government of the Prince, but that he-was 
conicious of his own uprightneſs, and made no doubt but candid and 
Iinpartial judges would acquit him of all blame, when they . 
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1576. the tender age of the King his brother, and of himſelf, when thoſe evils 
firſt broke out: that all the world was witneſs how much care and pains 
the Queen his mother had undergone, both to prevent and remedy thoſe 
diſtractions, the cauſes of which were ſufficiently known : that the pre- 
ſervation of the kingdom, and the inheritance of her ſons, who were yet 
children (conſpired againſt with ſo much cunning, and openly attacked 
with ſo much violence) was to be aſcribed to her ence, conſtancy, 
and magnanimity : but it her virtuous endeavours not been able to 
extinguiſh thoſe flames, too fierce and powerful in their beginning, per- 
haps it was becauſe God had fo decreed, to puniſh the fins both of the 
Prince and people together : that it was likewiſe manifeſt to every one, 
what he himſclt had done for the ſuppreſſion and extirpation of the pre- 
ſent evils : that in the reign of his brother he had tried the rigour of the 
ſword, in thoſe atchievements which were not unknown to the world, 
but had found, by experience, that loſs of blood only weakened the 
body, without abating the violence and malignity of the diſeaſe : that 
religion itſelf, which is ſupported and nouriſhed by peace, was ſo much 
impaired and abaſed, by inteſtine diviſions, that inſtead of recovering the 
fouls of ſuch as had gone aſtray, by violent meaſures, they endangered 
the loſs of thoſe that were moſt zealous in the true faith : for which rea- 
ton, he had laboured, both before he went into Poland to put an end to 
thoſe calamities by a peace, and fince God had called him to the crown, 
by all means poſſible to procure the quiet and repoſe of his kingdom: 
that accordingly he had now called the States together, that by the advice 
of his good and faithful ſubjects, ſome way might be found to ſtop the 
courſe of the preſent miſeries, of which he ardently wiſhed either to fee 
an end, or that he might be cut off in the midſt of his days : that it was 
therefore time to conſult amongſt themſelves, of ſome wholſome remedy, 
that might heal their reciprocal enmities and anĩmoſities, extinguiſh all 
diſcord and war, reſtore the purity of religion by gentleneſs and modera- 
tion, bring the people back again to their duty and obedience, reduce 
the courts of juſtice to their former integrity, baniſh the pernicious licen- 
tiouſneſs of vice, recover the ancient candour and ſimplicity of manners, 
and, finally, put an end to thoſe dangers of the clergy, thoſe hardſhips 
of the nobility, thoſe loſſes and diſtractions of the common people, 
which, to his unſpeakable concern, a war would ſtill foment and in- 
creaſe without rr 
means to procure 1 an iſhing a peace mo- 
derate and reaſonable . that Ads ready, ever, 14 
to any arguments againſt it, and to any other means which ſhould be 
propoſed, that ſo he might make choice of ſuch as appeared the beſt, the 
molt eaſy, and convenient: that he therefore carneſtly exhorted every one 
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of them to lay alice all paſſions and private intereſts, and ingenuouſly 1576. 
propoſe ſuch remedies as they thought moſt proper to relieve the ſtate, — 


ad compoſe the diſtrections of the kingdom: for as he was very willing 
to cotiſult with them in common about every thing, fo he vas firmly 
reloired, that whatever they concluded upon {houid be moſt exactly and 
punctually obſerved. 

The High Chancellor, Birague, then ſpoke to the like effect: and 
hing enforced the ſame things, in a longer ſpeech, concluded with ſay- 
ing, „ That as the admirable wiſdom of the Queen Mother, and che va- 
« Jour and generoſity of his Majeſty had, till then, preſerved the king- 
© dom of Fence, in the midſt of ſo many troubles and dangers, the States 
„ onznt now to deliver their general opinion and advice, and all of them 
© endeavorr to propoſe ſuch effectual and ſeaſonable expedients, as 
might deliver the nation from the preſent, and preſerve it from ſuture 
% miteries.“ After which, all the three orders ſeverally returned the 
King thanks for his affectionate regard and upright intentions, every one 
promiiiag, for their own parts, to aſſiſt him with loyalty and ſincerity of 
heart. 

From theſe fuit appearances, the King's intention and that of the States 
ſeemed to be the {ame, but in reality were very different; as the deputies 
0! the provinces were, fer the moſt part, fuch as had ſigned the Catho- 
lick league, and were influenced by the council and inſpection of the 
houſe of Gwje. For though the Duke himſelf was not there, he had 
tent his brother the Duke of Mayenne, Pierre d Ejpinac, Archbiſhop of 
Lions, the Baron De Seneſcay, and many other of his dependants thither : 
and therefore the deputies, whoſe buſineſs it was to propoſe matters in 
tie aſſembly, were moſtly refolved not only to quality the laſt articles of 
peace, but utterly to break them, and renew the war, with more vigour 
than ever, againſt the Hugoncts, who, having violated the conditions, had 
already taken up arms. But as the deputies perceived, from many cir- 
cumſtances, eſpecially from his ſpeech to them, that the King was abſo- 
lutely averſe to that, and foreſaw that he would clude and fruſtrate all 
their deſigns by his power, as long as he was able to determine alone 
upon whatſoever was propoſed, they artiully endeavoured to take away 
that prerogative, and veſt it in a certain number, who ſhould have power 
to conclude and determine all affairs, and from whom there ſhould be 
no appeal. Wherefore, as the deputies of the nobility and clergy ſeemed 


to acknowledge it, and the deputics of the commons made no objection, 


they did not think proper to enter into a publick debate, whether the 
King was ſuperior to the States or not (a very ancient difpute, though in 
2 great meaſure decided by the manner of holding the States, and always 
evaded and quaſhed by the King's — but to petition his Mey: 
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1576, that for the ſpeedier diſpatch of buſineſs, and for the general ſatisfaction, 
—— he would be pleaſed to elect a number of judges, not obnoxious to the 


States, who, together with twelve of the deputies, might hear ſuch pro- 
poſals as ſhould be made, from time to time, by every order, and conclude 
and determine upon them ; with this condition, that whatſoever was 
jointly reſolved by the judges and deputies, ſhould have the ferm and 
force of a law, and not be ſubject to be altered or revoked. 

The King was aware of the importance of that demand; and though he 
was inwardly much diſpleaſed, that they ſhould preſume to deprive him 
of the power which naturally belonged to him, and reduce him from 
the ſtate of a free King to the vaſſalage of a ſubject ; yet, as the fury of 
the ſtorm was great, he endeavoured, with ſo much the more art, to 
guard againſt it, and graciouſly anſwered, «© That as often as the States 
« ſhould offer any propoſals or demands to him, he would give an im- 
«© mediate audience to the twelve deputies, whom he gave them power 
© to nominate; and as ſoon as their reaſons had been maturely conſidered 
te by his council, he would return them a direct and peremptory anſwer, 
c and determine upon what ſeemed moſt neceſſary to give general ſatis- 
« faction: and, to indulge them {till farther, he was willing to acquaint 
« the States with the names of ſuch as were admitted to his council, 
tc that they might not be ignorant of the qualifications of thoſe perſons, 
« by whoſe advice he intended to govern, which he would conſent to 
« do by the example of any of his predeceflors : but that it was not poſ- 
et fible, by any means, to ſubmit to confirm and ratity what others 
« ſhould determine upon, without his approbation, as that would be act- 
« ing contrary to all precedents obſerved by the Kings his anceſtors.” 
The States, being diſappointed in their expectation, and in deipair of ac- 
compliſhing their defigns aſter this manner, as the tendency of their de- 
mand was perceived, reſolved to alter their meaſures, and propoſed, that 
differences in religion ſhould firſt of all be decided: for when it was 
once determined to coleratæ none but the Catholick, which neither the 
King himſelf nor any of the deputies would dare to oppoſe (though many 
of them were lceretiy inclined to it) all hopes of peace would be at an 
end, and a war wich the Huygmots mult of neceſſity enſue. With this 
view, the Archbiſliop of Lions, in the name of the clergy, the Baron of 
Seneſcay, in that of the novility, with the conſent of Pierre Lerforis, once 
of the principal deputics for the commons (a dependant on the houſe of 
Guiſe, and very much confided in by the league) prepoied, at the una- 
nimous deſire of the clergy, that the King ſhould be moved to prohibit 
the exerciſe of any religion but the Roman Catholick alone; and that all 
degrees of people ſubſect to the crown, thould be obliged to live according 
to the rites of chat church. This propofal was ſeconded by ſuch of the 
nobility 
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nobility as were under the influence of others; though many of that or- 1576. 


der were averſe, not to the purity of the Roman Catholick faith, but to 
the taking up of arms, and zealous for the preſervation of religion, and 
the reclaiming of thoſe that were out of the right way, if that could poſ- 
ſibly be effected by any means without a war. The third eſtate aſſented 
to this lait opinion, as the burden of the war lay chiefly upon the com- 
mon people, ſuch as merchants, tradeſmen, and farmers: nor could any 
of the other deputies (who rather were benefited by thoſe troubles, and 
being engaged, by intereſt with heads of the league, did therefore obſti- 
nately ſupport the propoſal of the prelates) by any means prevail upon 
them to change their opinion. For Jan Bodin, a man of great know- 
ledige and experience in ttate affnics, one of the deputies for the commons 
oi ermaudlis, and who was ſecretly employed by the King to oppoſe the 
churchmen in that particular, endeavoured to ſhew the aſſembly, in a 
long diſcourſe, how fatal and deſtructive a freſh taking up of arms was 
like to be; repeating all the dangers and miſeries of the late wars, which 
made a very deep impreſſion in the minds of the third eſtate, and would 
have done the fame in both the other orders, it they had been abſolutely 
free, and at their own diſpoſal : but as he had to do with men, who 
were not only tranſported with religious zeal, but whoſe opinions were 
biaſſed and pre-engaged, it was determined, by a plurality of voices, that 
the King ſhould be moved, at all events, to ſuffer no other but the Ca- 
tholick religion in the kingdom, and to prohibit all communion with the 
Hugonots for ever. Nevertheleſs Badin procured certain words to be in- 


ſerted in the memorial of the third eſtate, to fignify their deſire of unity 


in religion, without the miſery and conſuſion of war. 

This motion of the States being propoſed to the King, who had now 
penetrated into the ſecret deſigns of the league, made him reſolve no 
longer to oppoſe (as he knew the majority of votes would certainly be 
againſt him) but to elude the propoſals of the deputics : for by oppoling, 
he plainly faw the arms of the Catholick league would be turned upon 
him, which then were defigned againſt the FHugonos : for which reaſon, 
he endeavoured to prevent that determination in an indirect manner, by 
repreſenting to the States, that before it was enacted, Commuthozers 
ought to be ſent to the King of Navarre, the Prince of Candè, and the 
Marſhal D'Anvi/le, who ſhould try to prevail upon them, by folid and 
ſubſtantial reaſons, to ſubmit to the reſolutions of the States, without hav- 
ing recourſe again to the calamitous events of war : hoping, by thete de- 
lays, to provide ſome remedy againſt that determination, which he ſaw the 
greater part of the deputies was obſtinately bent upon. For this purpoſe 
they choſe the Archbiſhop of Vienne, Monſieur De Ruvempre, and the 
Treaſurer, M.ſuager, to go as commiſſioners to the King of Navarre : the 
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of Autun, Monfieur De Mcontmorine, and Pierre de Rat, to the Prince 
of Cond? : the Biſhop of Huy, the Sicur De Rochefort, and the Advocate 


Becok VI. 


Tale, to the Marſhal D'Arville, to know the laſt reſolution of every one 
of them. But the King of Navarre, being informed which way the States 
inclined, and ſceing fo terrible a ſtorm gathering againſt Lim, whillt the 
time was ſpent in conſultations at Bleis, and things vic:e ipun out by 
diverſity of opinions, and other obttactes that intervened, 1c ved! to Pre- 
pare for war, and cmioyed himſelf in aſembling forces, with infinite di- 

and in lclzing upon many Places, tor the defence 
and maintenance 0: his party : W hich i. .cceeding according to his deſires, 

he made himſelt 


ligence, from all par — 


Ci vray in Poiciau, Dili 


maſter oi Bana, Per 


dix, K. Maceire Jan uren, of 
lay in Beule zue, and with a more valiant chan 


numerous army, laid liege to Marmuiido, a great town upon the banks o 
the Carumue near Bourdears, and therefore very commotdicully fituated 
to diſtreſs that place, which was the only one of the princi, al cities in 


chat province that ſtood out againſt him. 
In the mean time, the commiſſioncrs of the States be ng come to him, 


he gave them audience at Asen, in the beginning Of che year one thou- 
fand tive hundred and {c: Vency eren, Witii a ſnew Oc great hondur and 


reipect. 


There the Archbiſnop ofen , having, w ith much cloquence, 


ſet forth the reſolution of the States, to ſuſter no * but the Catholicic 
religion in the kingdom of France, carneſtly exhorted Nome: in the name 


of all the orders, to come to the aſlembiy, to reunite 


e in alection 


with the King his brother-in-law, to return into the 3 of tie churcli, 
and by to noble and 10 neccimnry a reiulution to comiort all the orders o. 
the kingdom, by whom, as firſt Prince of the b! cod, k Be was greatly ho- 


noured and cſtecmed : after which, he largely c 
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lings of peace, and the miſerable conſequences of var. To this the Kinz 
of Navarre replied, in a grave, but conciſe mai: ner,“ That ut the hap- 
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« men of underſtanding, he would willingly recant, and not only change 1 577- 


« his religion himſelf, but endeavour to convert all others to that faith 
« which ſhould be acknowledged for the true one : he therefore prayed 
« the States, not to force his conſcience, but to be ſatisfied with theſe his 
« good intentions; and if that anſwer was not futficient to content them, 
+ he ſhould expect new and more particular propoſals, for the more 
* ſatisfactory anſwer of which he would immediately call a general 
e mceting of his party at Mconteubon but in the mean time, whilſt he 
« ſaw ſuch preparations to make war upon * he was obliged to arm 
« and ſtand upon his own defence, to avoid that ruin which his enemies 
« openly endeavoured to bring upon him.” 

The Prince of Cond:'s anſwer was very diffe: ent: for having received 
the commiſiioners like private perſons, he wou!d neither open | their let- 

ers, nor acknc wi edge them as deputics of the States-General; alledging, 
that they cou!d not call that sNembly the States-C rencral, at which the 
deputies of % many cities, towns, and provinces were not preſent ; and 
which treated of violating men's conſciences by torce, of ſuppreſſing and 
wp ating the royal blood of Froence, and of "taking away the prerogatives 
of th 2 crown, to comply with the deſire ot ſtrangers, who were ſo ve- 
"ag tin the proſecution of their own intolerable intereſts and ambitious 
deligns : that it was rather a cor.venticie of a few men, ſuborned and cor- 
rupted by the diſturbers of the publick peace, and therefore he would 
neither open their letters, nor treat with their commiſſioners. 

The Marſhal D' Anwillys anſwer to the deputics, viho attended him at 
Montpelier, wes not much unlike that of the Prince, but ſomething more 
ans : {or, having repreſented to them, that he was as well inclined 

any man to the Catholick religicn, in which he was born, and would 
e Ag as long as he lived, he told them, that it would be both in vain 
and impoffible to prohibit the excrciſe ot the reformed religion, granted by 
fo many edits, and confirmed * io many treaties of peace; and that 
by blowing up the flames of war again, the ruin and deſolation of all 
parts ot * the kingdom would be cc utinued: but that it ou cht to be con- 
ſulted of in co mmon, in a lowful alem! y of the States-Ceneral of F rance, 
and not in a particular congreg ation, as tnat or Bus, where on'y the de- 
= des of one party were met tr gether 3 and theres ore he proteſte 4 againſt 


the Va 'idity of vhatſoever ſhould there be decrecd or ad 

The commiſſioners returned to Bhi Wit. üh these 2 wers, in the begin- 
ning of £0. ay: and the Duke of Cz: A ing come thichier all, tO 
tre ngten s PALEY, the States ſeemed manifeſt! 7 inclincd to annul the 
[te edict of pacinhcauon WIN ediate eiv, apd rce{vive upon a war with the 
Langes. The King, therefore, net caring © draw the hatred of all 
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1577. fincerity of his faith, and make the Pope and all Chriſtendom believe 


that he was diſpoſed to favour the Hugonots, which, very likely, might 
excite the Catholick league to take up arms without his authority, and 
throw the whole kingdom into diſorder: and being likewiſe advited by 
the Biſhop of Limoges and Monſieur De Mcrvilliers, two of his principal 
Counſellors, he determined (fince he could not, by open reſiſtance, pre- 
vent the progreſs and defigns of the Catholick league, which had already 
taken too deep a root) to make himſelf the head and protector of it, and 
to ſecure that authority to himſelf, which they endeavoured to veſt in the 
head of the league, both within and without the kingdom, hoping, that 
when he was once made the director and moderator of that union, he 
ſhould find proper means, in time, to diſſolve it, as a thing directly op- 
poſite to his intentions. For this reaſon, he ſeemed very detirous to extir- 
pate the Hugonot faction, endeavouring to perſuade every one, that he 
was highly ottended at the anſwer of the Princes, and cauſed the Catho- 
lick league, that was drawn up by the Lords of the houſe of Lorrain, to 
be read, publiſhed, and ſworn to, in the open aſſembly, where they 
themſelves were preſent, eſtabliſhing it as an irrevocable and fundamental 
law of the kingdom : after which he declared himſelf the head and pro- 
tector of it; publickly and folemnly proteſting, that he would ſpend the 
laſt drop of his blood to reduce his whole kingdom to an unity in religion, 
and an entire obedience to the Catholick church : thus endeavouring to 
avoid that blow which he taw he was not ſtrong enough to break. 

But aiter he had ſhewn himſelf for ſome time exceeding defirous to 
ſuppreſs the Hugoncts, he determined, by one vigorous puth, to try the re- 
ſolution of the deputics. For having ſent his brother the Duke of Alengon, 
and the Duke of Nevers, to the aſſembly, he ordered them to ſay, That 
&« as powerful armies were neceflary to carry on a war againſt thoſe that 
e were diſobedient to the Catholick church, great ſums of money were 
« alfo neceſſary, and, the King's treaſury being exhauſted, he defired the 
« States to aſſiſt him with two millions of ducats, to ſupport the vaſt ex- 
C pences of a war, which no body could reaſonably oppoſe, ſince they 
had all folemnly taken the oath of the league, and thereby obliged 
e theraſelves to contribute their fortunes in common.” Upon this de- 
mand, the deputics for the city of Paris not being preſent (for ſome were 
indiſpoſed, and the reſt gone home to the clection of a Prevot des 
Marchands, an oflicer of great conſequence in that city) John de Bodin, 
who was then Preſident of the third eſtate, and knew that all the burden 
would fail upon their order, rote up, and anſwered, . That the commons 
* had always propoſed and deſired to bring about a unity in religion, and 


the reduction of thoſe that were gone aſtray, but “j, the miſery 


* aud confuſion of war ; and if they looked into the journals of the al- 
« fembly, 
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« ſembly, they would find thoſe very words formally expreſſed in the 1377. 
« vote and memorial of the commons; and thet as they hed not conſented —— 


« to the war, they were not bound to contribute to the expences of it, to 
« gratify the caprice of ſome of the deputies, and ſpend their own eſtates 
« to rip up the wounds of the kingdom again, which yet had hardly 
« done bleeding.” To this opinion, not only the other orders, but the 
clergy themſelves aſſented, who having ſworn that which they were not 
ſo ready to perform, and being no leſs defirous than the reſt to eaſe them- 
ſelves of the burden of thoſe contributions, of which they were all equally 
tired, the ardour and reſolution of thoſe began to waver, who had been 
fo forward to reſolve upon a war, at the peril and expence of other people. 
Upon which the King altered his meaſures, and * next day propoſed 
to the deputies, that ſince they thought the expences of the war ſo 
grievous a burden, they ſhould wait with patience till the return of the 
Duke of Man penſien and Monſieur De Biron, whom he had ſent to the 
King of Navarre, to endeavour his converſion in an amicable and peace- 
able manner: to which motion the greater part of the deputies agreed, 
though it was oppoſed by many. 

Not many days after 4 Duke of Mont peer returned, and being in- 


troduced into the aſſembly, by the King's command, gave a particular 


account of his negociation, and faid, in fine, that the King of Navarre, 
being exceedingly follicitous for the peace of the kingdom, would be fa- 
tisfied with very reaſonable conditions, and conſent to have all ſuperfluous 
and exorbitant articles nullified that were granted in the laſt edi, in 
order to moderate and compoſe the preſent differences, without reducing 
them to the neceſiity of a war; and gave them great reaſon to hope, that 
he himſelf (though he would not have it thought he turned Catholick 
by compulſion) might yet in time condeicend to alter his opinion, and 
bring all things to a happy concluſion. This relation coming from the 
Duke, who was of the royal blood, brother-in-law to the Duke of Guiſc, 
and at all times partial to the Catholick cauſe, made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the whole aſſembly, that it encouraged John Bedin, and others of 
the third eſtate, once more to endeavour an accommodation, with an ex- 
preſs proteſt, © That unity in religion ought to be procured without war.” 
Which opinion, being ſtrenuoutly oppoſed, and as obſtinately ſupported 
for ſorae days, was at laſt carried, and an inſtrument drawn up, in the 
nzme of the States, to petition the King, that he would be pleaſed to en- 
deavour to bring about a unity in religion, by peaceſul meaſures, and 
without reducing them to the neceſſity of a war. Thus being propoſed 
by the King himſelf in his council, the opinions concerning it were va- 
rious; for the Duke and Cardinal of Gufe, the Duke of Mayenne, the 
Duke of Nevers, and others, were again{t the propoſal of the States, al- 
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1577. ledging, that the end they aimed at could not be obtained without the 
— extirpation of the Hugoncis, who were already up in arms, and had re- 


| 
l 
i 


newed the war: affirming, that the laſt propoſal of the deputies was art. 
fully contrived and extor ted; whereas the firſt had been voluntarih) y and 
unanimouſly agreed upon, and an oath taken to ſhew their acceptance 
and approbation of the league, which was directly contrary to their pre- 
ſent proceedings. But the Queen Mother, the Duke of Men/per/ir, 

the Marſhal De Case, Monfieur De Biron, the High Chancellor Biragis, 

Morvilliers, Chiverny, Beleure, and Villeguier, with the greater par + of 
the council, being ef a different opinion, alledged that there were 'many 
other means, though ſuch as required more time, to bring back < thoſe 
that had erred into the boſom of the church : and that to cut of ſuch 
numbers of people would exceedingly weaken the kingdom, and rene 
the late dangers and caiamitizs. For theſe reafons it was concluded, 
that the Duke of Mzyntpe/icr ſhould return to the King of Nevarze, to 
know his final reſolution concerning his converſion and reconciliation to 
the church, and the eſtabliſhment of a reaſonable and laſting peace. 

In the mean time many other things were debated in the ailembly, con- 
cerning the diſtribution of juſtice, "the regulation oi the finances, the 

ent of debts, and the reformation of manners. Some of the pre- 
lates likewiſe moved, that the decrees of the council or Trent might be 
received and obſcrved : but the deputies of the nobility * thoſe of the 
commons vehemently oppoſed it, and the greater part of the clergy con- 
curring with them for the conſervation, as they ſaid, of the liberties of the 
Gallican church, and ſuch privileges as had been granted to it by {everal 
Popes, it was at laſt refolved that it thouid pais no farther. 

The heads of the Catholick league, and their followers, then tried to 
find out tome new method of reſtraining the King's power; and propoſed, 
that his council ſhould be reduced to the number of twenty-tour mem- 
bers, which ſhould not be choſen at the King's pleaſure, but by every 
province of the kingdom, as it 1s cullonigey | in other States. But this 
motion, being coolly ſupported, and {trenuouily oppoſed by many, as con- 
trary to the ancient conſtitutions, and all former precedents, was thrown 
out, leſt the mention of it ſhould ſtill more exatperate the King. 

With theſe deliberations, not only unſettled, but alſo inconſiſtent and 
diſcordant one with another, the aſſembly of the States broke up; and 
having neither concluded upon peace nor war, the King was left at li- 
berty to proceed as he pie: ned: and as he had happily defeated the ma- 
chinations of the league, though not without much pains and difficulty, 
ſo he was in a great meaſure confirmed in his former deſigns, having not 
only conceived a greater degree of ſecret hatred to the houſe of Guiſe, but 
found his owaweaknels, by experience, and the too great power of their 
faction. 
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lived there very peaceably 


ſiſted in their obſtinacy: for which 
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faction. Wherefore, being reſolved to eſtabliſh 


ſhop of Linages from his attendance at court, and artfully excluded 
Morwilliers from the cabinet council, ſuſpecting that they held a ſecret 
correſpondence with the Duke of Guiſe, and had perſuaded him to de- 
clare himſelf head of the league, not out of any conſcientious mo- 
tives, but to ſtrengthen that party : for though his ſchemes had hitherto 
ſucceeded, he thought, nevertheleſs, he had diſcovered, that on many 
occaſions they had favoured and perſuaded a war with the Hugonots 
(which they did, as they thought it became them as Ecclefiaſticks) and 
thereby exceedingly provoked the King, who was jealous mea- 
ſure, when he ſaw the league favoured, or not oppoſed by any of his 
dependants. Upon this, the Biſhop of Limoges, retiring to his own houſe, 
all the reſt of his days; but Marvilliers, a 
man ſecretly of vaſt ambition, was ſeized with fo deep a melancholy, that 
he died of grief a few months after. 

Immediately after, the King diſpatched Monfieur De Biron and Se- 
Villeroy to the King of Navarre, that being joined with the Duke 
of Mam penſier, they might carry on the treaty of agreement: but, though 
the King of Navarre (who maturely conſidered the ſtrength of his party, 
which was not very powerful at that time) conſented to give up the late 
conditions, and to comply with what was by the King's agents, 
under an of doing it out of moderation and a defire of general 
tranquillity ; yet the Prince of Conde, who was of a more fierce and 
haughty diſpoſition, and the Hugonot miniſters, by whoſe advice all 
things of courſe were to be directed, ſtill refuſed to accept a peace, unleſs 
upon the conditions already eſtabliſhed, arguing and contending for things, 
which the neceſſity of the times would not admit of. As ſoon, therefore, 
as the King was informed of their ſtubbornneſs, and the difficulties that 
occurred in bringing about a treaty, he reſolved to convince the Fugonots 
of their weakneſs, and oblige them to accept of a peace, if they ſtill per- 
e, he ſent out two different 
armies againſt them, in the beginning of April, one into the parts near 
the Loire, and the provinces 3 this ſide the river, under the command of 
the Duke of Alengon, who, to take away all occaſion of diſguſt, was at 
laſt declared his Lieutenant-General; the other, beyond the river, into 
Xaintoigne, under the Duke of Mayenne, whom he choſe to employ ra- 
ther than the Duke of Guzſe, becauſe he found him of a more govern- 
able temper and inclinations. Beſides theſe two armies, he ſent out a 
fleet, under Monfieur De Lanſac, to ſcour the coaſts, and to block up the 
entrance into Rochelle. By theſe means he thought he ſhould ſoon make 
he Cn pany worry expences, which, by — 

E E 


peace, becauſe both par- 1577. 
ties were fomented by the war, he, in the firſt place, diſmiſſed 3. 
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1577. the Duke of Alengon, would become intolerable, and overcome the ob- 
——ftinacy of the Hugonats at the fame time, by letting them ſee how little 
able they were to reſiſt his forces: ſo that he might afterwards ſettle the 
conditions of peace, in ſuch a manner as ſhould appear to him juſt and 
reaſonable, ſince the former agreement could neither be broken nor mo- 
derated, except a war was firſt begun. 

It was no difficult matter for either of the King's armies to make a 
large progreſs in a little time. For the Hugonts, being reduced to very 

want both of men and money, were not able to keep the field : 
and their fortified places, though valiantly defended, having no aſſiſtance 
near at hand, either of their own countrymen or ſtrangers (their only help 
and refuge in all the times of their need) they were obliged either to fut- 
fer themſelves to be miſerably deſtroyed, or ſubmit to the diſcretion of 
the conquerors. Therefore, as none of the Hwugonot chiets appeared in the 
field, the Duke of Hlengon, having attacked and taken La Charite in a 
few days, marched with his army into the province of Auvergne, and 
beſieged ire, a place not only ſtrongly ſituated and well fortified, but 
reſolutely, or rather deſperately, defended by the inhabitants: yet, as 
experience ſhews it is impoſſible to maintain any place that cannot be 
relieved, it was reduced to ſuch extremities at the beginning of Tue, 
that, being forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, it was not only ſacked, and 
the inhabitants put to the ſword, to gratify the unmercitul diipolition of the 
Duke of Alengon, but alſo ſet on fire, and burnt down to the very ground. 
On the other hand, the Duke of Maytume, having taken Towne, Charante, 
and Maren, ha laid ſiege to Bre7gge, a place, for ſituation, ftrength, 
and the profit of the falt-pits, of very great imnortance ; where the Prince 
of Cind?, having tried all poſſible means to relicve the beſieged, the Hu- 
gonats, after ſome diſſiculty, were reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that about the 
end of Augyt they delivered it np, on condition only, that the lives of 
the ſoldiers and inhabitants thould be ſpared, which agreement was PUNC-- 
tually obſerved by the Duke. Nor did their affairs proſper better by tea 
than land: for Lanſac, with the King's fleet, having defeated that of 
the Recchellers, commanded by the Sieur De Clermont, and taken two of 
their largeſt ſhips, made a deſcent likcwiſe upon the ifle of O/:r07, tool: 
it, and being at laſt come to cape De Blaye, exceedingly incommeded 
the city of Rochelle. 

So many misfortunes having lowered the Prince of Conde's ſpirit, and 
abated the obſtinacy of the miniſters, there were none of the Flugonsts 
who did not ſoreſce their total ruin, and defired peace with fo much 
eagerneſs, that the ſoldiers forſook their colours, the gentlemen retired 
to their own houſes, and the inhabitants of the city, being tired of their 
arms, returned to the exerciſe of their trades. Beſides, the Marital 
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D' Arville, who, in their proſperity, had united his council and forces 1577. 


with them, now pretending that he had been abuſed and ill treated by 
certain of the heads of the tation, endeavoured {ſeparately to make his 
peace, by returning to his duty, and had already taken arms againſt ſome 
of the Hugonots, by whom, he gave out, that he had been grievouſly 
offended. 

The Catholicks, likewiſe, were equally inclined to peace. For though 
the good ſucceſs of the war redounded to the benefit of the King and of 
the Catholick religion, yet the charge of contributions, and the damage 
which the country ſuſtained, by the licentiouſneſs and want of diſcipline in 
the Duke of Alengor's army, was the ruin and deſtruction of private men: 
ſo that it being foreſeen that the war, though at preſent not carried on 
with much vigour, nor attended with any great danger, was likely to 
be long and tedious ; many of- thoſe who at firſt either deſired, or did 
not oppoſe it, now began to long for peace, to free themſelves from the 
burdens and inconveniencies of the war; and, except the Lords of Guiſe, 
there were none that did not think it requiſite to procure an agreement 
for the eaſe of the people, who were ſo exceedingly afflicted. But the 
expectations of the Hugonat party were fixed upon the King of Navarre, 
who (having from the firſt foreſeen all theſe misfortunes, and adviſed 

) was now treating at Bergerac with the King's deputies, and knew 
ſo weil how to diſſemble and conceal his weakneſs, that though he re- 
ceded from thoſe conditions which were laſt concluded with the Duke of 
Alengon, yet he ſtill kept up the being and reputation of his party. But 
the inclination of the King, and of conſequence the eaſineſs of his depu- 
ties, was not leſs than the policy of the King of Navarre : wherefore a 
ceſſation of arms being firſt agreed upon for a few days, in the beginning 
of September, the accommodation was ſo earneſtly laboured on both fides, 
that the articles of peace were ſigned with ſo much ſatisfaction to each 
party, that the King, being come with the court to Po:&1ers for that pur- 
pole, ſhewed manifeſt ſigns of joy, calling it his peace: and the Prince 
of Cond? embraced it with ſo much eagerneſs, that the ratification coming 
to him in the evening, when it was already dark, he ordered it to be pub- 
lickly proclaimed that very night by torch-light. 

The edict of this pacification was very copious, conſiſting of ſeventy- 
four articles, which limited ſome, and took. away others of thoſe exorbi- 
tancies that had been granted in the former edict, in favour of the fo- 
reign forces, eſtabliſhing a very moderate political government, equally 
juſt and reaſonable for both parties. It permitted the exerciſe of the re- 
formed religion in the houſes of gentlemen feodataries, or * de haute 


* An authority veſted in ſuch to hear and determine all criminal or capital matters 
(except high treaſon) within their own juriſdiction : and all civil actions or controverhes, 
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as they call them, with the admiſſion of every body: but in the 
wate gentlemen not above the number of ſeven were allowed, 
and that too in a ſtated place in every juriſdiction and bailiwick, except 
in Paris, and ten leagues round it, and two leagues diſtant from the 
court whereſoever it ſhould refide : it reſtrained the libertiniſm of thoſe 
ecclefiaſticks, who left their reſpective orders and entered into matri- 
mony, pardoning what was ſpecial grace, and ſeverely regulatin 
the future: it — 2 2 the Catholick religion in all —— 
where it had been aboliſhed during the war: it ordered the immediate 
reſtitution of eccleſiaſtical revenues to prieſts and prelates, in every pro- 
vince: it obliged the Hugonots to keep the appointed holidays, to exclude 
conſanguinity of blood in marriages, to bring certificates of their chil- 
dren's baptiſm, and many other things wiſely obſerved in the Catholick 
church, and highly proper for a peaceful well-regulated government : 
it took away ies chambres mi-parttes, as they are termed, which were 

eſtabliſhed at Paris, Rouen, Dijon, and in Bretagne, leaving 
them ſtill in other parliaments, but with a ſmaller number of Hugonot 
judges : nor was any thing omitted that could prevent diſcord, take away 
ſcandal, reunite the affections of thoſe that were dithdent or divided, and 
eſtabliſh the authority of the magiſtrates, and the vigour of the laws, in 
their priſtine ſtate and condition. There were eight places, however, 
ted to the Hugonots, for their ſecurity, during the term of four years, 
after which (if the conditions of the edict were punctually fulfilled) they 
promiſed faithfully to deliver them up again into the King's hands, as 
they were to be held only till the edict of pacification had taken its due 
courſe, and was reduced into common uſe and practice by time and ob- 
ſervance. Theſe places were Montpelier and Aiguemerte in Langued ; 
Niens and Serres in Dauphinè; Seine in Provence; Periguenx, La Reolle, 
and Le Mas de Verdun in Guyenne : meaſures, all pruden: iy deviſed and 
ditpoſed for the eſtabliſhment of a laſting peace. 

But though the King for the Catholick party, and the Princes of 
Beurbon for the Hugonots, had, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the people, 
concluded this agreement, which ſeemed very likely to lay aſleep all 
diſcords, and quiet the diſtractions of the kingdom; yet neither were their 
animoſities wholly compoſed, nor their differences accommodated, nor 
the tumults altogether at an end : but the flame of publick war being 
extinguiſhed, particular quarrels {till ſprung up, from the intereſts of pri- 
vate perſons. For the Marſhal D'Anville, who daily ſeemed more and 


_—_ in matters relating to the King, and ſuch as concern Noblemen and the high 
roads. | 

Courts of juſtice, where one half of the judges were Catholicks and the other Fugs- 
Aas. 
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more averſe to the Hugonots, ſtill continued to proſecute thoſe, by whom 1577. 

he pretended to have been injured in Languedoc, under a pretext of re- 
ducing the places in his government wholly into his power. The Sieur 
Les Diguieres, in /ne, durſt not, by any means, confide in the 
peace, nor rely upon the King's word, remembering the end of Mont- 


brun, under whom he had ſerved, and for that reaſon ſtill kept upon his 

ard, and continued in arms for his own fecurity. And the Catholicks, 
eſpecially the adherents of the league, when they faw the Hugonats aſ- 
ſemble at their devotions, were fo enraged and tranſported with anger, 
that they could not bear them without murmuring and abuſe, which oc- 
caſioned frequent conteſts, and ſometimes deſperate and bloody frays. 
So that a great part of France, though a peace was concluded, ſtill con- 
tinued in tumult and commotion. But the King, imagining that time 
and moderation would at laſt appeaſe and extinguith all thofe diſturbances, 
took no notice of ſuch complaints and remonſtrances as were made to 
him, from various parts, and was altogether taken up in forwarding the 
execution of his deligns : yet, after ſome months, when he ſaw the fpirit 
of diſcord and rebellion did not ſubfide, he refolved that the Queen his 
mother ſhould go into Poiclom, to confer with the King of Navarre, and 
from thence into the other moſt ſuſpected provinces, where ſhe might in 
perion compoſe thoſe differences, and make uſe of her wonted arts to 
take away fuch ſcruples and impediments, as ſtill diſturbed the courſe of 
the late edict. 

About this time the King created two Marſhals, men of remarkable 
valour in war, and no lefs prudence in matters of government: Armand 
de Biron and James de Matignon, who having no conncctions with the 
Duke of Guiſe, wholly depended upon the King, and acknowledged 
him as their ſole benefactor : and though the King had long looked 
coolly upon Biron, eſpecially before he came to the throne, on account 
of his behaviour at Rochelle, and fome other ſuſpicions, yet, as he was 
now determined to truſt and prefer thoſe that were diſaffected to the 
houſe of Guiſe, he raiſed him to one of the higheſt poſts : it being ge- 
nerally imagined, that Biron was induced to behave as he had done, by 
the envy and hatred which he inwardly bore to that family; by whom, 
he knew, that not only his advancement was oppoſed, but that often- 
times, and particularly at the maſſacre of Paris, his death had both been 
propoſed and adviſed. And as Rene de Birague, the High Chancellor, 
was received into the number of Cardinals by the Pope, at the recom- 
mendation of the King and Queen, that moſt important office was con- 
ferred upon Philip Huraut, Viicount De Chiverny, one of his Majeſty's 
moſt faithful and able counſellors. 1 
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At the beginning of the year one thouſand five hundred and ſcventy- 


eight, the Queen Mother, after ſome &clays, occalioned by the ſeverity 


1579. 


of the winter, ſet out, with a noble attendance of Lords and principal 
Gentlemen, to meet the King of Navame, taking with her the Lad 
Margaret her daughter, who had been left behind at court by his ſudden 
departure. When they arrived at Baurceaunx, the ſent to treat with the 
deputies of the Hugonots, that had reſorted to the King of Navarre, as their 
head, who was obliged not only to ſupply the publick neceſſicy, but to 
ſupport his own private occaſions by art and addreſs, in this low ebb of his 

„hen his followers were wearied out, their eſtates conſumed, and 
the Proteſtant Princes alienated, by the ſmall account that had been 
made of Prince Caſimim and his Germans : for ſeeing himſelf in a manner 
confined in an angle of that province, and Governor of Cigeume only in 
name, deprived of the greater part of his own revenues, and altogether 
excluded from the King's favour and liberality, by which his anceſtors 
had ſupported their dignity after the lois of the Kingdom of Navarre, he 
was, on one hand, obliged to embrace peace, becauic he had not ftrength 
ſufficient to make war; and on the other, he was neceſſitated ſecretly to 
permit private diſcords to break out ſometimes into acts of hoſtility, in 
order to maintain his reputation, and ſupport his followers, who had no 
other means of ſubſiſtance. Wherefore, aſter a little conſideration, with 
much prudence and a certain quickneſs and preſence of mind that was 
natural to him, he ſecmed to pay the higheſt deference to the King's 
commands, and at the fame time conducted his own intereſts with fo 
much addreſs, in this great exigency, that his ſpirit was much applauded 
by men of underſtanding ; though forne blamed his reſolution rather to 
live like a baniſhed man, than to make his ſubmiſſion to the King, who, 
as it was plainly ſeen, by many circumſtances, was now much more averſe 
to the houſe of Lerraiu than to him. 


But though tius variety of intereſts had prolonged the treaty till the be- 


———yginning of February, one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-nine, yet it 


did not prevent its being at laſt concluded at Nerac, where both parties 
were met. For the Hzgoncts, not having forces to carry on a war, were 


content, in the end, after the obſcure clauſes in the edict were explained 


(from whence all thoſe diſſenſions were ſuppoſed to ariſe) that every par- 
ticular ſhould remain firmly eſtabliſhed, and the peace continue inviola- 
ble, as much as the ſecret deſigns of both parties would allow. 

In the mean time the King, perſiſting in his former intentions, had 
begun to ſtrengthen the foundations of them. For, beſides the two 
Marſhals, whom he had lately created, he had conferred the office of Ge- 
neral of the artillery (which, for a long time, had been enjoyed by Mon- 
ſicur De Bren) upon Plilibert, Sieur De la Guiche : and had declared 

Lawrence, 
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Lawrence, Sieur De Maugiron, Lieutenant-General in Dauphine, which | 579. 
place was vacant by the death of the Sieur Des Gordes. The government —— 
of the city of Pari, formerly held by the chief Lords of the Kingdom, 
was given to Reue, Sieur De F illequer, then one of his two principal fa- 
vourites : and Frances, Sicur DO, the other, was made ſuperintendant 
of the finances. About the fame time Jahn d Aumont, a man of ve 
noble birth and great valour, but not in any wile attached to either of 
the factions, was created Marſhal in the rocm of Francis de Montmerancy, 
who, being worn ont with a long ſeries of adverſity, had lately departed 
this life. Beſides theſe and others, who were now in poſſeſſion of the prin- 
cipal employments, the King continually brought up many young Lords 
and Gentlemen, of great hopes and expectation, near his perſon, to fill up 
ſuch offices as daily became vacant : the chief of whom were Aue, ſon 
to the Viſcount De Texerſo, and Fenn Lewrs, fon to Monſieur De Ia Va- 
ſalte, who were not only poſſeſſed of excellent endowments of mind, but 
of very noble extraction. For the Viicount De yr, father of Anne, 
being a perſon of illuſtrious birth, hat Jong been Governor of Coſcony; 
and, in the midſt of all the late diſturbances, had always tairhfuily ad- 
hered to the King and Queen's party, without having any concern with 
either of the factions : and Nlonſicur De 7a 7 alzite, the father of obe 
Lew:s, being alſo a cavalier of a moſt noble family, had commanded 
the light horſe during the whole courſe of the wars, in which he had 
acquired the reputation of extraordinary valour. Theſe young Lords, 
therefore, being removed from their own private education, where they 
had the example of their worthy parents, were taken into the King's 
bed-chamber, and became, as it were, heads and leaders of the reſt, that 
were training up in great number, to fill the principal employments under 
the crown. And though Monlicur De Rye and Francis the fon of Mau- 
giren, two of theſe young iaynouites, happened to be ſlain in a duel, that 
enſued upon a quarrel which they had with Azwreguri and Riberac, ad- 
herents of the houſe of Guo : and thongh &. Mig, another of their 
companions, was killed, a little while after, by perions unknown, as he 
came from court late one night; yet the King endeavoured to ſooth his 
grief and anger, by ſhewing honours to the c cad, whoſe ſtatues of marble 
he cauſed to be erected in the church of St. Pau! ; and ſtill continued to 
tee other young perſons into favour, whoſe birth and qualifications 
might conduce to the accompliſhment of bits great deſigns. Whilſt theſe 
things were bringing to maturity, the King icd a lie very different from 
that generous education, by which he had, irom his childhood, been 
trained up in the midſt of ams. For having at brit determined to ſcein 
fond of a gentle and quiet courſe of life, he aterwards found it fo agree- 
able to his natural diſpoſition, and fo thoroughly grateful to him, _ he 
wholly 
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wholly gave himſelf up to it, frequented ſermons and proceſſions, con- 
verſed otten with Capuchins and Teſuits, built monaſteries and chapels, 
uſed to undergo and wear hair ſhirts, carried his beads pub- 
lickly at his girdle, and was often preſent at the ſchools of the penitents, 
and at the canonical hours of the Hieronymites, whom he had brought 
to live in his own - and in all his actions ſhewed a wonderful re- 
gard for religion, and a moſt ardent defire to cheriſh and propagate it. 
'This manner of living, in a meaſure produced the deſired effect: 
for many of the Catholicks being lulled afleep, and weaned from a mi- 
litary life, by the example of their Prince, had returnd to their former 
peace and repoſe, and to the care of their domeſtick affairs, which, in 
the courſe of ſo many wars, had been long neglected and forgotten. 
And amongſt the Hugonots (ſome laying aſide their former ſtubbornneſs, 
now they were no longer provoked : and others, ſeeing all favours and 
rewards beſtowed upon ſuch as followed the King's example, in reve- 
rencing religion, and exerciling the duties of the Catholick faith) many, 
by little and little, withdrew themſelves from that , and either really, 
or in appearance, joined with the Reman church: ſo that a few months 
of peace manifeſtly converted more people, than twenty years of continual 
war had done before. 

This reſolution of the King, if it had been followed with the ſame 
auſterity that it was begun, would very likely have brought his deſigns 
to a happy concluſion : but being at laſt ſeduced by his paſſions and na- 
tural inclinations, he inſenſibly ſwerved from devotion to indolence, and 
from eaſe to a looſe and diſſolute manner of living; fo that, though he 
ſtill kept up the fame ſpiritual exerciſes, yet his hours of recreation and 
days of repoſe were ſpent in luxury, in ſplendid balls and maſquerades, 
in ſumptuous entertainments and marriage feaſts, and in continual con- 
verſation with the ladies of the court; by which, his pretended deſign of 
leading a quiet and peaceful life being corrupted, by little and little, was 
no longer art and diſſimulation, but turned into a conſtant and habitual 
irregularity. And though on one hand, indeed, it ſerved to wean men 
in ſome degree from their former fierceneſs, yet on the other, it made the 
King very odious and contemptible to a great part of the kingdom. For 
the * Nobleſſe ſeeing their Prince's favour wholly engroſſed by a few per- 
ſons, and every one excluded from the court (except ſuch as were intro- 
duced by thoſe favourites, or minions, as they are commonly called, who 
were not only to be courted and waited upon, in a manner not due to 
their birth or condition, but often to be bribed with large preſents) had 
conceived ſuch a degree of reſentment and diſdain, that they avoided the 


The Gentry, as well as the Nobility, are always meant by the French Nob/efe. 
very 
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very ſight of the court, and deteſted the adminiſtration. The common 1579. 
people, likewiſe, being intolerably burdened with new taxes, and innu--— 


merable impoſitions that were laid upon them, not only to provide for 
the neceſſary expences of the ſtate, but alſo to ſupply the King's extra- 
vagancies, both ſpiritual and temporal, and to feed the avarice and greedi- 
neſs of his minions : and finding themſelves in a much worſe condition 
in a time of peace, than they uſcd to be in war, began to hate even the 
name of the King, and murmured againft his manner of government. 
And the clergy, who were no leſs aggrieved than the reſt, were conti- 
nually exclaiming againſt the counſels of that adminiſtration, which had 
made peace with the Huygonots, only to give themſelves up to the luxury 
and pleaſures of the court. Nay, many of the principal Hygonots them- 
ſelves, though they peaceably enjoyed a liberty of conſcience, were not 
yet fully ſatisfied, or free from ſuſpicion, whilſt they ſaw the King fo 
afſiduouſly employed, in the publick exerciſe of the ſevereſt duties in the 
Catholick religion, and continually ſurrounded by Capuchins, Jeſiuits, 
Bernardines, Hieronymites, and other religious orders, who, in the midſt 
of peace, were daily preaching up the perſecution of hereſy. So that the 
King's deſigns, that had been ſo long in forming, and with fo much ſe- 
crecy (as it often happens in countels that are too refined) at laſt pro- 
duced effects very different from the views and intention of their pro- 
or. 
*. Duke of Guiſe, with his brothers and confederates, did not fail to 
take the advantage of this univerſal hatred to the King's perſon: for, as 
they were doubtful of his intentions in point of religion, of which they 
had declared themſelves defenders, and had already into his 
defigns, and diſcovered the end to which all his actions tended, from 
many probable conjectures; they no leſs craſtily endeavoured, by all poſ- 
fible means, not only to increaſe the general diſaffection, and to bring 
him into contempt with all his ſubjects, but to eſtabliſh their own credit 
and reputation, and to gain the love and applauſe of every one ; which 
vas no difficult matter, as they were pathetick in their harangues, affable 
in converſation, ready to help and oblige thoſe that ſtood in need of their 
aſſiſtance, oſtentatious of their own virtues, which were many indeed, 
and (which is always of great weight amongſt the common people) of 
noble preſence, of high birth, and engaging behaviour. So that though 
the King diminiſhed their power, by bringing only ſuch into employ- 
ments as were ill affected to them, and depended upon himſelf alone; yet 
they gained ground upon him another way, by careſſing and protecting 
thoſe that were diſguſted, and artfully drawing over all malecontents to- 
their And though the King had, in a great meaſure, allayed that 
n the generality of the Hugonots formerly bore him, by hav- 
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cluded a treaty with the King of Navarre, and endeavoured to make 
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ing granted them both a temporal and fpiritual peace : yet they increaſed 
the diſaffection of the Catholicks, 3 of the Pariſſuns, by 
imputing his favours to the young gentlemen that were about him, to 
ſhameſul and inordinate defires ; his devotion and penances to hypocriſy 
and diſſimulation; the preferment of his dependants to honours and em- 
ployments, to a tyrannical power, and an inſatiable appetite of — 
every thing to himſelf : which things indeed they did not particulariſe 
themſelves, but ſpoke of the King's actions in a reſerved and ambiguous 
manner, and cauſed them to be divulged by buſy and eloquent men, 
ſometimes obſcurely in the pulpits, ſumeumes openly in meetings and 
common converſation, and often artfully deſcribed and publithed them 
in libels and pamphlets, under various titles. | 

But the King, confiding in the ſtrength of his ſecret deſigns, which he 
thought in great forwardneſs, imagined he ſhould eaſily be able to over- 
come all oppoſition at laſt: and, to conduct his proceedings with the 
more order, by joining theory to practice, he retired every day, aſter 
dinner, with Baccio del Bene and Gracopo Ceorbinelli, two Florentines, 
deeply learned in the Greek and Latin hiſtories, who read him lectures out 
of Peclybrus and Cornelius Tacitus, but more fr y out of the Prince, 
and political diſcourſes of Mach:avel, by which he became ſtill more 


enamoured of his own conceits : for the advancement of which, and that 


he might oblige and attach the principal perſons more nearly and ſtrictly 
to himſelf, he inftituted a new order of knighthood, under a pretence, 
that the order of St. Michael was become mean and common, by having 
been conferred by his predeceſſors in too promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing a manner. For the ſubſiſtance and well government of this order, 
which was entitled, The order of the Holy Ghoſt, he made ſeveral ſtatutes, 
and aſſigned certain revenues, and ſolemnized the ceremonies of it on the 
firſt day of the year. But as this Prince was very politick and refined in 
I:iying his ſchemes, and warm in the beginning, fo he was extremely re- 
miſs and dilatory in the profecution of them, eſpecially when he met 
with any difficulties or impediments, as he did in this, from the court of 
Reme, in relation to his intended aſſignment of fome eccleſiaſtical revenues 
in his kingdom to that order of knighthood, under the title of Com- 
mendams. So that the endowment, which he defigned for the main- 
tenance of thoſe Knights, was entirely dropped, though the name and 
order itſelf, being vetted in perſons of eminent worth and quality, has 
continued, for many years, in high eiteem and veneration. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at court, the Queen Mother, having con- 


him ſenſible of the pleaſures and advantages of peace, went to viſit the 
provinces of Gaſcony, Languedec, and Daupiine, where every one received 


her 
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her anſwers like oracles, as the King, who ſeemed defirons to live a quiet 1579. 
and retired life, had committed the weight of affairs to her care : and 
having left her daughter, the Queen of Navarre, with her huſband, ſhe 
had a conference with the Viſcount De Turenne in Peictau, and compoſed 
all differences with the Marſhal D'"Arville in Languedic, who having 
ſued for though without quitting his government, had ſeemingly 
returned to his duty. Laſt of all, the Queen went to Mor!leiiel, a town 
belonging to the Duke of Savoy, not far from the confines, to confer 
with the Marſhal De Bellegarde, who, during the wars in France, had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the Marquiſate of Saluaao. 

Bell garde had, for many years, held the chief place in the King's 
eſtcem, and in the beginning of his reign was created Marſhal by him : 
though afterwards, on ſome ſuſpicion which the King had conceived of 
him, and by the inſtigation of his competitors, Chiverny and Yilleguier, he 
had fo far withdrawn his favour, that, under a pretence of ſending him 
into Poland, to negociate for the Duke of Alengon, he artfully endeavoured 
to baniſh him the court. But as he was openly favoured by the Marſhal 
D' Arville, and ſecretly by the Duke of Savoy, he went into the mar- 
quifate of Saluzzo, where, having picked a quarrel, upon fome trifling 
occaſion, with Charles de Birague, the King's Lieutenant, who held the 
principal places, he eafily drove him away by force: and having made 
himfelf mafter of that ſtate, he followed the example of D' Anwlle, and 
obeyed the King's orders only fo far as he thought fit. This proceeding 
did not only prove very prejudicial to the affairs of France, but likewite 
occaſioned ſuſpicion in the Halian Princes, who apprehended, with 
much reaſon, that Bellegarde, being privately encouraged, by his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, to deprive the French of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, might 
induce the King to carry the war into #aly, in order to recover his own, 
and thereby throw the affairs of that country into confuſion. And this 
ſeemed the more probable, as they faw Bellegarde levy ſoldiers, and fortify 
towns, in an open manner, whilft they knew not with whoſe money he 
did thoſe things. The Pope, therefore, having taken the alarm, prayed 
the Venetian Senate, as much reſpected by the King, that they would in- 
terpoſe, with their uſual wiſdom, to prevent the kindling a flame fo near 
at hand: upon waich the Senate entered into the affair with great 
earneſtneſs, and having ordered their Ambaſſador Grimani to treat with 
3 the King, and Franciſco Barbaro, their refident in Savoy, to confer with 
| the Marſhal De Bellegarde, the King left the management of that affair 
| entirely to his mother. For this purpoſe the Queen, not being able to 
draw Bellegarde to Grenoble, whither the Duke of Savoy and the Venetian 
Ambaſſador were come to meet her, condeſcended to go to Mont liliol, 
making, as uſual, but little account of ceremonies (which often are ſo 
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embaraſſing to Princes) provided ſhe could obtain her ends in the main. 
——— There, having led upon the Marſhal to acknowledge the King, 


and to receive the patent of that government from him, ſhe diſpatched it 
for him with great ſhew of reſpect. But, whatever might be the occa- 
fion, the Marſhal died ſuddenly as ſoon as he was returned to Saluzzo ; 
and, before the Queen departed from thoſe provinces, the Governors and 
Guardians of his ſon delivered up that ſtate into the hands of the King of 


France. | 
having got over this difficulty, paſſed through Burgundy 


The 
and returned to her ſon, to aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of the government: 
whilſt he ſeemed to have retired from the weight of affairs, and to mind 
nothing but feaſts and folemnities, leaving every thing to her and to his 
council; though in fact the moſt minute particular paſſed through his 
hands: by which arts he thought all things were ſo well eſtabliſhed, both 
at preſent and for the future, that he imagined he had already fully ac- 
compliſhed what he had ſecretly deviſed in his mind. One thing, indeed, 
ſtill ſeemed to interrupt the courſe of his defigns ; for the Duke of AHlen- 
con, ever fickle and inconſtant, ſometimes retired from court, ſometimes 
returned with great confidence ; one while holding a correſpondence with 
the malecontents, another refuſing to have any concern with them ; which 
ſtill kept him ſuſpence, and full of ſuſpicion and anxiety. 

But the Queen Mother laboured with great earneſtneſs to take away 
the cauſe of theſe a 
the tranquillity or diſturbance of the kingdom entirely depended upon it. 
Wherefore, as the people of the Low Countries had ſhaken off their ſub- 
jection to his Catholick Majeſty, and befought the King of France to re- 
ceive them into his protection; and, after he declined it, had offered the 
command of themſelves to the Duke of Alengon, if he would come with 
a powerful army, to deliver them from the dread of the Spaniſh tyranay ; 
the Queen, deſirous to free one of her ſons from his ſuſpicions, and to 
provide a ſtate for the other ſuitable to his rank, exhorted the King to 
give the Duke of Alengon leave to accept of the protection of the States 
of “ Flanders, and to raife an army, on ſome pretence or other, upon the 
frontiers ; repreſenting to him, that all factious and unquiet ſpirits would 
go along with the Duke, and thereby diminiſh that peſtilent matter which 
ſupported the diſcords and troubles of the kingdom. To forward this 
deſign, the endeavoured to renew the fo often rejected treaty of marriage 
betwixt the Duke and the Queen of England; for, if it did not ſucceed, it 
might at leaſt be attended with this advantage, that the Queen would in- 
cline to favour the Duke in his new command with her forces and autho- 


The Jaliant, under the name of Flanders, uſually comprehend all the Low Coun- 
tries. 5 


rity. 


pprehenſions, as a thing of ſuch conſequence, that 
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rity. So that nothing being omitted that could promote that end, the 1379. 
Duke of Alengon himſelf went this into England, where he continued ——* 
a long time, during which he was entertained with great honour and 
magnificence by the Queen. And though ſhe abhorred the thoughts of 
ſubmitting to the yoke of matrimony, and the States of Ergland could 
not endure the tyranny of a French King; yet, becauſe the intereſts of 
ſtate made it neceſſary to diſſemble, not only to increaſe the Duke of 
Alengon's reputation, and conſequently the ſtrength of the United Pro- 
vinces, but to create a jealouſy in the King of Spain, who at that time 
was very intent upon many other defigns, which gave great ſuſpicion to 
the neighbouring Princes, the Queen pretended to conſent to the mar- 
riage, and, amongſt the entertainments and diverſions of the court, ſhewed 
much honour to the Duke of Al7:go, and favoured him with 2 great 
degree of intimacy. The King likewiſe diſpatched a ſplendid embaſſ 
in his behalf, the chief of which was Huncis de Moni penſier, Prince 
Dauphin, a nobleman of engaging addreſs, but of no great penetration, 
often employed on account of his wel! known integrity and honeſt diſpo- 
fition, and very far from aſſociating or concerning himſelf with factious 
men. On the arrival of this embaſly, which was received with great 
ſhew or reſpect, the articles and conditions were diſcuſſed which were 
to be obſerved by both parties, and the affair proceeded fo far, that the 
Duke and the Queen exchanged their rings, as a reciprocal promiſe of 
future marriage; though ſhe {till conſtantly perſevered in her reſolution 
to lead a ſingie life, and therefore peremptorily refuſed to any 
further in the matter. But that happened in the courſe of the following 
F This year the King of Navarre afſembled a congregation of his party 
at Mazeres, in the county of Fox, after the dep ture of the Queen Mo- 
ther, to confider in what manner they ſhould act for the time to come; 
where, after much diſcourſe concerning ihe pace, many ſecmed very 
defirous cf war, and it was at laſt debated, whether they tnould ſtand to 
the agreement, or take up arms again. Indeed, the King of Navarre 
himſelf was not much averſe to active meaſvres, as he knew, by expe- 
rience, that peace and idleneis would inſenſibly diminiſh, and at laſt ut- 
terly ruin his party: for many, that were tired of innovations, returned 
ſincerely to the Catholick church; many, ſeeing the Hugonots depreſſed, 
and excluded from all offices and honours, pretended to return ; and all 
of them, as the memory of paſt tranſactions wore away, and the autho- 
rity of command began to dwindle, equally withdrew themſelves from 
the care and intereſts of the faction. And he himſeif, being reduced to 
a very low ebb of fortune, not only foreſaw his own ruin approaching, 
but had not at preſent ſufficient to maintain the dignity of a King, nor of 
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1579. the firſt Prince of the blood. Theſe neceſſities were aggravated by the 
— inſtigation of the Prince of Conde, who, being of a more reſtleſs and im- 
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patient temper, could not digeſt the affront of being excluded from the 
government of Picardy ; and the alent, or rather deſire, of many young 
men that were concerned in the management of that party, concurring 
with him, they concluded at laſt, that it was better to undergo the fa- 
tigue of arms, than to periſh inglori in the indolence of peace, as 
they incvitably muſt do. Upon which account, they reſolved to prepare 
themſelves, and ſeek ſome cccafion to renew the war; and to much the 
rather, becauſe the King's manner of living, being now thought to prc- 
ceed from a diſſolute diſpoſition and weakneſs of ſpirit, it encouraged 
every one to purſue his own intereſt and inclinations, without any fort of 

or reſtraint. The King of Navarre, therefore, having ſent for 
the deputies of Languedoc and Dauphrne, that were come to the aſſembly, 
after a long diſcourſe, in which he exhorted them, on their parts, to 
lend what afliſtance they were able to the common cauſe, gave them the 
pieces of a broken French crown of gold, to carry to Monfieur De Chaftiller, 
ton to the Admiral De Cali gm, who was returned into Languedec, and to 
Monſieur Les Digmeres, who reſided in Dauphine, with directions, that 


they ſhould give credit, in matters relating to the management of the 


war, to thoſe that ſhould bring them the remaining pieces of the crown, 
that being a very ſecret token, and not eaſy to be counterfeited. With 
this reſolution they returned to their ſeveral provinces, and ſecretly began 
to for war. 

But as the King of Navarre was defirous to put a good face upon the 
beginning of this inſurrection, and to aſſign ſome ſpecious reaſons for it; 
now the time was come when the cauti towns were to be reſtored 
(though the King demanded them but coldly, and rather out of com- 
pliance with the Catholick party than any detire to have them) he took 


occaſion to make loud complaints, and fummoned frequent aſſemblies, 


or as they call them, of the Hugonots, in which he endeavoured 


to them, that the time of reſtoring thoſe places was not yet come, 


nor the execution of the _ fully accompliſhed, ſince the free exerciſc 
of their religion was neither permitted in Champagne, Bur „ Nor- 
— 4 nor * ifle of France. Upon which, the Naber wl were 
much pleaſed with this » began to grow warm and incline to 
war; which the King of Navarre was reſolved to open with ſome great 
undertaking, the fame of which ſhould ſtir up and awaken all the reft of 
his party out of their lethargy. He therefore defigned to begin with an 
attempt upon Cabors, which town, having been promiſed by the King to 
the Lady Margaret his wife, as her dower, was never afhgned to her, 
but withheld by the Governor in the King's name. This furniſhed him 
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with a reaſonable (ſo 
currence of the people, and to conceal the private intereſts of party) and 
at the ſame time would add greatly to his ſtrength, by the acquiſition of an 
opulent M r both very large, and wonderfully 
convenient for his preſent deſigns. 

The Prince of Conde, likewiſe, who could not eaſily forget the affair of 
Picardy, reſolved to go ſecretly into that province, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of his adherents, to make himſelf maſter of a ſtrong place or 
two, by which he might get footing there, and extend his ſtate and for- 
tune beyond the narrow limits of Xaintoigne; he thought he ſhould, at 
the fame time, be able to conceal his private views, by the ſpecious pre- 
tence, that he would live in obedience to the King, and proceeded in 


that manner only to revenge himſelf of his enemies, by whoſe machina- 


tions he had been excluded from his government. And, as he was of a 


more haſty and im diſpoſition, he ſtruck the firſt ſtroke. For be- 
ing arrived in diſguiſe at Potters, he paſſed from thence, with very great 
danger, through the other cities and 7 of France, into the heart 
of Picardy, where, ae together 
about three hundred men, from different parts, by his own addreſs and 
the aſſiſtance of his friends, he entered La Fere, a ſtrong place, and of 
great conſequence, from whence he drove away the Governor, together 
with the ſmall garriſon that was there, and made himſelf maſter of it the 
29th day of November ; after which he immediately wrote to the King, 
% That he held that fortreſs in his name, as he was appointed Governor 
<« of that province by his Majeſty, but had been excluded from it by the 


« malice of his enemies.” He began, however, to make tions 
to defend himſelf, in the beſt manner he could, as he was well 


aſſured the King would uſe all his endeavours to drive him out of fo ſtrong 
and convenient a receptacle. 
But in the 


the broken crown to the Lord of Chaſtiilon and Monſieur Les Diguieres, 
as a ſignal for them to begin the war) proceeded to the execution of his 
intended deſign upon Cabors, which was to ſurpriſe that city on a ſudden, 
and reduce it into his own power. 

The city of Cabors is fituated upon the river Lat, which, furrounding it 


on three fides, leaves only one paſſage open, called La forte aux Barres; 


the other three ſides are entred by three large bridges that croſs the river. 
By one of theſe, called the new bridge, the King of Navarre r2folved to 
attack the town ſuddenly in the night, not having forces: Hicient to 
aſſault or beſiege it in the day-time. And though there was no draw- 
bridge, yet there was a gate at the entrance of the bridge that was r 

4 locked, 


in civil wars to engage the con- 1579. 


beginning of the next year, one thouſand five hundred and 1580. 
_ eighty, the King of Navarre (after he had ſent the remaining pieces o- 
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1580. locked, and defended by two ravelines, through which it was neceſſary to 
paſs, to come at the gate of the city that ſtood at the other end: for which 
reaſon he propoſed to faſten a petard at each gate (an engine till that time 
little regarded, on account of its novelty, but fince much eſteemed, after 
frequent trials, for its uſefulneſs in ſurpriſes and ſudden attempts) and 
when he had opened a paſſage, to proceed immediately to an affault. 
For this purpoſe, beſides thoſe that were to go before and ſaſten the pe- 
tard, he divided his men into four bodies, the firſt conducted by the Ba- 
ron De Salignac, the ſecond by the Sieur De St. Martin, Captain of his 
guards; the third, in which were the gentry and he himſelf in perſon, 
by Anthory Sieur De Roquelaure; and the fourth by the Viſcount De 
Gordon, in which were twelve hundred good muſketiers. The petard 
being faſtened to the firſt gate, by Captain In Robert, produced its in- 
tended effect, and thoſe few foldiers that were in the ravelines were cut 
to pieces, without making any conſiderable reſiſtance. The ſecond 
petard likewiſe ſucceeded, and burſt open the gate of the city; ſo that 
they might eaſily have entered, if they had met with no farther 1 
tion. But the of the town, being awakened by the report of the 
firſt petard, the Sieur De Veſins, who was the Governor, having run 
to the alarm juſt as he was, not only without arms, but almoſt without 
cloaths, they bravely the entrance of the enemy, and freſh men 
ſtill coming in armed, from all parts of the city, to their aſſiſtance, there 
was a very hot engagement betwixt the firſt parties; for ſome of them 
kept inceſſantly pouring in their ſhot at a diſtance, whilſt the boldeſt of 
them advanced up to each other, and joined in a cloſe fight with their 
ſhort arms: ſo that by little and little, the ſecond and third parties being 
every where mingled with the firſt, the encounter became general and 

bloody, in which the Governor of the town, in a manner unarmed, 
and in the thickeſt of the fight, being killed on that ſide, and the Sieur 
De St. Murtin on the King of Navarre's, the ſucceſs continued doubt- 
ful at leaſt two hours. But the Baron De Salignac firſt, and then the 
Sieur De Requelaure being dangerouſly wounded, and carried out of the 
fight, the courage of the aſſailants began to fail, ſo that they gave ground 
very faſt. For though they had at firſt advanced as far as the great 
ſquare, yet they were now driven back again almoſt to the very gate, and 
would certainly have been totally repulſed, and beaten out of the city, as 
the Viſcount De Gorden advanced but flowly with the muſquetiers that 
were in the rear, if the King of Navarre (not only afflicted at the loſs of 
his Captains, but highly picqued at the diſgrace his men were like to un- 
dergo, and in deſpair of ever retrieving his affairs if his firſt undertaking 
miſcarried) coming up to the head of his ſoldiers, in the very face of the 
enemy, had not renewed the aſſault, by fighting gallantly and undauntedly 


with 
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with his own hand. For the gentlemen and common ſoldiers bravely 1 580. 
preſſing forwards after him, and ſtriving to out-do each other in following ——* 
the 


of their leader, who ſupported the fury of the enemy with in- 
credible valour, advanced ſo far, that at break of day they had recovercd 
the main ſquare of the city, the townſmen having ſhut up and fortified 
themſelves, as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit, in the 
publick ſchools ; from whence, though they made a terrible fire of their 
tmall arms on ſide, to the great ſlaughter of the aſſailants, who 
fought without cover in the open ſtreets, yet the King of Navarre never 
moved from the head of his men, though they that were next to him 
were often killed by his fide. In this manner they fought all the day, 
and all the following night, except when they now and then reſted them- 
ſelves a little, which both fides had an opportunity of doing by the dark- 
neſs of the night. The next day, about fun-rifing, the King of Navarre 
received intelligence, that ſupplies were coming to the relief of the city 
from the neighbouring towns: upon which he ſent the Sieur De Chouppes 
to fight them on the outſide of the Porte aux Barres, whilſt he courage- 
ouſly redoubled the aſſault, to drive the townſinen from the places where 
they had barricadoed themſelves ; but he met with fo ſtout and vigorous 
an oppoſition, that though the ſupplies were defeated that came to the 
aſſiſtance of the townſmen, and they received no relief, yet he was not 
able all that day and the next night to make them ſurrender, till three 
pieces of cannon, that were found in the city-arſenal, were mounted and 
brought out to batter and break down the barricadoes. After which there 
enſued a dreadful and bloody ſlaughter of the people. Thus, after a 
continual fight of three days, the city of Cahors being at laſt taken, and 
thoroughly plundered, gave the Hugonot ſoldiers not only an opportunity 
of enriching themſelves with plenty of ſpoil, but of wreaking the hatred 
which many of them bore to the very name of a Catholick. In this en- 
terpriſe the undaunted of the King of Navarre was admired by 
every one, who, having in his other actions given many teſtimonies of a 
great and exalted mind, ſhewed himſelf in this, to the terror of his ene- 
mies, and the admiration of his friends, a gailant and daring foldier, as his 
ſubſequent exploits more fully proved him. | 

At the ſame time Monſieur Les Diguieres, not being able to raiſe the 
nobility in Daupbinè (as they diſdained to put themſelves under the com- 
mand of a perſon, who, though born a gentleman, could not boaſt of 
any very illuſtrious pedigree or conſiderable fortune) had prevailed upon 
the country people to take up arms againſt ſome of the chief of them, by 
whom they complained they had been grievouſly oppreſied. But as he 
met with very little ſucceſs in his undertaking, becauſe Monſieur De 
Maugiron, Lieutenant of that province, and Monſieur De Mandelas, Go- 
; Gee” vernor 
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1520. vernor of Liens, often routed and diſperſed his peaſants, he at laſt retired 
- aud fortified himſelf in La Mure, after he had made ſeveral attempts to 
no purpoſe. 

But in Languedoc, whether it was that the Lord of Chaſtilkn's authority 
was not yet ot any great weight amongſt the people, or that men were 
weary of their hardſhips, or ſtood in awe of Monfieur D'Anulle, who 
ſeemed very ready to ſuppreſs any appearance of an inſurrection, there 
was no riſing or taking up of arms, as the King of Navarre expected, 
but every thing continued very till and quiet, as the Marſhal laboured 
very diligently to take away all occaſions of diſcontent, by a punctual ob- 
ſervation of the royal edicts. 

The King having received information of theſe new commotions in fo 
many different places, at a time when he thought himſelf moſt ſecure 
and free from all the troubles and dangers of war, reſolved to exert him- 
ſelf once more againſt the rebels, to reduce them to their duty, and an 
exact compliance with the articles of the peace. For this 4 he 
raiſed three ſeveral armies with the utmoſt expedition: one had o. ders 
to march into Picardy, for the recovery of La Fere; another into Guyenne, 
againſt the King of Navarre ; and the third, to quiet the commotions 
in Dazphin?. From which ſudden reſolution, and his activity in levying 
and diſciplining thoſe forces, men of penetration were more confirmed in 
their opinion that his indolence was only feigned ; and that, under a ſhew 
of eaſe and negligence, he harboured ſome deeper and more important 
deſigns in his mind. Over theſe armies the King appointed commanders, 
ſuitable to the occafion, and his ſecret intentions. For, being anxious for 
the immediate recovery of La Fere, becauſe it is fo near the heart of the 
kingdom, and the city of Paris, and eaſy to be relieved by the States of 
Flanders, which he contiguous to that province, he ſent thither the Mar- 
ſhal James ds Matignon, whom he always uſed to employ on the moſt 
important occaſions, and when there was a neceſſity for acting with vi- 

gour. On the other hand, being defirous that the King of Navarre 
ſhould be kept down, but not utterly ſuppreſſed, becauſe he was not 
willing to throw too much weight into the other ſcale, and make the fac- 
tion of the Gz/es ſuperior (which had no other counterpoiſe fo effectual 
as his party) he ſent Armand, Marſhal De Biren, who, he knew, would 
act according to his old principles, and proceed but coolly againſt that 
party. And being obliged to employ ſome one of the Princes of Lorrain, 
on account of the great power of that family, to which it was n 
to ſhew a proper reipect, and becauſe he would not totally alienate thoſe of 
the Catholick league, he made choice of Charles Duke of Mayenne for 
Dauphine, as he thought him of a more moderate diſpoſition than his 
brother, 
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brother, and that what was to be done in thoſe parts was very eaſy, and of 1580. 


but little conſequence. — 


The event of theſe meaſures fully anſwered the King's expectation : 
for Monſicur Matignon having beſieged La Fere, from whence the Prince 
of Conde was already departed, and gone into England, retook it in a ſhort 
time, though not without ſome loſs. The Duke of Mayenne took La 
Mure, and ſpread ſuch terror amongſt the Hugonets of that province, 
that he quickly reduced not only the nobleſſe and commonalty to obedi- 
ence, but Les Diguieres himſelf alſo. And the Marſhal De Biron hav- 
ing defeated ſome troops of Gens d'armes, and taken ſeveral inconſider- 
able places in Guyerne, at laſt broke his thigh in two places, by a fall from 
his horſe, and retired with his army into quarters, without making any 
turther gs. So that the King of Navarre, being not able to keep 
the field, and prevented from undertaking any thing of moment by the 
oppoſition which he met with from the King's army, yet ſhewed more 
courage than ſtrength, by ftill continuing in arms and employing himſelf 
in undertakings of ſmall importance. 

In the mean time the Duke of Alengon returned out of England, buoyed 
up with hopes and fair promiſes by the Queen, but without any certainty 
of ſucceſs in that match, and began to make preparations for his enter- 
priſe in the Low Countries. Upon which account he interpoſed betwixt 
the King his brother, and the King of Navarre his brother-in-law, and 
endeavoured to re-eſtabliſh the former a t, being afraid, that if 
the war ſhould break out in good earneſt again, he ſhould not be able to 
obtain that aſſiſtance from France which he expected for the accompliſh- 
ment of his deſign. He went therefore in perſon to Libaurn, and then 
to La Freche, a town in the county of Fix, whither the King of Na- 
varre allo came, and, on the King's behalf, the Duke of Man penſier, 
the Marſhal De Cofſe, and Pompone Sieur De Belliere ; in which negocia- 
tion he took ſo much pains, that he brought the affair to a good con- 
cluſion. For the King of France was naturally inclined to it: and the 
King of Navarre was not only very weak, and much reduced by the ill 
iucceis of his late enterpriſes, but had no hopes at all of any afliſtance 
from abroad. The Prince of Conde, who went into England, and from 
thence into the Low Countries, and afterwards into Germany, found all 
the people there wholly intent upon the affairs of Flanders, weary of the 
inſtability of the French Hugonots, and diſſatisfied at their taking up arms, 
whilſt the King lived in peace, and punctually obſerved the conditions of 
agreement: ſo that having no expectation of foreign ſupplies, and not 
thinking his own forces ſufficient to effect any great matters, the former 
articles were willingly accepted by him; and thus, after the edict of the 
late peace, and the treaty concluded with the Queen Mother at Nerac 
123 | Gg g 2 were 
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THE HISTORY OF Book VI. 


1580. were confirmed, both parties laid down their arms again, and all differences 
——— were compoicd in a peaceable manner. 


After theſe civil diſſenſions were quieted, there were ſtill two different 
enterpriſes that kept the whole kingdom in motion : that of the Duke of 


| Alengon, who, with the tacit permiſſion of his brother, was preparing to 


march into the Low Countries againſt the King of Spain s forces, under 
the command of Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma: and that of the 
Queen Mother, on account of the ſucceſſion to the kingdom of Portugal. 
For King Sebaſtien being flain in the war with the Mcors, and after him 


King Henry, the Cardinal dying without children, amongſt many others 


who pretended to that crown, the Queen Mother likewite, as heir to the 
houſe of Boulogne, and deſcended in a right line from Rebert, fon of Al- 
plunſo the third, and the Counteſs Matilda his firſt and lawful wife, en- 
tered her claim to that ſucceſſion ; alledging, that all the Kings that had 
reigned fince A/>bonſs (being deſcended from Beatrice, who could not be 
the lawſul wife, but concubine of Alphonſo, whilſt Matilda was yet alive) 
were illegitimate. And, becauſe ſhe was at fo great a diſtance, and in 
many other reſpects not ſo powerful as ſome of the other competitors, 
ſhe was deſirous that the affair might be decided in a judiciary manner, 
without having recourſe to arms. But the King of Spain, who confided 
in his power and nearneſs to that kingdom, having in the mean time taken 
poſſeſſion of it with an army, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed the 
lawful ſucceſſor by thoſe that had the government of it ; the Queen joined 
intereſts with Aucbony Prior of Crato (who Ing to the fame king- 
dom, had been driven out of it by the Spam ard) and ſent out a powertut 
fleet, under the command of Ph:/ppo Strgai, againſt King Philip, to re- 
lieve the Azzres iſlands, in the weſtern ocean, belonging to that kingdom, 
which yet adhered to Auibony, and to make new acquiſitions, if they 
could land upon the coaſts near Liſbun. The death of Strozzz, the diſ- 
perſion of his fleet, and other events that happened in that expedition, I 
mult leave to be related by thoſe authors that write the hiſtory of Portu- 
gal, for fear of enlarging this narration beyond its due bounds, and 
making it too prolix, by the addition of foreign matters, that have but 
little or no connection with the affairs of France. 4 

The ſame filence, and for the fame reaſon, I thall obſerve, in relation 
to the expedition into Flanders, whither the Duke of Alengon (having 


rated a very great army, by the private conſent of the King) marched the 


1581. following year, which was one thouſand five hundred and eighty-one, 
——  —to reheve the city of Cambrey; and after he had fo done, and reduced it 


into his power, he proceeded, with a ſtill greater force, into the Low Coun- 
tries, to receive the title and poflefſion of thoſe ſtates which had ſhaken off 
the Spaniſb yoke, and put themſelves under his protection, upon certain 

| conditions 
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conditions and limitations. The King of Spain, therefore, and the Pope, 158+. 


complained to the King of France, by their Ambaſſadors, not only of 
the Duke of Alengon's proceedings, but that Anthony of Portugal was re- 
ceived in France, and there abetted in his pretenſions to that kingdom, 
by the attempts of the Queen Mother. But he anſwered the Ambaſſa- 
dors, and excuſed himſelf to both, by ordering his agents at Rome and 
Spain to ſay, That Anthony had been received by his mother, and relieved 
as her ſubject, as ſhe herſelf laid claim to the crown of Portugal: That 
the fleet, which had been ſent out, was equipped at her own charges, 
without his privity or conſent; and, though it ſhould be engaged and 
beaten, he ſhould not think himſelf at all injured or ill uſed, as it was a 
private affair, that did not concern his intereſts, or the crown of France : 
That, as to the Duke of Aengon, he had reſolutely oppoſed him more 
than once, but that he was more inclined to follow the ſuggeſtions of 
others than to obey his commands: That he was ſorry he had not been 
able to reſtrain thoſe of the French nation that went with him ; but that 
the diſobedience of his ſubjects was known to all the world, as well as 
the quality of thoſe perſons that were gone thither, who for ſo many years 
had diſturbed the kingdom, in his time, and in the reigns of his brothers 
and predeceſſors : That for his own part, he had given a ſufficient proo 
of his good intentions, when the States of Flanders, being deſirous to put 
themſelves under his protection, he had refuſed it, without the leaſt heſi- 
tation: fo that as he had no hand in the preparations that were made 
againſt Flanders, nor in the others againſt Portugal, he thought the peace 
and amity that ſubſiſted betwixt himſelf and his Catholick Majeſty were in 
no wiſe either violated or infringed. Concluding, that to give a further 
proof his ſincerity, and defire to continue in friendſhip with the crown of 
Spain, if his Catholick Majeſty ſhould defire it, he would, at any time, 
fend an army into the Low Countries to aſſiſt the Prince of Parma, with 
_ expreſs orders, not only to make war againſt the States, and the other 
commanders, but even againſt his brother the Duke of Alengon himſelf. 
This was the ſubſtance of what the King faid, which he confirmed and 
ſet off by many particular inſtances ; but in reality endeavoured to keep 
both enterpriſes on foot, rejoicing not only that the Duke of Al-ngon was 
about to leave the kingdom, but that Monſieur De la Nowe, the Marſhal 
De Biron, and many other principal commanders that were to attend 
him, would draw off moſt of that humour which diſtempered the ſtate, 
along with them. When this was effected, which happened in the year 


one thouſand five hundred and eighty-two, he returned to his former 1552. 


repoſe, and continued the proſecution of thoſe meaſures which long prac- 
tice had now made familiar to him. And, as cunning and diſſimulation 
were become part of his nature, he did that of courſe which he ms 
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1582. firſt inclined, and had reſolved to bring about by artifice, ſtill continuing 
———— to exalt and throw all the power into the hands of ſuch only as he him- 


ſelf had brought to court, who were exceſſively careſſed and favoured 
by him. To Anne de Jozerſe, whom he had created Duke and Peer of 
France, he gave his ſiſter- in- law, and own ſiſter to the Queen, in marriage: 
and to Job Lewis de la Valette, who was allo created Duke of Eſpernon, 
and Peer of France, he granted the moſt im t governments and the 
greateſt offices as they became vacant. Next to theſe, the higheſt in his 
tavour were the Chancellor Chiverny, Rene Sieur De Yillequer, Francis 
Sieur D'O, Pompone de Bellieure, Villeroy the Secretary of State, and the 
Marſhals De Retz and Matignon, who being no leſs mature in under- 
ſtanding than in ycars, did not aſpire to the firſt rank in the King's fa- 
vour, leſt they ſhould alſo be firſt expoſed to the blaſts of envy and ad- 
verſity ; but giving up the higheſt places to the vanity of younger men, 
contented themſelves with a more ſecure and moderate condition. The 
piudence of the Marſhal De Retz was particularly remarkable ; who, be- 
ing an Talian, and therefore knowing himſelf liable to the hatred and 
periecution of the French, though the King endeavoured to promote him 
to the higheſt riches and honours, not only threw hindrances and impe- 
diments in the way of his own advancement, but afterwards, when he 
faw the King was reſolved to raiſe him, he diſcreetly contrived, that 
thoſe honours which he knew were deſigned for him, ſhould be pro- 
cured by the intereſt and mediation of fome perſon of the higheſt rank ; 
which tucceeded ſo happily for him, that his greatneſs was eſtabliſhed 
without envy, as every one was either unwilling, or aſhamed to oppoſe 
the advancement of a man, whom he himiclt had favoured with his 
offices, and probably made a friend and dependant of him. But 
F250 Eſpernen, and the other young men, whoſe age and experience 
not taught them ſo much moderation, ſpreading all their ſails before 

this proſperous gale of fortune, laboured, by all potlible means, to attain 
to the higheſt dignities. So that the death of Philippe Strozzi, who 
was General of the French infantry, happening at the Azores, that poſt 


was given to the Duke of Eſpernan, but with much greater power and 


authority. The Marſhal De B:ron having quitted the office of Lieutenant 
in Guyenne, to go into Flanders with the Duke of Alengon, it was con- 
ferred upon the Marſhal De Matignon. And the governments of Orleans, 
Blois, and Chartres, vacant about that time by the death of the Marſhal 
De Ce, were given to the Chancellor. The ſame rule was obſerved in 
all things, and the moſt important places and governments were con- 
ſtantly beſtowed upon creatures of the King's own bringing up. 

But in the following year, one thouſand five hundred and eighty- 


 ———three, the Duke of Alengon, having attempted to convert his limited com- 
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mand in the Low Countries into a free and abſolute 
ſucceſs did not anfwer his ion: and being hated and oppoſed, upon 
that account, by thoſe very that had firſt invited him thither, he 
was driven from thence by the forces of Alexander Farneſe, and (to the 
King's great mortification) returned into France, where, it was appre- 
hended, he would excite ſome new diſturbances, as he was of fo raſh and 
inconſiderate a diſpoſition, and always ready to run headlong into any 
dangerous undertaking. Being recalled, however, into Flanders by his 
adherents there, who were more inclined to him, though fickle and in- 
conſtant, than to ſubmit to the tyranny of the Spaniard, the King pro- 
miſed to furniſh Aim with very large ſupplies of men and money, that 


ſo he might return to his former enterpriſe, and deliver him fro: the 


fear and ſuſpicion of freſh commotions. And he would certainly have 
performed his promiſes, if the Duke of Aengon (who was beyond mea- 
ſure afflicted at his late diſappointments, and worn out with continual 
care and fatigue, or, as ſome faid, with that diſſolute courſe of hfe to 
which he had wholly abandoned himſelf) had not died at Cha/ou Thierry, 


a caſtle of his own, in the month of June, one thouſand five hundred 1584. 
and ceighty-four, leaving the States of Flanders at liberty to chuſe another 


chief, and his brother tree from the apprehenſion of new inſurrections. 
After his death the Signiories of Anjou, Angouleſme, and Berry, which 
had been aſſigned to him for his appanage, reverted to the King. But 
the city of Cambray, taken two years before, and put under the govern- 


ment of the Sicur De Balagny, devolved ſeemingly, and, as by right of 


inheritance, to the Queen Mother; the King not caring to ſeize openly 


upon it himſelf, left it ſhould occaſion a rupture betwixt him and the court 


of Spain. | 


The End of the Sixth Bock. 


THE 


government, the 1533. 
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The true reaſons why the Duke of Guiſe and bis adberents endeavour to revive 
the Cathelick League, which was almoſt extinct. Their pretences fer ſo do- 
ing. The quality of the perſons that aſſented to and concurred with the 
League. The dejign of drawing over the Cardinal of Bourbon, and bis 
reſolution to embrace it. Philip, King of Spain, undertakes the protection 
of it. The conditions agreed to with bis agents at foinville. The Pope's 
irreſalution in ratifying and approving the League. He at laſt deter- 
mines to defer it for a while. The King of France enters into a con- 
ſultation about proper means of oppoſing that union. The opinions differ. 
He ſends the Duke of Efpernon to confer with the King of Navarre, to 
perſuade him to embrace the Catholick faith, and return to court. The 


King 
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King of Navarre having confidered that propoſal, reſoves to continue firm 
to his party. The League takes offence at this treaty, and makes grievous 
complaints. The inhabitants of the Low Countries, having ſhaken off their 
obedience to the King of Spain, offer to. put themſelues under the crown of 
France. The King is uncertain what to do in the affair, but at laſt refers 
them to another 5A King Philip miſtrufts theſe proceedings, and ſollicits 
the Duke of Guiſe and the Longer to take up arms. Forces are raiſed, b5th 
within and without the kingdom, for that . The King reſolves to 
oppoſe them, but finds himſelf If too 2 Cardinal of Bourbon leaves 
the court, retires to Peronne, and publiſhes a manifeſto LE the reſt of the 
confederates. They aſſemble an army in Champagne, and ſeize upon Thoul and 
Verdun. The city of Marſeilles riſes in favour of the League, but the con- 
fpirators are ſuppreſſed by the rei of the citizens. The ſame happens at 
Bourdeaux : Lions, Bourges, and many other places in the kingdom, fide 
with the League. The King anfiwers the manifeſto of the League. He en- 
deavours to draw over many particular perſons from it, as alſo the city of 
Lions; but not ſucceeding in his deſign, be reſotves to treat of an agreement 
with the confederates. The Queen Mother goes into to confer 
about it with the Duke of Guije and the * Cardinal of ; 4.254 After 
many negociations the peace is concluded. The King of Navarre publiſhes 
a declaration againſt the League, and challenges the Duke of Guiſe to a duel. 
The Duke takes no notice of it, and cauſes the declaration to be anfwered by 
others. The Duke of Bouilln and the Lord of Chaſtillon go into Germany, 
to raiſe the Proteſtant Princes _ in favour 5 2 Hugonots. The King 
conſults about the manner of per} had promiſed in bis agree- 
ment witb the ; 2. 7 — e, and there Ea great diſcord 
about it amongſt bis counſellors. 
gonots, and coming to the Parliament, prohibits any other religion but the 
Roman Catholick. He ſends for the heads of the clergy and the magiſtrates 
of Paris, and demands money of them to carry on the war. He raiſes 
ſeveral armies againſt the * Pope Gregory the thirteenth dies. 
Sixtus the fifth ſucceeds him; who, at the fiene of the League, ex- 
communicates the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, and declares 
them incapable of ſucceeding to the crown. This excommunication is dif- 
ferently ſpoken of in France: many write againſt it, and many in your 


of it. 


F ſparks of the League began 
King, by his artful management at the laſt aſſembly of the States 
of Bhis, and afterwards, by making his people ſenſible X the 1 
and advantages which reſulted gy tg peace, and by keeping the _ 


He refokves to make war upon the Hu- 
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ROM the aſhes of the Duke of Alengon, the half-extinguiſhed 1384. 
to revive and burn afreſh. For che 
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1584. of the Huganots low and at a diſtance, having taken away the occaſions 
and ſpecious pretences of the Lords of Guife, it was grown old of itſelf, 
and in a great meaſure decayed and diſſolved. And though thoſe Lords, 
who were ſtung to the quick by the excefiive greatneſs of the minions, 
and continually ſpurred on by 4 ſuſpicion which they entertained of the 
King's proceedings, had omitted no opportunity of aſperſing him, and 
bringing themſelves into repute ; yet things had, till that time, rather been 
debated and talked of, than ſettled in any determinate manner, and con- 
ſiſted more in words than actions. But now, on account of the Duke 
of Alengon's death, and becauſe the King, after having been married ten 
years, had no probable hope of iſſue, affairs began to take a very dif- 
ferent turn. For as the conſideration of the King of Navarre's being 
firſt Prince of the blood, and conſequently next in ſucceſſion to the 
crown, continually added to the inveteracy of the Gwuijes, his natural 
enemies, and ancient competitors for power: fo it likewiſe affotded them 
a fair handle to renew the League, that they might take meaſures, in 
time, to prevent the kingdom from falling into the hands of a Hugons/ 
Prince, to the ruin of the Catholicks, and the total extirpation ot the 
eſtabliſhed religion. So that the affronts which they received, and the 
ſuſpicions that they had for many years entertained, concurring with the 
opportunity of this emergent occation, to urge them forwards, they be- ; 
gan not only to repair the old ſtructure, but to plan out and Jay the i 
toundations of new defigns. The mortifications which the Lords of q 
Guiſe received at court were many and great. For, beſides ſeeing them- 
ſelves excluded from the King's favour, and the adminiſtration of ſtate 
affairs, in which they now had no ſhare, though formerly they uſed to be 
principally concerned: and being fo little able to do any thing for their 
followers and dependants, becauſe the King reſerved to himſelf alone 
the diſpoſal of all grants and honours : they were alſo highly provoked 
at the greatneſs of theſe new favourites, who being raited merely by the 
liberality of their Prince, without any pretence of illuſtrious birth or me- 
rit of their own, were now arrived at ſuch a pitch of grandeur, that the 
ſuddenneſs of the blaze eclipſed all thoſe honours which they, with infi- 
nite pains and extreme danger, had attained to in the courſe of ſo many 
years. And though the Duke of Joyeuje was allied to the houſe of Gui, 
by his marriage with the Queen's titter, and ſeemed, in many reſpects, 
to be intereſted with them, yet they diſdained to lie under the ſhadow of 
another's protection, where they were wont to fee an infinite number of i 
perſons ſhelter themſelves under the wing of their favour and authority. | 
To this was added, that the Duke of Ehhernan, either through his natu- 
1 ral inclination, or the hopes of raiſing himſelf upon the ruins of other 1 
1 Kt great men, or out of the friendſhip, which he had maintained from his | 
1 childhood, | 
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childhood, with the King of Navarre, who was utterly averſe to any 1584. 


acquaintance with them, ſeemed to defpiſe and undervalue the merits 
and power of fo great a family, and failed not, upon every occalion, to 
mortify and periecute them: whilſt, on the other hand, he conſtant! 

favoured and topk all opportunities of ſupporting and afſſiſting the Princes 
of Pcurbon. So that it was the general opinion, that, in order to lower 
the credit and reputation of the Duke of Gini, he had perſuaded the 
King to determine an affair, which had never been fully decided by his 
predeceſſors: namely, That in the ceremonics at the King's coronation, 
and upon other occaſions, the Peers ſhould not have precedence accord- 
ing to their age or pricrity of creation: but that thetic Peers, who were 
Princes of the blood, ſhould abſolutely take place of all the reſt, by pre- 
rogative of the royal family; which greatly incenſed the Princes of Ler- 
rain. But it touched them much more nearly, to fee the King wholly 
intent upon depriving them of all their offices and governments, to heap 
them upon his minions. For Charles Duke of Mayenne, having been 
firſt declared Admiral (a place held by the Marquis De Y/lers, his father- 
in-law, after the death of the Admiral C gny) was afterwards forced, by 
the King's earneſt requeſt, to accept eighty thouſand crowns in lieu of 
it, and to reſign his office, which was immediately given to the Duke 
of TJoyeuſe. And becauſe the Duke of Eſpernon complained, that a poſt 
of ſo much dignity was not conferred upon him, the King, being de- 
firous to ſatisfy him, or at leaſt pretending to be ſo, for the accompliſh- 
ment of his defigns, had often moved the Duke of Gufe to give up his 
office of * Grand Maſter of the Palace: and when he faw the Duke 
was diſpleaſed at the overture, and reſolved not to part with it, he took 
away all the authority and privileges, that uſually belonged to the office, 
by little and little, leaving him only the empty name ; and gave the 
Duke of Eſernon the poſt of Colonel-General of the infantry, inſtead 
of it, which, having been formerly promiſed to Timoleon de Coffs for his 
great merit, and he being dead before it became vacant, the ſucceſſion 
to that employment ſeemed of right to belong to his fon Charles Count 
De Briſac, who was a firm friend to the Lords of Guiſe, as his father and 
grandfather had been before him. The Duke of Aumale likewiſe com- 
plained, that having been appointed Governor of Picardy, in preference 
to the Prince of Conde, admiſſion into many of the chief places was de- 
nied him, to render his eſſion, in a manner, doubttul and uncer- 
tain ; amongſt which Boulogne, Calais, and La Fere, were held by per- 
ſons depending on the King, in the name of the Duke of Eſpernon. In 
ſhort, all that bore the character of dependants on the houſe of Guiſe, 


* Lord High Steward of the King's houſhold, formerly called Le Comte du Palais and 
Le Seneſchal de France. 
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. or other means, diveſted of their offices and go- 
928 vernments, or at lea 
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— 


deprived of the authority and execution of them, 
which, by indirect ways, were reſerved for, and transferred to, the King's 
favourites and confidants. 

Theſe things were at that time either the whole, or the greateſt part 
of what diſguſted the Lords of Guiſe; in which thoſe that were con- 
verſant in ſtate affairs, and remembered what had happened five and 
twenty years before, could not help admiring the effects of Divine Juſtice 
in the revolutions of this world: when they faw the Princes of that 
houſe treated exactly in the ſame manner as they had uſed the families 
of Bourbon and Montmorancy, when they were at the head of the admi- 
niſtration in the reign of Henry the fecond; concluding, that thou 
God, for the moſt part, reſerves his vengeance and puniſhments till the 
everlaſting pains of the world to come, yet he is ſometimes pleaſed, Dy 
ſuch manifeſtations of his power, to give us a glympſe of that juſtice wi 
which he governs the courſe of mortal affairs. 

But beſides the affronts which theſe Princes pretended to have re- 
ceived, they were much more deeply ſtung with the jealouſy which they 
had conceived, from many conjectures and other circumſtances that daily 
happened. For ſeeing the King took great care to batance their forces 
by thoſe of the Hugonot Lords, and did not feem inclined to ſuppreſs that 
party, which they thought he eaſily might have done: that, under various 
pretences, he was continually diveſting all the dependants on both tac- 
tions of their honours and employments, to beſtow them on ſuch as 


ſhould acknowledge them merely from himſelf : that, where other ex- 


cuſes were wanting, he bought thoſe offices which they poſſeſſed, with 
great ſums of money, to get them all into his own diſpoſal: that he al- 
lowed no interceſſion for any body, in order to take away the bait that 
drew ſo many followers and ts to both parties: that he ex- 

nded immenſe ſums of to accompliſh thoſe things, and was 

eaping up much more in Metz, Boulogne, and Angouleſme, though in 
the name of the Duke of Efpernon, they judged that ail theſe meaſures 
tended to their ruin and deſtruction. Nor did it give them any fatisfac- 
tion to ſee the King taken up with religious exerciſes, and now addicted 
to a peaceable, inactive courſe of life; for as they knew his diſpoſition, 
and had been intimately acquainted with him, from his very infancy, they 
imputed that to deep cunning and diſſimulation. The Duke of Guiſe, 
therefore, who was. a man of infinite penetration, and vaſt ambition, 
comparing all theſe things together, determined with himſelf to be be- 
forehand with his enemies, and to ſtrike the firſt ſtroke. In which reſo- 
lution he was boldly ſeconded by his brother Lewis the Cardinal, a man 


of high ſpirit, and no leſs reſolution and abilities than himſelf; as alſo 
+ by 
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by Henry de Savoye Duke of Nemours, and Charles is of St. Surlin 1584- 
(both ſons of Anne d Efte, and conſequently his brothers by the mother's | 


fide) by Charles of Lorrain, Duke of Aumale, and Claude his brother, a 
Knight of Jeruſalem, Charles of Lorrain, Duke D'Elbeuf, Emanuel, Dake 
De Mercæur, and his brothers, who, though allied to the King, yet in 
to their common family, were yet ſtrictly united with the Duke 
of Guiſe, both in opinion and intereſts. But Charles, Duke of Mayenne, 
did not come into their meaſures ſo haſtily ; for, weighing the courſe of 
human affairs with more coolneſs and deliberation, he thought it no leſs 
difficult and dan for the League to pull down the King, who was 
ſupported by the majeſty of the royal name, and the natural obligation of 
his ſubjects, than it would be for the King himſelf to ruin and d 
their family, that was protected by the favour of the Catholicks, and by 
the merit and innocence of their own actions. Upon which account, 
as he eſteemed it unneceſſary to put themſelves in ſuch a fright, and by 
that means to hazard their ſafety by raſh and precipitate refolutions, he 
adviſed them to proceed with more conſideration and greater reſpect to- 
ward the lawful poſſeſſor of the crown. But the Duke of Guiſe being 
determined in his own mind, and truſting that he ſhould be able to in- 
fluence, and draw all the reſt over to his opinion, by the weight of his 
authority, the firmneſs of his courage, the eloquence of his harangues, 
joined to his other great abilities, diſregarded his brother's advice, and 
was fully bent upon proſecuting the deſigns of the League; for the bet- 
ter formation and enlargement of which, he diſſembled his diſguſts as 
well as his ſuſpicions and private intereſts, and ſeemed only concerned 
for the ſake of religion and the publick good, whilft he was continually 
putting a ſiniſter conſtruction upon all the King's actions, and artfully 
took every opportunity of exaggerating the danger which, as he pre- 
tended, hung over the Catholick religion in that king dom. 

He founded his q_— upon the death of che Dake of Aungon, 
and the barrenneſs of the Queen, who, during the ſpace of ten years 
that ſlie had been married, had brought forth no child: fo that if the 
King ſhould die without heirs to the houic ci Falk, che crown world 
devolve upon the Princes of Bowrbon, and in the firſt place upa ihe 
King of Navarre, a relapſed heretick, and an open enemy to the ND 
religion. He farther urged, that his acceſſion to the crown would be 
the univerſal ruin of religion, and the total converfion of France to the 
rites and opinions of Calvin; and therefore ſhewed how much it con- 
cerned all good Catholicks to guard againſt it in time, and prevent the 
imminent deſtruction with which they were threatned : and as they had 
united themſelves ten years before, to hinder the Prince of Cond? from 
getting admiſſion into the government of Picardy, it behoved them much 
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1584. more now to combine and unite together, to prevent the King of Na- 


varre irom entering, not into a city or province alone, but into poſſeſſion 
of the whole ki..recm. He endcavourcd to prove, that his introduction 
to the throne wouid be very eaſy. For the King, being perſuaded by 
the Duke cf E/þ-7:252 and his other favourites (by whom he was wholly 
governed) and induced by them to favour and advance the party of the 
Princes of Bourbon, would bring him in, by litile and little, in his own 
life-time, without much reſiſtance : that he had therefore granted peace 
to the Higenats, when it was evident to the whole world they might 
eaſily have been extirpated in that low ebb of their fortune: that, with 
the ſame view, he had eluded the firm and general reſolution of the 
States at Blais, artfully fruſtrating the unanimous defire of the whole 
French nation, by his contrivances and delays : that when he had been 
ſometimes in a manner compeiled to make war againſt the King of Na- 
varre, he employed the Marſhal De Bien, who, though a Catholick in 
outward appearance, wzs yet, by many former proofs, known to be a 
favourer ot the Hugonots, and intereſted in their faction: that he had lately 
taken Geneva into his protection, ſhewing clearly to all the world how 
little he eſteemed the Catholick religion, and how well he was inclined 
to the enemies of the holy ſee, and ot the ſovereign Pontiff of Rome: that 
for the fame purpoſe he had excluded all the Catholick Lords from any 
acceſs to court, or adminiſtration in the government, particularly thoſe 


that had ſhed ſo much of their blood for the preſervation of the kingdom 


and the true faith ; and had brought in new people, who were privy to 
his deſigns, and friends to the houſe of Bourbon: that he had alſo de- 
prived all the old ſervants of the crown of their offices and honours, of 
the principal governments and moſt ſuſpected fortreſſes, to put them 
into the hands of men that were Catholicks in appearance, but in reality 
partial to hereticks, and inwardly adherents of the King of Navarre : 
that therefore, without remorſe or compaſſion, he daily oppreſſed the 
poor ſubject with new taxes and intolerable impoſitions, left when an 


opportunity offered, they ſhould be able to make any reſiſtance, and op- 


poſe his pleaſure and their own flavery : and though the King made an 
outward ſhew both of doing and thinking otherwite, yet men of under- 
ſtanding ought not to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by his diſſimula- 
tion, as he only pretended to be given up to a ſpiritual life, and wholly 
employed in exerciſes of devotion : for they that had penetrated to the 
bottom of theſe es, were thoroughly convinced, that they were 
but a cloak and a maſk, which, under an outſide ſhew of piety, con- 
cealed the moſt abominable hypocriſy ; and that appearing in the ſtreets 
full of mortification, with a crucifix in his hand, and dreſſed like a pe- 
nitent in fackcloth, he abandoned himſelf in private to his unbridled 

| luſts, 
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luſts, and the brutal gratification of his depraved and unnatural appetites. 1584. 
From theſe things, ſet off with much pomp of eloquence, and enforced - 
by many, and thoſe moſt particular circumſtances, he concluded, that 
it was highly neceſſary to prune againſt the forementioned evils in 
time, to underprop the e before it fell upon their heads, to unite 
themſelves early for their own defence, and to pull down and deſtroy thoſe 
engines before they were brought to perfection. 

Such were the reaſons that were alledged by the Lords of Guiſe : what 
they mentioned concerning the ion of Geneva, was, that the King, 
having been deſirous to renew alliance that had ſubſiſted for many 
years betwixt the Sti and the crown of France, the Proteſtant cantons 
had refuſed to come into it, except his Majeſty would take Geneva into 
his protection: and he, conſidering that the affairs of the Marquiſate of 
Saluzzo were in confuſion, and the friendſhip of the Duke of Savoy ſuſ- 
Poem and uncertain (becauſe he was nearly allied to the King of Spain, 

having taken his daughter, the Infanta Catherine, to wife) and that if 
he would have a paſſage in his power, by which he might make uſe of 
the aſſiſtance of the Swiſs, without ſetting his foot in another man's do- 
minions, it was neceſſary for him to undertake the protection of Geneva, 
through the territories of which there is a free paſſage to thoſe places that 
lie on the confines of France, at laſt reſolved to conſent to it, though out 
of neceſſity, and much againſt his will, as he was, both by nature and 
cuſtom, very averſe to having any thing to do with the Hugono's. As 
to what was faid concerning the King's ſecret debaucheries, though it 
was not altogether without foundation, on account of his amours with 
the court ladies, yet it was exaggerated and extended by the malice of 
his enemies, to ſuch vices and enormities as he naturally deteſted and 
abominated : and amongſt the common people, there were ſuch ridicu- 
lous and incredible reports ſpread of his abandoned courſe of life, as occa- 
fioned at the fame time both laughter and abhorrence in thoſe that were 
the beſt acquainted with his moſt ſecret actions. WY 

But the Duke of Guiſe, being either moved with a fincere zeal for the 
Catholick religion, or biaſſed by his own private intereſts, or prevailed 
upon by both thoſe conſiderations united, having now formed his deſign, 
and ſet a good face upon it by ſuch plauſible arguments, began to em- 
ploy popular and eloquent preachers to expatiate upon them in their ſer- 
mons, and to inculcate them in private converſations amongſt the com- 
mon people, in order to conciliate their affections, and to promote the 
intereſts and extenſion of the League. The principal of theſe were il. 
ham de la Roſe, a man of powerful eloquence, who came afterwards to 
be Biſhop of Senlis : Fobn Prevoſt, Arch-prieſt of St. Severines in Paris, 
a perſon of uncommon learning, and flowing oratory ; Jobn _ 4 
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1534. birth a Pariffan and rector of St. Benedi#?'s pariſh in the fame city: Fa- 


ther Poncette, a friar belonging to the abby of St. Patrick at Melun : La 
Chriften, of Nice in Provence; and John Fincefire ; all celebrated preachers : 
and, in ſhort, moſt part of the Joh, diſguſted, perhaps, that the King, 
who at firſt had taken them into great favour and confidence, was now 
grown weary of them, and chiefly encouraged thoſe of the order of the 
eronymites. und as theſe promoted the intereſts of the 


Feuillants and Hi 
at Paris, the fame was done at Lions by Claude Matther, a prieſt 
of the Jeſuits order: at Sorſjons, by Matthew de Launay, canon of that 
cathedral: at Rowen, by Father Giles Blauen, of the order of Minimes: at 
Orleans, by Bourlate, a very eminent divine: at Thout, by Francis de Ro- 


fer, Arch-deacon of that church, and an infinite number of others that 


were diſperſed through every part of France, who by their credit and elo- 
quence, ſometimes in their pulpits, ſometimes in the congregations of 
penitents, and ſometimes in their ſecret conferences at confeſſions, en- 
ſnared the people, and prevailed upon them to enter into that combina- 


tion: which, it is very likely, many did out of a ſincere regard for re- 


ligion, imagining, that by ſuch means the Calvuiniſis would be entirely 
rooted out, and the authority of the church reſtored to its ancient ſplendor. 
Numbers, however, entered into that covenant with other views; ſome 
moved thereto by various others obliged by their particular in- 
tereſts, whilſt all ſhrowded themſelves under the fame cloak, and pre- 
tended that it was only for the ſupport and preſervation of the Catholick 
religion; ſo that the League was compoſed of two different kinds of 
ONs. 

reqpe firſt ſort conſiſted of ſuch, for the moſt part, as were of eminence 
and diſtinction, who being diffatisfied at the power of the King's minions, 
and not able to bear the diſgrace of being excluded from all offices and 
favour at court, concurred with that party out of reſentment and hope of 
change, imagining they ſhould be able to advance themſelves, and at 
laſt accomplith their ends, by the ſubverſion of the miniſtry. The chief 
of theſe was Lewis Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, who, after he had re- 
figned the government of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, and other places 
beyond the Alps, when the King reſolved to reftore thoſe towns that 
had been withheld from the Duke of Savoy, thought himſelf either 
hated or deſpiſed, and could never obtain any other government, as his 
ſervices to the crown encouraged him to hope he ſhould have done. 

n this number alſo was Guy, Sieur De Lanſac, and Francis, Sieur De 
St. Luc, who having enjoyed ſome tranſient beams of the King's favour, 
and entertained hopes of being taken into the number of his minions, 
were afterwards thruſt out by their competitors, and falling from fo great 
expectations, had taken the contrary fide, out of rage and ditappointment. 
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Amongſt theſe likewiſe was Monſieur De Vins, a man fit to be, one of 1584. 
the clucis of a party, not only for the greatneſs of his parts, but for the 
nobility of his family, which was the principal in Provence, and for his 
undaunted courage, having faved the King's life at the fiege of Rzchelle, 
where he interpoſed his own body, to defend him from a harquebuſs that 
was levelled at him, and received the ball in his right fide: yet the King 
never afterwards took the leaſt notice of him, nor rewarded him with 
any preferment, as he had reafon to expect, from the merit of that ſer- 
vice. Jahn de Hemery, Sieur De Villers, was alſo with them, to whom 
the government cf the city and caſtle of Caen in Normandy had been 
granted, in recompence for his many ſervices, and eſpecially for the 
taking the Count of Mon/gomery priſoner ; but the King, without giving 
him any thing in exchange, ſuddenly took it away from him, and gave 
it to his favourite Monſieur DO. In the like circumſtances was Mon- 
ſieur De la Chaſlre, Governor of Berry, who, after many great and faith- 
ſul fervices, performed in the time of Charles the ninth, was not only 
unrewarded for his valour and fidelity, but alſo denied the government 
of Blas and that of Chartres, either of which he very much defired, as 
they lay ſo commodiouſly, and fo near to that of Berry. The Sieur De 
Mandeloat, Governor of Lions, likewiſe conſented to it, who having re- 
ceived notice to quit his government, that it might be joined to that of 
Daupbinè and the marquitate of Saluzzo, in favour of Bernard, Sieur De 
Valette, brother to the Duke of Eſpernon ; and ſeeing firſt the Sieur De 
la Mante and then Du Paſſage, both creatures of the houſe of Valette, 
put into the citadel, which is the bridle of the city of Liens, took that 
party, to ſecure his own affairs. Monfteur D' Eutragues, Governor of 
Orleans, was another of them, who having formerly received favours and 
benefactions from the King, was afterwards diſguſted, that he himſelf 
and his government ſhould be ſubject to the inſpection of the High Chan- 
2 cellor, with whom he had no good underſtanding; and being moved by 
4 luis hatred to the Duke of Eſpernon, who both in words and deeds had 
f grievouſly abuſed his ſon, he at laſt joined alſo with the Lords of the 
houſe of Guiſe. The fame reſolution was followed by the Count De 
Saut, who with his father had formerly adhered to the Hugonot party, 
though with ill fortune, but now deſerted it to avoid the fury of ſome 
private enemies, by whom he was violently perſecuted, and retired, for 
his own fafety, under the ſhelter and protection of the League. Wit 
liam, Sieur De Fervaques, alto joined in that confederacy, who (being a 
man of great ſubtlety, but of a fickle and inconſtant temper, and always 
ready to lay hold of any nity of m—_ and advancing himſelf, 
without regard to any thing elſe) after he left the King of Navarre, had 
tollowed the fortune of the e of Alengon, and now wanting a ſup- 
Ii i port, 
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1584. port, and not being well looked on by the King, ſought new protection 


and new matter to employ his reſtleſs genius. But the Archbiſhop of 
Lions, a prelate of a very different diſpoſition, who, beſides his extraor- 
dinary learning and venerable de ent, was extremely careful not to 
deviate from thoſe ends that were fuitable to his vocation, was obliged 
to take part with the League, not only on the account of religion and 
his long d ce on the houſe of Guiſe, but by the ill uſage which 
he received from the Duke of Eſpernon, who treating him with diſdain 
and contempt, and repreſenting him as a diſaffected perſon, had at laſt 
thruſt him out of the King's favour, and almoſt out of the court, where, 
for his great worth, he had always been held in the higheſt eſteem. 
But the chief of them all was the Count De Briſac, who took that reſo- 
lution out of pique that the office of General of the infantry (which had 
been promiſed to his father, and expected by himſelf, in conſideration of 
the great hardſhips he had undergone in the Portugueſe expedition for the 
ſervice of the Queen Mother) was given away from him, without ſo much 
as a promiſe of making him amends ſome other way. Upon theſe and 
ſuch like motives, the Sieurs De /a Roche Briaute, De la Baume, De 
Scurdiac, De Chevrieres, De la Brofſe, De Beauvais, De Feron, and an 
infinite number of other Gentlemen, reſolved to follow this party, either 
out of diſguſt for things paſt, or the hopes which they had conceived of 
the future. 

The other kind of perſons, of whom the League was compoſed, 
ſeemed much inferior in quality to the firſt, but was of no leſs ſervice 
and advantage to the cauſe : for by their means whole towns and 
vinces were gained, and the common people and men of ſeveral different 
profeſſions brought over in all parts of the kingdom. Theſe were, for 
the moſt part, honeſt well-meaning men, zealous for the Catholick faith, 
and bitter enemies to the Hugondis; ſome of them really believing, that 
the total ruin oi the Roman religion was at hand, as the Guiſes pretended ; 
and others, being defirous to ſee the extirpation of hereſy, not only ſtre- 
nuouſly promoted the League themſelves, but uſed all their endeavours 
to ſtir up the people, and gain more adherents to that faction. To theſe 
alſo were joined ſome of the long robe, who, under the appearance of 
religion, concealed ambitious defigns and intcreſted views of promoting 
their own ends. Amongſt theſe was Jahn le Maitre, Preſident in the 
great chamber of the Parliament of Paris, a man of ſtrict probity and 
uncorrupted morals : Stephen de Nully, Prefident of the fame court, Ho- 
norat du Lawrence, Counſellor in the Parliament of Provence: John le 
Clerc, afterwards called the Sieur De Buffy, then Attorney-General in the 


Parliament of Paris, a man of great intereſt and authority amongſt the 


people: Lew:s D Orleans, a principal advocate in the fame court, and a 


man 
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man of ſingular learning. Charles Hettman, a man of great fortune, and 1594. 
agent for the Archbiſhop of Paris. La Chappelle-martel, ſon-in-law to 
the Preſident De Nully, Stephen Bernard, Advocate in the Parliament of 
D:jen ; Roland, Intendant of the finances; Drouerd, an Advocate in the 
court of the Chaſtelet ; Cruce, a Proctor in the ſame court: Campaus and 
Louchard, Commiſtiaries in the court of Paris, and many others of the 
law, who were in very great credit and reputation amongſt the com- 
mon people. 

This body, fo compoſed of two forts of perſons of ſuch different qua- 
lity, where the military men concurred with the Nobleſſe, and the ma- 
giſtrates and lawyers with the clergy, was ſtrengthened and knit together, 
as viith finews and bones, by the adherents and dependarits of the houſe 
of Guiſe, who infinuating themſelves into every place, earneſtly per- 
ſuaded the people to enter into the League. For, befides the Lords of 
the houſe of Larrain, the Cardinal De Pelleve joined in it, together with 
the commendatory Diu, a Knight of Jeruſalem ; Claude, Baron De Se- 
neſgay ; the Sieur De Baſſompierre; Peter Feanin, Preſident of the Par- 
liament of Dzjon ; the Baron De Medauy ; the Chevalier Bertin; the 
Sieurs D' Antraguet, De Riberac, De Rojne, De Nice, De la Barge, De 
Bois Dauphin, De Chamois, De Beau-regard, De Meneville, Monſieur 
St. Paul, and Sacremore Birague, both Colonels of foot, with a vaſt 
number of others, prelates, noblemen, and commanders, who owed 
their riſe to the favour and power of the houſe of Lorrain. 

But as the Duke of Guiſe had learnt, by the experience of all former 
times, and the examples of the Hugonots late proceedings, that, through the 
natural inclination of the French, theſe deſigns would have but a weak 
foundation, without the protection of a Prince of the blood, he 
to think of endcavouring to bring over ſome one of them, who might 
furniſh him with the authority and pretenſions of the royal blood, and 
was yet of ſuch a temper and diſpoſition, that he would ſuffer himſelf to 
be wholly governed and directed by him. Now there was no one more 
fit for his purpoſe than Charles Cardinal of Bourbon, third brother to An- 
thony King of Navarre, and to Lewis Prince of Condé, both deceaſed. 
For having been always moſt religiouſly devoted to the Catholick faith, 
and a profeſſed enemy to the Hugonots, it would be eaſy to work upon 
him, by motives of religion, to concur with the League, and to put him- 
ſelf at the head of it. And he was alſo of ſo moderate a capacity, and 
of ſuch a mild and gentle diſpoſition, that the Duke of Guiſe migat turn 
him which way icever he pleaſed, without much difficulty. But it was 
of ſtill greater importance, that being the oldeſt Prince of the blood, and 
uncle to the King of Navarre, he might bring the inheritance of the 
crown in queſtion, and pretend, that it the King died without heirs, che 
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1534. ſucceſſion of right belonged to him. He was therefore a very proper 


inſtrument to foment the pretenſions of the League, the members of 
which profeſſed, that the main defign of their uniting in that manner, 
was, to exclude the King of Navorre and the other Princes, who were 
followers or favourers of hereſy, from the ſucceſſion to the crown. Nor 
was it long before fortune favoured the Duke of Grzfe's endeavours, with 
a convenient opportunity of accompliſhing his defires with much faciligs. 
For Andrew, Sicur De Rubi imp, a man of great pride and vanity, but 
one that, by his obſequious and fmooth behaviour, and dreſſing in a 
manner that was con{ormable to the Cardinal's humour, had inſinuated 
himſelf very far into his good graces, and was reckoned his chief fa- 
vourite and confidant. 

The Duke of Gr, therefore, cauſed the nature of that title to be 
inſuſed into this man (by means of the advocate Lewis D'Orlkans, and 
the Abbe De St. Corr, brother to Pelicart his Secretary) on the ſtrength 
of which his patron might pretend to the crown of France : urging, 
that repreſentation, as the lawyers call it, is of no validity in collateral 
degrees; and therefore that the King of Navarre could not repreſent the 
perſon of Anthony his father, who was the eldeſt of the brothers in the 
inheritance of the kingdom of France, but that, without doubt, it be- 
longed to the Cardinal yet alive, and not to his elder brother, who was 
dead fo many years ago. Beſides, that the King of Navarre being a 
relapſed heretick, and by the canon law incapable of ſucceeding to the 
moſt chriſtian kingdom of France ; and the other Princes of the blood 
being likewiſe followers and favourers of herety, and conſequently ex- 
cluded by the fame incapacity, it was not to be ſuffered, that the frivolous 
conſideration and fcruple of prejudicing the right of his nephew, ſhould 
cauſe it to fall into other hands: that therefore his ſucceſſion was not 
only juſt, becaufe the laws fo ordained, but highly neceſſary and expe- 
dient, to prevent the excluſion of the true heirs, and at the fame time 
to preſerve the Catholick religion. To this they added, that though the 
Cardinal was rather infirm than old, and the King of France yet in the 
flower of his youth, yet, confidering the ſhort lives of his brothers, the 
weakneſs of his own conſtitution, and the continual debauches by 
which he was half worn out, the Cardinal was likely to out-live him, - 
and come to the poſſeſſion of the crown before his nephew; and might 
transfer it to the Cardinal of Yendsſme, who was alſo his nephew, and 
educated by him in the Catholick taith, to which he fo religiouſly ad- 
hered, that amongſt ſuch a number of hereticks, and favourers of kere- 
ticks, he alone feemed worthy of reigning over ſo chriſtian a kingdom 
as that of France. 

Theſe arguments being not only enforced by them in converſations, 
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and confirmed by numberleſs examples, but {ct forth in their writings, 155. 
and embelliſhed with their uſual eloquence, foon made an impreſſion 
upon Rabempre, who was more ambitious of being the minicn of a King, 
than the favourite of a Cardinal. Nor was it any difficult matter to in- 
ſtill them into the Cardinal himſelf: for, befides the reaſons alledged, 
and the near hopes of the ſucceſſion, he repreſented to himſelf the great 
honour he ſhould get by propagating and extending the Catholick faith, 
of which he had always been a molt zealous protector: whereas, if his 
nephew came to the crown, it was not to be doubted but he would ut- 
terly ſubvert that religion, and ſpread the poiſon of hereſy through the 
whole kingdom. This feed being plentifully ſcattered, and with great 
art, the Cardinal grew ſo fond of the Duke of Guife, and his party, that 
when it was necetlary to come to a reſolution, he was eaſily prevailed 
upon to put himſelf at the head of the League, and became a cloak and 
a ſhield to them that ſought the ruin and extirpation of his family, vo- 
luntarily taking the weight and burden of that enterpriſe upon his own 
ſhoulders. For, being over-reached by the cunning and flattery of the 
Duke of Gwfe, he gave himſelf wholly up to his opinions and govern- 
ment, eſteeming and honouring him exceedingly for his invincible cou- 
1 rage and ardent zeal for the Catholick religion. So that they who then 
talked freely of affairs, after the manner of the French, uſed to compare 
the Cardinal to a camel, tor kneeling down betore his enemies, to take 
up a burden that might endanger the breaking of his own back. 

But the League being eitablithed and confirmed with theſe forces, and 
with the ſanction of religion and the royal blood: that it might alto be 
furniſhed with money ſufficient to ſupport it, and thoſe other appendages 
that were neceſſary to add credit and authority to it: and that it might 
not want any thing that ſeemed requiſite for the ſucceſs of fo great an 
enterpriie, the Duke of Gu//- began to renew the negociations with Sau 
and Rome, which tor ſome years paſt had, with many other affairs, cither 
lain totally dormant, or been but coldly profecuted. Nor did he find 
the King of Span at all backward in the matter; on the contrary, be- 
ing deſirous to free himleli trom the apprehenſions which he had con- 
ceived, that the French might occafion him {till further trouble in the 
Low Countries, and offended at the late attempts and difturbances there 
and in Portugal, he could not heip being very well pleated, that they 
ſhould be ſo much employed in their cw affairs, that they could not 
have any leiſure to concern themſelves in thoſe of their nezghbours. And 
it being for his advantage that the Hwugonots ſhould be ſuppreſſed, who 
bitterly hated his very name, and that the King of Navarre ſhould be 
kept from the crown of France, who ſtill continued in his intentions of 


endeavouring to recover the dominions that had been taken from him, 
| and 
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1534. and were now annexed to the crown of Spain, he earneſtly longed for an 
ity of cruſhing them both together; upon which conſiderations, 
he not only concurred with them in their undertaking, without any heſi- 
tation, but agreed alſo to furniſh them with money, imagining, he ſhould 
be able to accompliſh his vaſt deſigns in every part of the world, if 
France, which was the only power that could balance and reſtrain his 
forces, could be fo entangled in its own inteſtine diſſentions, as to afford 
him time and opportunity of arriving at that degree of ſtrength and 
grandeur, which powerful Princes generally aſpire to. Neither did he 
eſteem it any violation of the peace, which was ſtill kept up with the 
crown of France: For if the Duke of Alengon had been openly aſſiſted by his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, when he made war againit his armies in the 
Low Countries, to obtain the dominion over a people that had ſhaken off 
their obedience to him : and if the Queen Mother had oppoſed his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom of Portugal with the forces of the crown, he 
thought it much more lawful, to prevent the Catholicks in France from 
being oppreſſed by the Hugonots, and to hinder the King of Nævarre, his 
declared enemy, from ſucceeding to the throne. And as the King of 
France had denied, that he cither ſomented the diſturbances in Flanders, 
or was concerned in the Portrgueze expedition, whilſt both wars were 
manifeſtly carried on with the forces and money of his kingdom ; he 
likewiſe thought himſelf at liberty, to ſend private aſſiſtance to the League, 
as he propoſed, and at the fame time to deny, that he had the leaſt in- 
tention either to break or violate the peace. 
For this purpoſe Juan Baptiſta Taſſi, Knight of the order of St. Jago, 
and Juan Morreo, his Catholick Majeſty's Commiſſioners, being come to 
Joinville, a place belonging to the Duke of Gui, on the confines of 
Picardy and Champagne, and being met there by the Duke himfelf, the 
Duke of Mayenne, his brother, and Francis Sieur De Meneville, the Car- 
dinal of Bourben's agent, in behalf of the League, both parties agreed to 
1585. the following conditions, on the ſecond day of the year one thouſand five 
——— hundred and eighty five: That in cafe the preſent King of France ſhould 
| die without a fon, lawfully begotten, the Cardinal of Baurben ſhould be 
declared King, as firſt Prince of the blood, and conſequently true heir to 
the crown; totally excluding from the ſucceſſion, all thoſe that were 
hereticks, apoſtates, or followers and favourers of hereticks, and had 
made themſelves incapable of it. And that, during the life of the preſent 
King, to prevent thoſe hereticks from opening and facilitating their way 
to the attainment of the crown, by means that they were continuall 
practiſing, the confederated Princes thould raiſe armies, aſſemble forces, 
make war upon the Fugonots, and do all other things that ſhould be 
thought convenient and neceſſary: That if the Cardinal of Bourbon ſuc- 
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ceeded to the crown, he ſhould 
Cambrefis, betwixt the courts of France and Spain, and obſerve it punctu- 
ally; and uſing his utmoſt endeavours to extirpate all hereticks, by force 
of arms, till 41 utterly deſtroyed ; ſhould cauſe the decrees and 
conſtitutions of the council of Trent to be religiouſly obeyed, and prohibit 
the exerciſe of any other religion in the kingdom but the Ræman Catholick. 
That he ſhould promiſe for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, to renounce 
all friendſhip and alliance with the Turk, and not conſent to any thing 
that he ſhould contrive or attempt, in any place, againſt the common 
wellare of Chriftendom. That he ſhould reſtrain all piracies, by which 
the ſubjects of the crown of France "x Y the commerce and navi- 
gation of the Spaniards to the Indies. at he ſhould reſtore to his 
Catholick Majeſty, all that had been taken from him by the Hugonots, 
and particularly the city and juriſdiction of Cambray; and that he ſhould 
aſſiſt him with proper forces, to recover what had been wreſted from him, 
by his rebellious ſubjects, in the Low Countries. On the other hand, 
that King Philip ſhould be obiiged to contribute fifty thoufand crowns, 
in ready money, every month, tor the ſupport of the League, and its 
forces: and further, ſhou'd athft them with juch a number of men, as 
ſhould be thought neceLary to promote the progreſs of their arms, not 
only during the lie ot the preſent King, but after his death, for the utter 
extirpation and abolition o: hereſy. That he ſhould take the Cardinal of 
Bourbon into his protection, together with the Lords of the houſe of 
Guiſe, the Dukes of Mercieur and Nevers, and all the other Lords and 
Gentlemen, that ſhou!d ſubſcribe to the league, with a promiſe to affiſt 
them againſt the Fr gonots and their abettors, and to defend them againſt 
all violence and perſecution whatſoever. That no treaty, or agreement 
of any kind, ſhouid be entered into with the King of France, without 
the mutual conſent of both parties ; and, that the articles of this confe- 
deracy ſhould be kept ſecret, for many weighty conſiderations, till a 
More convenient opportunity. 

This was the ſubſtance of the agreement made with King Philip; 
who, beſides the aforeſaid articles, tecretly promiſed to contribute the 
arly ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, to be laid out by the Duke 
mſelf, to promote the intereſts of the League. But the negotiation met 
with more impediments, and was not brought to fo ſpeedy a concluſion 
at Rome, where the fame reaſons of ſtate did not ſubſiſt: For though 
father Matthei poſted from one place to another, with wonderful expe- 
dition, and took great pains to cement this union : and though Cardinal 
Pelleve ſtayed at Rome, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon 
Pope Gregory to take it into his protection; yet that Pontif, being of a very 
mild diſpoſition, and great goodneſs, reſolved, in this affair, to follow the 
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ratify the peace already concluded at 158;. 
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188 f. advice of his ſecretary Tolomco, Cardinal of Como, a man of confummate 
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experience in ſtate affairs; and finding, that he could not thoroughly 
penetrate into the deſigns of the League, he thought he could not in 
juſtice conſent to the taking up arms againſt a King, who was manife{ily a 
Catholick, and ſhewed infinite reſpect to the Roman religion, under u 
pretence of certain things, which he could not form any immediate judg- 
ment of, as they fſeemed dark and obſcure to him, and fuch as only con- 
cerned the conſciences of men: for which reaſons, he ſtill deferred 
coming to any reſolution, till time ſhould diſcover the bottom of thoſe 
defigns, which at pretent appeared very deep and impenetrable. In the 
mean while, he formed a congregation of certain Cardinals, and other 
experienced men, who were to meet and confider the propoſals of the 
League: and as they ſtill anſwered conditionally, with this clauſe, If the 
thing be jo, by which they thewed their doubt of the truth of thoſe things 
which had been repreſented to them by Pelleve and Matibei, the Pope 
continued to feed the agents of the confederates with good hopes, ex- 
horting them to be vigilant, for the ſupport of the true religion, and ex- 
tirpation of herely. For the reſt, he amuſed them with continual delays ; 
nor could they ever, by any means, get any writing under his hand, on the 
ſtrength of which they might ſaſely affirm, that he had approved of the 
League, or taken it into his protection. | 

Whilſt the confederate Lords were thus buſy in ſtrengthening their 
union, the King of France, being particularly informed of all theſe things, 
conſidered with himſelf, and conſulted with his moſt intimate confidants, 
what meaſures he ought to take, to divert, or oppoſe the fury of this 
attack. The Duke of Eſernon, the High Chancellor Chiverny, Mon- 
fieur D'O, and Alber/o Gend!, Marthal De Retz, were of opinion, that the 
King ſhould ſhew his face boldly, and immediately join with the F:g9- 
nats, and the King of Navarre, in order to be beſore-hand with the 
Guiſes: that, finding them yet unprovided, and diſagreeing in their opi- 
nions, as it uſually happens in confederacies, where the concurrence of 
many is neceſſary, he might pluck up the firſt ſprouts of that pernicious 
ſeed ; alledging, that being unarmed, and not yet firmly united, they 
might be ſuppreſſed and extinguithed before they could have time, either 
to aſſemble any forces, or receive any ſupplies and aſſiſtance from Spain: 
That it was not adviſable to ſtay till that huge fabrick was brought to per- 
fection, and all the members of its body united: That it was bad policy 
to give time, till the great abundance of humours, which daily grew 
more dangerous and malignant, ſhould fieze upon ſome of the vital parts 
of the kingdom ; for as they might eafily be purged away in their be- 
ginnings, before they were collected, fo it would be very difficult, and 
perhaps ineffectual, to apply any remedy, when they were gathered to- 
gether 
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vigour: That they were v 
any of his faction, had yet aſſembled any troops, and depended only on 
the concurrence of ſome church- men and the common people, with the 
adherence of a few of the nobility ; forces too weak of themſelves, and 
not to be truſted to, as the greater part of them would diſperſe of their 
own accord, whenever they ſhould fee any conſiderable ſtrength ready to 
oppoſe them: That the King of Spain was ſo embarraſſed with the affairs 
of Flanders, that he could not, without much difficulty, and many delays, 
perform fo much as part of thoſe things, which he had now ſo liberally 
promiſed, to ſtir up the turbulent ſpirits of the French: and that the Pope, 
a Prince at ſo great a diſtance, and not very ſtrong, who ſeldom uſed any 
other than ſpiritual weapons, was not yet determined either to or 
aſſiſt the League. On the contrary, the greater part of the nobility, always 
provided with arms, and ready for war, would immediately aſſemble, 
whereioever the King ſhould pleaſe to call them, in acaſe of fo im- 
portance : That the Sw/s, who had lately renewed their ancient alliance 
with the crown, would hire him any number of foldiers he ſhould have 
occaſion for: That the King of Navarre and the Hugonots, who till 
continued in arms for their own defence, would thank God for fo fair an 
opportunity, and willingly return to their obedience to his Majeſty, in 
order to make head againit their natural enemies : That in the courſe of 
ſo many civil wars experience had conſtantly taught them, that neglect in 
the beginning rendered the diſeaſe mortal and incurable ; and that quick and 


glorious concluſion. 

But the Duke of Joyenſe, Ren? Sieur de Villeguier, Pompone Sieur de 
Bellievre, and Villeroy, Secretary of ſtate, were of a different opinion z 
urging, that if the King intended to make war againſt the houſe of Lor- 
rain, and all the other confederate Lords, he muſt either do it alone, and 
by his own ſtrength, or in conjunction with the Hugonots : that if he 
moved alone, his forces would be very 


weak and inconfiderable ; for as 
the whole kingdom was divided into Catholicks and Hugonots, he, being 
an enemy to both, would have no party at all, except ſome few ſervants 
and dependants, againſt two powerfully eſtabliſhed and inveterate factions, 
which were in poſſeſſion of all the largeſt and moſt conſiderable Provinces 
in France: for the Hugonots had ſecured Poiciou, Guyenne, Languedoc, and 
Gaſcony, together with great part of Dauphin? ; and the intereſts of the 


Guiſes was firmly eſtabliſhed in Champagne, Burgundy, Picardy, Lionnois, 


P;:;vence, and Bretagne, beſides the city of Paris, which was very much 

inclined to favour them: ſo that his Majeſty would certainly be left with- 

out revenues, without ſtrong places, without ſubjects, without an _ 
K k k | 


gether in one corrupted maſs, and ready to ſtifle and ſuffocate the natural 1585. 
ery well aſſured, neither the Duke of Guiſe, nor 
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ſpirited reſolutions, were generally attended with a happy progreſs, and 
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, by entering into a war fo ruinous to himſelf, and ſo 


m—— ridiculous to all the world. But if he joined with the Hugenats, beſides 


the unworthineſs of the action, ſo contrary to his former principles and 
deſigns, and fo unbecoming the picty of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and 
eldeſt fon of the Holy Church, it would be attended with very heavy 
conſequences ; as the alienation of all the N | ao of the Catholicks, 
and the revolt of the city of Paris, fo conſtant to the true religion, and fo. 
confirmed an enemy to the Hugonots ; beſides the addition of freſh forces 
to the (which could not receive better news, or more effectual 
nouriſhment) and the authenticating thoſe lies and ſcandals, which had 
already been ſpread abroad, concerning the King's deſigns and real inten- 
tions: that it would juſtify and put a good face upon the Shaniard s pro- 
tection of the League, and neceſſitate the Pope to declare in favour of it, 
when he ſaw the King united with the enemies of the Apoſtolick See: 
That the moſt 1 t, the neareſt, and inland provinces of France 
would be loſt, by waiting for ſupplies and aſſiſtance from thoſe that were at 
fuch a diſtance, and at the extreme parts of the kingdom. Nor was the 
ſtrength of the Hugonots conſiderable, or their aſſiſtance to be | 
upon; for on one hand, they were exhauſted, and unable to come out cf 
their native Provinces, where yet they could hardly ſupport themſelves :- 
and on the other, they could not eaſily unite themſelves faithfully and 
fincerely with the King in fo ſhort a time, as he had always been their 
bitter enemy and perſecutor : That the memory of the recent and bloody 
maſſacre at Paris, of which he was eſteemed the principal author, and 
in a manner the ſole perpetrator, would have much more weight with 
them than any profeſſions of kindneſs at preſent, which would be looked 
upon by the ſuſpicious, only as diſſimulation, and an artifice to draw the 
ſimple and unwary into his net again; and, finally, that the proverb was 
very true, Different natures never agree well together. So that they thought 
it would be much better, to give ſatisfaction to all in general, and to the 
confederated Lords in particular ; the greater part of whom, they knew, 
had conſented to that union, only out of private diſguſts and reſentment: 
tor if the Lords of Guiſe, and the other principal men in the kingdom, 
could be ſatisfied, the pretence of religion would vaniih, and grow out of 
date, and the League mult of neceflity break and diffolve of itſelf; infifting, 
that when the cauſes were taken away, the effects would naturally ceaſe ; 
and thewing, at large, that it was in the King's power to ditunite the 
League, by granting thoſe things, of his own accord, to the chiefs, and 
others of the contederates, which they endeavoured to extort from him 
by iorce of arm,, the event of which was uncertain and precarious. 

The Quzen Mother concurred in this advice, as the fateſt, and that 
wiuch was likely to be attended with the leaſt noiſe and ſcandal. And, 


being 
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being experienced in the ſeveral revolutions of ſo many years, ſhe thought 158 
it no leſs dangerous than ſhameful, to forſake the more favourable, = 
powerful, and more conſtant party of the Catholicks, to 
perate fortune of the Hiugonots. This was, likewiſe, 
the common voice and opinion of the generality of the courtiers; who 
every where, but eſpecially in France, uſually talk with great freedom, 
of the moſt importaat concerns of their maſters. 

But the authority of the Duke of Eſpernon, and the other minions, 
was very great: and they foreſaw their own ruin inevitable, in that ſatis- 
faction which was propoſed to be granted to the confederated Lords ; for 
thoſe things, which they knew they would inſiſt upon, could not be 
granted, without diveſting the favourites of that greatneſs and authority, 
and of thoſe offices, which they then enjoyed : So that not one of them, 
except the Duke of Joyeuſe, conſented to an 4 with the Catholick 
League; to which he was induced, partly by the hatred that he bore to the 
Duke of Efpernen, who ſtood much higher than himſelf in the King's 
favour ; and partly, becauſe he thought his near alliance with the houſe 
of Lorrain would enable him to keep upon his legs, and ſtand his ground, 
though all the reſt of the minions ſhould fall. Beſides, this advice was 
very contrary to the inclination and deſigns of the King himſelf, and 

would oblige him to pull down, in one inſtant, all that he had been fo 
many years in building up: For if he conſented to give the Guiſes, and 
their confederates, ſatisfaction, he muſt be forced to put that authority, 
thoſe fortreſſes and offices into their hands again, from whence he had 
been ſo long in diſengaging but a part of them, and that too by little and 
little, with infinite pains and expence, and muſt himſelf, of conſequence, 
his own firſt reſolution, of totally ruining and extirpating both 
factions. He would, therefore, more willingly, have conſented to 
oppoſe the League, and join with the Hugonots, if the remonſtrances of 
his own conicience, together with the unteemlineſs of the action, and the 
oppoſition that he met with from the Queen Mother, had not abſolutely 
diſſuaded him from it. In this ſtate of doubt and uncertainty, he at laſt 
reſolved to found the King of Navarre's inclination more thoroughly, and 
to feel the pulie of the Hugonots, that he might endeavour, if it was poſ- 
ſible, to prevail upon him, and the other Princes of Bourbon, to reconcile 
themlelves to the Church: imagining, if he could fucceed in that, he 
ſhould be able to deſtroy the foundations of the League, and reduce the 
Guiſos to very great ſtraits and difficulties. For when their chief pretence 
ef ſeruring the ſi:cceffion of the crown to the true heir, which gave 
col ur and authority to the affairs of the League, was once taken away, 
and he had united the forces of the houte of Bourbon ſincerely to himſelt, 
he ſhould r.ot only prevent all oppoſition from the court of Ry, and 
k 2 undeceive 
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people, ho were made to believe, that this con- 
was calculated only for the defence and preſervation of the 
Catholick religion, but filence all clamours ariſing from the inſtigation 
of the Clergy, and ſo put an end to the whole affair at once. He 
likewiſe, that many individuals, and perhaps the very heads of that party, 
would be prevailed upon, by ſhame and reſpect, to deſiſt from thoſe 
practices, which then would have no other foundation left, but the am- 
dition and unreaſonable pretenſions of great men; and that by withdraw- 
ing the fewel, the flame, which then raged with ſuch fury, and fpread 
O far, would preſently be extinguiſhed. 

For this purpoſe he diſpatched the Duke of Eſpernon to confer with the 
King of Navarre, under a pretence of going to viſit his mother, who was 
then very old, and lived in Gaſcony : being fully perſuaded, that for his 
own intereſt, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to convert him to the 
Catholick religion ; for if he failed in that, he muſt fee that the King- 
would be inevitably neceſſitated to gratify the heads of the League, and 
reduce the grandeur of his favourites, amongſt whom he held the chief 
rank. But the Duke of Eſpernon, being come to the King of Navarre in 
Gaſcony, and propoſing very advantagious conditions to him, in his Ma- 
jeſty's name, provided he would reſolve to turn Catholick, and come to 
court; there aroſe no leis doubts and debates in his council, than there 
had done before in the court of France. For the Sieurs John de Salig- 
nan, and Anthony de Roqueloure, the King of Novarre's moſt faithful 
counſellors, earneſtly perſuaded him to rely upon the King's word, to 
reconcile himſelf to the Catholics church, and return to court, as firſt 
Prince of the blood: alledging, that this was the only way to conquer 
his enemies, without arms or diſpute, to recover the place due to him, 
in right of his birth, to get poſſeſſion of the inheritance of the crown, 
to which the King himſelf, conſidering he had no children, would not 
fail to open and facilitate his paſſage, and finally to re-eftabliſh peace and 
tranquillity, not only in his own family and atfairs, but throughout the 
whole kingdom of France. And though ke would be obliged to ſuffer 
much, and to diſſemble and bear with many things to attain thoſe ends, 
yet it would be acting the part of a We man to mortify his inclinations, 
and reſtrain his deſires in matters of inferior concern, in order to accom- 
pliſh fo great and important a defign : That it many people underwent 
great hardſhips to obtain à private inheritance, and perhaps but a very 
moderate one, much more ought to be done and ſuffered, to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion of the crown of France: That they clearly faw the King's in- 
tention, and the inclination of his counſellors and favourites; nor could 


he ever wiſh for a fairer opportunity, of ſubverting and diſſipating the 
power of his ancient enemies and perſecutors. 


But 
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But his Chancellor, Arnold Sieur De Ferriere, a man of great ſubtlety 1585. 
and profound learning, was of a different opinion, and earneſtly per- 


ſuaded him to the contrary. For having returned to France, after his 
embaſſy to Venice, where he had reſided many years, and finding him- 
-!f but little eſteemed at court, he had retired from thence, and gone 
ove: to the King of Navarre. So that being afraid, if his maſter came 
to an agreement with the King and returned to his duty, he ſhould be 
left deſtitute and forſaken, he, though a Catholick, concurred in opinion 
with Pep de Mornay, Sieur Du Pleſis, D' Aubigny, one of the King of 
Nevarre's confidants, and with the reſt of the Hugonots, who, being ob- 
ſtinate in their principles, endeavoured to ſhew, that temporal advantages 
were not to be preferred to a you conſcience and the falvation of the 
foul, which are eternal : that King of Navarre ought to take care, 
leſt, by changing his faith ſo often, he ſhould get the publick and ſcan- 
dalous character, not only of a fickle and inconſtant man, but even of an 
Atheiſt : that the hopes with which they now endeavoured to amuſe 

him, were built upon a very weak foundation ; for the King and 
of F-ance, being in the flower of their age, might yet very likely have 
chiidren; in which caſe their former affections and inclinations would 
certainly revive, and he would become the joke and contempt of the 
court, as he had been before: that the hope of ſucceeding a King, who 
was but two and thirty years old, was a very diſtant and precarious one, 
as the King of Navarre himſelf was but little younger; fo that, accord- 
ing to the common courſe of nature, it was not ealy to judge which of 
them wou'd live the longer : that in the mean time, for the fake of 
things ſo creme and uncertain, he muſt not only live in a ſtate of pre- 
ſent :ervitade, and h down the command and dependance of his fol- 
towers, but depri [:imfelf of the power and ſupport of his party, and 
fubart to che pleuure and difcretion of his enemies. That all the world 
En the tempcr and inclinations of the King, who being defirous, for 
is „en intereſt, to make uſe of the King of Navarre in the prefent con- 
jan Fug, 13d 2atame his former hatred after the danger wis over, 
a route che intention that he had derived from the firm re oluton 
of bs ancet bars, to depreſs, and perfecute, and finally to deſteoy the 
B uo” een. And with what ſentiments, with what heut, could 
ko return to impriſon himſelf in the Louvre, where he bad, with his 
2172 eyes, beheld that bloody maſſacre ot all his fricads, and ior many 
roucs held his own life fo uncertain, that he ought to acknowledge his 
ſatety rater as the etfect of divine goodness, thin of any clemency and 
modera: on in hie enemies? That he ought not to oft the juſtice of 
God in e ſtahliſhing him in the lawtul poſſeſſion o: the crown, in cots 
the King ſhouts die without a ſon: that it was much more caſy to e- 
cecd 
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1583. ceed in that 
————and the adherence of an armed party, that had ſo often withſtood the 


offered the aſſiſtance and forces of his whole 


THE HISTORY OF Book VR. 
point, whilſt he was ſupported by a powerful body of forces 


fury of his and the rag of ſo many Princes combined to- 

er againſt him, than when he is deicrted by his friends, deprived 
of all affiſtance, deſpiſed by his cn-mies, and thrown into a priſon at 
court: that therefore he ought not ir the future to expcic himſelf to the 
certainty of being betrayed, and perhaps of being poĩſoned cr murdered, 
as he had ſeen his mother, and fo many of hi; friend: gud fervants ; but 
to ſupport himſelf by his own magnaniraity, and leave tie event of things, 
f diſtant and obſcure, to the direction ol Divine Provicence. 

There was no doubt amongſt the wist men, but tic frſt advice, of 
reconciling himſelf to the King and church, and retiu ning to the court, 
was the fateſt and moſt expedient : but he coald not lay aſide the ſuſpi- 
cion of being deceived again, and circumvented by the machinations of 


his enemies: nor could his active genius bear to think of quitting his 


liberty, and the command over his for almoſt a certain impriton- 
ment, or at beſt a very private ſtation at court. He conſidered, that if 
he was wrong in this, his error could not be fatal, as his life would ſtill 
be ſecure: whereas, if the King was not fincere in his profeſſions, or 
ſhould ſuffer himſelf again to be influenced and directed by the arts and 
authority of the Guiſes, he ſaw he muſt infallibly run the riſk of being 
either poiſoned or aſſaſſinated. He was alſo very deeply affected with 
the thoughts of the Lady Margaret his wife. For having in a manner 


repudiated her, on account of her infamous way of lite, and the being 


gone to a caſtle belonging to her in Auvergne, where ſhe continued her 
diſſolute courſes, he faw that he muſt of neceſſity either receive her to 
his bed again, or never expect to hve in ſincere friendſlip and confidence 
with the Queen Mother and his brother-in-law, but that new diſcords 
and diſſenſions would daily ariſe, to the utter ruin of his affairs. Theſe 


_ conſiderations, added to the authority of Ferrer, and the arguments and 


inſtigation of the miniſters, made him reſolve neither to turn Catholick 
nor go back to court ; though he very reſpectfully, and with great modeſty, 
to terve his Majeſty 
whenever he pleaſed, to reduce thoſe to their duty who had preſumed to 
diſturb the peace of his kingdom with the forces of the League. 

In this conference, the reſtitution of thoſe places that had been granted 
to the Hugonats by the edict of pacification, was likewite treated ot, as it 
had been many times before : for as the limited time was expired, the 
King moved to have them reſtored to him according to the agreement. 
But the King of Navarre, being determined not to forſake his party, ex- 
cuſed himſelf for not delivering them up; by repreſenting, that the times 
to come were like to be ſuch, as made him defire to have others 


added 
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added to them, than to reſtore thoſe of which he was already in poſſeſſion; 1 585. 


beſceching the King to conſider the urgency of his affairs, and to impute 
the failure to the open attempts and inceflant perſecution of his enemies. 


But this point being brought upon the carpet only to keep up appear- 


anccs, there was not much debate about it: and the excute was readily 
admitted and approved of, on account of the preſent circumſtances and 
fituation of affairs. 

With theſe anſwers the Duke of Efpernon returned to court. But the 
heads of the League took occaſion, from this conference, to report every 
where, that it had been to propoſe a union betwixt the King of France 
and the Hugonat faction for the eſtabliſhment of hereſy, and the intro- 
ducing the King of Natarre, a known enemy of the Catholick church, 
to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom: for which purpoſe the King had alſo 
ſent him two hundred thoutand ducats. Theſe things being thundered 


out of the pulpits, by their preachers, filled the people with vain fears, 


and an implacable hatred to the perſon of their Prince, and all his fa- 
vourites and counſellors. But the vanity and impatience of the Hugonots 
in a great meaſure refuted theſe calumnies : for the Steur Du Pleſſis, 
being ambitious of having it known that he was the author of the King 
of Navarre's determinations, and deſirous of getting credit and eſteem 
with his own party, publithed a printed narrative of all that paſſed at 
the conterence with the Duke of Eſpernon, together with the arguments 
made uſe of by the King of Navarre's counſellors, and his final refolu- 
tion an! anſwer : by which it appeared, that the King of France did not 
want to join with the Hygeoncts for the ſuppreſſion of the Catholick re- 
ligion, as it was given out by the League, but only endeavoured to bring 
back the King of Nevarre, and the other Princes of the blood, into the 
boſom of the church. And alfo, that it ,was not true, that the King vo- 
luntarily conſented, that the Hivgan: thould keep poſſeſſion of thoſe places, 
but that, as they reiuled to reitorc hem for apparent reaſons, he ſeemed 
to hear with ther denial, rather then to put arms into the hands of the 
other faction aito, at jo unſeaſon ble time. 
The Duke of Efpernen, at h teturn, found new matter of doubts 
and conſultations : tor, aiter the Duke o Acugon's death, the people of 
the Low Countries, being «ci .6 of a foreign aſſiſtance, and in a man- 
ner abandoned by every bus, otv0l to put themſelves under the crown 
of France, and by that wann td teoure the King's protection againſt the 
Spamiards. For which puryo'c, thy ſent an nonourable embaſſy, about 
that time, to the K:ns of [| ance, to intro lum to take upon him the 
ſovereignty and protection vi lk tow rre (Ges, and to make war upon 
the King of Hl, with a por ertu army, to deliver them entirely 


from that yoke WIC AH they hat already, in fome meaſure, ſhaken off. 
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158 5. This embaſſy was at firſt kept ſecret by his Majeſty, leſt it might exaſpe- 
rate King Philip, but afterwards publickly received and admitted, when 
he faw the Spaniſh agents ſtill continued to foment the League. 

There were many of thoſe who had adviſed him to join with the Hu- 
gonots, that exhorted him not to reject the offer of fo large a territory, 
and fo fair an opportunity of extending his dominions ; urging, that as 
the Spaniards thought it lawſul to diſturb the peace and quiet of his King- 
dom by ſecret practices and ſuggeſtions, furely it was much more awful 
for him to 1:1dertake the protection of that oppreſſed people, to retort 
the injuty that he had received, and to reduce thoſe to a necetitty of 
looking to their own, who now craftily endeavoured to throw the airs 
of others into diſordet and confufion : that this was the beſt way to di- 
geſt and expe! the noxious humours that diſtempered his kingdom : that 
he would never cnjoy any peace at home, but by making war abroad, to 
engage the forces and reſtleſs ſpirit of his ſubjects : That this was an 
effectual method to break the League, which, being deprived of all ſup- 
plies and affiſtance from the Spaniard, muſt naturally fink of its own 
accord, not having fufficient ſtrength or ability to fupport itſelf : 
That, finally, it was high time to free themſelves from the numberleſs 
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17 miſeries that ſurrounded them, to give vent to the ardour of the French 
4. 168 nation, and rather to employ their arms for the deſtruction of the ancient 
44 enemies of the kingdom, than uſe them to tear out the bowels of their 
1108 common mother. 


But as theſe reaſons ſeemed feaſible, and the end was certainly very 
great and s, fo it was exceeding difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, 
to be accompliſhed. For with what armies, with what forces could the 
King pretend to undertake and carry on a war of ſuch conſequence, 


PETIT ERIE 7 


F 4 


£4108 whilſt his kin was fo miſerably divided and torn to pieces, and he 
117 himſelf diſtruſted by both factions? On the Catholick party he could 
| 
| 


have no. , becauſe moſt of them were ſecretly united with the # 
King of Spain: and to join with the Hugonots, would be attended with | 
the difficulties and impediments that have been before-mentioned. The 
| King, therefore, being determined by the circumſtances of affairs, and 
| adviſed by his mother, returned a very gracious anſwer to the Ambaſla- 
Th dors, expreſſing his concern for the oppreſſions they complained of, ex- 
| | N cuſing himſelf by the preſent diviſions and inteſtine diſcords of his king- 
| dom, and ſhewing how ready he ſhould be to ſuccour and protect them 
1 at another time: with which anſwer, and great ſhew of reſpect, they 
TY were at laſt diſmiſſed. And yet, when Don Bernardino Mendozza, his 
1 | | Catholick Majeſty's Ambaſſador, made a bitter complaint that the embaſſy 
| 
g 
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was received, and that the Ambaſſadors of thoſe that rebelled againſt his 
maſter had been fo much honoured ; the King, being either highly 8 
OD voked 
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voked at the Spaniardi proceedings, or not willing to ſhew any ſigns of 1585. 


fear or meanneſs of ſpirit, boldly anſwered, <«* That the common right 
« of nations, and the near neighbourhood of a people that was derived 
« from the French, and formerly ſubject to their command, inclined 
« him indeed to take them into his protection: but that, for the ſake of 
« his own intereſts, he had not yet altogether determined to concern 
« himſelf in their affairs, and that he would not willingly break the 
« peace in publick, though he very well knew it had been already vio- 
„ lated by the King of Sparr in private: that, however, he would ſig- 
« nify his pleaſure at his own time, and was not to be intimidated by 
« the threats or forces of any one whatſoever, as he was a free King, 
e abfolute maſter of himſelf, and at liberty to make war or peace when 
and whereſoever he pleated.” By this anſwer the King thought to 
have checked the forwardneſs of the Spaniarde, by raifing an apprehen- 
tion in them, that he would interfere in the affairs of Flanders. But it 
produced a contrary effect, and quickened their endeavours to kindle a 
tire in his kingdom, that he might not be at leiſure to do fo in that of his 
neighbour. For as ſoon as Don Bernardino had received it, he departed 
from court and began to ſollicit the Lords of Gui and the Cardinal of 
Bcurben, to take up arms immediately, with the aſſiſtance and money of 
Sain, and begin to put the deſigns of the League in execution. For 
which purpoſe, he directly paid down two hundred thouſand ducats to 
the Duke of Guiſe, for his firſt year's penſion, and ſent three months pay 
into Germany, to raiſe ſoldiers in that country. Lewis Fifer, the princi- 
pal commander of the $w:/s, being alſo corrupted by him with great 
bribes, had conſented to enter into the ſervice of the League: and: Chri- 
frepher Sieur de Baſſompierre, was gone into Germany to hire a body of Ger- 
mem horſe. Nor were they leſs active and expeditious in railing both 
horſe and foot, in thoſe provinces that were under the influence of the 
Lords of the houſe of Lorrain, that they might act with vigour in the 
proſecution of their defigns. 7 8 N 

But the King, who could neither be perſuaded to join with the Hu- 
gonccs, nor to give ſatisfaction to the confederate Lords, waited to take 
uch meatures as time and opportunity ſhould point out, and made but 
ſlovy preparations to oppoſe them, rather endeavouring to tet a cod face 
upon his cauſe, and juſtify himſelf, than to hinder the progreis of the 
League. For though he received certain intelligence, from many dit- 
terent places at the ſame time, of their railing and afiembling toldiers, he 


Lag 


contented himſelf with ordering publick prayers and proceſſions to be 


daily made, to beſeech God that he would be plcaſed to bleis him with 
children; and thought it ſufficient to iſſue an edict to all the Governors 
of yrovinc2s, on the 23th of March: in which, aiter the uſual preamble, 
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442 THE HISTORITY OF Book VII. 
1585. and proteſting that he was guided in all his actions by a defire of publick 
———— tranquillity, and that he had begun to provide proper remedies for the 
relief of all his ſubjects, which ſome enemies to peace laboured to oppoſe 

and prevent, he ſtrictly prohibited all raiſing and aſſembling of ſoldiers, 
charging his magiſtrates to chaſtiſe the leaders of them in the moſt rigo- 

rous manner; and commanding all the Nobleſſe and common people to 

riſe at the ringing of the alarm- bell, to defeat, purſue, and cut them in 
pieces, and to deliver as many as they could take alive, into the hands 

of juſtice, that they miglit receive the puniſhment due to their inſolence 

and rebellion. Which edict only cauſed thoſe that were aſſembling forces 

to be his declared enemies, whilſt it neither hindered nor retarded the 
proceedings of the confederates. At laft, however, when it became ab- 
ſolutely neceflary to make other proviſions, and ſuch as were more ſuit- 

able to the quality of the times, aſter long doubt and uncertainty, he 
reſolved to oppoſe the deſigns and attempts of the League, by his own 
ſtrength, and without any connection with the Hagens, in the beſt 
manner he could; hoping that he ſhould be able of himſelf to curb and 
reſtrain the inſolence of that faction for the preſent, and that the Hyg 

mts would at leaft ſtand neutral and indifferent ſpectators of the event, 
without giving him any trouble or diſturbance, or entring into any other 
union or confederacy, and perhaps might add both liſe and vigour to his 
* undertakings. 

But he ſcarce begun to put this reſolution in practice, when the falla- 
ciouſneſs of that expectation appeared in the weakneſs of his forces. For 
though the Sieur De Fleury, brother-in-law to Secretary V ilercy, who 
was then the King's Ambaſſador in S$7/zer/and, had in a ſhort time 
raiſed ten thouſand foot of that nation for his Majeſty's fervice, yet, as 
they were to march through the provinces of Burgundy, Champagie, and 
Lions, which were poſſeſſed by the heads of the League, their paſſage 
was very difficult and uncertain : and Jaſper, Count of Sch:mberg, who 
was ſent *o rate ſome German cavalry, being obliged to pais through the 
ſame provinces, was taken priſoner, by an order from the Dulce of Ler- 
rain. For the Duke, being animated with the hopes of recovering 
Metz, Therl, and Verdun, cities upon the conincs of his ſtate, and long 
before t ken away ſrom the Duke's predeceſſors by the Kings of France, 
had at laſt changed his r-tvintion of itanding neuter, as he had done in 
all the late diſturbances, and was gone over to the League, which was 
chiefly ſomented by the 1 ords of his own family. Nor did things ſucceed 
more pro perouſly at home thin: broad: for the Nobleſſe being divided 
by motives of religion, and tir ſormer dependencies not yet forgotten, 
but revived by thee new com notions, came in very unwillingly, and in 
ſmall numbers, to the King's party: the common people were ull affected 
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to his name, and would not ſtir to his affiſtance in this exigency : and 1585. 
his revenues, not only interrupted by the rumour of war, but often inter- 


cepted by the heads of the faction, were almoſt reduced to nothing : 
fo that he was every way deſtitute of the finews of war. 

The heads of the League, therefore, being encouraged by the diſtreſs 
which they ſaw the King was in, openly began to afiemble forces, and 
proceed to the execution of their deſigns. The firſt ſtep was the de- 
parture of the Cardinal of Baurbonm from court; who, under pretence of 
keeping Lent at his biſhoprick of Rouen, went to Gallion, a palace about 
eight leagues from that city, where he was received by a great number 
of the Nobility and Gentlemen of P:cardy, and conducted by them fur 
his fecurity to Peronne, the place that gave birth to the Lengue. Here, 
being met by the Duke of Guzi/e, with the Duke of Maren his brother, 
as allo the Dukes of Aumale and Elbeuf, they publiſhed a manifeſto, 
which, though it run in the common name of the Catholic Peers, Pre- 
lates, Princes, Lords, cities, and corporations of the kingdom of France, 
was yet ſuÞ;cribed by the Cardinal of Bourbon alone. Ihe following is 
un exact copy of it. 5 


« In the name of Almighty God, the King of Kings. Be it known 
te to all men, That the kingdom of France having, for tourteen years lait 
© pait, been infected with a contagious ſedition, that has been raiſed to 
« ſubvert the ancient religion of our fathers, which is the only ſure 
© foundation of the ſtate, ſuch remedies have been applied as have 
« tended rather to confirm than eradicate the diſeaſe; ſuch as have had 
e the name of peaceable meaſures indeed, whilft they in no wiſe pro- 
e cured peace to any but thoſe perſons that had diſturbed it, and lelt all 
good men diſquic:2d in their conſciences and moleited in their eſtates. 
« And inſtead of a remedy for theſe cviis, which might have been hoped 
for in time, God hath permitted tat te late Kings ſhould die young, 
« without leaving any children ca able of inheriting the crown ; and, to 
« the grief all good men, hath not yet been pleated to give any to the 
King that now reignech, although his good ſubiects have not ceaſed, 
© nor ever Wil ©: >, to offer up their moſt earneſt prayers, to beſcech 


« God of b: to bless him with poſterity, So that his Majeſty, 
ce being ih remaining of all thule that his divine favour gave ta 
« good Rin: dhe ſecond, of glorious memory, it is too much to 
e be {cared +: Cod avert) that his houſe, to our great mi:fortune, 
ce wil becom , and that creat diſturbances will ariſe throughout 
& all Cg, et cftabliſlung a ſucceſſor in the throne, which 
« poſſibly 1 ended with the total ſubverſion of the Roman Ca- 
* tholick e religion in this moſt chriſtian kingdom; where it 
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THE HISTORY OF Book VII. 
would never be ſuffered that a heretick ſhould reign, conſidering that 


the ſubjects are not bound to acknowledge or ſubmit to the dominion 
of a Prince that deviates from the Catholick faith ; as the firſt oath 
which our Kings always take, when the crown is ſet upon their heat's, 
is, to maintain the Roman Catholick and Apoſtolick religion, upon 
which condition only their ſubjects afterwards ſwear allegiance to them. 


Yet, fince the death of the Duke of Aleng;n, the King's brother, the 
pretenſions of thoſe who have at all times publickly proſeſſed and 
ſhewn themſelves perſecutors of the Catholick church, have been ſo 
favoured and ſupported, that it is now become exceeding neceſſary to 
make ſome wiſe and ſpeedy proviſion againſt them, for the prevent- 
ing of thoſe maniſeſt diſtractions, the miſeries of which are already 
ſu{ficiently known to all men, the remedies to few, and the manner 
of applying them hardly to any one: and fo much the more, because 
it is ealy to judge, by the great preparations and practices that are eve: y 
where carrying on, by the raiſing of foldiers both within and without 
the kingdom, the withholding of towns and ſtrong places, which 
ſhould long fince have been delivered up into his Majeſty's hands, that 
we ſhall very ſoon ſee the effects of their evil intentions; being cer- 
tainly informed, that they have lately ſent to treat with the Proteſtant 
Princes in Germeny, for the procuring of forces, that they may the 
more eaſily oppreſs all good men, as their deſigns tend to no other 
purpoſe, but to fecure and poſſeſs themſelves of effectual means to 
deſtroy the Catholick religion, in the preſervation of which all men are 
intereſted, eſpecially the great, who have the honour to hold the 
chief offices and dignities of this kingdom, and whom they labour to 
ruin even in the King's lite-time ; nay, more, by his royal authority, 
that when there ſhall be no body left that is able to oppoie tlcir Exe 
5gns for the future, they may the more eaſily bring about tizat change 
of the Catholick religion which they now meditate, in erder 12 enriciy 
themſclves with the patrimony of the church, after the example of 
what has been done in England. All the world very well knows, 
and plainly ſces, the actions and behaviour of tome, who having in- 
finuated themſelves into the favour of the King our Sovercign { whoſe 
Majeſty hath ever been, and ever ſhall be, held moſt iacred by us) 
have, in a manner, totally poſſeſſed themſelves of his authority, to 
maintain themſelves in that greatneſs which they have uſurped, ſavour- 
ing and promoting, by all poſſible means, the atorementioned changes 
and pretenſions, and have been both audacious and powerful enough 
to exclude not only the Princes and Nobility from the private converia- 
tion of his Majeſty, but all that are naturally moſt near to him, not 
admitting any but ſuch as are their own dependants: in which they 

“have 
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e have fo well ſucceeded, that no other perſons have now any part in the 1585. 
« government and adminiſtration of the ſtate, nor the whole power that 
e belongs to their places; fome having been deprived of the title, and 
« others of the authority of their dignities, though they are (till ſuffered 
« to enjoy the vain and empty names of them. The fame has been 
« done to many Governors of provinces, commanders of fortreſſes, and 
ce other officers, who have been forced to reſign their places, in con- 
« ſideration of certain ſums of money, which they have received againſt 
their will and inclination, becauſe they durſt not contradict thoſe that 
te had the power to oblige them to it. A new example, and never be- 
« fore practiſed in this kingdom, to cxtort offices by diat of money, from 
e perſons to whom they had been given as a reward of their valour 
« and loyalty. By thei: means they have made themſelves maſters of 
« all the forces both by {a and land; and in the fame manner th 
daily attem'! to ule others that are ſtill in poſſeſſion. So that there 
« js not one of them who is not in fear, or who can aſſure himſelf that 
is place wil not be wreſted out of his hands: notwithſtanding that, 
© a3 tney nad been conierred upon them for their merits, they could 
e not, nor oaght no to be deprived of them by the laws of their coun- 
* try, except upon fon? juſt and reaſonable conſideration, or that they 
ce had been guiity of forme miſdemeanour in the execution of their office, 
© of which too they ſhould firſt be convicted in a judiciary way. Theſe 
«© men have likewiſe drawn into their own hands, and for their particu- 
« lar uſe, all the gold and ſilver out of the King's coffers, in which was 
% lodgd all the ready money that had been paid in by the receivers- 
e ceneral, having the whole revenue at their ſervice, and the managers 
© of it at their devotion ; which will make it caſy for them to diſpoſe of 
* the crown, and {ct it upon wacle head they pleaſe. Their avarice, 
« morcover, has put them upon abuſing the good nature of the ſubjects, 
% in which they have exce<<icd ail bounds, ſtill laying heavier taxes upon 
the poor people every dy, not only equal to thofe that the calamities 
« of war had introduced (which yet have not been leſſened fince the 
« peace) but mach more grievous, by infinite other impoſitions, which 
« they are contiavally in Jenting to gratity their greedy and inſatiable: 
« appetites. Indeed, ome glympſe of hope once appeared, when, upon 
« the inceſſant complaints and lamentations of the whole kingdom, the 
* States-General were convened at Blozs, which is the ancient remedy 
&« of domeſtick evils, and a fort of conference betwixt the Prince and 
his ſubjects, who there met together to ſetile the terms of due obedience 
on one fide, and due protection on the other: both which were ſworn 
eto, and both aſcertained at the fame time with the royal name, and 
« the fundamental conſtitutions of the kingdom of France. But this , 
much 
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much withed for, fo much labour Y int, ſerved to no other purpoſe 
but to authorize the evil counſels ©: . crtain people, who, pretending to 
be good politicians, were in rea. 1 exccedingiy ill affected to the 
ſervice of God, and the welfare of their country: And, not being; 
contented with diverting the King, who vas naturally well inclined, 
from the pious and neceſf: ary refojution which he had taken, at the 
moſt humble requeſt of all his ſtates, to unite tus tub ects in one only 
Roman Catholick Apoitolick religion, that diey might live in that an- 
cient piety, by which this kingdom had been eftatifhed, preſer 9; 
and atterwards enlarged, till it became the moſt power ul in all Ci: 
dm; though it might at that time have been effected without dame: : 
and almoſt without reſiſtance; they, on the contrary, perſuaded hit: 
that it was necefiary for his Majeffy s ſervice, to weaken the —_— 
of the Catholick Princes and Lords, who had en their lives to: 
finite hazards, with exceeding zcal, in fighting under his banner "= 
the defence of the ſaid Catholick religion; as it the reputation which !y 
they had acquired, by their valour and fidelity, was a means to rende. 
them paces, inſtead of being honoured and eſteemed. Thus tl: 
abuſe, which began to twell by little and little, has ſince fallen, like 
torrent from a precipice, with fo much violence upon this poor 8 — 
dom, that it is upon the point of being overwhelmed by it, and a almc! 
in deſpair of relief. For the order of the clergy, notwithilanding ail 
the juſt remonſtrances which they have made irom their frequent « con- 
vocations, is now oppreſſed by the demand of exorbitant aids and ſubſi- 
dies, not to mention the contempt that is ſhewn of the conſecrated 
things, that belong to God's holy church, which is daily plundered and 
rolluted the Nobility defpiſed, enſlaved, and almoſt beg gared, by 
continual demands, and illegal exactions, which they muſt pay to their 
utter impoveriſhment, ii they mean to tave their lives, that is, bare! 
to eat, drink, and be clothed; the cities o hcavily laden with the 
burden of frequent and unheard of impoſitions, which they call P7e- 
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and it is become abſolutely necciiary to provide {ome means to take off 
or alleviate the preſent. 

« For theſe juſt cauſes and conſiderations, we Carus of Bermden, nth 
Prince of the Blood, Cardinal of the Roman Catholic church, hom 
it moſt nearly concerns to take the Catholick re:ipion in this Hing 5. 
and the preſervation of the good and loyal ſervants of His Mae Fa and 
the ſtate, into his patronage and protection; with the aſfiſlance of many 
Princes of the Blood, Cardinals, and other Princes, Feers, Prclates, 
and great Officers of the Crown, Governors of Provinces, chief Lords 


and Gentlemen of many cities and corporations, and of a ereat 
* numbe; 
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ſoundeſt part of this kingdom; after having maturely weighed the 


motives of this enterprize, and taken the advice not only of our own 
particular friends, who are molt zcalous for the welfare and tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, but of other diicreet men, and ſuch as fear God, 
(whom wie would not offend for any worldly conſideration) do hereby 
declare, that we have ail of us ſworn, and folemnly engaged, to make 
uſe of force and arms, that the holy church of God may be reſtored 
to its former dignity, and that the true Chriſtian Catholick religion 
may be firmly re-eſtabliſhed : that the Nobility may enjoy perfect 
liberty, as they ought to do: that the people may be relieved, the new 
impoſitions aboliſhed, and all additions, tince the reign of Charles IX, 
(Whom God abſolve) entirely taken away: that the parliaments may 
be lett free in their conicience:, and at full liberty in their judicial pro- 
ceedings; and all the ſubjects of the kindom maintained in their go- 
vernments, places, and ollices, ſo that they ſliul not be taken from 
them, except in the three cafes on! * that are ſpeciſied in the ancient 
contftitutions, and by the fentence oi the ordinary judges of the parita- 
ments: that all ſums of money, whicl ſhall be railcd upon the people, 
hall be employed int the * ce of the kingdom, and the purpoſes 
for which they arc appointed : and that henceforward the General 


Aſſembly of the ſtates ſhail be held trecly, without any corrupt practices, 


every three years at leaſt, without fail, where every one thall have 
free l-ave to complain of thoſe grievances, againſt which there is no 
due proviſion made. Theſe. thines, and others, that ſliall be more 
amply and particularly ſet forth, are the motives of our recurring to 
arms, which are now taken up for che re-eſtabliſhment of the king- 
dom, the ſupport of the good, the puniſhment-et the evil, and the 
laſety of our own perions, . hich one nave otten, and very lately, 
endeavoured to deſtroy by fecret cor: Piracies; as if tac ſecurit ty of tlie 
ſtate depended upon the ruin Of gocd 1 men, and ſuch as have fo ofte: 
hazarded their lives to preferve it. We thereſcre have no other 
means left to deliver ourielves from thele dangers, and to divert the 
digger, that is already at our breaſts, but to have recourſe do thoic 
remedics that we have alw ays abhorred; Much yet arc exculable, 
ard oughit to be accoun ted julb, as they are ablolutely neceſlary £ and 
app! ied by principal authority, and ot which we ſhould not avail our- 
ſelves at preſent, merely for the IK e of dur eſtates oniy, and the 
danger that our private Properties are in, if the total ſubverſion of the 
Catholic religion in this Kingdom, and of the ſtate, was not iniepa= 
rably connected with it; for he pre: eration of w hich. we ſhall never 
refuſe to expoſe ourſelves to an y kind of danger, as we tiunk we can- 
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not die a more honourable death, than in the ſupport of ſo jnſt and 
righteous a cauſe, to diſcharge the debt, which, as good Chriſtians, ve 
owe to the ſervice of God, and the obligation we lie under, as true 
and loyal ſubjects, to prevent the deſtruction of the ſtate, which Would 
be the natural conſequence of the faid alteration : Proteſting, that we 
do not take up arms againſt our ſovereign Lord the King, but for the 
guard and juſt deſence of his perſon, lite, and kingdom, for which we 
all fwear to expoſe our lives and fortunes, to the laſt drop of our blood, 
with the fame fidelity that we have done in times paſt, and tolay down 
our arms immediately, whenever it thall pleaſe his Majeſty to put an 
end to the danger that threatens the ruin of God's ſervice, and to 
many good men, which we humbly beſeech he will ſpeedily do, to 
convince the world, by ſolid and ſubſtantial proofs, that he is indecd 
a Moſt Chriſtian King, indued with the fear of God, and one that 
hath the welfare of the Catholick religion thoroughly at heart, as we 
know he always uſed to have, and as it becomes a tender father, an.! 
a King, affectionately zealous for the preſervation of his fubiec!-. 
This requeſt, if his Majeſty is pleaſed to comply with, he ſhall be % 
much the more dutifully obeyed, acknowledged, and honoured by us, 
and all his other ſubjects, with the moſt obſequious reverence, which 
we ardently with for, and long to fee, more than any other thing in this 


world: and though it would be no unreatonable thing, to defire his 


Majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint his ſucceſſor, by a publick decla- 
ration, that during his life, and after his death, the people committed 
to him, may not be divided into parties and factions by differences about 
the ſucceſſion; yet are we fo little moved with any ſuch expectation, 
that the calumny of thoſe that upbraid us with it, will be feen to have 
no foundation at all: for, beſides that the laws of the kingdom are ſuf- 
ficiently clear and well known, the hazard to which we the Cardinal 
of Bourbon expoſe ourieives in dur old age, and laſt ebb of life, abun- 
dantly proves, that vie are not buoyed up with ſuch vain hopes, but 


animated only by real atz<ction to the true religion, which entitles us 


to an inheritance in a better kingdom, the enjoyment of which is much 
more deſirable, and of inſinitely longer duration. Our intentions, there- 
fore, being of ſuch a nature, we al} of us jointly and humbly beſeech 
the Queen, mother to the King, our moſt honoured Lady, (without 
whole prudence and v/iidom, the kingdom would long ago have been 
utterly ruined and deſtroyed) by the faithful teſtimony which ſhe can, 
will, and ought to give of cur great ſervices, but in particular of us the 
Cardinal of Baurlon, who have always honoured, ſerved, and aſſiſted 
her, in her moſt important affairs, without any regard to our fortune, 
friends, relations, or even life itſelf, to ſtrengthen her hands, and thoſe 
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« of the King's party, and to enable them to ſupport the Catholick religion, 158 f. 
« that ſhe will ſtand by us at this juncture, and employ all that credit 


e with the King her fon, which her unwearied patience, and inceſſant 
« Jabours, have juſtly merited, and which her enemies would baſely 
« have robbed her of. We alſo earneſtly intreat all the Princes, Peers of 
« France, Officers of the Crown, Prelates, Lords, Gentlemen, and others, 
« of what quality ſoever they be, who have not yet joined us, that they 
« would favour and aſſiſt us with all their power, in the execution of fo 
« meritorious and praiſe-worthy an undertaking. And we exhort all 
«. cities and corporations, if they value their own preſervation, to conſider 
« ſeriouſly of our intentions, and to reflect upon the eaſe and quiet which 
« may thereby redound to them, as well in publick, as in their dome- 
« ſtick affairs; and having fo done, to lend their aſſiſtance to this good 
« work, which cannot but profper with the grace of God, to whom 
« we ſubmit the whole. But if their councils conſiſt of many members, 
and they cannot immediately agree to unite with us; we admoniſh 
« them, at leaſt to open their eyes, and take care of their own affairs: 
« and in the mean time, not to ſuffer themſelves to be tempted or ſe- 
% duced by ſuch as, out of a malicious interpretation of our defigns, 
« would poſſeſs themſelves of the ſaid cities, and put garriſons into them, 
eto reduce them to the tame degree of ſervitude, that other places 
« under, which are already in their hands. We farther declare to all 
« men, that we will not exerciſe any act of hoſtility, except againſt thoſe 
ſe us by force and arms, and to ſhew 
« favour, by other unwarrantable means, to our adverſaries, who ſeek to 
ruin the church and ſubvert the ſtate. And we aſſure every one, that 
% our armies, which will be compoſed of honeſt and conſcientious men, 
<« ſhall not injure or oppreis any body, either in paſſing through or ſtay- 
ing in any place, but ſhall be kept under ſtrict diſcipline, and take 
nothing but what they pay for. We will alſo receive into our protection, 
« all thoſe good men that are zealous for the honour of God, and his holy 
« church, and for the proſperity and reputation of the true Chriftian 
« religion of this kingdom : proteſting, however, that we will never lay 
« down our arms, till the aforeſaid things are fully performed; and that 
« we are all of us determined, rather to facrifice our lives cheerfully in 
« this cauſe, and be honourably buried in one common ſepulchre, con- 
« ſecrated to the memory of the laſt Frenchmen that died fighting in the 
« ſervice of God and their country. Finally, fince all our help muſt 
« come from God, we pray all true Catholicks to join with us in our 
e pious endeavours, to reconcile ourſelves to his divine Majeſty, by a 
« thorough reformation in our lives, to appeaſe his wrath, and to call 
«« upon him with purity of conſcience, as well in publick prayers, and 
| M m m « folemn 
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1585. * folemn proceſſions, as in our private and particular devotion? ; to the 


end, that all our actions may tend to the honour and glory of him, 
« who is the Lord of Hos, and in whom we truſt jor ſtrength and 


c ſupport.” 


After this maniſeſto, the heads of the League began to act with vigour, 
and made themſelves maſters of many cities, and ſtrong places, fome by 
ſecret practices, and others by open ſorce and arms: for having already 
aſſembled an army, that conſiſted of twelve thouſand fighting men, they 
marched with it to Verdun, a city upon the confines of the Duke of Lor- 
rain; and though the Governor behaved gallantly, and reſolved to make 
an obſtinate defence; yet one Grztiaut, a man of great authority among!! 
the citizens, having got my into the town, prevailed upon them to 
take up arms the day after the ſiege was begun, and to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the gates, that they might let in the army of the conſederates; which 
inſurrection the Governor covragioutly oppoſed; but having very few men, 
he was eaſily overcome: for the Duke of Gf] himſelf, having entered 
the city, drove him out with all his partiſans, and made Guitiaul Gover- 
nor of the city, which fell abſolutely into the power of the League. 
The city of Tcl followed the example of FYerdun, in taking up arme, 
and driving out the King's officers, and voluntarily ſurrendered itſelf to the 


League. The fame, very likely, would have happened at Mix, a fortreſs 


and city of great importance, if the Duke of Eſpernan, who was Governor 
of it, had not foreſeen the danger, and ſent fome gentlemen and ſoldiers 
thither, in good time, from ſeveral parts. By this addition, the garriſon 
was fo ſtrengthened, which in that place, as a fronticr town, always uſed 


to be very powerful of itlelf, that the Duke of Gi did not think fit to 


make any attempt there; either, becauſe he had not ſufficient ſtrength 
to beſiege it, or apprehended he ſhould loſe fo much time before it, as 
would prejudice his main deſign. 

At the ſame time there happened a commotion in the city of Marſcellis, 
the chief port in Provence, and a place infinitely coveted by thoſe of the 
League, that they might the more eaſily, and by a ſhorter paſſage, receive 
ſupplies from Spain. They had drawn over to their party Lets Doric. 
Conſul of that city, and Claude Boniſace, commonly called Chobanes, one 


of the Captains of the trained bands. The firſt of whom, being a man 


of a tyrannical di ſpoſition, wanted to be abſolute Governor of the place: 
the other, aſpiring to the inheritance of his brother, who was cne of the 
King's Treaſurers, and a very rich but avaricious man, had wickedly con- 
ſpired to murder him, and for that reaſon was defirous to raiſe a tumult, 
that he might the more conveniently execute his defign. Theſe two, having 


gathered together a mob, that was made up of all forts and degrees of 


people, 
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people, went to the Treaſurer's houſe one night, when it was dark, and 1585. 
calling him to the door, under a pretence of delivering him certain letters,. 
baſely aſſaſſinated him, and afterwards ran armed through the whole town, 
calling upon the people to appear in defence of their Liberty and Religion, 
which, they gave out, was in the utmoſt danger from the machinations of 
Hugonots and foreigners. The common people being thus raiſed, ſome, 
that were generally reputed Fiugonots, were taken, and committed to 
riſon, others were maſſacred, and many concealed themſelves in private 
houſes, whiltt the greateſt part of the citizens were in a manner aſtoniſhed 
at ſo ſudden an inſurrection, and at the weight and authority of the Con- 
ſul and Captain, who, with the fame impetuoſity, made themſelves 
maſters of the forts that command the harbour. They, likewiſe, imme- 
diately diſpatched an expreis, to give advice of this to Lew:s Gonzaga, 
Duke of Nevers; who, being of opinion, that it was poſſible to reduce 
this city by ther means, and without the help of thoſe wicked practices, 
which were ſuggeſted by private intereſts, under a pretence of going to 
Rome, ſtayed ſometime upon the road, at Avignon, in hopes that if the 
deſign upon D2dorjc hes ſuccecded, he ſhould be appointed Governor of 
I*rovence, by the League. They alto ſent for Monizeur De Fins, and the 
Count De Sax, who were neareſt at hand, to come immediately to their 
olliſtance. But as they did not arrive fo toon as was expected, the day 
{!lowing, when the fury of the people began to ſubſide, and the villainy 
of Chatanes, againſt his own brother, was diſcovered, the multitude that 
was in arms, began to ſeparate by degrees; and Beuguier, one of the 
graveſt and oldeit of the citizens, and a man of the greateſt eſteem and 
authority amongſt them, having called the people together, exhorted them 
all to turn their arms againſt the authors of this ſedition, and endeavour to 
bring the murderer Chabancs to condign puniſhment ; at which the ſtronger 
and more powerful party of the citizens (who, as it generally happens, 
in places oi great wealth and commerce, were in the utmoſt pain and 
2::xiety about their properties) immediately took arme, and began to fall 
upon thoſe that had raited the tumult. They alſo ſent, in great haſte, for 
the Grand Prior of France, natural brother to the King, and Governor of 
that province, who was then at Aix, and immediately came to their aſſiſt- 
ance, with two hundred horſe, which were all the forces that he could 
rad upon { fort a notice. Upon his arrival, the people flocked to his 
ſtandard in very great numbers, and foon recovered the fort de l Gard- ; 
where the Contul Darcy and Captain Chabanes were taken, and executed 
te next morning: by which ſevere example, the city was delivered from 
preſent danger, and kept in obedience to the King. 
The deſign upon the city of Beurdearx, in Guyenne, was attended with 
m better ſeccels. For when the contederates attempted to make them- 
M m m 2 {elves 
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158;. ſelves maſters of that place, by means cf the caſtle, commonly called Le 
w— Chafteau de la Trompette, of which the Sieur De Yalliac was Governor, and 
one of thoſe that had ſigned the League; the Marſhal DeMatignon (Lieu- 
tenant to the King of Nga in the government of that Province, but a 
Catholick, and dependant upon the King of France, and then reſident in 
the tovn) having received a particular account of every thing that was 
then in agitation, made a pretence of holding a general council in his 
ace, to communicate ſome orders that he had received from court to 
them all; by which mcans, amongſt the reſt, he alſo drew thither the Sieur 
De Valliac, who did not in the leaſt dream that he was yet at all ſuſpected 
by the King. When they were there afſembled, he acquainted them 
with the revolt that was then contriving ; and not only impriſoned Valliac, 
but at the ſame inſtant commanded the artillery to be planted againſt the 
caſtle walls, threatening to put the Governor of it to death, if they that 
were within it ſhould dare to fire upon the town. By which menaces, 
and the reſolute behaviour of the Marthal, Falliac was fo terrified, that he 
ordered his men to deliver up the fortreſs immediately; which was foon 
fortified by additional works, and manned by fo ſtrong a garriſon, that it 
was ever after kept in ſtrict obedience to the King, under the command 

of Matignen. 

But theſe ſucceſſes were trifling in compariſon, and not by any means 
ſufficient to balance the frequent revolts that happened in other parts of 
the kingdom; for as the heads of the League began to declare their inten- 
tions more freely every day, the Sieur De Mandelst, Governor of Lions, took 


and demoliſhed the citadel there; the Sieur De la Chaſire delivered un 


Bourges into the hands of the League; the Sieur De Entragrs, having 
driven thoſe of the King's party out of Orleans, had made himſelf abſo- 
lutely miſter of it; the Count De Briſac, with the city of Angiers, and 
others under his government, had openly joined the contederates ; the 
Duke of Guo, in perion, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Mezzeres, a city of im- 
portance, on the confines of Champagne; the Duke of Mſayenne had taken 
the caſtic and city of Dijon, in Burgundy ; and at laſt they were come 
with a ſtrong army to Chalons in Champagne, the place appointed for thcir 
chief magazine, and principal feat in the war. There they determined to 
wait for the arrival of the forces, both horſe and feot, which had been 
raiſed in Germany with Spaniſh money, and were, as they had intel- 
ligence, upon their march towards Lorrain : and whilſt they advanced, 
the Duke of Guiſe, leaving the Duke of Mayenne to command the army, 
with the Dukes of Aumale and Elbeuf, went himſelf, with a ſelect troop 
of horie, to Peronne, from whence he conducted the Cardinal of Bourbon 
to Chalons, with infinite ſhew of reſpect, to give reputation, by his name 
and preſence, to the proceedings of the League, to ſhew him to the army, 
2 


and 
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and to ſhelter himſelf under his wing, in the courſe of the future 1585. 


war. 6 
in the mean time, the King endeavoured to guard againſt theſe 
i and near preparations, both by words and actions, as much as he was 


ane. And hilt of all, he anſwered their manifeſto with another of the 


following tenour. 


« ALTHOUGH the King hath already frequently admoniſhed his ſub- 
jects, both by proclamations and edicts, not to let themſelves be ſe- 
duced by ſome, who endeavour to allure them into their affociations, 
« and to ſtir tzem upto rebellion, and by ſo doing, to make them forfeit 
« their happineſs and repoſe ; and hath likewiſe offered and promiſed 
« pardon to ſuch as, being already engaged, ſhould withdraw themſelves, 
« as ſoon as they were intormed of his intentions; yet his Majeſty hath, 
* to his great diſlatisſaction, been informed, that, notwithſtanding his 
« ſaid edicts and gracious declarations, ſome or other of his ſubjects are 
« daily entering into ſuch aſſociations, induced thereto by divers intereſts, 
« but for the moſt part dazzled and deceived by the fair and ſpecious pre- 
e tences with which the authors of thoſe inſurrections endeavour to gloſs 
e over their detigns. Upon which account he hath thought fit, for the 
«© univerſal benetit of all his good ſubjects, for the diſcharge of his 
cc conſcience towards God, and for his own reputation in the world, to 
** oppo'e the light of truth to thoſe artifices, which is equally a conſola- 
„tion to the good, and an enemy to the bad; that his ſubjects, being 
« guided by the clearneſs of it, may be enabled to know and diſcern in 
* tire, and without any difficulty, what is the original and true end of 
e ſuch commotions, and by that means avoid thote miſeries and calami- 
ties, both publick and private, which are likely to ariſe from them. 
« The pretences which the authors of theſe diſturbances make uſe of, 
© are principally founded upon the re- eſtabliſhment of the Roman Catho- 
« lick Apoſtolick religion in this kingdom; upon the diſpoſing of digni- 
« ties and honours to thoſe that have juſtly merited them, and upon the 
„welfare, honour, and relief of the Clergy, Nobility, and Commons; 
| % all which tlungs are knovn to every one, by ſubſtantial proofs, to be 
* fo dcar and precious to his Majeity, that none can have the leaſt 
* ccalon to entertain any doubt concerning his intentions therein. So 
« tat it docs not apy car, that there was any occaiion to incite his ſub- 
cats to rebellion, to furnita them with arms, or to raiſe foreign troops, 
„to make him comply with any articles that they ſhall propole, in cafe 
they be uit, pollible, and bcn-hcial to his ſubjects. For, as to religion, 
his VI. ajeſty has ſo often expoted his own lite, whilſt he gloriouſly made 
« war fx the propagation of it, before he ſucceeded to the throne ; and 
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1585 * fince it pleaſed God to call him to the government of this kingdom, 
Ahe hath ſo often hazarded his crown, in conjunction with the lives and 
« fortunes of his good ſubjects and ſervants, and uſed all other poſſible 

« means for the ſame purpoſe, that it would be altogether unneceſſary 

« at preſent to deſire they would believe him when hc afirms, that no 

« man whoſoever he may be, or of what profeſſion ſocver, either in this 

« kingdom or any other, hath true religion and piety more at heart than 

« he hath always had, and by the grace of God ever will have. And ig, 

« according to the example of the King his brother, of happy memory, 

« and of many other Princes in Chri/tendom (whoſe ſtates and kingdom 

te have been diſturbed with different opinions in religion) Eis Nagy, 

« with the prudent advice of the Queen his mother, of the Lord Cardi- 

c nal of Bourbon and other Princes, Officers of the Crown, and Lords cf 

his Council, who were then near his perſon, has appeaſed die tumults 
« that were raiſed amongſt his ſubjects, about matters of faith, and waited 
« jn hopes, that it would pleaſe God to reun:te them all in the boſom 
« of the holy church; it dces not therefore follow, that his tervour and 
« devotion in what concerns the glory of God, and the pertect re-ofta- 
« bliſhment of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick church, is in any witt 
« fince altered, or leſs at preſent than what he ſhewed it to be durins 
« thoſe troubles. On the contrary, that is 10 far from being the cafe, 
« that his Majeſty is deſirous every one may know, that he concluded 
« the peace purpoſely to try if by mcans of it he could reunite his ſubjects 
c in the church of God, whom the iniquity and Iicentiouſneis of the 
« times had ſeparated from it: having to long cxperienced, with the 
* hazard of his perion and ſtate, and with the price of the blood of a 
great number of Princes, Lords, Gentlemen, and others ot his ſubjects, 
« who loſt their lives in thoſe broiis, that tlie diſſenſions raiſed about reli- 
* gion, which had taken root in this kingdom Curing the minority of the 
*« late King, his brother, and of himſelf, to the inevpretiible concern of the 
Queen their mother, could not be extinguiſhed by dint of arms, without 
the deſtruction of his faid ſubjects, and evident danger of his Kingdom: 
«© Wherefore his Majeſty determined upon a peace, when he ſaw all 
« forts of people tired and harraſſed out, by the too long continuance of 
e thoſe diſtractions, and that he had no longer any means of iupplying the 
e expences of ſo devouring a war; which would not have been the caſe, 
if the deputies that were preſent at the aſſembly of the States General 
of the kingdom, held at Blzzs, had requeſted his Majefty abſolutely to 
«« prohibit the exerciſe of the pretended retormed religion quite through 
his dominions; for then that courie would not have been reſolved upon, 
<< which was there taken and ſworn to, and which his Majeſty laboured 
to put in execution, according to the manifeſt purpoſe and tenour of it. 
| | « For 
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Pook VII. THE CIVIL WARS OF FRANCE. 
For if it had been concluded in good earneſt to proſecute the war, 1585. 
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care would likewiſe have been taken to provide money ſufficient to 
ſupport it from time to time, as it was neceffary to do, and as his Ma- 
jeſty had recommended to them: and then thoſe people could have 
had no pretence of complaint, who now give out, that every one was 
quickly deprived of that glympſe of hope which had been conceived 
from the reſolution taken by the States. Though indeed it is neither 
lawful nor becoming in a ſubject, for many reaſons, to cenſure the 
actions of his Sovereign, and particularly, becauſe he mult often be 
ignorant of the fecret cauies that are the motives of his proceedings, 
which ſometimes are more pregnant and refined than they appear to 
the world : as that does not belong to any one but God alone, the 
ſearcher and judge of all hearts, and of the actions of Princes, who 
knows the reaſons that determined his Majeſty, above all things, to 
ſecure a peace : as it is certain, that if he had not done fo, the king- 
dom would in a moment have been filled with foreign troops, and with 
divers factions and new diviſions, which might have occaſioned end- 
les diſcords and diſtractions in the ſtate. | 

His Majcity, therefore, in order to obviate the aforefaid inconve- 
niencics, to fruſtrate the effects of them if they ſhould happen, and to 
try the gentleſt remedies, agreed to the late peace; and not with any 
intention to ſettle and eſtabliſh hereſy in this kingdom, as it has been 
induſtriouſly reported; for ſuch a thought never entered into the heart 
of io pious and chriſtian a Prince, as his Majeſty is well known to be: 
who having forcieen and experienced the calamities of war, thought 
it his duty readily to conſent to the peace, that he might at leaft in- 
dulge his good ſubjects in thoſe points that were propofed and re- 
queſted in the aſſembly of the ſaid States-General, for the common 
good of the kingdom: peace and concord being the principal and 
moſt necefſa:y foundations for the ettablithment of good laws, and the 
reformation of manners: which two points his Majeſty has particularly 
attended to, as it plainly appears by the edicts that he has publithed 
tor that purpole, and which he has conſtantly laboured to have ob- 
ſerved and put in execution. If thefe his good intentions have not 
ſucceeded according to his deſire, it has been matter of extreme 
concern to him; and may be imputed altogether to the negligence 
of ſome of his ofticers, the maleyolent cunning of his enemies, 
and the footing which impiety, diſobedience, and corruption, had 
gained in this kingdom during the late war. By that peace, many 
cities full of citizens and Catholick inhabitants, were delivered from 
ſoldiers that had ſeized upon them: and the exerciſe of the Row: 


Catholick Apoſtolick religion was reſtored ; as by the care and endca- 
ours 
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1585. © vours of his Majeſty it is alſo brought to paſs in al moſt all the towns 
of this kingdom; in which, nevertheleſs, thoſe that make profeſſion 
« of the faid pretended reformed religion, have been ſince the taid com- 
« motions, and ſtill are the ſtrongeſt, and by whom tlie exercite of the 
« Catholick religion had, till then, been banithed, both betore and fince 
« his acceſſion to the crown. Juſtice likewite, has made its appearance 
« again; and if not altogcther in to full a manner as might have been 
« wiſhed, yet fo, that ſometimes it has had ſtrength futiicient to relieve 
te the good and intimidate the evil. The Prelates and other Clergy are 
« re-e{tabliſhed in their churches, and in the poſſeſſion of thoſe gods 
« that were taken from them. The Nobility and Gentry have been able 
« to live ſecurely in their own houſes, without being ſubject to thoſe ex- 
« pences that they were obliged to be at during the war, to keep ther- 
« telvcs from being ſuddenly ſurprized. The Citizen, that was deprived 
« of his poſicttions, and forced to wander up and down the fields with 
« his family, is come back again to his. own houſe by means of the ſaid 
« peace. The Merchant has likewiſe wholly returned to his occupation, 
« which was interrupted by the former commotions. And the poor 
« Peatant, ſinking under the intolerable burden which the unbridled li- 
« centiouinets of the ſoldiers had laid upon bis back, has had time to 
&* breathe, and have recourſe to his uſual labour to ſupport his miſerable 
« {>mily. In ſhort, there is no fort of perſon or citate that has not eftec- 
e cualiy ſhared in the benefits and advantages of that peace. 
« And as his Majeſty has always been moſt zealous for God's glory, 
« and as ſollicitous for the publick welfare of his ſubjects, as a mott 
 & Chriſtian and truly Prince ought to be, being convinced that all the 
« evils and calamities of a ſtate chiefly ariſe from the want of true piety 
and juſtice, he hath, ſince the concluſion of the faid peace, continually 
e Jabourcd to repair thoſe two pillars, which the violence of civil diſ- 
«« cords had in a great meaſure pulled down and thrown to the ground: 
and for that purpoſe had begun to nominate ſuch perſons to ecclefiaſti- 
* cal dignities that have the cure of fouls, as are worthy and capable, 
<* and ſuch as are appointed by the holy conſtitutions. He hath alſo in- 
vited his ſubjects, by his example, to reform their manners, and to 
have recourſe to the grace and mercy of God by prayer and auſterity 
of life; which has confirmed the Catholicks in their duty to his Di- 
vine Majeſty, and induced ſome of thoſe that were ſeparated from the 
c church of God, to reunite themſelves to it. He has in like manner 
* graciouſly taken time to hear the complaints and remonſtrances of the 
clergy, after having given them leave to meet for that purpoſe, and 
*« ufed his utmoſt endeavours to redrels their grievances ; having fince 
much leſſened their burden inſtead of adding to it (as it has been re- 
| | ported) 
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jeſty, ſince the late 
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regard to the 1585. 
neceſſity of his own affairs: being very much concerned that he could 


ported) by new and extraordinary tenths, without 


not alſo free them from the ordinary ones, having found them engaged 
when he came to the crown, for the ſup of the bank of Paris. 
The faid Prelates and Clergy have likewiſe had his Majeſty's permiſſion 
to call and hold their provincial councils, by means of which th 
have been enabled to conſult and provide for the reformation of abuſes, 
introduced into the church during the faid tumults, and have made 
many good and pious ordinances for the government of it, which 
have been approved of and commended by his Majeſty. Theſe are 
the fruits and publick advantages which the church of God and the 
Roman Catholick Apoſtolick religion have in general reaped from the 
atorefaid peace, beſides infinite other private and particular ones, which 
it would be too long to enumerate. 

*« In relation to juſtice, every one knows the pains that his Majeſty 
has taken to draw it out of the obſcurity in which it had been buried 
by thoſe troubles, and to reſtore it to its ancient force and ſplendor : 
having not only aboliſhed all ſupernumerary offices, as they became 
vacant by death, but likewiſe prohibited the ſale of others, and put an 
end to that venality, which want of money had obliged his predeceſſors 
to introduce, without any conſideration of his own neceſſities, which 
were no leſs than theirs. Beſides this, he has put a ſtop to all pardons 
and “ evocations, which in times were granted at his own will and 
pleaſure, being ſenſible that the of the former gave encourage- 
ment to wickedneſs, and the too much eafineſs in granting the 
latter, had introduced confuſion in matters of juſtice. And his Ma- 
peace, has had nity of ſending courts, com- 
poſed of the officers of the Parliament of Paris, to do juſtice to his 
ſubjects upon the ſpot, from whence thoſe fruits have been gathered 
which every one has taſted of, and which would yet have been more 
conſiderable, to the ſatisfaction of all good men, if his upright inten- 
tions had been better ſupported by thoſe, who naturally, and by the 
particular obligation of their offices, were bound to have done ſo. 
But as the adverſity of the times has ſome to impute the 
faults of others to his Majeſty, ſo the corruption and malignity of them 


has been fo great, that many have been audacious and indiſcreet 


enough to take pleaſure in defaming and miſrepreſenting his moſt 
pious and beſt actions, endeavouring, in that manner to gain them- 
ſelves credit, at the expence of his tion : and have carried their 
impudence to ſuch a height, that they have dared to attribute the 


* Evocation, is a transferring of cauſes from one court to another. 
Nan A laudable 
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laudable reſolution which he had taken, of cauſing the ſentences and 
decrees of the faid courts to be executed upon maleſactors, to cruelty 
and want of mercy. Thus his Majeſty, having by theſe means begun 
to provide for rebuilding of thefe two pillars, the only true and lid 
foundations of all monarchy, had flattered himielf that he ſhould be 
able to eſtab!iſh and reſtore them abſoluteiy by the continuation of 
peace, if God had been ſo merciful to him to make his kingdom and 
ſubjects worthy of it: which, it appears, was dreaded, as foon as fore- 
ſeen, by thote who at pretent endeavour to excite his ſubjects to ra- 
bellion, but under a pretence of providing tor thoſe points, and give 
out, that they have taken arms to prevent thoſe troubles, Which, they 
fear, will happen aitcr the death of his Majeity, about the citabliſhmen; 
of the ſucceſſion, to the prejudice of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolic!æ 
religion: being perſuaded, or at leaſt affecting to be fo, that his Ma- 


jeſty, and thoie that are near his perſon, favour the pretenſions of ſuch 


as have always ſhewn themſelves perſecutors of the fail religion: a 
thing which his Majeſty prays and admonithes his ſubjects to believe 
he never ſo much as thought of. For being, God be thanked, in the 
full vigour and flower of his age, and in pericct heath, and the Queen 
in the fame circumſtances, he hopes God will yet give him iſſue, to 
the univerfal joy of his good and loyal ſubjects. And it ſeems to his 
Majeſty to be too great a forcing of time and nature, and too great a 
diſtruſt of the mercy and goodneſs of God, of the health and life ct 
his Majeſty, and of the fruitfulneſs of the Queen his conſort, not only 
to move ſuch a queſtion at preſent, but to endeavour to decide it b 

force of arms. For inſtead of curing and delivering this kingdom 
from the evils which they pretend to fear may cne day flow from that 
cauſe, they go about to haſten the pains and mortal effects of them, 
by now beginning a war upon that account: as it is certain, that is 
the ready way to fill the kingdom immediately with foreign forces, 
with factions and endleſs diſcords, with flaughter and bloodſhed, and 
infinite murder and devaſtation. How then can the Catholick religion 
be eſtablithed ? how will the Clergy be diſburdened of tenths? how 
will the Nobleſſe live quietly and ſecurely in their own houſes, and 
enjoy their rights and privileges? how will the cities, and the inhabi- 
tants of them, be exempt from garriſons ; and how will the poor peop!e 
be freed irom the taxes and impoſitions that they labour under ? Here 
his Majeſty exhorts and admoniſhes his ſubjects to open their eyes, 
and not to flatter themſelves that this war will end ſo czfily as the au- 
thors of it give out: but to weigh and maturely conſider the inevitable 
conſequences of it, and not to ſuffer their reputation to be ſtained, and 
cheir arms to ſerve as inſtruments of their country's ruin, and the ag- 
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to our own intereſt, and fight one againſt another, ſtrengthened in 
appearance, but weakened in reality by their afliſtance, they will reign 
happily, and eſtabliſh their own power. They complain alto of the 
diſtribution of honours and offices in this kingdom ; alledging, that 
ſuch are deprived of them as have merited moſt in his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice. A weak and diſhonourable pretence ſurely, for the ruin and 
ſubverſion of ſo flouriſhing a kingdom; the Kings of which have never 
been conſtrained to employ any one ſooner than another; as there is 
no law that obliges them to do fo, but the good of their own ſervice. 
Yet hath his Majeſty always honoured and favoured the Princes of the 
blood, as much as any of his predeceſſors have done, and ſhewn a 
deſire to advance others alſo in honour and reputation, by employing 
them in his ſervice. For whenever his Majeſty has had occaſion to 
raiſe armies and aſſemble forces, he has always given them the charge 
and command of them, preferring them to all others. And if it be 
conſidered who thoſe are that even now hold the greateſt and moſt 


honourable offices in the kingdom, it will be found, that they who 


are faid to be the authors of theſe complaints, have more reaſon to ac- 


knowledge the goodneſs and favour of his Majeſty, than to murmur 
and ſeparate themſclves from him. But they ſay they have only the 
name of them, and that in reality, they are deprived of the privileges 
belonging to their faid offices, which are ufurped by others. Now, 
before one can judge of the juſtneſs of ſuch a complaint, it is neceſſary 
to examine the toundation of the rights and pre-eminencies which are 
generally attributed to every office, and to enquire how, and by what 
perſons they have been exerciſed in the times of the Kings his prede- 
ceſſors: a thing often propoſed by his Majeſty, out of a deſire to aſcer- 
tain the rights of every man's office, and which would long ago have 


been ſettled and decided, if his good intentions had been ſeconded 


and aſſiſted, as they ought to have been, by thoſe that are moſt in- 
tereſted in them. But thall it be faid at preſent, and left upon record 
to poſterity, that private intereſts and diſcontents were the cauſes of 
ſubverting a whole ſtate, and of filling it with blood and deſolation? 
This is not a proper method to be taken for the regulation of thoſe 
abuſes that are ſo much complained of, as they have to deal with a 
moſt pious Prince, who will ever oppoſe all evils, and readily embrace 
ſuch convenient meaſures as ſhall be thought fit to provide againſt 
them. 
Let them therefore lay down their arms, let all foreign forces be 
ſent back to their own countries, and let the kingdom be freed from 
that danger with which it is threatned from the preſent inſurrection : 
Nnn 2 « and 
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1585. © and inſtead of purſuing that courſe which is fo full of difficulties, ſo 
pregnant both with publick and private miſeries and calamities, let 
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« them return to the paths of duty and reaſon, by which means the 
e holy church of God, that always ſuffers, and is diſhonoured in turbu- 
« Jent times, will be more eaſily reſtored to its ancient power and 
*« ſplendor, and the Nobility fatisfied and contented, as they ought to be. 
« For, which of his Majeſty's predeceſſors hath ſhewn more favour 
« and regard to that order than he himſelf hath done? who hath not 
* been content with preterring it to the ancient and principal honours 
of the kingdom, but has alſo purpoſely inſtituted new ones, to add 
« greater luſtre to true Nobility, and from which he hath excluded all 
« other perſons whatſoever. His Majeſty will alſo have more opportu- 
« nity of providing, from time to time, tor the eaſe of his people, as he 
© hath already very well begun to do, and deſires to continue to the 
c utmoſt of his power. And although the chiefs of this war promiſe 
that their forces ſhall obſerve ſuch ditcipline, that no body ſhall have 
© reaſon to complain of them; and allo admoniſh the inhabitants of 
« cities not to receive any garriſons into them; yet it is already ſeen, 
te that the ſoldiers which they have gathered together, daily commit in- 
« finite outrages and villainies, whilſt they themſelves have put forces 
« into thoſe cities and places which they have taken to govern, and keep 
e them at their own devotion. Befides, it is moſt certain that many va- 
e gabonds, who can do nothing but miſchief, will rife up, as it always 
happens, under the name and protection of each fide, and will com- 
* mit infinite robberies, murders, and facrileges : ſo that inſtead of put- 
te ting an end to that danger which threatens the ruin of God's ſervice, 
te and of all good men, as they promiſe to do by this war, it will fill 
« the kingdom with all manner of impiety and licentiouſneſs. They 
te alſo give out, that their perſons and lives are in danger by treachery, 
* which is one of the reaions that induce them to take up arms. No 
* one certainly can belicve, that ſuch an imputation can at all concern 
* his Majeſty, who is by nature ſo far from any kind of revenge, that 
te the man is yet unborn that can, with truth, make any fuch complaint 
te againſt him, what cftence or injury ſoever he may have received from 
* any one. There may be many found to confirm the truth of this, 
« who, in ſuch cafes, have experienced the lenity and gentleneſs of his 
« diſpoſition, and will ferve as monuments of it to poſterity. Where- 
e fore his Majeſty prays and exhorts the chiefs of the faid tumults and 
% commotions to diſband their forces immediately, to ſend back the fo- 
«« reigners, to ſeparate tliemſelves from all Leagues, and laying afide every 
« attempt of that kind, to be fully aſſured, as his kinſmen and ſubjects, 
of his perfect good-will and friendſhip : which, if they ſhall comply 

e with, 
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« with, he promiſes to continue honouring them with his favour, and 1382 

« making them partakers of thoſe dignities which it is his cuſtom to con- 
« fer upon men of their quality : he hereby likewiſe invites them to re- 

« concile and reunite themſelves with him, to provide duly and effec- 
« tually for the re-eſtabliſhment of God's ſervice, and the publick good 
« of his ſubjects, by ſuch means as ſhall be thought moſt proper and 
convenient, which his Majeſty has the higheſt deſire of putting in 
« practice. He likewiſe admonithes the Clergy and Gentry, his ſubjects, 
« maturely to weigh the conſequence of theſe commotions, fincerely to 
« promote his intentions, and to believe that his chief aim hath ever been, 
« and ever ſhall be, to do good to all, and neither to injure or offend 
« any one: commanding them moſt ſtrictly, as alſo all his other ſub- 
« jects, to ſeparate and withdraw themſelves from all Leagues and Aſſocia- 
« tions, and to reunite themſelves with him, as nature, their duty, their 
« own welfare and fafety oblige them to do: to the end, that if theſe 
« civil diſſentions ſhould make further progreſs (which he beſeeches God 
« of his infinite goodneſs to prevent) he may be aſſiſted and ſupplied 
« with their council and arms, for the preſervation of the kingdom (with 
« which that of the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick church is inſeparably 
« connected) of their honour and reputation, of their perſons, families, 
« and eftates : offering and promiiing them, if they ſhall fo do, both 
« the continuation of his favour, and alſo ample rewards for their ſervice 
« and fidelity.” 


This was the King's declaration, publiſhed in anſwer to that of the 
League ; in which he thought it becoming the Majeſty of his perſon to 
ſum up affairs in as brief a manner as poſſible, without deſcending to 
particulars, but afterwards employed perſons of great learning and elo- 
quence to give a full anſwer to the allegations of the Lords of Guzſe; who 
having replied at large, and in print, both fides were fo enflamed, that 
it now became much more neceſſary to have recourſe to arms, than to 
multiply words any longer. The King endeavoured, therefore, not only 
to draw his forces together from all parts, to reſiſt the attempts, and to 
oppoſe the army of the League, that was fo near at hand, but alſo to diſ- 
unite and — ſome of thoſe that he thought moſt fit for his purpoſe, 
from their dependance on that union. And becauſe the city of Lions 
was extremely neceſſary for his deſigns, and convenient for the bringing 
in of the Swiſs that way, who were prevented from paſſing through 
Burgundy and Champagne, provinces held by the League; he began to 
practiſe upon the Sieur De Mandelct, in order to draw him over to his 
party, and had ſtrictly engaged the Secretary Villeroy in that affair. For 
Mandelot, having a daughter of great beauty and a large fortune, there 


4b2 THE HISTORY OF Book VII. 
1:3:. was a treaty of marriage ſet on foot betwizt her and Charles Lord of Alu- 
cut, fon to Villercy, which was not a little forwarced by the privilege 
that the King gave Models? of putting his fon-in-law into the govern- 
ment of the city of Liens after him. Fer as he would be freed by this 
alliance from the apprehenſion of being thruſt out of his place by the 
Duke of Efpcrnon, to cſtabliſh his brother in it, and the King had au- 
thorized and approved of the demolition of the citadel, which was al- 
ready compleated, he could no longer have any reafon to adhere to the 
League, when thoſe jealouſies were over which had induced him to 
come into it. Nor was this treaty in vain ; for Mandelot, who was a man 
of a gentle diſpoſition, and fond of fo powertul an alliance, conſented to the 
match, and promiſed to grant a free paſſage to the Su, that were raifed 
by the Sieur De Fleury, uncle to the new bride. The King's perſua- 
fions prevailed alſo upon Leuis Gozage, Duke of Neves, who being 
diſappointed in his hopes of the government of Provence, by the unſuc- 
ceſsful event of the attempt upon Zorſe:l/:s, and ſeeing (as he ſaid him- 
ſelf) that the Pope would not determine to approve of the League, and 
take it into his protection, began to liſten to the infinuations of 1rarc/c5 
Niicceloni, a native of Aſuntua, and his intimate friend, whom the Abbe 
Pierre D'Elbene, one of the King's confidants, had gained over by 
weighty reaſons-and large promites from his maſter : to that he at laſt 
reſolved to write to the Duke of Gu and the Cardinal of Berrbon, that 
he renounced the League, and was determined to leave them: alledging, 
that he never faw the expreſs conſent and approbation of his Holineis ; 
and that, notwithſtanding the long negociation that had been carried on 
at Reme by Father Matther, he had never received any ſatisfaction in 
his ſcruples, or been convinced that it was lawſul in this affair to take 
up arms againſt a King that was a Catholick, and his true and natural 
Sovereign. By his example many others began to fall off, and parti- 
cularly the Sieur De Villers, who having engaged in the League, 
chiefly out of the veneration that he had ever borne to the Catholic 
religion, was diffatisfied to ſee that the principal deſign of the con- 
federates was upon the King's own perſon. For which reaton he 
entirely gave up the reſentment that he had conceived, at not being 
appointed Governor of the caſtle of Cabn, and having a free pardon 
granted him by the King for the death of Monfieur De Lizores, | 
whom he had killed in a duel, he returned to his obedience, and f 
afterwards faithfully ſerved his Majeſty as long as he lived. But 
this was only like taking a drop of water from the ocean: for the fury a 
of the people was ſo great, and the concurrence of the Clergy ſo ge- 
neral, in favour of the League, that it grew ſtronger and ſtronger every 
day. The preparations which the King made for war were no: more 

{ortunate 
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fortunate in other reſpects; for though the Catholick Cantons of the 
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$7375 had at firſt conſented to have forces raiſed there in his Majeſty's — 


are yet ſome of their leading men, being corrupted by the Le ague, 
and other s over-awed by the authority of Spain, they not only refuſed to 
let thoie levies be completed, but allowed che Duke of Guife to raiſe fix 
thouſand foot amongſt them. And though the other Cantons had pro- 
mud the Sieur De Flury to make up the number of ten thoufan d, which 
were raiſing for the King, yet they defired to add this expreſs condition, 
« That they thould only ſerve in his dolence, and not be obliged to act 
« offenſively againſt any perſon hatſocver; being fo perſu aded by the 
reſt, who favoured the party of the confederates : by which the King 
plainly forcſaw, that he ſhould be at a great expence, and undergo many 
diticulties, and at the fame time reccive but little advantage trom the 
aſſiſtance of the S7zfs, who were reitrained by the nature of the aforeſaid 
conditions, and fought againſt others of the fame nation; which, by the 
experience of many former ezamples, he knew was always hazardous, 
and often fatal. The forces alſo of the kingdom, that ſided with him, 
were very weak, as he had not had ſufficient time to effect his deſigns by 
artifice and diftiimulation, and had been prevented by the fugacity and 
quickne!s of the Gwjes; io that, except his cn dependants, "and thole 
of his minions, every body elſe was attached to one or other of the 
factions: and thoſe that did follow the royal autaority, appeared very 
flow and cold, being in a manner terrified and amazed at th. bold attempt 
of the conſederates: Nay, even fome of thoſe in whom the King con- 
fided, and that had been favoured and advanced by him, were, as we 
have already obſerved, gone over to the League, as the Sieur De En- 
traques, St. Luc, the younger Lanſuc, and many others; every one bein 
_ diſguſted at the prodigious degree of favour that was ſhewn to the Duke 
of FEfpernc:, and the vait authority he was in. But what kept him in the 
greateſt trouble and ſuſpenſe, was the ſuſpicion that he had of the city of 
Paris, the head in ed of the kingdom, but ſo great and powerful a one, 
that which wa ay tocrer it inclined, it had always weighed down the ſcale. 
In this city, which vas united with the confederates, there was alio a 
particular ee hat was under the management of the Sieur De Mene- 
vilie, the Prefident N „, La (bapelie ale the Sieurs De Bujy, De 
Zeman, and other principal citizens, who had bought up arms with 
great diligence in all parts, at any price, and had ſecretly diſtributed them 
amongſt the people, that the city might be able to rife upon occaſion, and 
even, 11 it was n to ſeize upon, or detain the King's own perſon, 
till the arrival of the coutederate army, towards the raiſing : and ſupporting 
of which the private citizens had paid three hundred thouſand crowns 


into the hands of the Duke of G The King being ſecretly — 
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158;. of theſe things by Nicholas Peulain, Lieutenant to the Provoſt of the Iſle 
France, and one of the confederates, was in very great perplexity of 
mind : for if he ſtaid in Paris, he was in evident danger of receiving 


ſome inſult from the fury and madneſs of the people, who were pre- 
poſſeſſed with a belief, that he favoured the King of Nævarre, and the 
Hugonots. On the other hand, if he left the city, he was certain it would 
revolt, which was only now hindered by his preſence, and by the means 
that he made uſe of every hour to prevent it: So that notwithſtanding he 
had ordered all the officers and private men of his to their poſts, 
and made choice of five and forty gentlemen of known loyalty, to each of 
whom he allowed a ſtipend of an hundred crowns by the month, and 
their diet at court, that they might be conſtantly near his perſon, yet he 
lived in very great apprehenſion and inquietude, ſeeing himſelf mounted 
on fo headſtrong and ungovernable a ſteed. 

Theſe difficulties, which ſeemed altogether inſuperable, and the hope 
of drawing over many of the e to his in time, and of diſſolving 
that union by his uſual arts, which then ſeemed impoſſible to be effected 
by force, determined the King to follow the advice of the Queen his 
mother, and of the Sieurs De Belkeure and Villeroy; which was, to 
tract things as much as he could, and to give the League ſuch ſatisfaction 


as was nec to divert the force and violence of the confederates, and 
to endeavour, by time and artifice, to diſunite that combination; expe- 


rience having ſo often manifeſtly ſhewn, that the troubles and dangers, 
both at home and abroad, were increaſed by reſiſtance, and having re- 
courſe to arms ; but that by compliance, and giving way a little, thoſe 
hazards might be deferred, and thoſe imminent calamities avoided. For 
this purpoſe the Queen undertook to treat with the Duke of Ge, and 
the other Princes of the League; and being attended by the Marſhal De 
Nerz, Monſieur De Brulart, of State, and Monſieur De Lanſac, 
ſhe went to E , in Champagne, ten es from Chalans, to confer 
with the Lords of Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Bourbon. The confederate 
Lords alſo came thither, and, without delay, began to treat of the means 
of an accommodation ; but the intentions of the ies were ſo different, 
that it was hard to come to any concluſion. For the Queen only endea- 
voured to gain time, as well to give the King an opportunity to arm and 
prepare himſelf, and the S•i to arrive near Paris, as for the conve- 
niency of thoſe engines that were ſecretly employed to diſunite the League. 
Whereas, on the other fide, the Guiſes took great care to guard againſt 
thoſe deſigns, and inſiſted upon coming to a fair and ſpeedy agreement, 
or proceeding immediately to war. So that though the Queen laboured 
very earneſtly, both by her authority and perſuaſions, yet ſhe could obtain 
nothing more than a truce for four days; in which 1 

onſieur 
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Monſieur Miron, her chief Phyſician, to the King, to bring back his re- 1385 · 
ſolution concerning the accommodation. The time of the truce being : 
expired, the Queen advanced as far as Charry, a place belonging to the 

Biſhop of Chalans, whither the confederate Lords came allo to meet her. 

Here the acquainted them, that the King had ſent her orders by Miron, her 
Phytician, to aſſure them, That in matters of religion he was of the 

e fame mind with them, and that he was equally follicitous for the ſecu- 

« rity of the Catholick faith, the extirpation of hereſy, and the eſtabliſh- 

« ment of one only religion and belief in his kingdom; and therefore 

e they that ſhewed themſelves fo zealous for it, ought to le the 

1 3 of gathering armies together, and of providing 2 pay 

4 and ſupport.” 

The King hoped, by this way of proceeding, to have occaſioned as 

much confution and diviſion amongſt the confederates, as he had formerly 

done amongſt the deputies at Bliis by the fame means. For there was 

no doubt, but the expences would naturally fall upon the clergy, and 

upon the commons; a thing contrary to the profeſſions of the L e, 

which were, to alleviate the grievances of the kingdom : and in theſe 
armies, that were to be formed in different parts, it would be neceſſary to 
employ all the Nobility, to the manifeſt hazard of their lives and fortunes. 

The Duke of Ge therefore, and the other Lords, being ſtaggered at 

this difficulty, could not preſently come to a reſolution how to act in the 

affair, and for that reaſon took three days time to return their anſwer, to 

the great ſatisfaction of the Queen. After many conſultations, they at 

laſt determined to evade the force of the King's propoſals and demands, 

leſt they ſhould be obliged utterly to falſify thoſe promiſes and profeſſions, 
which they had made in their manifeſto, and thereby draw the odium of 

thoſe burdens and grievances upon themſelves, which at preſent they had 

fixed upon the King: And therefore, making uſe both of the power and 
authority which they now had, they boldly anfwered the Queen, 
That it was not their buſineſs to provide thoſe means, but the King's, 

*< who beſt knew his own ſtrength ; and that without trifling any longer, 

they muſt inſiſt upon a declaration and edict being immediately pub- 

* liſhed againſt the Hugonots, upon proper ſecurity for themſelves, and a 

« certainty, that the war ſhould not be deferred; for the carrying on of 

© which they offered the aſſiſtance of ſuch forces as they then had in 

« readineſs: otherwiſe, they ſhould order their army to march where they 
thought it would be moſt ſerviceable for the execution of their enterprize.” 
And in fact, they diſpatched the Duke of Mayenne, at the fame time, 
with part of their forces, to meet the King's Swiſs, and with a commiſſion, 
if he thought proper, to give them battle immediately. Upon theſe reſo- 
lute demands, the Queen defired eight days to acquaint the King, and to 
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1585. know his pleaſure; and the Duke of Gu/ſe, who wanted to meet his 


German forces, which, as he was informed, were arrived near } erdu;;, 
was eafily perſuaded to conſent to it. 

But whilſt he was gone to join them, and to make proviſion for their 
accommodation, the Queen, who narrowly watched all opportunities, 
employed“ Luigi Dovile, a Crprict, and one of her Gentlemen of 
honour, to conter with Franciſco Circaſſi, one of the fame nation, and 
Gentleman to the Cardinal of Pourben, to try if the could, by his means, 
perſuade the Cardinal to ſeparate himſelf from his aftociation with the 
Lords of Gui. Whilſt this negotiation was carrying on, and renewed 
from day to day, the old Sieur De Z fac, chief of the Queen's Gentlemen, 
vas artiully introduced into it for the King: and on the Cardinal's part, 
the Sieur De Rubempre, who being of a haughty diſpoſition, and not 
having that authority in the League which he imagined he deſerved, be- 
gan to think of a reconciliation with the King and his party. At laſt 
Monicur De Lanſac had a conference with the Cardinal himſelf, under 
the colour of a complimental viſit, in which he repreſented to him, 
that he might eatily perceive that he was not head of the League, as be- 
came the quality of his perſon, and the honour of his blood, but a tool 
and a vaſial to the paſſions and ambition of the Duke of Gwe, and the 
other Lords of his family: that the intereſts of religion were entirely out 
of the queſtion ; for when the King had offered to give them any manner 
of ſatis faction in matters of faith, his offer was not accepted: ſo that it was 
now manifeſt and well known to all the world, that, under the pretence 
of religion, they only purſued their own private views and advantages; 
that it was not becoming in a man of ſo great zeal and integrity, who was 
placed in one of the moſt eminent ſtations of the holy church, to ſerve as 
a ſtale to the pretenſions of the Lords of Lorrain, and to give countenance 


to an open rebellion againſt the perſon of a King that was a known Catho- 


lick, as well as their lawful and natural fovereign ; but that nothing 
could be faid to juſtiſy him, who was the firſt Prince of the blood, in 
making himſelf the inſtrument by which the ancient enemies of his houſe 
would extinguiſh the remainder of the royal family: that it behoved him 
to conſider, that he, being old, and not likely to have children, the houte 
of Bourbon would become utterly extinct by the ſuppreſſion of his ne- 
phews : that it ſeemed very ſtrange to every good man, that he, who all the 
reſt of his life had been a promoter of peace and concord, thould now, when 


The author's elder brother, who was in great favour and confidence both with the King 
and Queen mother, and much employed by them in commiſſions and negotiations during the 
courſe of the war. 
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he was fo far advanced in years, become the author of war, bloodſhed, 158;. 


diſcord, and rebellion : that it would be muck more acceptable to God, 
and praiſe-worthy in the fight men, if he would unite with the King in 
his pious endeavours to reclaim his nephews from the way to perdition, 
and rather to reconcile them to the church by peaceable meaſures, than to 
bury them in the total ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom; thit he 
ought not to doubt or ſuſpect the ſincerity of the King's intentions, who 
both openly and privately was always not only a Catholick, but exceed- 
ingly zealous for his religion: that as to the Hugonots, he would fend 
him a blank, which he ſhould fill up as he pleaſed ; and for what rela- 
ted to his own particular perſon, he would always honour and reverence 
him as father, for he was often heard to ſay, That amongſt all that great 
«© multitude of confederates, there was not one honeſt man but the Car- 
« dinal of Bourbon.” | 
Theſe arguments being ſtrongly enforced and ſeriouſly reflected upon, 
by a man full of upright and uncorrupt intentions, had almoſt wrought 
their deſigned effect, and inclined him to thoughts of reuniting and re- 
conciling himſelf to the King, by means of the Queen mother, whom 
he held in the higheſt veneration. But whilſt he was yet in ſuſpence, 
being a man of no great depth or policy, he gave the Cardinal of Lzyrrain 
occation to ſuſpect what was carrying on, by ſome converſation that paſſed 
betwixt them: upon which the Duke of Guiſe was immediately re-called, 
whoſe ſpirit animated the whole body, and moved every part of that union. 
And though by his authority he ſettled the Cardinal in his former refolu- 
tion; yet, knowing that the Ss daily advanced, and that the Duke of 
Mayenne had but few forces tooppoſe them, and conſidering that great ſums 
of money were neceſſary to complete the pay of the German ſoldiers, towards 
which the Spaniards did not contribute with that readineſs that he expected: 
(for being involved in the war of the Low Countries, they could hardly 
ſupport fo vaſt an expence) and having more fully diſcovered, at laſt, that 
the diſuniting of the League was attempted by ſecret practices, the mem- 


bers of which were already wavering, he judged (as he always had been 


of opinion) that delays would be fatal to him. Being defirous therefore 
to put a good face upon his taking up arms, to juſtity his intentions, and 
to take off thoſe ſcruples that had been inſtilled into the Cardinal of Bowr- 
bam, and which were already not only made publick, but had taken deep 
root in the minds of others, he reſolved to make the following plauſible 
propofal : That as he only deſired to have one edict publiſhed againſt the 
Hugonots, by which the exerciſe of no other religion but the Catholick 
thould be allowed in the kingdom, the faid Hwugonots rendered incapable 
of holding any office or dignity of any kind whatloever, and certain pro- 
viſion made, that they ſhould be effectually proſecuted by force and _ 
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ied with, he would not only not inſiſt upon any other ſecu- 


in the poſſeſſion of himſelf, or any of his family, to put an end to all 
ſuſpicions of private intereſts, or deſire of picking quarrels.” 

This offer produced two conſequences that were of wonderful ſervice 
to him: one, in confirming the Cardinal of Bourbon in his firſt reſolution, 
the loſs of whom would have taken away the main foundation of the 
League: the other, in reducing the King to a neceſſity, either of accept- 
ing the propoſal, or of fiding with the other faction, by which he would 
alienate all the reſt of the Catholicks, who already began to entertain ſome 
ſuſpicions of him. And :s to the ſecurity and emoluments of his own 
family, he knew very well, that if the King entered into a war with the 
Higonots, he muſt of neceſſity reunite himieif with the Catholicks, and 
with the houſe of Guſe in particular, which had almoſt all the forces of 
the kingdom in its hands: and that he muſt be fo far from conſenting 
that they ſhould lay down their offices and employments, that he would 
be forced to confer ſtill more and greater upon them, and to truſt them 
with the command of his armies. He likewite plainly ſaw, that a full 
completion and accompliſhment of his deſigns muſt be the natural and 
inevitable reſult of a war with the Hugoncts. And it was indeed very 
true, that he had linked the war with the Hugonots and his own intereſts ſo 
cloſe together, that he never wanted a fair opportunity of advancing his 
private deſigns, in ſuch a manner, that no other intereſt outwardly ap- 

ed but that of religion alone. 

This laſt determination therefore, being reduced into writing, was pre- 
ſented by them to the Queen, on the ninth of June, ſubſcribed by the 
Cardinal of Bourbon and the Duke of Guije: at which ſhe did not ſeem 
much ſurpriſed ; having long ago foreſeen, that the heads of the League 
could not take any other reſolution ſo proper. But ſhe diſpatched the fame 
Miran that was before employed, with this declaration to the King, ac- 
quainting him, that it was neceſſary for him to conſent to it in point of reli- 
gion, to divert the preient danger, and to diſunite the forces of the con- 
tederates; tor ſo many difficulties would afterwards occur in the execu- 
tion, that time of itſelf would afford ſufficient oppoſition : but that if he 
did not conſent to it, he might affure himſelf, he would not only be 
univerſally hated and deteſted, but fo diſtreſſed, that he would be forced 
to take up with harder conditions, as the Duke of Mayenne was already 
gone to obſtruct the march of the S:ſs and whilſt they were retarded, 
the Duke of Gui/- would take the opportunity of joining his German forces, 
and march towards Paris, with an army of thirty thouſand effective men; 
from whence nothing elſe was to be expected, but the certain revolt of 
that city, and a general rebellion throughout the wile kingdom, which 

woul 1 
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would oblige him to take refuge in thoſe places that were by 1583. 
the Hugonots, of whoſe forces and aſſiſtance he could not aſſure himſelf. 
Thus both parties were anxious about the march of the Swiſs. For on 
one fide the Queen was afraid, that the Duke of Mayenne would be able 
to prevent it: and on the other, the Duke of Guiſe was apprehenfive 
that he would not be ſtrong enough to oppoſe them ; which mutual fears 
inclined both parties to content to a peace. | 
The King having received the declaration, together with the Queen's 
advice, immediately ſent the Secretary Villeroy to her, and ſoon after the 
Duke of E/pernon, defiring that an agreement might be concluded and 
eſtabliſhed, on the beſt terms that could be had. Upon which the Queen, 
being come to Nemours with the Princes of the League, they agreed 
upon the following conditions on the 7th of J. That the King ſhould = 1 
not ſuffer any other religion in his dominions but the Raman Catholick : | ee 
That he ſhould banith all heretick preachers out of the kingdom: That ene 
he ſhould ordain, that the other Hugs ſhould be puniſhed with con- 
fiſcation of their eſtates, during their life : That he ſhould declare war [WE 
againſt them as ſoon as poſſible, in which ſuch perſons ſhould be ap- * e 
zinted commanders as the League could confide in: That he thould n 
aboliſh thoſe courts that had been inſtituted in the Parliaments, and eſta- 9 
bliſhed in favour of the Hugoncts, and not permit any one to be capable | 
of holding any place or publick employment, till he made an open pro- 
feſſion of the Raman Catholick faith: That the Dukes of Gui/e, Mayenne, I 
Aumale, Merceur, and Elbeuf, beſides their other governments, ſhould WIEN |} 
hold the cities of Claus, Thoul, Verdun, St. Difier, Rbeinis, Soi ſſans, eln 
Dijon, Beaune, Rue in Picardy, Dinan and Concarneeu in Bretagne. 
That a ceriain number of * Harquebutiers on horſeback thould be paid 
and maintained by the King, as guards for the Cardinals of Bourbon and 
Guiſe, and for the Dukes of Guiſe, Mayenne, Aumale, and Eibeuf : That 
the Duke of Griſe ſhoutd have an hundred thouſand crowns to build a 
citadel at Verdun, and that two regiments of foot belonging to the League, 
and under the command of Sacromore Birague and St. Paul, ſhould be 
paid their arrears: That two hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be ad- 1 a8 
vanced them, to pay off the German forces that had been raiſed by the 14 N 
League, with which they ſhould be immediately diſcharged and ſent 1 
away: And that the contederates ſhould be forgiven an hundred and ten 
thouſand ducats, which they had taken of the King's revenue, and ex- 
pended for the ſervice of the union. 
| By which articles, it plainly appeared to thoſe that had any knowledge 
of atfairs, that it was not any compaſſion for the poor people, or a deſire 
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158;. to caſe them of their grievances, that had given birth to the League, but 


the care and regard of the chiefs, for their own intereſts and ſecurity, 
and their deſire to fee the party of their enemies ſuppreſſed and extin- 
guiſhed : though the higheſt zeal and concern for religion were always 
ended. For that number of cities and ſtrong places, inſiſted upon for 
the ſecurity of the Lords of Guiſe, manifeſtly ſhewed, that they had pe- 
netrated into the King's ſecret intentions: and ſeeing that the Hugono!s 
had their places of ſecurity, which preventcd their deſtruction, they were 
reſolved to obtain the like for their party, that it might be no lets diffi- 
cult to ſuppreſs them, than it had proved to bring the King of Navarre 
and the reſt of his into ſubjection: conſidering alſo, that though 
the war which they had cauſed to be determined upon againſt the Hugo- 
mots, was apparently ſet on foot to extinguiſh all diviſions in religion, it 
nevertheleſs at the ſame time included the ruin of the Princes of Bous bon, 
and of their friends and adherents. 
The agreement being concluded and eſtabliſhed, the Duke of Gu/c, 
with the Cardinal his brother, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, went to the 


King at &. Maur near Paris: and the conditions being confirmed, the 


Duke of Guiſe, after many profeſſions of duty and obedience, returned 
to his governments. 3 
Whilſt the peace was negociating betwixt the Queen and the League, 
the King of Navarre was in — perplexity a mind, foreſeeing the 
certainty of that accommodation, and that all the forces of the League 
would be united againſt him, to ſuppreſs and deſtroy his party. He had 
at firſt, by means of the Sicurs De Clervant and Chaſſmcourt, his agents 


at court, made an offer of his forces to aſſiſt the King, exhorting his 


Majeſty to join fincerely with him, and to rely upon the fidelity and 
readineſs of the Hugonots to ſerve him: and at laſt proteſted that he could 
not ſtand lingering in that manner any longer, and wait till he was over- 
whelmed in the ruin which he ſaw preparing for him. But the King, 
by letters under his own hand, and by many weighty arguments which 
he made uſe of to his agents, had exhorted him to continue quiet, and 
not to occaſion a greater diſturbance, affuring him that he would never 
conſent to any thing that ſhould violate the peace he had made with 
him, or that ſhould cauſe his ruin. And indeed fuch was the King's 
intention at the firſt: but after neceſſity had reduced him to ſeek for 

e with the confederates, the King of Navarre, who was no bad 
judge of things, eaſily perceived that all that ſtorm would fall upon him 
and his party : wherefore, being defirous to make his cauſe appear juſt, 
to ſet forth his rights, and to advance his other defigns, he publiſhed a 
declaration at Bergerac, on the 10th of June, in which he bitterly com- 


plained, « That he was called a relapſed Heretick, a perſecutor of the 


« church, 
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on purpole to exclude him from the ſucceſſion to the crown : ſhew- 
ing, that he was obliged to ſatisfy the world, and particularly the Princes 
of Chri/lendom, but above all, the King his Sovereign and the people 
of France, that theſe were calumnies thrown upon him by his enemies, 
who, out of ambition to exalt themſelves, under a pretence of taking 
arms againſt him and the reſt of the reformed religion, had taken the 
ready way to involve the ſtate in mitery and confuſion, as they had in 
reality rebelled againſt the King himſelf, and againſt the crown : and, 
contrary to the order of nature and the laws of the kingdom, declared 
a perſon to be firſt Prince of the blood, and ſucceſſor to the crown, 
who had no right to it, arrogating that authority to themſelves, which 
belonged only to the States-Gencral of the kingdom; that he could 
not be accounted an apoſtate, as he had never altered his opinion. 
For though out of a juſt fear (which may happen to the braveſt man) 
and being torced, by manifeſt violence, he had ſent an Ambattador to 
the Pope; yet, as ſoon as ever he recovered his liberty, he had alfo 
declared that he had not changed his religion. Neither could he be 
called a Heretick for holding opinions (as many others did) that were 
not yet decided; as he had always offered, and did at preſent, to ſubmit 
himſelf to the inſtructions of learned men, and to the determination 
of a council lawtfuily aſſembled. That he was falfly accuſed of hav- 
ing perſecuted the Catholicks, many of whom he had always careſſed, 
and not only kept them near his own perfon, but employed them in 
the principal offices of his ſtate and houthold ; and that he had left the 
Clergy in his own territories, and in every other place where he had 
any command, in the peaceable enjoyment of their revenues and 
the exerciſe of the Ræman religion. That if at ſeveral times he had 
taken up arms, he had done it without any intention to diſturb the 
ſtate, and always in his own defence, which nature dictates to every 
one : having ſeen how inhumanly thoſe were treated that had em- 
braced the reformed religion. That to oppole the perſecutions which 
were continually raiſing againſt him, he had ſent into England, Den- 
mark, and Germany, but with no other view than to obtain fome relief 
from thence for the preſervation of his own liberty. That the reſolu- 
tion not to give up the fortreſies (as they had lately been denied to the 
Duke of Eſfernon) was taken with the univerſal conſent of his party; 
becauſe thole ſuſpicions upon which they had been granted, were not 
only not taken away, but at that time very much increafed, both by 


the great preparations for. war which were made by thoſe of the 


League, and by the particular earneſtneſs with which they demanded 
yet other ſtrong places, beſides thoſe that they already poſſeſſed; only 
| « to 
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to ſecure them, as they would make the world believe, againſt thoſe 
of the reformed religion ; though it was certain that party -would never 
have injured or offended them, and could ſcarce defend itſelf from 
their tyranny and oppreſſion, not having fo many towns in poſſeſſion, 
as there were provinces under the government of the Lords of Gui; 
who, after having ſhared all the King's graces and favours amongſt 
themſelves, commanded armies, beſieged cities, fought battles, di- 
ſtributed offices at their pleaſure, and by that means gained followers, 
revenged their own quarrels, and advanced their private intereſts at 
the expence of the crown, now attempted to make themſelves maſters 
of the King's perſon, and to govern the ſtate; and all this under a pre- 
text of religion. That every one might plainly fee with how little 
reaſon they demanded other fortreſſes for their ſecurity. But to do- 
prive them of that pretence alſo, he and the Prince of Cond? his couſin, 
though they ought rather to endeavour to ſtrengthen than do any 
thing to weaken thernſelves, both offered immediately to reſign thote 
that were in their hands, together with the governments which either 
of them held; provided the Lords of Guiſe would do the like by thoſe 
that they had taken, and alſo by their governments: by which, he 
faid, the apprehenfion of that danger and diſturbance would be en- 
tirely taken away, with which his enemies gave out, that he and thoſe 
of the reformed religion now threatned the ſtate. That he left it to 
the world to judge, whether ſervants, or thoſe of the royal blood, had 
more intereſt in diſturbing it, and which of them were likely to be 
more faithful to their Prince, and whether it was probable that ſtran- 
gers and aliens could be better affected to the kingdom of France than 
natural born Frenchmen ? That if any one was deſirous to know the 
diſparity that there had ever been betwixt his family and that of Guz/c, 
in their care and regard for the publick good, he ought to call to mind 
the things that each of them had done, and to compare their actions: 
and then he would find, that thoſe of the houſe of Bourbon had ne- 
ver been the inventors of new gabels, had never inſulted the Nobility, 
nor violated or perverted juſtice in any reſpect, as the predeceſſors of 
the heads of the League had continually done, who not only intro- 
duced many new taxes, expoſed every employment to fale, and con- 
founded all diſtinction of offices (many of which had been engrofled 
by their own family, and others fold in the time of Henry the ſecond 
and Francis the ſecond) but even alienated the temporal revenues of 
the church to gratify their avarice, under a pretence of making war 
for the fake of religion. That he had never fomented wars and com- 
motions, as his enemies had done : but been content with barely de- 
tending himſelf, and upon all occaſions accepted ſuch conditions of 
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« peace as his Majeſty had been pleaſed to grant him. But that it was 158;. 
« a thing worthy of more conſideration, that he had offered himſelf to 
<« attend the King in all his important expeditions, and particularly when 
« he had been called to the government of the States of Flanders : where- 
«© as the heads of the League, on the contrary, had oppoſed that under- 
e taking, and been the occaſion that an opportunity of gaining ſo much 
« glory was loſt, and an acquiſition of ſuch importance utterly neglected. 
That though he could not reaſonably expect to ſucceed to the crown, 
* becauſe of the King's youth (whom he withed to have children) yet he 
* could not help being provoked to ſee himſelf fo unworthily treated by 
* his enemies, who having moleſted him in his governments, and ſeized 
* upon cities and fortreſſes in the midſt of them; now turned their at- 
* tempts upon his life and honour, never ceaſing to perſecute him with 
malicious flanders, to make an impreſſion upon the multitude, that he 
« was unworthy and incapable of ſucceeding to the crown ; and, for the 
* accompliſhment of their deſigns, without having any regard to the 
King's youth, endeavoured to make an unſeaſonable proviſion againſt 
* thoſe events, which, they pretended to fear, would come to paſs after 
his death. In the conclufion, he demanded leave of the King, with 
all reſpect and ſubmiſſion, to give the /ze, as he thereby did, to all 
<< thoſe that had flandered and abuſed him in their declarations, except- 
ing the Cardinal his uncle, and offered to decide the quarrel himſelf 
«« with the Duke of Guzſe, who was the head of that party, by fighting 
« him hand to hand, or two, ten, or twenty of a fide, or any other 
« number, as the Duke of Gui himſelf pleaſed ; propoſing, if there 
« were to be more than one of a fide, that his couſin the Prince of Cond? 
«« ſhould be his ſecond, not deſiring in that caſe to ſtand upon any in- 
« equality in their rank, as they were neither moved to that reſolution 
by hatred or ambition, but for the ſervice of God alone, and to deli- 
ver their Sovereign and the people of France from thoſe calamities 
« which war of neceſſity produces, and by deciding that difference at 
once, to leave the kingdom in peace, and the King's mind at eaſe, 
+ without giving him any further diſturbance. Wheretore he beſeeched 
<« his Majeſty to appoint the field, in any part of his dominions: and if 
the Duke of Gw/e ſhould not think himſelf ſecure in any part of the 
” « kingdom, he offered to go out of it with him to any other place, that 
| might be equally fafe to both parties, which he left to the Duke's 
| <« choice, and to put an end to the diſpute with thoſe weapons that were 
* commonly uſed by Gentlemen of honour.” 

The King of Navarre endeavoured, by this declaration, not only to 
juſtify his own cauſe, and to ſet that of the confederates in a bad light, but, 
as he found himſelf inferior in ſtrength, though not at all in courage, to 
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158 f. reduce the war to a private duel, which, if the challenge was accepted, 


he was ready to engage in that be might thereby put his ſort tune, now 
almoſt ruined by fo many rowerſol attacks, upon ſome fort or cquaiity : 
and if the offer vas not accepted, he new it would caſt a blemith upon 
the Duke of G's rem atation, and that of tie League, and be a means 
of conciiiating the aſtoctions of the people exceedingly to himſelf, who 
would not fail to extol Þis Fen crofity, in expoling his own lite to prevent 
the general diſtractione of a war. But the Duke ol Euiſe, perceiving the 
artiſice of his enemy, nd. bei g Ecfr0us to ſuprreſs lum by the ſupe- 

rio: ity of his ſorces, without beir cb ged to hazard his own Ie, would 
not 2 ani er the declaration, that he m ht not be forced either to > ACCC 

or reſuſe the challenge, but cauſed 1 it o be anſwered by other perſons, in 
mary littte pamphlets, the 8 07 vhich was, © That no Lord of the 


% Catholick party Pro tefled any enmity to the King of Nevorre on any 
« pr Iva: te ACCC!) nt, 1 it that v hat cy > was for the fixe of religion an Ei 
6 t116ir OWN con once: fo that it was by no means fit to reduce tl 


« cauſe of the publiekt to a priva 3 2s that would be to act very cun- 
« trary to the end cy had propoſed to themſelves.” Theſe, and other 

ſuch ute, were the reafons that they oppcſed to thoſe that were alledged 
by the King of Nevarre ; who, being informed that the peace was ac- 
tually concluded betwixt the King and the heads of the League, wrote 

letters to the King, which were likewiſe printed, wherein he complained 
bitterly, that whilſt he, in obedience to his Majeſty's command, by let- 
ters under his own hand, had forborn to arm himſelf, or to undertake 
any new enterpriſe, an agreement was concluded wich his enemies, by 
which he had engaged to violate the edicts of peace already publiſhcd, 
and, contrary to his former promiſes, to renew the war againſt thoſe of 


the reformed religion; earneſtly exhorting and beiceching the King to 


conſider, that he took up arms againſt his gocd and faithiul tubjeQts, cnly 
to gratiiy the paſſions of thoſe That rebellcd againſt him, and that he 
would remember that the devaſtation of his whole kingdom would be 
the conſequence of the war that was going to be raiſed againſt him; but 
that, if he perſiſted to work his ruin, he ſhould be obliged, by the law 
of nature, to defend himſelf ; and hoped that God, in regard to the juſtice 
of his cauſe, would deliver and preſerve him from the perſecutions of 
men, and one day make his innocence appear to the whole world. Be- 
ſides theſe, he wrote otic letters to the Nebi':ty, the people, and the 
Parliaments, exculing. himſeli d lay ing the blame upon the League, 
and endeavouring to ſhew, that though he had punctu ally ohlerved- the 
conditions of peace, he was now ben y to be attacked, in open violation 
of them. Alter which declarations, havi ing tent for the Prince of Conde 
and the Marſhal D'.4iwlle, who, he knew, were no leſs perſecuted than 
the 
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for ti.cir own detente, and tac maintenance of thn whici odlizred to 
tier party. And as they wyere ſufficiently convis cad, by romented pr , 
th2t roching was more neceſſary for their deltnse tien junges Out 

f Germany, which might draw cli tne power and forces ci tor nlilllcs 


* — hs 5 - : 7 3 o - *. * 5 1 : =o Ph. 
into very remote places, they immediately lent perions on puh tg 
© - * 


negeciate with the German Princes fer © ſtrong body cf tro os. nd this 
commitizon was entruſted to the Duke of £2772 (wid in his ova - ts 
derived irom his anceſtors, had feized upon $ofvr, an excevtiing firung 
place upon the conſines of Champagne and Lora) and to Myniteur Ze 
Chafiilzn, fon to the late Admiral De Caligny, who was Governor of 
AMEntpclicr ior the Hugs, and was now ſecretiy gone in diiguiie out 
of Langucdee to Geneva. 

In tlie mean time the King conſulted in private with his mother ard 
the Cabinet Council, about the manner cf executing the agreement with 


the League. Secretary Villeroy, with the Sieurs De Buiileure and LI 


guier, were of opinion, that there was no better nor ſuler way tor the 
King to put an end to the diſtractions of his kingdom, and {ru!traie the 
deſigus of the Guiſes, than to enter fincerely into a war with the IL go- 
ts; to convince the world of his zeal ior the Catholick religion, and 
the averſion he had to the Calviniſls; to put the molt power!ul oi the 
:\ubllity into all the great offices of the kingdom; to ſettie the form of 
petitions, of granting favours, and of the diipoſal of the publick money, 
in the manner formerly oblerved by his predecefiors ; and to grati:y the 
deſires of thoſe in particular who were alienated from him, out of di 
content that they had no intereſt at court. They ſhewed that this was 
the method to deprive the League of all pretences, and to gain the atiec- 
tion and applauſe of the people, who, becauſe they faw him averic to 
tnoſe meaſures, now followed and actored the Lords of Cai, as the 
ſupporters of religion, and the retcorcrs of juiiice and publick tranquillity : 
that it was high time to pull up that main root of chum and ducord 


40 N 


that had been firſt planted by the Z7rgorcts, and to reunite all Eis ſubjæcts 
and vaſſals to himſelf, in the fame bond of citarity, in the fame religion, 
and for the fame general end. And, laſtiy, that he could neither more 
honourably nor more cailly diſſolve the League, than by acting uprightly 
and ſincerely, and ſhowing hir ef a very diiterent fort of a porion em 
what he had been repreicnted by tile heads of it: for by acung win that 
integrity, he would more effectually deicat their dengus, and draw off 
more followers from the Lords ot Guije in one day, tin he could do by 
all his artifices and double dealing in the courſe of his whole lie, though 
ir ſhould lat an hundred years, The Queen Mothcr inclined to this ad- 
vice, though with ſome reſerve : for, as ſhe knew the was alrcady ca- 
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1585. lumniated as a favourer of the Guiſes, and a perſecutor of the King of 
| ———— Navarre, on the account of her daughter, ſhe was not willing to ſhew 


any partiality to the Catholick fide. And being ſecretly picqued that the 
King would not abſolutely confide in her, but had ſent the Duke of E, 
fernon to Nemours, to conclude the treaty that was negociating with the 
League, ſhe was very backward in declaring her opinion ; perhaps, for 
fear of lofing her authority with the King her fon ; or, as others faid, 
out of a deſire to ſee him entangled in ſuch difficulties, that he muſt be 
once more obliged to that maſterly hand which had ſupported the go- 
vernment with ſo much prudence and moderation, and ſo often prevented 
the imminent ruin of the crown. 

But the King was differently inclined, and utterly averſe to the opinion 
of theſe Counſellors. The reaſons that perſuaded him to the contrary 
were two: one, that if he was to make war upon the Hugonots in good 
earneſt, it muſt of courſe be a very long one, and attended with many 
difficulties ; and conſequently oblige him to truſt great offices and em- 
ployments in the hands of the Lords of Guiſe, which would increaſe their 
power, and create them ſtill more dependants : beſides, the glory of the 
victory would certainly be attributed to them alone, as it was evident 
they had compelled him by force to conſent to a war. The other reaſon 
was, that if the Hugonat party was once ſuppreſſed, which was the only 
check that he had upon the exceſſive power of the Guiſes, he ſhould be 
left a facrifice to their ambition, which would then have no reſtraint : 
for they would never be without one pretence or other, even when that 
of religion was taken away, it not being reaſonable to ſuppole, that peo- 
ple fo artful in contriving, and fo bold in executing their deſigns, ſhould 
ever be at a loſs for excuſes. Theſe were the reaſons avowed by the 
King; to which were added ſome of a more fecret nature, as, the im- 
placable hatred that he had long borne to the houte of Guiſe, and which 
was now more entlamed than ever; his partiality to his minions, whoſe 

er and authority his fondneſs would not ſuffer him to diminiſh ; his 
ordinate defire of diſpoſing of all the wealth and revenues of the king- 
dom at his own pleaſure, to gratify his profuſion and extravagance ; and, 
laſtly, the continuation of his old deſign to deſtroy and extinguiſh both 
factions in the end, by ſupporting them alternately againft each other. 
Nor indeed was he much to be blamed. For having had ſufficient proofs 
of the audaciouſneſs of the Guiſes, and of fo many others of their fol- 
lowers and abettors, he could not prevail upon himſelf to increaſe their 
authority, or make any freſh addition to their power; nor, on the other 
hand, to deprive himſelf of the ſervice of thoſe that he had bred up ſor 
his purpoſe, and the aſſiſtance of his neareſt confidants, with the evident 


il of being left at the diſcretion of his enemies, as might caſil 
S y 
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find out other occaſions and to carry on the undertakings which 1385. 
they had already begun upon. Wherefore, after ſome doubt, he at laſt 
inclined to the opinion of the Duke of Eſpernon, the Marſhal De Retz, and 
Abbe D'Elbene, (who, being a Florentine by birth, and fon to the nurſe 
of Charles the ninth, had advanced himſelf, by the ſtrength of his parts, 
to a very high degree of favour and confidence) and reſolved, in ap- 
pearance, to the articles of the treaty that had been concluded 
with the League, but artfully to interrupt and prevent the effect of them. 
For though he had formerly endeavoured to ſuppreſs the Hugonots, and 
was not at preſent much averſe to their extirpation ; yet he was not willing 
to have it thought, that he made war upon them at the inſtigation of 
others, or that he had been compelled to it by his own vaſſals, whilſt the 
merit and honour of it would wholly redound to the Lords of Gu/e. 

This reſolution, however, had not only an unfortunate ifſue (as thoſe 
deſigns generally have that are too much refined, and above the level of 
common policy) but alſo a difficult and unpromiſing beginning; as it revived 
difterences, and created diſtruſt, even amongſt the King's Counſellors. 
For the Duke of Efpernon, being jealous of his maſter's favours, and deſi- 
rous to maintain his own greatneſs, began to hate and perſecute Monſieur 
De Villeroy, who had firſt introduced him at court, and with whom he 
had long lived in very great friendſhip ; laying to his charge, that he had 
been corrupted with money and promiſes by the Duke of Guiſe, that he 
held a fecret correſpondence with him, and therefore had firſt adviſed the 
King to extirpate the Hugonats, to reduce the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment to its ancient channel, and to reunite himſelf ſincerely with the 
Catholicks of the League; the intention of all which was only to deprive 
his Majeſty's friends of their power and authority. There had been, in- 
deed, a coolneſs betwixt them, fince the time that the Duke had prevented 
the marriage of Alincourt, Villeroy's fon, to Mademoiſelle De Maure, a 
very rich heireſs of that family, to match her with Monſieur De Bellegarde, 
a kinſman of his own, and fon to Monſieur De Terms; at which Alincourt 
was fo provoked, that he went over to the Duke De Foyeuſe, who made 
him Cornet in his own troop of Gens d Arms. The reſentment, which this 
| proceeding occaſioned in the Duke of Efpernon, was afterwards ſtill height- 
enced, when he ſaw the King approved of the demolition of the citadel at 
Lims, by the perſuaſion of Villeroy (as he ſaid) though in fact it was only 
to draw over the Sieur De Mandehet to his party. Yet theſe reciprocal 
diſguſts had been but fecret, and it was hoped they might wear away in 
time; tili, upon occaſion of the abovementioned advice, they grew more 
publick, and were carried fo far, that the Duke of Efpern:n not only 
began to hate the High Chancellor Chiverny, and the Sieur De Villequier, 
the King's old favourites and faithful ſervants, but to infinuate — 
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1585. of the Queen mother, as if ſhe was fill av Well affe io the houit of 
Guife as cver ſhe had i en for ee and C11 ZAVOUr <4 t Keen her jon as 
it were in a ſtate of pe.petua. pupilloge, by fOment. 7 commotiens and 
_ wars, that he mi: be rc luced 0 fach d. fi Altes ond didreſſes, as 

uſt oblige him to make uſe of her ad and alu for the govern- 
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menc and iupoort of tlie KI. 1900: . Thete * fr rd and 1 219 135 D. ca! * ing 
out, at a time when the {it cteſt nion At , rd were abioluteiy necel- 
ſary, cccalioned ſeveral of the king's b.. t mos able iervants to 
deiert him, and many others to incli.2 to t. Lake or Guije's party, out 
of hatred to the Dul:e of F ſp ernmon,: ma a defi: © tre him humbled: and, 


which was of the greateſt conſcquence, "Ogg the King not to put 10 
much confidence as he uſed to do in the count: ©” his mother; 'who, 
therefore, was often unwilling to declare her opinion, ard ome times coin- 

lied with his, againſt her inclination, that ſhe might not totaily alienate 
b im from her. 

But the King, though he ſti!] reſolved to purſue his former deſigns, 
went with great olemnity to the Parliament on the 19th of July, where 
he cauſed an editt to be publithed, in which he revoked all others that 
had been ifiuc:l, at different tim 8 in! our of the I- grole, and prohi- 
bited the exerciie of any otner religion but the Reman Catiao!ici, in all parts 
of his deminions ; ordering. a'l mini ſters and preachers of the pictended 
reiormed 1 eligion to depart the Ei ingd dom, vithin a montli after the publi- 
cation thereo „and lcrichiy cujoining, chat all his ſubiect and vaſials ficuld 
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conlorm to £12 7:25 of the holy church, and rake PUDiucK proteiiion of 
the Catholic uh „ne space of fte months; or, if they would net com- 
ly, that they ile pk « Hut of tie CONACS IN tar ſaid term: thu after 
the fix montlis were c 4d, tlie Hi 704675 fi be proceeded againſt 
VI Penal de ee nd cohfication of tlieir eſtates, as heretick and 
eines to the pablick peace: iliat thoiz of the al Oreiaul religion fhovid 
be incapable of helle! BOY ang Cie, OF dignity, Of any | E ind Wi:at- 
ever, in his Eine: kaut all Courts oi judicature, Confili:ng of mem- 
oy ot dificrent reli ion, which had been efubilſ:ed in their favour b 7 
late edicts of Pc. 8 wien. mould be entirely aboliſhed: that hey 
breuld reſtore all places that : had been granted to them for ther Iecurity, 
and deliver them up 121. cd ately, without di r ute or demur, into the King's 
hands: chat all Princes „Tees, great Oiacers of the Crown, Parlia: ments, 
Governors, and other curate, fhouid fweer to the obicrvarce ot this 


edict, which ſhould be perpetual and wrevccable. 

Vhen the King came ont of the parliament, he was received by tlie 
people with ſhouts of joy at tlie edict that had been publithed. But he 
thewcd very plainly, by his gloomy countenance, that he was but little 
pleated with thete unicaionable acclamations ; nad it was obicrved by 

many, 
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many, that, contrary to his uſual affability, he would not fo much as 1585. 
return any ſalute to the Previt dis Marchends, nor to the other Magi- —— 


ſtrates amd Officers of the ny of Paris: which, as he did it to ſhew that 
he deip.f2d them {or their levity and inconſtancy, and with how much 
reluctznce he entered into mecliires that were dictat 2d by others, ſo it gwe 
a handle to the Gr:jards to ſpræad it abou! „ that he ſecretly favoured the 
Higenote, and that the zeal and activ ity of tie Lords of the houic of Lar- 
ram had compelied him, by mere force, and much contrary to his own 
inclination, to declare war againſt them. 
The King of N- darre, the Pcince of Ccia?, _ tne Marſhal D' A4i- 
— i who lad met to gether at S“. Paul, returned an aniwe r to the Ring's 
Jict, by a nv proteſt: and faswegd, that mis was an unjuſt Fenn n, 
raiſed by tno'c that kd 0 often diſlurbed die peace: tint it was neither 
the ſincere dete of the in, nor the Qugen 8 mer, ho; e clemency 


and upriglit intentions vere } aown to add tlie world: that as the King 
had formerly declared all tote to be gullty 3 b chat nad ten up 
arm; without h ig COMMON, the Ende or C add fn cd tae penaitics 
due to that crime, Having daken cities, and committed © oer acts of huſti- 
licy, not only againſt the orders, but eren: Hit tie perion vi the King 


himſelf. For which rexons, they, the bud [17 0: Mevarre, tlie anccot 
Cond? the TIarth a! D Awviile, and ihe re: © heir triend., knowing tem 
to be robe, and treating them as fuch, hd tagen up arms ag iat dem, 
their adherents and accomp!;ces, for the delence o their law. ul lovereign, 
the ſuppott of the crown, the iecurity of their ovn perions, and the bel cy 


of their conſciences: and at the tame time declared, that they would 


take ail thole into their protection, even though they were Catnolicks, 
that would live Peaceadiy in their own hcuſcs, vithout lending any aid 
or aſſiſtance to that con pi acy. 

remember when tais proteſt was brought to the King, and made 
publick in Paris, Leis Sieur Pe Lanſac, a cavalier of great wiſdom and 
experience, talking in the Lore of the ſituation of affairs, ſaid publicly, 
without any reg Zard to thote of tne League,“ That the Hegenats h. 2d MA it 
« got the better ; for whercas they were at firſt accuicd of d. oF 
« the Kingdom, furprizing Citics, tomenting diſcords, and being 
& to their Sovereign; they now, Wit more reaſon, ::wited h (6: 1-8 
« upon the Catholicks, ard broved chern Suite, arl tire Ame crime; 
« which were to much the leis excufable in the heads F thc Lege 
« they uicd to make louder complaiots, and ænclaim more sucterl, Mal 
« all others, againſt the inſurrections and confpiracies 0. the Hic: 
« and if they deſerved to be blamed for h. wing concluded an alias C 
« with the Engliſb, the perpetual enemies of Hunde, the Cacnolcks did 


« not delerve to be praiſed for having entered into a coniederacy With dae 
4 | 4 8, na, 8 8 
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1585. © Spamards: that the King of Navarre was a better pen-man than was 


« neceſſary for a ſoldier ; but, that if he had ſeconded his proteſt with 
« declaring himſelf a Catholick, he would have entirely fixed the charge 
cc of ſedition and rebellion upon the * 

But neither the King of Navarre's proteſt, nor the opinions of the wiſeſt 
men, could moderate the univerſal ardour of the people, and particularly 
of the Parifians, who were fully bent on the ruin of the Hugonots : on 
the contrary, they to murmur againft the King, and faid, that the 
term of fix months was too long and favourable, being impatient to ſee 
the war begun immediately. This being known to the King, who was 
defirous to put them out of conceit with their projects, and make them 
ſee that they laboured for their own difadvantage, he ſent, on the 11th 
of Auguſt in the morning, for the Prev? des Marchands, the Prefident 
and Vice Prefident of the Parliament, and the Dean of the cathedral 
church of Paris, to the Louvre, and particularly deſired the Cardinal of 
Guiſe to be there preſent. As ſoon as they were aſſembled, he faid, 
« It gave him great ſatisfaction that he had been fo well adviſed, and that, 
« after having had patience for fo long a time, he had, by the perſuaſion 
« of his ſervants, eſpecially of thoſe that were there preſent, at laſt re- 
« called the edict of pacification, that had been formerly publiſhed in 
« favour of the Hugonots : that if he had been a great while in reſolving 
« upon it, it had not been for want of affection to the Catholick religion, 
« but becauſe he had ſo often experienced the difficulties that attended a 
« war, and could not immediately be convinced, that this laſt reſolution 
« could be more eaſily executed than the reſt: which confideration had 


« fo long kept him in ſuſpence, and did ſo ſtill, in fome meaſure, as he 


« foreſaw the great inconveniencies which this war would bring upon th 
« ſtate in general, and upon every particular perſon. Neverthelets, as he 
« found himſelf ſupported by ſo many ns, of whoſe fidelity he was 
« well aſſured, and knew they would c lly perſevere in the execu- 
« tion of that undertaking, he could not help rejoicing and congratulating 
« himſelf upon it; praying them to enter into a conſultation with him, 
« concerning the beſt means of bringing that undertaking to a happy con- 
« clufion, which they had adviſed him to. For which purpoſe he thought 


« proper to acquaint them with the number of forces that he intended to 


« raiſe, and what proviſions were neceſſary to be made for the beginning 
« of the war: that he would have three armies on foot, one in Guyenne, 
% another near his own perſon, and the third to prevent any foreign forces 
te from entering the kingdom, which he had certain intelligence were 
« ready to begin their march: that it would be a bad time to think of 
te war when the enemies were at the gates, or to make peace when 
« they were become the ſtrongeſt : that he had always found it very in- 

convenient 
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e convenient to break the edicts of peace, but much more ſo now to 1585. 
« begin a war: and therefore exhorted every one of them to confider —* 
cc 


well what they were going do, and that it would be too late to cry 
out ſor peace, when the mills of Paris were on fire: that for his own 
e pert, though he had followed the advice of others, againſt his own 
opinion, yct he was reſolved to ſpare nothing that belonged to him, 
and was ready to {trip himſelf to his very ſhirt for the ſupport of thoſe 
armies: that ſince they were not ſatishcd with the agreement of peace, 
it was neceſſary they ſhould aſſiſt him in the expences of the war; as it 
was nat fit that he alone ſhould be oppreſſed, but that every particular 
perion ſhould bear his part of thoſe hardſhipe, which before he only 
had ſuſtained. Then turning himſelf to the firſt Preſident, he com- 
mended him very much for the great affection to the Catholic 18. gion, 
wiich, he ſaid, he had taken notice of in the long and eloquent ſpcech 
that he made at the revocation of the edict; but that it was reaſonable that 
he, and all his company, ſhould conſider the neceſſity of his affairs: which 
was ſuch, as would oblige him to have recourſe to extraordinary methods 
of raiſing money, as the ordi ones were not ſufficient: and therefore 
intreated them, that there might be no mention made to him of their 
penſions, which he ſhould not be able to pay as long as the war continued. 
After which he addreſſed himſelf to the Previt des Marchands, and told 
him, that as the people of Paris ſeemed fo over-joyed at the revocation of 
the edict of peace, he did not doubt but they would readily aſſiſt him in 
the execution of a thing, which they had forced him to comply with: 
commanding him to call a council of the citizens the next day, and there 
to tell them, That whilſt the war laſted, they muſt not expect to receive 
« the rents due to the city chamber: (which had been appropriated by 
« his predeceſſors, in the late occurrences, to eſtabliſh a fort of a bank that 
« might ſurniſh them with money at ten per cent.) and further, that he 
« ſhould la/ an impoſition upon the city of two hundred thoufand crowns, 
« to begin the war with; the expence of which, he ſaid, would amount to 
four hundred thouſand crowns a month.” At lait he turned to the 
Cardinal of Guiſe, and told him, with a ſtern countenance, © That he 
« hoped, for the firſt month, he ſhould be able to do without the aſſiſt- 
e ance of the Clergy, as he intended to ſearch to the bottom of every 
« private man's purſe; but for the other months, as long as the war 
« endured, he muſt raiſe money upon the church; and that in fo doing, 
«© he thould not act at all againſt his conſcience, nor ſtand upon any leave 
« or authority from Rome, as the heads of the Clergy thiemſelves had put 
e him upon the preſent undertaking ; and therefore it was but reaſonable 
e they ſhou!d contribute to the expence. In ſhort, that he was reſolved 
every one ſhould bear his proportion, the Nobility and the King's re- 
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1585. © venues having been already ſufficiently exhauſted.” After this, he 
— kept filence for ſome time, in expectation of their anſwer ; but when he 


found they to. raiſe difficulties and objections, he ſaid, in an angry 
manner, It been better therefore to have truſted me, and to have 
« enjoyed the benefits of peace, than to nd to dictate war from a 
« ſhop or a choir: I am much afraid, that whilſt we endeavour to de- 
« ſtroy the meeting, we ſhall bring the maſs into great danger. But deeds 
« are more neceſſary here than words.” Upon which he immediately 
retired into his apartment, leaving them all in great confuſion and pain 
for their purſes, which he had threatned in fo reſolute a manner. 

But even this did not abate the fury of the people, who were continually 
ſtirred up by the ſermons of their preachers. The Guifes alſo, being at 
a diſtance, murmured and faid, that the war would never be begun to 
recover thoſe places that were poſſeſſed by the Hugonots. The King there- 
fore, that ke might not be obliged to pull down what he had already 
built up, and be reduced to thoſe difficulties again which he had nov 
overcome, began to think of aſſembling an army, and ſending it into 
Guyenne. But he was exceedingly mortified at the thoughts of being 
forced to chuſe commanders for that expedition, at the pleaſure of the 
League: conſidering, that he muſt truſt his forces in the hands of others, 
and that if it ſhould be attended with ſucceſs, all the merit and honour 
of it would be attributed to the Lords of the houſe of Lorrain, who, 
without doubt, would aſpire to be Generals of thoſe armies themſelves. 
However, as he was a Prince that was very ready at finding out expedients 
to extricate himſelf out of the greateſt difficulties, after he had conſidered. 
the matter for many days, in every light, he ſent Gzy Sieur De Lanſac to 
the Duke of Gui, to know his intention as to the perſons that were to 
command the armies: who, aſter long conſultation, reſolved, that his 
brother the Duke of Mayenne ſhould command the army that was to march 
into Gvyenne againſt the King of Navarre, whilſt he reſerved to himſelf 
the charge of guarding the confines, and preventing the paſſage of the 
Proteſtant forces of Germany; eſteeming that to be the more difficult en- 
terprize, and knowing that it highly concerned him to be near the court, 
to take proper meafures upon ſuch occaſions as often happen contrary to 
expectation. 

The King, having received this anſwer, determined that the Marſhal 
De Matignan, on whoſe fidelity he could thoroughly depend, ſhould 
command in Guyenne as Lieutenant of that province, under the Duke of 
Mayenne : that the Marſhal De Biron ſhould go with the forces that 
were to begin the war in Xaintoigne: and that the Duke De Foyeuſ- 
ſhould march with an army into Geſcony, provinces fo near, that the 
Duke of Mayenne would be ſurrounded on every fide by thoſe armies. 

Ar.d 
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And as the death of Monficur D Angouleſme, natural brother to the King, 138g. 
Grand Prior of France, and Governor of Provence, happened about that —— 


time, he conferred that government upon the Duke of Efpernon, and 
reſolved to fend an army thither with him againſt the Hugonats; deſign- 
ing, by thoſe means, not only to have many armies on foot, commanded 
by his confidants and favourites, but alſo to retard the Duke of Mayenne's 

s, by making him want money, ammunition, and proviſions, 
that the honour of whatſoever was ſucceſsfully executed in thoſe parts 
might redound to ſuch as were moſt in his favour. But not to give oc- 
caſion for new murmurs and complaints, he ordered the Duke of Mayenne's 
army to be got in readineſs to march the firſt of all: and yet, to delay 
the proceedings of it, he firſt ſent three Ambaſſadors, one after another, 
to the King of Navarre, to endeavour his converſion, namely, the Car- 
dinal De Lenoncourt, an old dependant on his family, the Sieur De 
Poigny, Knight of the Holy Ghoſt, and the Prefident Brulart, who ſet 
out but a few days before the march of the Duke of Mayenne's army. 
Upon which the Ducheſs of Uſez, a Lady of great wit, took occaſion to 
tell the King, in a pleaſant manner, That the King of Navarre was 
« reduced to the laſt extremity, and that ſhe was ſure he would now be 
t converted, for fear of dying impenitent, as the miniſter of juſtice was 
« gone after the ghoſtly father to put the ſentence in execution.” 

The Ambaſladors were commiſſioned to excuſe the breach of the edict 
of peace, with many ſpecious reaſons, to exhort the King of Navarre to 
return into the boſom of the Catholick church, to inſiſt upon the reſtitu- 
tion of tho:e places that were held by his party into the King's hands, to 
come and live near his perſon, that he might take away all pretences for 
the preſent war: all which was done only with a defign to amuſe the 
Guiſes, and to delay their undertakings. But the King of Navarre, being 
more firmly reſolved than ever not to return to priſon, as he called the 
court, whilſt the Lords of the houſe of Lorrain had more forces and de- 
pendants than he had : and finding that, though he was in a very weak 


condition, it was yet neceſſary not to ſhew any ſigns of fear, and to ſeem 


determined to defend himſelf, after he had returned the King ſincere 
thanks for the care that he had of his falvation, modeſtly complained of 
the breach of the edict, at a time when he had the greateſt reaſon to think 
his arms would rather have been turned againſt the ſeditious abettors of 
the League, than againſt him, who had always moſt religiouſly obſerved 
the King's commands and the articles of the peace. Alter which, he 
reproached the heads of the League, in the bittereſt terms, with per- 
verſeneſs and ambition, in endeavouring to raile a diſpute concerning the 
ſucceſſion to the crown whilſt the King was alive: and particularly up- 
braided the Duke of Guiſe with meanneſs of ſpirit, in not accepting his 

Qqq 2 chaiicnge, 
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1585. challenge, when he might have put an end to the differences and enmi- 


ties betwixt them hand to hand, without troubling the King and diſturb- 
ing the whole kingdom; and concluded with faying, © That as he would 
« at any time ſubmit himſelf to a lawful council, and the inſtructions 
« which ſhould be given him by fincere and learned men: fo it did not 
« conſiſt either with his honour or conſcience to be brought to maſs by 
« compulſion, hoping that God would protect his innocence, as he mi- 
« raculouſly had done in ſormer times. | 

At the departure of the Ambaſſadors, the army adyanced that was to 
enter Guyenne, and the war began to grow hot in all parts. For the heads 
of the League, being impatient to ſec the deſtruction of the Hugenots, and 
eſpecially of the Princes of Bourbon, cauſed ſpiritual arms to be joined 
with temporal, endeavouring, by that means, to haſten their utter ſup- 
preſſion. Pope Gregery the thirteenth died this year, who being of a 
gentle diſpoſition, and averſe to violent proceedings, had never coniented 
either to the open protection of the League, or the condemning of the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond?. But being ſucceeded by Fe- 
lice Peretti, who was firſt a monk of the Franciſcan order, then Cardinal 
of Mantalto, and at laſt exalted to the Pontificate with the name of Szx7:s5 
the filth, a man of a furious and violent temper, the Cardinal De Pelleve, 
Father Me!thei, and other agents of the League, never ceaſed to ſollicit 
and perſuade him to take the confederates openly into his protection, and 
to excommunicate the Princes of Bcurbon. With which inſtigations he 
readily complied, to gratify his own diſpoſition, as he had been an inqui- 
ſitor a great part of his time, and was grown, by cuſtom, an inveterate 
enemy to thote that differed in opinion from the church of Rome. Where- 
fore, in a con ſiſtory that was held this year on the gth of September, he 
declared the King of Nevarre and the Frince of Cond? to be relapſed he- 
reticks, and as fuch excommunicated and rendered incapable of any ſuc- 
ceſſion, eſpecialiy of that to the kingdom of France, and deprived them 
of thoſe ſtates which they then poſſeſſed, abſolving their vaſſals from their 
oaths, and excommunicating thoſe that ſhould obey them for the time to 
come. As this declaration occaſioned great joy in the heads of the 
League, who Hattered themſelves, that it had effectually excluded thoſe 
Princes from the throne, fo it deeply affected the King, without whoſe 
privity it had not only been propoſed in the gonſiſtory, and ſubſcribed by 
many Cardinale, but poſted up and made publick. But the greater part 
of the French nation was very much diſguſted at this ſudden and unex- 
pected declaration, when they called to mind what had happened in the 
reign of Charles I, upon the monitory that was iflued againſt the Queen 
of Navarre, being apprehenſive that the privileges of the Gallican church 
would be violated and trampled under foot, which made them very im- 


patient. 
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patient to fee what meaſures the King would take upon this occaſion. 1585. 


But his Majeſty being obliged to conform to the temper of the times, leſt 
he ſhould increaſe the ſuſpicion, which was already conceived of him, that 
he favoured the Hugonots, and give freſh occaſions and pretences of com- 

laint to the Lords of Guzſe, reſolved to take little notice of the matter: 
though the whole Parliament waited upon him, and earneſtly deſired not 
only to have the Bull torn in pieces, but thoſe puniſhed who had ſollicited 
and ed it. To which requeſt the King made anſwer, That he 
« would conſider of the matter: fo that it paſſed over in ſilence, and the 
Bull was neither accepted nor publiſhed in the parliament; though i it was 
induſtriouſly ſpread through moſt parts of the kingdom, by the adhcrents 
of the League and the Catholick preachers. 

The King of Novarre, being informed of the Pope's declaration, not 
only procured his appeal to be polted up in Rome itſelf, as it was upon the 
6th of November in the night; but wrote to all the ſtates of the kingdom 
of France, complain:::;z to every one of them in particular of the injury 
which he conceived had been done him, and exhorting them not to ſuffer 
the right of the ſucceſſion to the crown of France to be decided in a con- 
fiſtory at Rome. Mlany volumes were written in favour of this Bull, and 
many againſt it, by the beſt pens in Europe. But it would be too long 
to inſert their reſpective arguments in fo compendious a narrative as this 

hiſtory : eſpecially, as the report of thele ſpiritual weapons was drowned, in 
the ſpace of a few days, in the louder thunder of temporal arms, 


The End of the Seventh Book. 
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AR GUM E N . 


The war againſt the Hugonots in Guyenne. The defeat of the Prince of Conde. 
The flow progreſs of the Duke of Mayenne, General of the King's army. 
The defence made by the King of Navarre. The Marſhal De Biron ad- 
vances into Naintoigne with another army. The fiege of Maran. The 
King ſends out two other armies ; one, under the Duke of Toyeuſe, into 
Auvergne; the other, =_ the Duke of Efpernon, into Provence. 

ges in perſon to Lions. The Proteſtant Princes of Germany raiſe a power- 
ful army to fuccour the Hugonots. 15 ſend L4 embaſſy to 4 King of 
France, which increaſes the diſcontents in that kingdom, and enflames the 
war. The King reſobves to try once more if he can prevail upon the King 
of Navarre to turn Catholick and come to court. He ſends „ 
Her 
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ther into Poiclou to treat with him : at which the heads cf the League are 
highly offended, and make loud complaints. The Parifai:s moke a hondle 
of it to form a private union, and provide themſelves ſecretly with arms 
and ether neceſſaries. Their diſ gu to ſurpriſe Boulogne in Picardy : which 
7s diſcovered, and the town ſaved. They conſpire to ſeize upon the King 
h:mfeif, but dare not attempt it. The King, being informed of it, takes 
proper care of himſelf. They apply for aſſiſtance, in that undertaking, to 
the Dake of Mayenne, at his return to Paris; but he refuſes to be concerned 
in it, and leaves the city. In the mean time the Duke of Guiſe carries on 
the war in Burgundy and ne; takes Auſonne and Roucruix, and 
 befieges Sedan. The Queen Mother has à conference with the King of Na- 
varre, but to no purpoſe : upon which ſhe returns to Paris. The King, 
feeing the obſtinacy of that Prince, takes a ſolemn oath that he will not ta- 
lerate the Hugonots any langer. He joins with the Catholick League to op- 
Poſe the German army, and ſends the Duke of Foyeuſe into Poittou, againſt 
the King of Navarre. The Duke, coming ſuddenly upon him, cuts off two 
two regiments of the Hugonot infantry. The Duke of Guiſe draws his 
army together, in order to advance againſt the Germans in Lorrain. The 
King hires a body of Swiſs, and raijes a powerful army for the ſame pur- 
Poſe. The Count of Sciſſams and the Prince of Conti go over to the Ki 
of Navarre's party. The Duke of Lorrain, in conjunction with the Duke 
of Guiſe, oppoſes the entrance of the Germans into bis country. They meet 
at Pont St. Vincent, but there is no engagement. The Germans continue 
their march into France. The Dube of Guiſe follows them : end the King, 
with bis army, comes forward to hinder them from joining the King of Na- 
varre, who advances in the mean time to meet the Duke of Foyeuſe, and paſſes 
the river Drangne. The armies face each other at Coutras. A general en- 
gagement enſues. The Duke of Foyeuſe leſes the battle and is killed. On 
the other ſde, the Duke of Guife fights the Germans at Vimerri and Auneeu, 
and makes a great flaughter of them. The King, purſuing the victory, 
comes up cloſe lo the enemy's army. The Swiſs furrender to him, and the 
remainder of the Germans diſland and run away : they are purſued and 
defeated in many places. The Duke of Guiſe, in revenge, lays waſte the 
county of Montbeliart. The Sicur de la Valette and Colonel Alphonſo Cor/a 
rout the Hugonots in Daupbinè. 
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AN RE AT were the hopes which the Lords of Gui had conceived, 158 ;. 
that the Princes of Bourbon, who had ſo many engines employed 


G againſt them, and were fo cloſely beſet on every fide, would at 
laſt fink under the weight of the League; and that, the Hugonot party 
being utterly ſuppreſſed, the Catholick religion only would be eſtabliſhed 


in the kingdom, and they ſhould rule again at court as they uſed to — 
ut 
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158;. But no lefs was the firmneſs with which the King of Navarre flood 
upon his defence, ſupported by the unanimity of the other Lords of his 


His fortune, which had hitherto been hard and diſtreſsful, n 
to take a more favourable turn, and even to gather itrength from 
the perſecution of his enemies, ſeeming at laſt inclined to concur win 
the greatneſs of his mind, to bring his deſigns to a happy concluſion. 
For his us reſolution, in challenging the head of the League to a 
duel, and of offering to put an end to the cal-mities of the publick, at 
the peril of his own perſon, had gained him the favour and applauſe o. 
the whole kingdom. And the excommunication from Ree, though it 
had, in ſome degree, confirmed and approved the League, which had 
never been openly received into protection by Pope Gregory ; and thong]: 
it had occaſioned ſcruples in the minds of many, had yet, on the other 
hand, raiſed a ſpirit of reſentment in the parliaments, and in ſever! of tie 
long robe, and, which was of ſtill greater con{eyuence, had offended 
and alienated not a few of the Prelates. The firſt, as jealous of any er- 
croachment upon the majeſty of the crown, the ſucceſſion to which, they 
infiſted, ought to be decided by the aſſembly of the States-Gencial o: 
the kingdom, and not to depend upon the arbitiement of the court of 
Rome : the others, as deſenders of thoſe privileges whick belong, as they 

d, to the Gallican church, and had been conſtantiy maintained and 
preſerved by the care and vigilance of their predeceſſors. So that many 
now inclined to favour the Princes of Baurban, and to have a better opi- 
nion of their cauſe, who formerly held it in the utmoſt abhorrence and 
deteſtation. To theſe was added the weight of the King's minions, who 
being hated by the League, and proſeſſed enemies to the Lords of Guiſe, 
were abſolutely neceſſitated not only to take part with the King of Na- 
varre, and to defend him from all danger by their council and aſſiſtance, 
to the utmoſt of their power, but to ute all means likewiſe to ſtrengthen 
and ſupport him. Nor did he himſelf neglect to juſtify his cauſe, in 
writing to the ſeveral orders, or to make any ſort of preparations ior his 
defence: but with indefatigable pains and application, drew forces toge- 
ther from all parts, fortified his ſtrong places, ſtored them plentifully 
with victuals, provided artiilery, furniſhed himſelf with ammunition, 
raiſed money by all poſſible means, ſollicited the Nobility, armed and 
exerciſed the infantry, and, without giving himſelf any reſt, had his eye 


continually intent upon diſpoſing every thing in a proper manner, to re- 


ceive the ſhock of fo formidable a power. | 
The Duke of Mayenne marched towards the river Loire, with an army 


conſiſting of five hundred Gens d'armes, fifteen hundred Reiters, four 


hundred light horſe, and five thouſand foot. The Marſhal De Biron 
alſo moved towards thoſe parts, but by a different rout, with his 2 
I whic 
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which were appointed to act in the country round about Rochelle. And 1585. 


Claude Sieur De la Chaſire, with the raiſed in Berry and Sologne, 
came along the banks of the Loire to join the Duke of Mayeune. But Ema- 
u Duke De Merceur, Governor of Bretagne, was advanced before them 
all, with eight hundred horſe and fifteen hundred foot of that province, 
and had already entered into thoſe parts that were held by the Hugonets 
in Poif7or. | 

On the other ſide, the King of Nævarre, after he had conſulted with 
the Prince of Conde and the Marſhal D' Arville, at St. Paul de Cadejous, 
having collected thoſe forces that followed him into one body, had made 
a proper diſpoſition to defend Gryerne, where the weight of the blow 
was likely to fall, and had ſent the Prince of Cond? into Xaintorgne, that 


by means of his adherents in that country, he might fortify as many 


places as the time would admit, and take as many others as he could, in 
order to make the more vigorous reſiſtance, and to give the ter 
hindrance to the progreſs of the enemy. With the Prince of Conde were 
the Duke De la Tremouille, who, being of a fickle difpcfition, was lately 
come over to the religion and party of the Hugonots : the Lord of Roban, 
a a Nobleman of great eminence in Bretagne, and a near relation to the 
King of Navarre ; the Count De la Rechefoucault, the Sieur De Clermont 
of Ambcije, Monſicur De St. Gelais, who had the poſt of Quarter Maſter 
General, and many other Lords and Gentlemen of thoſe parts ; with 
whom he was hardly gone from Sr. Jan D' Angel: to viſit the places in 
Poicteu, when he received intelligence, that the Duke De Mercæur had 
already paſſed Fontenay, and was on his march towards him, plundering 
and laying waſte all the country. Wherefore, being defirous to face his 
enemies at the firſt onſet, and to make a bold and proſperous beginning 
of the war, he immediately advanced towards the enemy, guided by the 
_ outery and flight of the peaſants. But the Duke De Merczur, being ad- 
viſed from many places of the Prince's coming, and knowing himſelf too 
weak to venture any further into the enemy's country, which was all up 
in arms againſt him, reſolved to retire to Fontenay, a place belonging to 
the Catholicks, and there wait in ſecurity till the arrival of the King's 
armies, which were marching that way. But he was diſappointed in that 
defign : for they that commanded in Fontenay being ill affected to the 
League, excuſed themſelves from admitting him into the town, by ſaying 
they had no orders from the King ſo to do, and ſhut the gates upon him 
at his arrival there; fo that he was obliged to quarter his men in the 
ſuburbs, called Les Loges, with great danger and inconvenience, and 
received noother relief from the townſmen but a very ſmall quantity of pro- 
viſions. Not many hours after, the Prince came up, with a reſolution to 
tight, and ready to fall upon the enemy. Upon wiich a furious ſkirmith 
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1585. immediately began, the Catbelicks having the advantage in their fitua- 
tion, and the Hzugonots in number. But the attack having laſted till 


ni often vi renewed by the Hugonots, and no leſs bravely 
ſuſtai by the Catbalicts, and the Duke De Merceur conſidering, 
that, as he could not upon thoſe within the town, he was in 

danger of being defeated the next day, determined to retire and fave 
in time. For which purpoſe he raiſed his camp in the dead of 
the night, without beat of drum or found of trumpet, and marched to- 
wards the Loire, with fo much expedition, that he would not allow his 
men time ſo much as to eat that day, but continued his march, in order 
to recover ſome place of ſecurity. But as he was purſued by the Prince 
with his cavalry, he was obliged to leave many of his foldiers behind 
him to the mercy of the enemy, and not only to relinquiſh all the booty 
they had taken, but even moſt of his own carriages. 

After the retreat of the Duke De Merceur, as the Prince was returning 
to thoſe places that were of his party, he had advice that a number of 
Catholick Gentlemen, who as yet knew nothing of his ſucceſs, had aſ- 
ſembled, and were coming up to join the Duke. Upon which, without 
further delay, or giving them time to be informed of it, he marched to- 
wards them with the utmoſt expedition, and came upon them fo ſud- 
denly, that not being able to make much reſiſtance, ſome of them were 
killed upon the ſpot, and others taken priſoners, who afterwards obtained 
their liberty, on a promiſe not to bear arms againſt the Princes for a certain 
time. The Prince, being animated with this proſperous beginning, de- 
termined to make an attempt upon the iſles and caſtles near Rochelle, and 
to reduce all that quarter to his devotion, that he might have a 
extent of country to ſupport the war. In which he fo well ſucceeded, 
that having every where routed and made great ſlaughter of thoſe that 
came to oppoſe him, he made himſelf maſter of all the forts and paſſes 
thereabouts, and boldly refolved to befiege Broitage, in which was the 


Sieur De St. Luc, one of the League, with a conſiderable number of foot, 


and ſome Gentlemen of the country. The Rochellers joined in this enter- 
priſe, out of regard to the advantage and reputation that would accrue to 


them from it, and ſent a great many ſhips to befiege that fortreſs by ſea, 


whilſt the Prince took poſſeſſion of the only paſs that led to it by land, 


and having ſhut up the garriſon within the compaſs of their walls, laid 


very cloſe fiege to it on that fide. 


But whilſt he was wholly intent upon this undertaking, and neglected 
no opportunity of incommoding and diſtreſſing the town, there happened 


another important event which made him alter his reſolution, and called 


him to a different quarter. For the Sieur De la Rochemorte, Captain Du 
Hallot, and Captain Le Freſue, who ſecretly adhered to the King of Na- 


varre, 
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varre, and were enemies to the Count De Briſac, Governor of Angiers, 158 5. 


having gained admiſſion, as friends, into the caſtle of that city, which is 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in all France, ſuddenly killed the Governor 
of it, with what few foldiers were in the garriſon, and made themſelves 
maſters of it without much difficulty. But whilſt they were uſing their 
endeavours to cauſe a revolt in the town alſo, they were beſieged by the 

ple, who took arms, and cut off all communication with the caſtle, 

a trench drawn round it. Upon which they began to write to their 
friends in all parts, and demanded immediate relief from the Prince of 
Conde, who was much nearer to them than the King of Navarre. An- 
giers is a city on the north fide of the Loire, in a fertile and pleaſant 
country, very well peopled, famous for the ſtudy of the civil and canon 
law, and commodiouſly ſituated to open a paſſage into all the provinces 
of Gallia Celtica, which ſurrounds it on every fide in a large circle. The 
Prince, therefore, thinking this a very fair nity, not only of 
making himſelf maſter of one of the principal cities in the kingdom, but 
of removing the war into the parts beyond the Loire (a thing that was al- 
ways deſired by the Hugonats, and looked upon as very advantageous for 
them) determined with himſelf to march immediately to their relief, 
that he might, if poſſible, get poſſeſſion of the town by means of the 
caſtle, before it was more ſtraightly ſhut up and diſtreſſed by the Catho- 
licks. And indeed it was a very great and noble defign, but attended 
with infinite difficulties. For to endeavour to croſs fo broad a river, 
without having any paſs in his hands that could be maintained, to pene- 
wats lace the ans ZAC . 
the Catholick party, and to put himſelf betwixt two armies 
that were marching into thoſe parts to meet him, confidering his forces, 
ſeemed rather a raſh than a generous attempt. And it would be both 
imprudent and dangerous to quit the ſiege of Brauage, which was re- 


duced to great extremities, and almoſt ſure to fall into his hands, to ven- 
ture upon fo doubtful and hazardous an undertaking, eſpecially as there 


were but ſixteen ſoldiers in the caſtle of Angiers, beſides the captains, and 
it was very uncertain whether they could hold out till relief came. Yet, 
as he was in hopes that the city would revolt, and the affairs of his party 
were in ſuch a ſituation, as made it neceſſary to run all riſques, and to 
expoſe himſelf to any danger, provided he could bring that about ; he 
reſolved to purſue the courſe of his fortune, which ſeemed to aſſure him 
of a happy concluſion, from the ſucceſs of his firſt attempts. For which 
- purpoſe he left Monfieur De St. Meſmes with the infantry and artillery 
at Broiage, and having given orders that the fleet ſhould continue to 
block it up by ſea, he went on the 8th of Ofober with eight hundred 

Rrr 2 | | Gentlemen, 
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158;. Gentlemen, and fourteen hundred harquebuſiers on horſeback, to relieve 
the caſtle of Angers. 


He was no leſs ſucceſsful in the beginning of this enterprize than he 
had been in the reſt, though it was eſteemed a very raſh one by foldiers 
of great experience. For notwithſtanding he had neither any paſs upon 
the river, nor boats ready to croſs it, yet he happily got over, and without 
much difficulty, at Roſers, by the help of fome barks that were carrying 
wine over the river, and accidentally lay on the fame fide of it that he was 
on. After he had paſſed the river, he met the Sieur De Clermont, with 
about ſeven hundred horſe, who had gone before into the territory of 
Maine, and the parts adjacent, to draw their friends together ; but being 
afterwards informed of the affair at Augiers, he had marched with all 
haſte to aſſiſt the Prince in that deſign; or, if he did not find him there, 
to paſs the river, and join Eim at the fiege that was carrying on before 
Brouage. Their forces being thus joined, to their mutual joy, the Sieur 
De St. Gelais marched before with two troops of horſe, to reconnoitre the 
country, and to provide victuals for the army: and upon the 2oth of 
Oclober, they came to Beaufort, a place not far from Angiers, where they 
intended to reſt themſelves the day following, that they might come with 
more vigour to an attempt of ſo great importance. 

But the caſtle was re-taken by the Catholicks two days before. For the 
townſmen having at firſt made Captain Du Halt priſoner, who had 
gone out to a parley, and to perſuade them to come over to his party, 
and having killed Captain Le Freſne the next day, whilft he was treating 
with fome of their deputies at the bridge of the caſtle, concerning the 
preſent affairs, had run together in a tumultuous manner to beſiege the 
place ; where the Count of Brifac, Governor of the city, being arrived 
trom one part, and Henry de Foyeuſe, Count De Beuchage, Governor of 
the province, from another, and not many days after, the Duke of Tov- 
euſe himiclf, who came up with a body of gentlemen to the atfiſtance of 
his brother: and Monſieur De la Rochemerte being at laſt killed with two 
harquebuſs balls, one of which took off his tongue, and the other went 
through his throat, the fixteen ſoldiers being left without any officer to 
command them, and not agreeing very well among themſelves, had ca- 
pitulated upon ccrtain conditions, on which they delivered up the caſtle 
into the Governor's hands on Syday the 18th of Oftober. 

But the Prince of Conde, who imagined that the caſtle ſtill held out 
for his party, having divided his forces into ſeveral ſquadrons, advanced, on 
the 21ſt in the morning, about break of day, towards Angiers; not b 
the great road which leads directly to the town-gate, but by one that led 
out of the country to the trenches which the Catholicks had made to 
befiege the caſtle. The citizens having notice from all parts of the 


Prince's 
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Prince's coming, and ſeeing themſelves already maſters of the ſortrec, 1 


retired into the ſuburbs of the town, and there threw up brea{t-works 
and barricadoes, and ſtood upon their defence, to receive the attack of the 
enemy with more ſecurity. At their firſt coming, they preſently perceived 
that the caſtle was no longer in poſſeſſion of their friends; for inſtead of 
ſhewing any ſigns of joy at the arrival of thoſe ſuccours which had been 
ſent for, thoſe that were within it made a very hot diſcharge of their ar- 
tillery, upon the firſt troops of the army which were come within the 
reach of their cannon, under the conduct of the Sieur De S,. Gelais; and 
though the commanders knew by this, that the caſtle was already given 
up, yet in the firſt heat of their fury, they fell with great bravery upon 
that part of the ſuburbs which was neareſt to them, and fought ſtoutly 
for many hours, with much bloodſhed on both ſides. This was natu- 
rally to be expected from their firſt attack ; but as their fpirits began to 
cool, and the Prince, with the other Lords and Commanders, perceived, 
that by continuing the ſkirmiſh, they ſhould only throw away their men, 
their time, and their pains, to no purpoſe, and that it was neceſſary to 
take other meaſures, they thought fit to retreat, a good while before ſun- 
ſet, and marched away to refreſh their forces in a neighbouring village. 
When they arrived there, their courage began to fail, and they were ſeized 
with a dreadful panic and great dejection of mind, as well they might 
be, when they conſidered the circumſtances they were in; which obliged 
them to enter into a conſultation, concerning the courſe that it was beſt 
for every man to take in order to fave himſelf. But as thoſe difficulties 
now appeared impoſſible to be overcome, which the hope and defire of 
getting the caſtle of Angiers into their poſſeſſion had repreſented as trifling 
and inſignificant, and as they had no time to throw away, leſt they ſhould 
give the Catholicks an opportunity of falling upon them, they drew off, 
without coming to any ſettled refolution, and leaving themſelves in a 
manner to fortune, began to march towards the river Loire, which they 
muſt be obliged to paſs it they had any regard to their ſafety. 

But the country had already begun to rife at the ringing of the alarm 
bells; and they were informed, that the people had taken great care to 
convey away all boats from the river fide: that Monſieur De la Chajtre 
was marching along the bank to meet them: that the Duke of Mayenne 
had paſſed over at Orleans with all his army, and was advancing towards 
them with the utmoſt expedition : that on the other fide, the Marſhal De 
Biron was coming up with his forces: that the Count De Bauchage, who 
had fallied out of Angiers, was aſſembling the gentry and common 
people, and cauſed trees to be cut down to embarrais the roads, which 
he had every where broke up: and that the Duke De Joyeuſe was at 


their backs with a very great army: So that they were neceſſitated to take 
a COUrte 
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1585. a courſe very contrary to their firſt intention; for they divided their forces 


into three ſquadrons, one commanded by Sr. Geluis, another by the Prince, 
and the third by the Lord of Rohan, to try if they could poſſibly eſcape 
the enemy, and by turning from the river, and marching through bye- 
roads, find a paſſage betwixt the armies into the moſt woody parts of that 
province, from whence they might take a circuit, and make a ſudden in- 
curſion into the upper parts of Beauſſe, where perhaps the favour of for- 
tune, and their unexpected arrival, might open a way for them, and give 
them an opportunity of paſſing the river in ſome place or other. In this 
manner they marched all that night, and all the next day, the Com- 
manders being no leſs careful than the ſoldiers terrified. But the event 
ſhewed how hard that reſolution was to be effected. For the whole pro- 
vince being raiſed upon them, they had no time to reſt, nor means to re- 
freſh themſelves, nor any way to get through thoſe ſtrange and intricate 
paſſes. Beſides, the cry and concourſe of the country people, and the 
ringing of the alarm-bell where-ever they came, gave the Catholicks 
ſufficient notice of the place where they were, and guided the armies to 
trace and ſurround them, as hunters do wild beaſts in the woods. 
Wherefore the Lord of Rohan, who was nearer than the reſt to his own 
country (as the confines of Bretagne were not far off ) told the Prince it 
was his opinion, that to continue ſtill together would be the means of 
loſing all their men, and therefore adviſed him to divide his forces into 
many ſmall troops to elude the enemy, who would be called ſometimes 
one way, and ſometimes another, by the tumult of the people; and by 
hiding themſelves in the moſt private places, to try if they could fave part 
of the army, which could not poſſibly eſcape fo imminent a danger, if it 
continued united. But the Prince being in doubt what to do, as his 
courage would not ſuffer him to take that reſolution, Monſieur De Raban 
faid he would not periſh for another man's obſtinacy and want of expe- 
rience, and immediately left him, with all his men; after which he di- 
vided his ſoldiers and gentlemen into little parties, of ten or fifteen each, 
who threw away their arms and hid themſelves, and at laſt, after many 
days march, with infinite danger and difficulty, through woods, and valleys, 
and bye-roads, he got into Bretagne, and foon after to Rochelle. The 
Prince likewiſe, after he had marched another day with his forces in one 
body, ſeeing he could neither make any reſiſtance, nor keep them together 
any longer, took the fame courſe, and diſbanded all his men, leaving 
every one to his own endeavours, and the protection of heaven, whilſt he 
himſelf, with the Lords D' Avantigny and De la Tremouille, and about 
— or ten more in company, took the road that chance preſented. 
This diviſion of the army into ſo many ſmall parties, cauſed the Catho- 


licks to mils their prey; for being called to ſeveral places by the tumults 


and 
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and uproar of the peaſants, they could not follow the track of the Prince 1 585. 


and his commanders. And it happened, that though they furrounded 
ſome little parties of private ſoldiers, they did not take any perſon of note: 
ſo that the Prince croſſed the country of Maine undiſcovered as a traveller, 
and being come to the extreme part of Lower N , went to the ſea 
fide, and there by chance finding ſome veſſels laden with merchandiſe, 
he embarked near Avranches, and paſſed firſt into the Ifle of Guernſey, 
and afterwards into England, where he was received with great honour 
by the Queen, and not many months after convoyed by ſome men of war 
to Rochelle. The Sieur De St. Gelais having got into the foreſt of Orleans, 
and from thence, through dark and intricate roads, to a place near Gen, 
paſſed the Loire in ſome little boats that belonged to the mills there, and 
leaving his horſes to the enemy, hired others, and at laſt arrived, in the 
diſguiſe of a traveller, at a place that adhered to his party. The Sieurs De 
la Tifardiere, D' Aubigny, and others, concealed themſelves in the houſes 
of their friends and relations, which ſome of them had in one place, and 
ſome in another. Several changed their cloaths, and made their eſcape 
on foot; many alſo fell into the hands of the Catholicks, and were cruelly 
maſſacred by the country people. Such was the iſſue of the Prince of 
Conde's enterprize, in which all his army was ſcattered and diſperſed with- 
out ever coming to any engagement, to the infinite prejudice and dimi- 
nution of the Hugonot forces, in a time of fo great neceſſity. 

Whilſt the Prince and his army met with ſuch adverſe fortune, the 
Sieur De St. Meſines, who had been left at the ſiege of Brovage, was 
forced at the fame time to retire, with very little better ſucceſs. For upon 
the of the Marſhal De Matignen with a powerful army to relieve 
it, he ſeeing himſelf left with the infantry alone, and them frighted and 
diſcouraged at the news of the Prince's misfortune, thought it the beſt 
way to retreat, and not obſtinately to hazard the remainder of the army, 
which was ſo neceſſary for the defence of their own towns. But the re- 
port of the Prince's defeat being ſpread in the camp occaſioned fo general 
a terror, not only amongſt the common ſoldiers, but alſo amongtt the 
officers and gentlemen, that every man determined to diſband and pro- 
vide for his own ſafety: fo that Sz. Luc fallying out of Brouage, and pur- 
ſuing thoſe that were every where running away, made a great ſlaughter 
of them in many parts. Upon which the commanders, being out of all 
hopes of ever rallying their forces, got away as well they could, 4 
for the ſecurity of their ſtrong places. The ſame did Henry de la Tour, 
Viſcount De Turenne: for having already made a hopeful progreſs in the 
country about Limoges, and ſtruck a terror into the people of thoſe parts, 
when he heard the news of the Prince's defeat, he thought it a fafer way 

to 
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1585, to retire, than to ſtand alone agunſt the ſtrength of ſo many armies, 
that were marching thither to _ thole of his party. 

But the Sieur Les Diguieres, chief of the Higenoss in Douphine, having 
raiſed both horſe and foot, bad begun a tharp war upon Monſieur De 
Maugiron, Lieutenant of that province, and upon Colonel Aiphonſs Corſo ; 
by which all the country was raiſed, and the conduct and addreſs of the 
commander making amends for the inequality of their forces, the affairs 
of the Hugomots were in a very good condition there; as they had taken 
many towns and caſtles, which though not very ſtrong, were yet very 
convenient, and drawn together a great number of old ſoldiers, that had 
been uſed to wars and tumults, by the hope of plunder and free- 
quarters. 

In the mean time the heads of the League, taking freſh hopes and 
courage from the Prince of Cond?'s ill ſucceſs, and the defeat of his army, 
wete exceeding earneſt with the King to ſhorten the term of fix months, 
prefixed by the late edict for the banithment of the Higencts; urging, that 
as they had declared they would oppoſe his will by force of arms, they 
ought not any longer to be tolerated, but that their total extirpation was 
to be endeavoured as ſoon as poſſible. And though the King Enew this 
would conduce but little to the accompliſhment of his deſigns, yet he 
reſolved to gratiſy them, and publiſhed a new edict for that purpole ; in 
which he reduced the term of fix months, that had been granted them, 
to the ſpace of fifteen days only. After that time was expired, the othcr 
provinces being pretty quiet, and very few Hugonots left in them, the war 
was proſecuted not only in Poi#or and Giqenne, but in the province of 
Dauphine. Another requeſt made to the King, by a great number of Prelates, 
at the ſuggeſtion of the League, was, that he would cauſe the decrees of 
the council of Trent to be publiſhed and obſerved. But this did not meet 
with the fame ſucceſs : for as he was not willing to oblige or engage him- 
ſelf any further in the League than he already had done, he anſwered, 
that the demand was unſeaſonable; and excuſed himſelf from complying 
with it, on account of the troubles that furrounded him on every fide, 
referring a concern of ſo great importance to a more peaceable time, when 
he might maturely deliberate upon it. 

1386. With this face of things, all tending to the diſtractions of an obſtinate 
var, began the year one thouſand five hundred and eighty-fix, full of 
deep machinations, though, contrary to the general expectation, the war 
was not carried on with much vigour. The Duke of Mayenne had come 
with his army, towards the end of the laſt year, to Cha/teauneuf, in the con- 
fines of Guyenne, where he was met by the Marſhal De Matignon, Lieute- 
nant of that Province, to concert proper meaſures for carrying on the war : 
_ which laſt being privy to the King's intentions, and the manner in which 
he 
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he was deſirous it ſhould be conducted, 


done at preſent, on account of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon (as it was then 
the middle of the winter) the condition of the country, labour!: 1g not only 
under extreme dearth and want of victuals, hut alto under the viſitadon of 
the plague, wh: ch had been Ipreadimng i (or many months, and committed — 
ravages in different places. And conſidering that the chic * towns were 0 

vell garriſoned and fortified by the King of Nevarre, that it was in vain 
" atternpt t them whilſt the air was 10 infected the weath=: { ſevere, and 
provitions io ſcarce, he adviſed the Duke to attack the weaker places, and 
tie more open parts of the province, and to reduce thole to obedience 
mat were not defended by any conſiderable fortreiles, and yet were rich 
and fertile, and from which the Hugono!s, only by common contributions, 
drew ſutficient ſupplies to ſupport thenieives. The Duke of Mauyenme, 
though for his own honour, and the ci edi: and adyaucernent the League, 
e was deſirous to diltinguiſh nimiclf by tome Brea. un lertaking, did not 
tafer himſeif, however, to be (© far tra dorted by ambition or vain hopes, 
as to think of impoſſibilities, but caſiiy concurred in the fatne opinion, 
being atraid of joting his reputation, ii jie ſhould attempt any principal 
fortreſs, and not be able to ca rry it; Which he had the more reaion to 
apprehend, as, beſides the impeuncnts that had been laid bciore him by 
Muti gnen, he had but a very fmail tam of artillery, which contitted only 
of four pieces of cannon, and two 28 wich hardly any ammuni- 
tion. For which realons, they pailed by S. Jam d Augeli, and other 
places of the like nature (where nevertheleſs the Higcuats were in great 
tear and diſtreſs) and refoived, by joint content, though with different 
views, to divide the army betwixt them, and to employ themſelves in re- 
ducing the weaker places, whulit the gone of che winter laſted, and then 
to reunite their forces, and go upon ſuch underiaxings as time and oppor- 
tunity ſhould point out. 

In purſuance of this retblution, the Marſhal returned to Beardecux, 
the metropolis of ti at Frov; ace, with part of the army, and ha- ring taken 
ſome time to reirciu ts men, and pat them in goo "_ in which he 
proceed. «i, ee very 2 dic, he i. inveſted 1 CAS, a place of ſunall 
conſiderat tion, and ipent all | the ret of che winter in » Br Hege, With va- 
rious [Cy eſs. During whit tine the Du e 05 Aantuue, With the greœate 
part of io7ce- „ alt. cked the weikelt places, took Agde, Boo uct1Cvr, 
6 ty and other places of Jittie che,, and which only ſerved 
to Keef he . ation of his army alive. But in the beginning of the 
Fang, hien they advanced to join their lorges together, tnere happened 
very b ':texous wines and heavy rains for many days, winch much in- 
creaſes, the hardihips of lying in the field at that time of the year. The 
dearth I:L2WLE and conta gion, began 0 rage with greater \ * in 
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repreſented, that little could be 1386 
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1586. thoſe parts, and the army was viſited with ſuch an infection, that not only 


- the principal Lords and Commanders fell fick, but 


t numbers cf 
the common foldiers died every day. Yet he bore all theſe difficulties 
with wonderful patience, and at laſt overcame them, and joined Mai gran 
in the beginning of April. 

At his arrival, firſt Cel, and then St. Baſil, and after ſome difficulty, 
the fort of Man:ſegur, ſurrendered to him. And they would very likely 
have made a further progreſs, and undertaken ſomething of more impor- 
tance, if the ſickneſs, which invaded the camp, had not at laſt ſeized upon 
the General. For the Duke of Mayenne, being taken dangeroutly ill of a 
fever, was obliged to leave the army, and retire to Bourdeaux : ſo that the 
chief management of all affairs being left to the Marſhal, the military ope- 
rations went on but ſlowly. For the King's intention, though ſecret, 
was, that the Clergy ſhould be fo wearied out with continual contributions, 
in the courſe of a long war, the Nobility fo harraſſed and fatigued, and 
the common people ſo oppreſſed, with the rapine and extortions of the 
ſoldiery, and the multiplication of other grievances, that they ſhould al! 
concur with greater ea than ever to ſue for a peace, which they 
had cauſed to be broken at the inſtigation of the heads of the League. 
So that when tranquillity was reſtored, and the machinations of his enemies 
defeated, he might be at liberty to proſecute his own-defigns. 

But the Duke of Mayenne having at laſt, though late, got the better of 
his diſtemper, and returned to the camp, bravely ſtormed Caſtillun, a place 
of ſome moment, that was held by the Baron De Salignac; and then Puy 
Normand, another town of no leſs importance. After. which, as he 
knew his army was much weakened by their late ſufferings, and many 
other accidents, that he had but a very ſmall quantity of ammunitio:1 
and other ſtores that were neceſſary in fieges ; and, which concerned him 
moſt nearly, that he was not furniſhed with money from court to pay his 
toldiers, who had long arrears due to them, he diſpatched the Sieur D- 
Seſſaval to inform the King of the ſituation of his affairs, and to demand 
freſh ſupplies of men and money; foreſeeing, that if there was not ſome 
alteration in the preſent meaſures, his army muſt be obliged to diſband of 
itſelt in a few months, to his great diſgrace. For the King of Navarre 
being aware, that he had not ſtrength enough to keep the field againſt 
him, had prudently fortified all his towns, and furniſhed them with all 
manner of neceſſaries, reſerving only two thouſand Harquebuſiers, and 
three hundred light horſe, with a tew gentlemen of that province, who 
followed his fortune. With this handtul of forces, which yet were all 


_ veterans, well diſciplined, ready upon every occaſion, and not embaraſſed 


with baggage or artillery, he ſcoured the whole country, ſometimes 
g ſudden excurſions into one part, and ſometimes into another, 
2 | providing 
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providing every thing that was neceſſary, relieving all places that were in 1586. 


diſtreſs, and never giving the enemy any opportunity of coming to ann 
engagement with him. For by his n of & roads, . un- 
wearied patience of his ſoldiers, he a and vaniſhed like lightning, 
being at a great diſtance the next morning from thoſe parts where he had 
been ſeen the night before; by which conduct, and almoſt incredible ex- 
pedition, he ſupported a war againſt an army, very powerful indeed in 
numbers, but languithing under a continual ſickneſs, that had infected the 
camp. And as he had a General to deal with that was very prudent and 
cautious in his reſolutions, and proceeded always with the greateſt circum- 
ſpection, he took every opportunity of furniſhing and relieving the prin- 
cipal places, ſurprized many troops that ſtraggled from the main body, 
intercepted their convoys, and kept the whole army in continual motion 
and alarm. So that the Duke of Mayenne began to perceive, as his forces 
continually diminiſhed, and he wanted money and ammunition, that he 
ſhould come off with diſhonour from a war in which he had never been 
able to engage the enemy, and be obliged to throw away his army, not 
in aſſaulting weak towns (for they were already taken) but ſtrong places, 
excellently fortified, and provided with every thing, in which, if he 
ſhould happily ſucceed, he ſhould ſtill be expoſed to the ſudden and 
vigorous attack of the King of Naverre, who, though he was ſurrounded 
with innumerable difficulties, never neglected to take the advantage of any 
opportunity that occurred. 

Whilſt the war was carried on in this new manner in Gayenne, the Prince 
of Ccnae, having got together a good body of forces in the parts about 
Rochelle, had taken and facked the caſtle of Dompierre, made himſelf 
maſter of Scubiſe and Mornac, and kept the whole country in awe. But 
the Sieur De St. Luc, marching out of Brouage, with nearly the fame 
number of men, in order to reduce him, they met near the iſle of Oleron. 
where they fought a whole day with various ſucceſs, though with ſome 
interruptions, and with almoſt equal loſs on cach fide. For though the Cu- 
{bclicks loſt Colonel Trerceline's regiment, and about five hundred Farque- 
buſiers; yet on the Hugonots fide, almoſt all the Lords and chief Com- 
manders were either killed or wounded, particularly Rieu and Sully, ſons 
of the late Andelot, who both died within a few days after. Nor did their 
elder brother, Guy Sieur De la Fal, long ſurvive them: for though he was 
in the flower of his age, yet being overcome with continual action and 
fatigue, he died of a burning fever, as did alſo Monſicur De Roba, of 
the ſame diſeaſe, at Rochelle. | 

But the hurry and diſtractions of the war did not entirely divert the 
Prince of Conde's attention irom other objects. For being deſirous to at- 
tach the Duke De la Tremouille to himſelf, by the ſtricteſt ties of affinity, 
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3 586. as he was lately come over to his party, and hkewiſe to make an addition 


to his own fortune, and to have children to inherit it, he about that time 
took to wife Charlotte Catherine, the Duke's ſiſter, who, beſides her re- 
markable beauty, had alſo a very conſiderable dowry, as ccheir in the 
inheritance of the ancient and once moſt flourithing houſe of La Je- 
mouille. Yet neither the pleaſures of matrimony, nor the charms of his 
bride, at all abated the warlike difpoſition of the Prince; who, being full 
of courage, and deſpiſing all dangers, eagerly took every opportunity of 
fighting, and would not give way to the forces of the enemy, notwith- 

ſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his own. | 
Such was the ſtate of the war when the Marihal De Bien arrived in 
Xaintoigne with another army, who, being deſirous to perform fome ex- 
ploit, not ſo much to prejudice the Hirgcrzots, as out of emulation to the 
Duke of Maverne, reſolved to lay fiege to Maron, a place very convenient 
to block up Reclelle by land, and to cut off the commerce of the inhabi- 
tants with the adjacent iiles and cities. at which the Roc, and all 
the Hugonat party, were not a little alarmed. Wherefore the King of 
Navarre, ſeeing the Duke of Mayenne's forces very much dinunthed, and 
their firſt ardour abated, left the Viſcount De Turenne in Guy ne to pro- 
ſecute the war in the ſame manner that he had done, and went ſuddenly 
with three hundred horſe to Rochelle, being apprehenſive, that the fire and 
impetuoſity of the Prince would lead him into ſome fatal error in thoſe 
parts. For, being ſenſible of his own weaknels, he reſolved himſelf, and 
gave a ſtrict charge to all his commanders, to proceed with caution and 
expedition, and endeavour to ſecure all the ſtrong paſſes, in order to ſpin 
out the war, and not give the enemy any new occation of advantage. But 
theſe orders not being over and above agreeable to the Prince's temper, 
who, fince, the death of Monſieur De Rohan, was become the chief com- 
mander in Xaintoigne, it was the King of INVavarre's intention in going 
thither, to enforce the obſervance of them by his preſence, and to take 
the management and conducting of the war into his own hands. But 
when he came to Rochelle, and found the citizens in great conſternation, 
on account of the Marſhal De Bircu's deſign to beſiege Maran, he ſtaid 
no longer there, than juſt to be intormed of the preſent ſtate of affairs. 
For as he knew his aſſiſtance was very neccfiary, becauſe the Rochelle 
durſt not part with any of their garriſon to reinforce that of Nr, he 
went thither himſelf, and the fame day furveycd the ſituation of it on 
every fide ; after which, he immediately began to throw up ditches, and 
to raile redoubts and cavaiie's round about it, with the utmoit diligence 
and expedition: at Which he atſiſted in perton, and preſſed them for ward 
with ſo much vigour, that he put the town in a tolerable poſture of de- 
lenco 
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Meran, is a large town, of great importance, upon the coaſt of the bay 
of Biſcay, ſituated in a low fenny place, and, lite a peninſula, fo encom- 
paſied almoſt on every tide by marthy grounds, that there is no acceſs to 
it but through very few and very narrow paites. Theſe the King of Na- 

varre had ſhut up with trenches, and raiſed a fort at the entrance of cach, 
furniſhed with many ſmall pieces of artillery, and defended by a com 
tent number of ſoldiers to hinder the enemy's approach, having cauſed 

many planks, ſtuck full of large nails, to be funk in the ſhalloweſt parts 
of the fen, and invented other inſtruments to annoy thoſe that ſhould be 
bold enough to enter it, in order to pais over to the dry land. 

On the other fide, the Marthal De Biron, having drawn his forces to- 
gether, and reviewed theta at Mit about the middle of une, marched 
towards Maran ; where he was ſoon convinced of the courage and reſo- 
Iution of the garriton, by the firſt ſally that they made. 'F or, as they 
truſted to the advantage of their ſituation, they boldly iſſued out to ſkir- 
mith, and fell fo furiouſly upon his firſt troops, that he himſelf was 
obliged to engage in the action, and was wounded, though but lightly, 


in the left hand. Upon which he reſolved to proceed with more caution 


for the future, and raiſed other forts againſt thoſe of the beſieged, as the 
nature of the ground would admit of, beginning to deſpair of reducing 
thc place by any other means than a long, and econ blockade. 

In the mean time, the court was wholly taken up in raiſing new ar- 
mics, and macing other preparations for war. For the King, not being 
able to bear that the Lords of the houſe of Lorrarn alone ſhould acquire 
tuch an increaie of ſtrength, reputation, and adherents, was reſolved to 

give the command of other armies to his favourites and confidants, and 
tc) keep up their credit, by ſending them upon new expeditions, and con- 
terring new governments upon them, which he knew would all tend to 
his own alvantage, and throw ai. addition of ftrengih into his ſcale, to 
ballance tae power and aut! rity of tine Gwifes, By this manner of pro- 
cceding he iought he MO owd ikevwie obtain anctiier end, which was, 
to tire out the Cato . party, by the intolerable expence of 122intaining 
o many different am. an reduce them all to think of pea again, 
which was {o ncceſlary jor the accompliſiinent of his deſigns. "Fa this 
purpoſe, beides twelve hundred thouſand crown?, which he had raiſed by 
tenths ca the "erey , he foilicited at the court of Rome lor leave to alienate 
an hundred thouland crowns Jer enum ci the chiurch revenues: and the 
peopie were ſo oppretied, in aimoſt every province, by the inſolence of 
the ſoldiers, that though Mey live c at a de ance from any place that was 
poſleſſed by the H. —_— tacy neyertacic; experienced all the _ 
an 
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fence in ſome hours, though it was thought it would have taken as many 1586. 


days to have done it. — 
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1586. and calamities of war. Two different armies were aſſembling, one un- 
. der the command of the Duke of ercuſe, to march into Auvergne, and 


from thence into Languedoc, to recover the places which were held b 

the Hugomcts in thoſe parts: the other, under the conduct of Duke of 
Efpernon, to go into Provence, and take poſſeſſion of that government, 
which the King, fince the death of the Grand Prior, had conferred upon 
him. The raiſing of theſe armi2s, to the prejudice, d diminution, and 
manifeſt diſpleaſure of the Gzſ's, kept all the Nobility and military men 
of the kingdom in employment; for every one being defirous to ſecure 
the favour and protection of the King's minions, who diſpoſed of all 
offices and honours at their pleaſure, they all flocked to their colours, 
and by the number of their attendants, and the ſplendor of their equi- 
pages, endeavoured to gain the affections of one or other of theſe Lords, 
who, by the King's ſecret directions, omitted no means to allure them 


by their liberality, and premiſes of rewards to follow their fortunes. So 


that not only ſuch as were neuter came in from all parts to ferve them, 
but ſuch alſo as had reſolved to adhere to the Duke of Mareumne; and the 
other commanders in Guyenne, contrary to their firſt intentions, deter- 
mined to fight under the banners of thoſe that had the moſt power. Be- 
fides, as both theſe armics were to march towards Lions, he reſolved to 
go thither himſelf, not only to add reputation to his favourites by his 
preſence, but to moderate their conduct, and direct the courſe of the 
war as he pleaſed; fo that, by the influence of his own perſon, he drew 
after him a great number of perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, and the 
expences were multiplied without end. By which, with the invention 
of freſh taxes and impolitions, and the creation of new magiſtrates and 
offices, the people in general were grievoully burdened and oppreſſed: 
the King ſtill continuing firm to his own opinion, that the more they 
felt the miſeries and oppreſſions of the war, the ſooner they would all 
concur to petition for a peace; which would make the authors of thoſe 
diſcords become odions and deteſtable, and cauſe the practices of the 
League, once fo much favoured and abetted, to be looked upon with 
abhorrence and abomination by all men. And as the proſecution of theſe 
fine-ſpun detigns, ſerved likewiſe to gratify his natural propenſity to pro- 
fuſion and magnificence, it was not poſſible, by any fort of means, to 
difſuade him from the reſolution that he had taken. 

But whilſt the King and the courtiers were altogether intent in making 
theſe preparations, a moſt powerful army was going to be raiſed in Ger- 
ma y, in favour of the Hugonats. For the King of Navarre, having long 
foreſeen that the King would foon be reduced to come to an agreement 
with the League, to his prejudice, and having learnt, by former expe- 
rence, that all the hopes of his party conſiſted in the aid which the Pro- 

teſtant 
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teſtant Princes of Germany uſed to lend the Hugonots, had ſent the Sieur 1586. 


De Pardillian (a man of great addreſs, and, by frequent journies thither, 
well acquainted with their ſeveral cuſtoms and diſpoſitions) with a com- 
miſſion to treat particularly with every Prince and every free ſtate; to 
repreſent to them the danger their common religion was in; to expatiate 
upon the hatred of the Lords of Guie to the Proteſtant party, and to 
exhort them to continue their aſſiſtance to the Hugonois, againit the per- 
ſecutions of their enemies. Which negociation being prudently ma- 
naged by Pard:!:an, had not only engaged the affections of thoſe Princes 
in favour of the Hugenots, but very much raiſed the King of Navarre's 
hopes, who having taken theſe previous meaſures at the beginning of 
the war, aiterwards fent the Sieur De Clervant into Germany, to bring 
the fruits of that ſeed to maturity, which had been before fo opportunely 
town by Pardillian. And that both the Princes and people of thoſe 
parts (who are very great honourers of that religion which they hold to 
be the true one, and of a flexible diſpoſition, and eaſy to be prevailed upon 
by entreaties and the force of reaſon) might be the more eafily moved to 
conſent to it, Taxodire Beza, one of the moſt eloquent preachers amongtt 
the Hugouots, went, for the fame purpoſe, from Geneva into Germany and 
the Sto cantons, where, by bis preaching and authority, he excited 
every one of the Proteſtant ſtates to embark in this enterpriſe, in favour 
of thoſe that were of the ſame religion, or one that differed very little 
from it. The Queen of England likewiſe entered heartily into it, and 
abetted them with all her might. For ſhe kept Mary Queen of Scotland 
in priſon, who was couſin to the Lords of Guiſe, and obſtinately attached 
to their faction, being defirous to have the League and the houſe of Lo; 
rain utterly ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt fo thoroughly employed at home, that 
the might be at full liberty to diſpoſe of that Princeſs, and to rule the 
affairs of England and Scotland as the thought proper. Upon which ac- 
counts, the not only aſſiſted the King of Navarre with her authority, 
which was very great in Germany, but had alſo remitied a large fam of 
money, to be employed in raiſing ſoldiers there. To the negociation vt 
Cl-rvant, the exhortations of Beza, and the money of Egli, the 
Duke of Bowillon alſo added his aſſiſtance, who was in poſt-flun of Se- 
dan, a very ſtrong place, and other towns and caſtles upon the confine; 
of Germany and France that were of the Fgonet religion, and being of 
the King of Navarze's party, was a very proper perſon to expedite and 
promote the raiting of the German forces. For the Palatine of the Riu, 
the Dake of Wittenberg, the Proteſtant cantons of the Swy/s, and the 
King of Denmark, all concurring with him; and the Count De Mont - 
b-liart (whoſe ſtates lay upon the confines of Burgundy) exciting him- 
{elf in the affair above all the reſt, there began to be railed the moſt 

powerful 
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1586. powerſul army that had ever me ov: , Germany, to the ſuccour of 
— Hugenots. But as theſe Lic wer enſible the King of France had 

given them no offence at all, nor any aſon to enter his kingdom in u 
hoſtile manner, they reſolvcd, beſore the march of the army, which 
was not to be till the next ſpring, to fen4 a numerous and ſplendid em- 
bafly this year to the court ot France, to complain, in the names of 
them all, of the breach of the Peace, and the violation of the faith that 
had been given to the Henondts, viith whom t! de were intereſted and 
united in point of religien; and to demand ot tac King a cefiation cf 
arms, and a confirmation of thoſe edits, that had been granted at ſevera! 
times to his ſubjects, for the liberty of conſcience. So that if 3 Ning 
complied with their demands, the Higunats would be relieved vi out 
having recourſe to arms ; and if he did not, they thould have a fair pre- 
tence Tor the war, and might reaſonably take un cc n to rattle th forces 
that they intended. 

This reſolution of the Germans very much perplexed the King 91 
France, who was not only ditpleaicd that others thould preſume to con- 
cern themſelves in the affairs of his kingdom, but aifo terrified with the 
apprehenſion of foreign armics, which ways uſed to rate dangerous 
commotions, depopulate his kingdom, ruia his fub;exs, throw all things, 
both human and divine, into diſorder and contuiion, and bring the cron 
into extreme danger. But as he was a Prince that truſted much to !:: 
own policy, and was always fanguine, though citen diſappointed in bis 
hopes of ſucceſs, from ichemes that were, as he thought, very acep laid 
and refined, he began to think with himſelf, that he m ighit draw iome 
good from this evil, and make uſe of the German army to bring his 
own deſigns to a fpeedy and happy concluſion. For, ſeeing the King of 
Nevarre was ſo weakened, that, though he ſtill made a brave reſiſtance, 
he was yet reduced to the Jatt extremity ; and he himſelf growing every 
day more and more out of hopes of having any iffue, as he judged him- 
ielf unable to get children, rom a continu al and incurable go en. 
and infinite other proois, he thought it the beft way to endeavour, by 
all means to unite himiclt ſtrictly and ſincerely wit the King of Na- 
varre, as the lawiul ſucceſſor to the crown, to place him near his own 
2 at court, to admit him into a ſhare of the adminiſtration, and by 

means, to employ that foreign army for the utter ſuppreſtion and, ex- 
tirpation of the Guzſes, and the faction of the League; waich being un- 
expectedly attacked, both by his own forces and thoſe of the German 
Princes, would not be able to make any reſiſtance, but muſt be ry 
dithpated and extinguithed. 

Amongſt others of leſs conſequence, there were two things which 
ſeemed principally to obſtruct this deſign: one was, the King of Nie 
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varre's religion, as he was reſolved, for the quiet of his own conſcience, 1386. 


and to prevent the ſcandal that ſuch a ſtep muſt neceſſarily occaſion, not 
to reconcile himſelf to him, except he would firſt return into the boſom 
of the church. The other was, the behaviour of his ſiſter Queen Mar- 
garet, wife to the King of Navarre, who, having given hertelf whol] 
up to a diſſolute and licentious manner of living, had fled from her hut- 
band for fear of his reſentment. But being apprehended, by his order, 
and by a commiſſion from the King her brother, ſhe was ſent, as a pri- 
ſoner, to the caſtle of Carlat in Auvergne, and from thence, a while atter, 
removed to hn in the fame province, under the cuſtody of the Marquis 
De Cauillac, who, as it was reported, falling in love with his priſoner, 
had ſet her at liberty. But as ſhe led a life of pleaſure, and ſtill followed 
the ſame courſes, at a ſeat of her own in Auvergne, it was a very great 
obſtacle to any reconciliation betwixt her huſband and her brother. To 
overcome theſe important difficulties, he communicated his deſign to the 
Queen Mother, who had been long uted to give a finiſhing hand to af- 
fairs of the higheſt conſequence, and to find means to remove the greateſt 
ditficulties. After ſome conſultation, they at laſt agreed, that there was 
no longer any reſpect due to Queen Margaret; and that as ſhe had ren- 
dered herſelf unworthy of being acknowledged by them, either as a 

ſiſter or a daughter, they would have her divorced (eſpecially as the diſ- 
penſation, obtained from the Pope at the time of her marriage, was de- 
fective, and furniſhed them with a ſufficient handle to break it) and 
afterwards to give Chriſtina, daughter to the Duke of Lerrain, by Claudia 
the King's ſiſter, in marriage to the King of Navarre : which Lady had 
been brought up like a daughter by the Queen Mother, and was of a 
moſt engaging behaviour, and now marriageable. As to the King of 
Navarre's religion, they reſolved to uſe all their endeavours to ſoften 
him, and prevail upon him to turn Catholick, by repreſenting the great 
advantage that would accrue to him from it, and the importance of ſe- 
curing to himſelf the ſucceſſion to the crown, which was now brought 
in queſtion ; and by offering him all other ſuch ſecurity and ſatisfaction 
as ſhould be thought moſt likely to gain him over, and attach him firmly 
to their intereſts. But as there was no other perſon whom he could 
truſt, or that he thought able to conduct fo arduous and important a ne- 
gociation, the King intreated the Queen his mother, that ſhe would ſub- 
mit to the trouble of going into Poictou and Xaintoigne, to confer with 
the King of Navarre, and employ her good offices upon that occaſion, 
as the ever had done upon all others, to re-eſtabliſh the peace and tran- 
quillity of the kingdom. 


The Queen, though now far advanced in years, and grievouſſy af- 


flicted with the gout, willingly undertook the affair: and the Abbe Gia- 
| 4 vanni 
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1586, vanni Baptiſia Guadagni was immediately diſpatched to the Marſhal De 
iron, to order a ceſſation of arms on that fide, and to appoint a meet- 


ing betwixt the Queen and the King of Navarre. Upon which, the 
Marſhal, following the bent of his old inclinations, and being near the 
King of Navarre, at the fiege which he had newly laid to Moron, in- 
ſtantly put the King's commands in execution, and it was agreed betwixt 
them, that Maran ſhould be a neutral place, and open to both parties : 
that the Governor ſhould be appointed by the King of Navarre : that 
the garriſon ſhould protect the Ca-ſolicis as well as the Hugencts : that 
the Marſhal ſhould retire with his forces beyond the river Charante; and 
that the King of Navarre, after he had taken care of Rochelle, ſhould go 
to meet the Queen Mother in Pa:&. 

The Lords of Guiſe, and all thoſe that were zealous for the League, 
were greatly alarmed at this treaty : fo that, on one hand, the Pope's 
Nuncio made heavy remonſtrances againſt it to the King himſelf : and 
on the other, the Duke of GuzJe, who was at his government in Cham- 

ne, cauſed his agents to complain of it to the Queen Mother ; and 
the people of Paris began to murmur, and faid publickly, that the cauſe 
of religion was betrayed, that the Hugonots were openly protected, that 
the courſe of the war was interrupted, at a time when it was likely to 
have been ſoon and happily ended; that the King now plainly ſhewed 
that he was alienated from the Catholick party, and endeavoured by all 
means to cheriſh and ſupport hereſy. For though the King's intentions 
were yet kept ſecret, the very name of peace had raiſed jealouſies and 
apprehenſions in the Duke of Guiſe, who was exceedingly quick-fighted, 
and given the common people occaſion to talk variouſly of it. The King, 
however, anſwered the Nuncio, in terms full of reſentment, «© That the 
« backwardneſs which the Clergy ſhewed, in contributing their ſhare 
« toward the vaſt expences of the war, and the difficulty that his Holi- 
« neſs had made, in giving him leave to alienate a hundred thouſand 
© crowns per annum of the church revenues, had obliged him to turn 
« his thoughts to peace; and that he conceived he did nothing that his 
« conſcience could reproach him with, or contrary to the duty of 2 
« Chriſtian Prince, whilſt he endeavoured to reſtore tranquillity to his 
« ſubjects, who were already almoſt undone by the calamities of war: 
« that it was a fine thing indeed, to ſtand at a diſtance, and pretend to 
« regulate the governments of others by meſſages and letters: but that 
« a tender and affectionate father ought to enquire more narrowly into 
e the ſtate of his family, and have a greater regard for its evident wel- 
« fare, than to confide implicitly in the reports and miſrepreſentations c 
e ſtrangers.” To this the Nuncio replied, © That the true method to 
« re-eſtabliſh. peace in his dominions, was to pluck up herciy by the: 

I very 
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e very roots: that the ſalvation of his ſoul was to be preferred to all tem- 1 556. 
e poral conſiderations; that the ultimate end and defign of a war with 


« the Hugenots, was to reſtore tranquillity in his kingdom, which, on 
tt account of the weakneſs of the excommunicated Princes, could be no 
« very difficult matter to effect, if he would perſevere in it: that the 
«« Prelates of France Lad never yet refuſed to bear a proportionable ſhare 
« of the expence, nor would they for the time to come: and finally, 
e that he had great reaſon to hope the court of Rome would grant the 
“licence which his Majeſty had requeſted.” Upon which the King 
began to grow ſomething cooler, and repreſented to him the imminent 
danger and terrible conſequences of fuch an inundation of foreigners, as 
was going to be poured into the kingdom : to prevent which, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to diſſemble in many reſpects ; but that he defired him 
to aſſure his Holineſs, he would never conſent to any terms that ſhould 
prejudice the Catholick religion, - or the honour and welfare of the holy 
church. 

The ſame things, in ſubſtance, were repreſented to the Duke of Guiſe 
by the Queen Mother: but he more particularly was deſired to conſider, 
that as this was done only with a deſign to delay and prevent the coming 
of the Germans, it would certainly redound to the ſervice of the League 
in general, and to his own private advantage ; for, as his eſtates were fitu- 
ated upon the confines of the Kingdom, and on that fide by which they 

ropoſed to enter it, they would be more expoſed than any others to the 
vock of their incurſions : that he very well knew the weakneſs of the 
King's forces, his want of money, and, on the contrary, the great 
ſtrength of the army which was raiſing in Germany; and therefore it 


would be highly imprudent in him to diſturb or interrupt the courſe of 


ſuch meaſures as they were then purſuing, in which they had employed 
their utmoſt addreſs, and which all ultimately tended to the fame end. 
They found themſelves obliged, likewiſe, to inſtil the ſame things, by 
means of their emiſſaries, into the people of Paris, who already began 
to grow very tumultuous and ungovernable: and it was neceſſary to 
affirm them in fo folemn a manner, in order to gain credit to them, 
that when thoſe that favoured the Hugcrots (who were many in ſecret) 
had heard theſe things repeated in many difterent places, and had car- 
ried them to the King of Navarre, he began to grow exceedingly miſ- 


truſtful and ſuſpicious, to the great prejudice of the treaty undertaken by 
the Queen Mother; who being gone to Chenancmaumn (a delightful feat, 
formerly built by Madam Valentine, and at that time in the Queen's poſ- 
{:ffion) waited there till the return of the Abbe Guudugni and the Sieur 
De Rambouillet, who were gone to the King of Naverre, to fix upon a 
Place for an interview betwixt her and that Prince. About which there 
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aroſe ſo many difficulties, from the vehement ſuſpicions he had conceived 
they were endeavouring to circumvent him, that he refuſed to go 
yr 17d png» aces which were held by his party, and without being 
attended by fir forces as were neceſſary for the guard and ſecurity of his 
own perſon. On the other hand, it was both very unfit and very unſafe 
for the Queen to put herſelf into the power of the Hugonots : and the 
affair was of ſuch a nature, that it could not be treated or reſolved upon 
in a few hours, or in the field. But there came ſo many letters and 
meſſages from the King, _ he was fo ſollicitous to have the interview 
brought about, that, though the King of Navarre, now very much ani- 
mated by the near approach of 8 Ambaſſadors, and the hope of 
foreign aſſiſtance, was in a manner indifferent about meeting the Queen, 
or did not care to do it, except both his perſon and reputation could be 
perfectly ſecure, and for thoſe reaſons would not conſent to come out of 
the confines of the country poſſeſſed by his party; yet ſhe at laſt reſolved 
to comply with him, and to go into the furtheſt parts of Paicieu, border- 
upon Xaint9gne. And having ordered the Marſhal De Biron to draw 
of his army, ſhe agreed to come as far as S?. Bris, a place very near the 
King of wee; garriſons, and encompaſied with the forces of the 
Hugonots. 

In the mean while the King, in order to give time for this meeting, 
and to deter the audience of the German Ambaſſadors till he krew the 
iflue of the treaty, ſet out upon his journey towards Lions, as he had 
determined, leaving orders, that the Ambaſſadors ſhould be received and 
entertained with great honour and reſpect till his return to Paris. 

Upon the King's departure, the Dukes of Ejpernom and Toyeuſe like- 
wile began to move at the ſame time with their forces, but they marched 
dittcic nt W. Y ) and vv ith Gifle rent intentions: for the Duke of Efperncn, 
being near intoicited im the accompliſhment of the King's deſigns, 
jealGus oz the League, an enciny to the Gwfes, and inclined to favour 
and fuppurt the King of Naverre, proceeded i in ſuch a manner in Pro- 
TOC, as thew QA that he only detired to reunite it, and reduce it who!ly 


to obedience, but * ithcr to 8 che detigns of the League, nor to per- 
ſecure the ae tlie Iiganats. But che Duke of Foyeuſs, erated with 
fanguing hope, and bares ON ab y the emulation of Eſpernan, had aimott. 
KUrgut the MCL, of the King, who was the only author of his fudden 

EAT s WY WVALEEMENT ; and being allied to the houſe of Lorrein by 
iu S Marriage Vit 11 tin C Kin 80 i Tak e Fong he began 1 nn {ome meaſure to 


ſecond the detions of the Gries , and out of an eag;:r defire of glory, was 
Inpatient tc act with vicour « ainſt the Hygoncts. For which reatons, 
atter he had 1ctr the bath ; in Eeurhonuncis, where he had ſtaid a few days 
on account of {ume 1NGLpUL.uun that he laboured under, he obliged the 
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inveſted with ſome forces drawn together in Languedoc, took Moalaiſes 

ſtorm, together with La Pierre, Marveges, and Safcagnac, places 97 2 
portance in that province. Aſter which he penctrated further into Lan- 
gucilac, and being of a vain and oſtentatious diſpoſition, he was deſirous 
of gratifving his pride, by making a full diſplay of his power and good 
fortune before the face of his own father. For which purpoſe he re- 
viewed his whole army within fight of the city of Tholeuſe, in which his 
father commanded as the King's Lieutenant, and where he himfelf had 
been brought up when he was a child. But the Duke of Ejpernon, with 
a larger army, and his forces in better order, accompanied by the Sieur 
De te Valette his brother, who was appointed his Lieutenant in Provence, 
entered that country, to oblige the Parliament to acknowledge him as 
Governor of it, juſt at the very time when L's Diguieres, who came thi- 
ther out of Dauphine, had routed Monficur De Vins, the chief adherent 
of the League in thoſe parts, with a very great ſlaughter, and had re- 
duced the affairs of the Catholicks to a low condition there. This con- 
juncture was not unfavourable to Eſpernon. For the followers of the 
League had already begun to enter into conſultations, how to exclude 
him from that government, and Monfieur De Vins had laboured to pre- 
vail upon fome places to refuſe him admiſſion. But as he arrived at a 
time when they were not yet recovered from the terror occaſioned by the 


late defeat, though Les Diguieres was obliged to retire again into Dau]. 


pine, yet Vins had neither ſtrength nor opportunity to make any open 
oppoſition to him. So that the Duke, having taken Seine, commonly 
called La grand Tur, and many other places of leſs note, in a few weeks 
reduced the whole province to ſubmit to his government, where he left 
his brother with the command ot the army, and returned with great 
haſte to court, from whence, the intereſt that he had in governing the 
King, and preſiding in his councils, would not admit him to be long 
abſent. | * 

In this interval the German Ambaſſadors arrived at Paris, amongſt 
whom, beſides ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, were the Counts of 
Mentbeliort and Tſembourg, two Noblemen in very great eſteem, on ac- 
count of their power and high extraction, and who warmly promoted 
the raifing of the Germen forces. And though they were entertained at 
the King's expence, and treated with all poſſible reſpect, yet they ſeemed 
ill fatisfied at his being ſo far off, and with the delays that were made 
uſe of to prevent their treating with him, imputing that to French pride, 
which in reality was occaſioned by motives of a more private nature. So 
that the two Counts, thinking it would be a diſparagement to them to 
wait any longer for him there, returned home, full of ſecret NE, 

an 
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1586. and of conſequence much more inclined to favour the Hugenots than ever, 


leaving the management of the affair to the other Ambatladors. The 
King having received the news of their departure, by ſeveral couriers dis- 
patched one after another, and the diſcontent which the others openly 
ſhewed, proceeded towards Paris by ſhort journies, ſtill expecting to 
hear that the Queen Mother had overcome all difficulties, and at laſt 
agreed with the King of Navarre. But all pretences for delay being now 
exhauſted, and the affair of the interview proceeding but very ſlowly, he 
was neceſſitated to ſtay at S?. Germains, and give audience to the Am- 
haſſadors, as he did, with a countenance fo full of perplexity and irre- 
ſolution, that it plainly ſhewed how much he was inwardly agitated 
and diſturbed ; though he toon put on another face, and appeared more 
reſolute and determined. For the Ambaſſador from Prince Cami, has - 
ing ſpoken in the name of all the reſt, and in ſuch unguarded terms, a,; 
ſeemed not only full of tacit menaces, but open contempt, his Rlajeſtu, 
who was a Prince of exquiſite ſenſibility, was fo outrageouſly provoked 
at their inſolent manner of treating him, that, contrary to his uſual cu- 
{tom and firſt deſign, he anſwered the Ambaſſadors himſelf, with ſo 
much ſharpneſs and reſentment, that they were not a little confounded at 
that time, and the next day diſmiſſed, without any other audience or far- 

ther ceremony, to their great diſſatisfaction. 
The ſubſtance of the Ambaſſador's diſcourſe conſiſted chiefly of a long 
complaint, That the King, to gratiſy the unjuſt deſire and perverſe 
ambition of the Pope, and of certain Princes and communities of his 
kingdom, had broken his word with thoſe that profeſſed the reformed 
religion, and taken away that liberty of conſcience which he had for- 
merly granted and eſtabliſhed by ſo many decrees : that therefore the 
Princes of Germeny, who were intereſted and united in the fame religion, 
intreated him to put an end to the diſtractions of war, and to grant both 
temporal and ſpiritual peace to his ſubjects, by which he would eſcape 
the wrath of God, juſtly due to all fuch as break their word, and would 
allo induce them to keep up their ancient friendſhip with the crown of 
France: notwithſtanding which, they were ſtrictly obliged to provide for 
the ſafety of thoſe, who (without any fault of their own) were fo op- 
preſſed, that they were forced to implore the aid of thoſe Princes that 
agreed with them in the confeſſion of the tame faith.” To which the 
King made anſwer in ſhort, © That, as he had been called and choſen 
* by God to the juſt poſſefſion of his croven, he had alſo authority, in- 
dependent upon any one, to eſtablith laws, publiſh decrees, grant to- 
*© lerations, and make ſuitable proviſions, according to the quality of the 
* times and the occaſions of his ſubjects, and therefore might alſo revoke, 
« change, alter, and retract them at his pleaſure, as it ſeemed beſt to his 
« Divine 
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Divine wiſdom to inſpire him. Wherefore he gave the lie to any 


Jlt 
1586. 


perſon whatſoever, that accuſed him of breaking his word, if for the 


intereſt of his ſubjects and the good of his kingdom, he had revoked a 
* liberty, which had been granted conditionally, and but for a time; and 
that as he had hitherto reigned freely, fo he would do for the future, 
* wondering, that any one ſhould preſume to interpoſe or concern them- 
ſelves about his perional authority, and the government of his people. 
That this was his laſt reſolution, and there was no occation for them 
to ſtay any longer in expectation of hearing further from him.” After 
which, the Ambaſſadors, deſiring to have that aniwer in writing, he 
angrily refuſed it, and having given orders that they ſhould be conduct- 
ed to lodge at Poiſſy, he went the next day, wiuch was the gth of Seprem- 
ber, to the city of Parts. 

At his arrival there, notwithſtanding the reſolute anſwer that he had 
given tothe Proteſtant Princes, which was already every where publiſhed, 
and notwithſtanding the war againſt the Hagans, now carried on in fo 
many parts, he found the common people more than ever incenled againſt 
his perſon and proceedings, which were publickly inveighed againſt in 
the pulpits, and privately flandered in ſecret meetings. For as it was 
already ſpread abroad by the preachers and heads of the League, and 
rivetted in the minds of the Pariſiaus, that his Majeſty favoured the King 


of Navarre and the Hugonot party, and endeavoured, in a clandeſtine 


manner, at the ſollicitation of his minions, to introduce him to the ſucceſ- 


ſion of the crown, and to eſtabliſh them in the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion: the hatred conceived upon this occaſion was afterwards much in- 
creaied by the number of taxes, and other grievances, and by the honours 
and emoluments that were continually heaped upon the Duke of Eſpernon 
and the other favourites, who were not only highly ſuſpected, but exceed- 
ingly hated by far the greater part of the citizens. So that, beſides the 
inſtigations of the Duke of Guiſe, who kept the Sicur De Meneville con- 
ſlantly in Paris for that purpoſe, the principal citizens being ſufficiently 
enflamed of themſclves againſt the perſon and actions of the King, had 
entered into a conſpiracy in favour of the League, and formed a council 
of ſuch as were moſt intereſted, conſiſting of ſixteen perſons, according 
to the number of wards, or quarters of the city, as they call them, who 
were to have the management and direction of that affair, and to model 
the common people. La Chapelle Martel, fobn le Clerc, the Sicur De 
Buffy, Preſident Nully, and Charles Hattemau, were the heads and prin- 
Cipals of this council from the beginning; and all the trades, or companzes, 
were engaged in it by means of certain of their members choſen by theſe 
men, one out of every company, who being admitted into the council, 


made their reports, and received their ſeveral inſtructions how to act, in 
whatſoever 
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-—— the city, but the ſervice of the League, and to 
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by the tern, not only for the defence of 
e the deſigns of the 
King and his favourites. The firſt meetings of this council were in the 
the college of Fortet, commonly called, The cradle of the League; but they 
afterwards aſſembled in the convent of the Daminicans or Jucabines: and 
at laſt, for fear of being ſuſpected and diſcovered, did not meet any 
more together in any certain determinate place, but ſometimes at one 
private houſe, and ſometimes at another, with the utmoſt ſecreſy. 

All theſe things, however, were made known to the King by Nic 
Poulain, who, as we have faid before, being moved either by the hope 
of a reward, or by remorſe of conſcience, acquainted the King with every 

rticular, by means of Monſicur D'O, and the High Chancellor. Tor as 

he was a chief inſtrument in the union of the Pariſiams, he knew the moi 
ſecret deſigns that were contrived in thoſe meetings. In the mean time 
thoſe of the League, who did not yet know that their cabals were diſcovered, 
being encouraged and buoyed up by the promiſes of the Duke of Gus, 
and Don Bernardino Mendozzo, the Spanijh Ambaſſador at Paris, had in 
a manner ſecured the whole city, and not only ſecretly enliſted numbers 
that were fit to bear arms, and made ample proviſions to accoutre them, 
but had alſo entered into a correſpondence with ſeveral other principal 
cities of the kingdom, in order to make them revolt, and join with them 
in the ſame conſpiracy, in which cuſtom and long practices had ſo 
thoroughly confirmed them, that they now began to think of ſeizing upon 
ſtrong towns and fortreſſes, and carried their audaciouſneſs fo far as even 
to conſpire againſt the King's own perſon, that they might afterwards be 
able to order the affairs of the kingdom at their own pleature, and as the 
League ſhould think fit. 

It happened one day, when this council was held in the Jus college, 
that a propoſal was made by the confederates, at the inſtance of the 
Spanſh Ambaſſador, to ſurpriſe Beulogne, a fortreſs in Picardy, upon the 
coaſt of the Eng/i/h channel, then under the government of the Duke of 
Eſpernon, and held in his name by the Sieur De Berne, in quality of 
Lieutenant Governor. Thoſe that propoſed this undertaking, repreſented, 
that his Catholick Majeſty was going to ſend out a very powerful fleet to 
invade England, and had conſented, that his forces ſhould firſt land in 
France for the ſervice of the League, in caſe they could be provided 
with a large, convenient, and well fortified harbour, where they might 
enter with ſecurity ; that there was no place more proper than Boulogne, 
which was one of the ports that lies neareſt to Paris, right over againſt 
England, and very commodioully fituated to receive ſupplies from Flanders, 
where the Duke of Parma was raiſing a very great army to join the forces 
of the fleet. They ſhewed, that the enterpriſe was not difficult; for as 

the 
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the Provoſt Vetus, who was a faithful adherent ot the League, uſed 
three months to take a circuit, and viſit thoſe 
men, he might ſurpriſe one of the of the town at his entry, and 
maintain it, till he could be ſupported by the Duke of Aumale, with his 
provincial forces: at whoſe arrival, the few ſoldiers that were there in 
garriſon would ſoon be cut off, and they might eaſily make themſelves 
maſters of the place: which, being of conſequence, was alſo much 
coveted by the Duke of Aumale himſelf, who had never been able to get 
the government of P:cardy abſolutely into his hands, and was continually 
endeavouring, by all ways and means, even the boldeſt and moſt deſperate, 
to obtain it. This attempt upon Boulogne ſeemed of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the confederates, who were in hopes, that all the Sparſe forces 
would ſuddenly and unexpectedly be employed in-favour of their deſigns. 
Nor was it leſs favourable to the ends of the Ambaſſador Mendozza, who 
conſidered the great advantage which the fleet would receive by being in 
poſſeſſion of fo ſtrong a place, and fo large and commodious an harbour, 
as well in proſecution of the deſcent upon England, as if it ſhould be em- 
ployed in the affairs of France. So that, as it anſwered both theſe 

it was unanimouſly agreed in the council, that it ſhould be attempted. In 
conſequence of which, after they had acquainted the Provoſt with their 
deſign, who molt readily en into it, notice and inſtructions 
were ſent to the Duke of Aumale, who, on account of his firm attachment 
to the League, and his defire to make himſelf abſolute Governor of Pi- 
cardy, prepared for the execution of it with equal alacrity : But the 
Lieutenant Poulain took no lets care to acquaint the King with the parti- 
culars of the whole affair, by means of the High Chancellor. So that 
Monfieur De Berne, having had ſufficient notice to himſelf, art- 
fully contrived to receive the Provoſt in ſuch a manner, in the of 
the gate, betwixt the draw-bridge and the port-cullis, that he was 
priſoner, with the greater part of his men: and the Duke of Aumale, 
who appeared ſoon after under the walls, was obliged to retire, by a hot fire 
from the artillery. 

Yet, notwithitanding the miſcarriage of this undertaking, the confederates 
did not at all ſuſpect that the King was informed of their ſecret conſulta- 
tions, but imputing the unſucceſsful event of it to ill fortunc, and the 
_ uſual vigilance of the Sieur De Berne, they perſiſted in their conſpiracy 
with ſo much reſolution, that they now began to conſult of taking the 
King himſelf, as he returned with a ſlender guard, according to his cuſtom, 
from Bots de Vincennes, whither he ſometimes retired to the exerciſe of 
his devotions, or, as his enemies ſaid, to the practice of his debauches. 
This was to be done at his entrance into Sr. Anthony's gate, the fartheſt 
part of all the city from the Lowure, about which the court, and all the 


Uun reſt 


313 
parts, with a guard of fifty —* 
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1586. reſt of his guards, were lodged. But they themſelves had not courage 


enough to put this in execution, as none of the chiefs, or confederate 
Princes were there: and the King having intelligence of it, as uſual, 
began to take better care of himielf, ard never went thro gh the city, 
nor to any of the adjacent place, without being attended by the Captains 
of his guards, v with a conſiderable number of gentlemen that he moſt 
confided in, not ſuffering his body guard of five and foity, particularly 
appointed for that ſervice, to ſtir far from his perſon. 
In the mean time, as he was perfectly acquainted with all theſe me- 
chinations, he often determined to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the author: 
and at the fame time to take revenge for the contempt whici the preachers 
exprefied of his perſon in their put: rick harangues, and the 2 aces 
of theſe ringleaders of the peopie, wizo had excited the moſt loyal an im- 
portant city in his en to rebel againſt him. But many conititerr- 
tions diſluaded him from this reſolution: eipecially the treatv that was on 
foot with the King of Navarre, the event oi which he vras very deiirons to 
fee, beſore he embroiled himſelf any further with the League: the ncor 
approach of the foreign army; to oppoſe the incurfions of which, if he 
did not come to an agreement with the King of Nevorre, he muſt be 
neceſſitated to employ the ſorces of the League, and to kcep united wich 
the Lords of the Houſe of Lorrain, inſtead of unſeaſonably procecding to 
an open war with them, by chaſtiſing the Pariſſans; eſpecially as "tho 
number of people was ſo great in that « city alone, that it would require 
long preparations to reduce them, not to mention the abſence of the 
Queen Mother, without whoſe advice he never took any reſolution in 
things of ſo great conſequence, and ſuch as concerneed the very being of 
the ſtate. Theſe motives , weighty indeed of themſelves, conſideripg the 
naleafonablenets of the time, were not a little ſtrengthened by the per- 
ſuaſions of Monſieur De Villegiuer, Governor of Paris who either out of 
a natural propenſity, which men have to excuſe and defend thoſe that are 
under their command]; or out of a real belief that they did not immedi- 
ately conipire againſt the King, but only againſt the Duke of E/pernsz, 
and for the geod of the Catholick party; or elſe out of picque that, though 
he was Governor, others ſhould pretend to know more of the ſecret affairs 
of that people than he did himfelf, and in a manner tax him with negligence, 
took great pains to diſcredit theſe informations, and to make the King g eaſy, 
by afturing him, that the people were not at all diſaffected to his perſon, 
nor engaged in any plot or conſpiracy againſt him; and endeavoured to N 
prevail upon him, by various arguments, "to diſſemble his reſentment, and 0 
bear with ſome indiſcretions in Bis ſubjects, who were jealous of their re- 
ligion. In which opinion the Secretary — * concurred; being 
deter- 
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determined, by all poſſible means, to prevent the further greatneſs and 159 
advancement of the Duke of Eſpernsn. e 

But the King, by diſſembling his knowledge of this conſpiracy, increa- 
ſed the boldneſs and ep of the conſpi: rators to fuch a degree, that 
at the return of the Duke of Mayenne to Poris (who, ſeeing his army de- 
ſtroyed by ſickneſs and Kaigue! in Ciyenne, and not having been able to 
obtain either a freſh reinforcement of foldiers, or ſupplies oi money, was 
come back to court after the taking of CHaſtillan) the heads of the Parif: ans 
toon agreed to apply to him, in hopes of bringing their deſigns to bear, 
under the conduct and protection of his authority. For this purpote, 
Prec:/t, C urate of Sg. Severzne's, the Preacher Yzncejire, the Sieurs Hotte- 
man, Buſy, La Chapelle Martel, and the Preſident Buſſy, went ſecretly in 
the night to him, and acquainted him with the ſtrength of their forces, the 
union of the citizens, the quantity of arms that they had in readineis, and 
their intention not only to reduce the city into the power of the League, 
but alſo to ſeize upon the King's perſon, and put his minions to death. 
who had wickedly counſelled him to favour the Hugencfs. 

The Duke of AMayenne was of a tem per very different from his brothers, 
and for that reafon had not before this time been fully informed of thete 
ſecret practices, that were carrying on by the Duke of Guije and the Cardi- 
dal; and as he was naturally averle to tuch rath and precipitate meatures, 
he ſtood a while in ſuſpence, and defired they would give him leave to 
contider of it till the night following. At which time, when the {ame 
deputies of the union came to him again, to know his final reſolution, 
he deſired them to give him a more particular account of their defigns, 
of their ſtrength, and of the reſources to which they chiefly truſted, as he 
did not care to embark in any undertaking of that nature which was not 
fare to ſucceed. This the deputies immediately complied with, and in- 
formed him, that, in the firſt place, they intended to make themſelves 
rafters of all the principal places in the city, and had laid their defign in 
this manner: That, to get poſſeſſion of the Baſtile, they would go in the 
night to the houſe of the Chevalier Du Guet, (as they call the Captain of 
the ordinary night- watch in Paris) who lived in St. Catherine's, a very 
remote place, and cauſe him to be told by one of the archers that uſually 
waited upon him, and was privy to the plot, that the King's ſervice im- 
medi intel required his attendance; upon which, as he opened the door 
ti come out, a hundred armed men ſhould enter, and not only ſecure 

f his Perlon, but oblige him to open the gate of the Bo/tile : that at the ſama 
t me, tome of the lericants and officers of juſtice, with whom they were 
in conſederacy, ſhould cauſe the * Cha/tcl:t to be opened, under a pre- 


* A court of juſtice in Paris, where there is alſo a priſon, 
Uuu 2 tence 
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thither, as they often uſed to do; upon 


— -— which a body of armed men ſhould ruſh in, and make themſelves 


maſters of it. That the gate of the arſenal, where there was no guard kept, 
was to be opened by the two founders of ordnance who lived there, and, 
being privy to their defigns, had promiſed to let them in whenever 
they pleaſed. When this was done, they would go immediately to tlie 
houſes of the High Chancellor, of the Firſt Prefident of the Parliament, 
of La Guefte the Attorney General, and the reſt of the King's Counſellore, 
who being ſurpriſed in their beds, might eafily be cut to pieces, and 
without any refiſtance. After this, they would barricado all the ftreets 
with barrels full of earth and dirt, and with chains, bars, and fuch 
things, fo that no-body thould be able to traverſe the city, or gather the 
ſoldiers together, as the people of every ward would ſtand upon their de- 
fence ; whilſt eight thouſand choſen men, under the command of ſome ex- 
jenced leader, or of the Duke of Mayenne himſelf, if he pleaſed, ſhould 
the Lowure, where there were none but the ordinary guards, and 
the retinue of the courtiers ; ſo that it would be eaſy to enter it by force; 
or to oblige thoſe that were there to ſurrender by tamine, as there was 
but a very ſmall quantity of proviſions in it: which being done, all the 
King's minions and other Counſellors ſhould be cut to pieces, and the 
King himſelf put into a monaſtery, till the Princes of the League had ſettled 
the form of government for the future; in conſequence of which the 
Duke of Mayenne ſhould immediately march with treth forces into Guyerne, 
and his Catholick Majeſty would fend a powerful army over the Pyrenees, 
to ſuppreſs the King of Navarre and all the Hugonct party. 

At theſe propoſals the Duke of Mayenne, who was a cool, eircumſpect 
man, was in much greater ſuſpence than before, both on account of the 
enormity of the fact, and becauſe he thought it very hazardous to build 
upon no better foundation than the favour of the multitude, which for the 
moſt part is very deceitful and precarious. He therefore adviſed the depu- 
ties to conſider more maturely of the orderiy diſpoſition of the enterprize, 
and told them, he would think furt ier of it himſelf, and provide com- 
manders, and other means neceſſe: y for the execution, if he ſhould re- 
folve to be concerned in it. And it is cer:a.n, whether it proceeded from 
doubt and irreſolution, or that he might have more leiſure to digeſt an 
affair of fo great conſequence, he pretended to be inditpoſed, and neither 
ſtirred abroad, nor admitted any or... to vitit him. 

In the mean time Poulain, who was privy to all theſe proceedings, did 
not fail to go early the next mornin; to acquaint the High Chancellor 
with the whole deſign. But as he fou d him going out of his houſe ſooner 
than ordinary to Council, and ſecing a great dea! of compar.y with him, 
he reſolved to defer the diſcovery till the afternoon. It happened that, 


he 
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he being very much in debt, ſome of his creditors, who had taken out 1586. 


writs againſt him, met with him that morning, and cauſed him to be 
carried priſoner to the Chaſlelet; where, when he was ſhut up, he let 

the High Chancellor know, by a private note, of the misfortune that 

had befallen him, and that he wanted to communicate ſome things to 

him of the laſt im - Upon which the Chancellor ordered him 

to be brought bound before him, and took him into his cloſet, under a 
pretence of examining into the occafion of his impriſonment, where he 

was fully informed of every thing that had been to the Duke of 
Mayenne, and of all the deſigns of the Pariſians, and the attempts they 
intended to make. But in order to blind thoſe that were preſent, when 
he came out to them again, he ſeemed to be very angry with him, and 
threatned that he would make him ſell his commiſſion, to ſatisfy his cre- 
ditors : after which, he ſent him, ſtill bound, to Secretary Villeroy, who 
took down his whole information in writing ; and, to prevent any of the 
union from having the leaſt ſuſpicion of the matter, he, with a ſtern 
countenance, and in an angry tone, commanded him to be carried back 
to priſon ; from whence he was releaſed a few days after, by a ſecurity 
which the King himſelf privately cauſed to be given for him. But his 
Majeſty, being now thoroughly informed of the conſpiracy of the Pari- 
fans (though Monfieur De Yilleguier ſtill continued to aſſure him, and 
inſiſt upon it, that theſe were only lies invented by Poulain, whoſe in- 
formation he endeavoured to diſcredit, by repreſenting him as a man that 
was reduced to deſpair by his evil courſe: of life, and now wanted to 
make ſome advantage of this calumny) commanded nevertheleſs that the 
Chevalier Du Guet ſhould remove to lodge in the Baſile ; that the founders 
of the ordnance ſhould be ſent out of the arſenal; that the Provoſt Ra- 
pin ſhould be put into it with his archers for a guard; that the at 
the avenues of the Louvre ſhould be ſtrengthened, and that a body of 
the Duke of Eſpernon's troops ſhould be drawn within a mile of the 
town, which, in cafe of neceſſity, might be brought in, through the 
garden of the Tuilleries, at a back gate that opens into the fields. 

The managers of the union were not a little aſtoniſhed, when they 
found all their ſecrets were diſcovered, but they knew not upon whom 
to lay the fault; nor could they miſtruſt Poulain, the circumſtances of 
whole impriſonment had ſufficiently ſecured him from any ſuſpicion of 
giving the court intelligence of their deſigns. But the Duke of Mayenne 
was more vexed and uneaſy about it than any of the reſt ; for though he 
had never abſolutely engaged in the conſpiracy of the Pariſians, yet he 
ſaw himſelf involved in their guilt, and in a manner wholly in the King's 
power, by whom he might eaſily have been taken, if it had not been 
for thoſe conſiderations which obliged him to proceed with —_— 
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1586, moderation, and to make uſe of the higheſt cimulation, in order to 
——accompliſh his deſigns. Wherefore, it be prctended to be og: ang 


before, that he might have more time and convenience t conßd ler thing 


maturely, before he came to any rcſoludon, he was now abie! itely re- 
ceſſitated to do ſo, iur fear of being eĩthe r impriſen⸗ .c or put to d d. 248 U, 
the King, if he wet to te 13 r. But alter many days, velien it vr; 
{ven that the King made no further prepar 2UONS, and was Aisficd WIr 
having ſecured himſelf, the Duke of Mapei tool churaę ze, and reſolved 
to leave the city and retire to his gove: rnmnent of Buga way. Tor which 
purpoſe lie went to court, and pretendin Am his il ſlate of kealdh made 
it neceſſary for him to go into the country, Ee alfred his Majeicy's leave; 
vwho, notwitaftanding all his ditlimalation, ccuid not forbear { {Ly ing to 
him, What, my Lord Duke, wil you ab bandon your ook Sue? Ur pon 
which the Duke, ſceming not to underſtand hun, and iy ing that he 
did not know what his Majeſty meant, immediately toolt his leave and 
departed ; the King, being no lets rejoices to fee him go, and lcave Ute 
Parifians without a head, and without an y tied reſolution, than he hin- 
ſelf was to get out of that danger, and to hac ccaped out of the Nis 
hands, wi-hout the Ilois either of his life or reputation. 

The Duke of Grufe vas much offended, thai tne Poryans had applied 
to his brother to be their chic“ in this underteking ; not only becauie he 
was more willing, and thought himielt better qualihed to conduct i, as 
he was deſirous to give the be ginni ng 4 and Katt motion to every ming, 
and to direct the courte of ail cnterpriies, but becauſe he xnew the I Duke 
of Mayenne's diſpoſition and man nsr of „Fee e were not altogether 
ſuitable to his deligns. But the Para ecwid themſelves, by laying, 
they ſauipectet their intcations had been alrca iy iicovered: upon which, 
their appreacntion that die King might anticivate them, determined 
them to commulicate the aflair to the Duke of lara, 0, that thc 7 
might procegd to exccution iam edi ely; ; BC 1115 alſo ck op 111i 00s tizat 10 
Was {uiiicient it they had recourſe to either of che brother 5 and that it 
was better to apply to tlie Duke of Ma, ie, Who Was uon the * ot, than 
to him, who was at a diſtance, and engaged in other affairs. For the Dulce 
of Gui, not being abic to endure the thoughts of fitting idle, at a tim. T 
when every body UG was in action; and icr fear his reputation flor 
wither and decay, had, upon a very trifling Frctence, aid without any 
orders, carried the war into the Duke of Butts territories z who being 
poſſeſicd of Sedan aud — two towns of great {i cugth and unport- 
ance, and ſome other places of leſs note, upon the conmlines of Lorain 
and Champge, by that means kept open a pallage tor the German army, 
which was now upon the march to enter France, in tavour of the Hugo- 


nots : wherefore the Duke of Gu/je, who was very follicitous to drive the 
Duke 
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Duke of Bailillen from thence, and to ſhut up that paſſage, firſt made a 1586. 


heavy comp! aint, that the garriſons of thoſe Los that were dependent 
upon Sedas (where there were vait numbers of Hugonots gathered toge- 
ther) greatly annoyed the villages which bordered upon Cha:npagne ; and 
then ſuddenly aſſaulted and took Da- , place in tlio parts very com- 
modious for blocking up the principal city, as hz preientiy would have 
done, if he had not bcen diverted by another enterpriſe. 
The Covernor of Auſonne, one of the ſtrongeſt towns in the duchy of 
Wa 977:4v, retuſed to give it up to the Duke of  Mayenn, to whom it had 
een {ormaliy aſſigned, being encouraged fo to do, by the diſtance he 
was a, and by his being fo long engaged wich the army in Gaenme. And 
{tough the Maſter of the hor ſe, or Grand Iſcaer, as he is uſually called, 
ho was Lieutenant of that province, and a man al together dependent upon 
tne King, ſeemed very deſirous to force the place, "yet he artiully found 
en to deter it, and pretended that he could not poſſibly reduce him 
o his duty. The Duke of Gui, therefore, who could not ſubmit to 
ny oppoſition to his authority, in the provinces that were governed by his 
amili, and particularly in Burgunqhy, that bordered fo clole upon Cham- 
gn, and lay upon the confines of the Kingdom: and being zealous to 
atvance his brother's reputation as well as his own, laid aſide his deſign 
upon Scan, and made a ſudden march into Burgundy with all the forces 
of the League; where, without any in trucions from the King, he un- 
expectediy laid ſiege to Ayfornne : which being well garriſoned, the be- 
lieged behaved in ſo courageous a manner, that in their firſt tally they 
enarcly routed Colonel Sz. Poul's regiment OL e in lich there Were 
fix Captains and three hundred ſoldiers Killed: and in the eniving aſſaults, 
which were made with great fury upon the walls of the town, the aflail- 
ants were often repulſed. with conſiderable loſs. But as they were not 
only battered by a continual fre trom three and twenty pieces of cannon, 
but very much a rnoycd with mines, ſcaladoes, and redoubled aſſaults, 
and expected no reliei irom any pew becauſe fone few foot and horſe 
that had been raiſed in AL. (vhich ſtate borders upon Bur gundy) 
and in Genave by Morucur De Cer vant, were defeated by Monſieur De 
Nahe, Quarter-watter-reneral to tac Dake of Guije, they at laſt capi- 
tuiaced to jurrender, and having leave from the Dat de to retire to Seda? 
and 7 bal, they delivered up the place to the Lage on the 17th of Au- 
guſt, wao having made tlie Baron ND de Seneſſay Governor of it, returned 
immediately to his government of C/hmmpogre, and from thence went to 
Hens; Were, in an aftembiy of the. 3 Lords of tiie League, it 
was refolvea, that the war wich the Duke of Bain ſhould be conti- 
nued. Wherefore, as he was always reſolute in his determinations, A and 
exceeding quick in executing them, having icon put his army in order, 
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—defended by the Sieur De Montmore. But the beſieged, 
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fortified in the modern and bravely 
ing the num- 
ber of aſſaults, and the variety of attempts that were continually made 
by the Duke of Gufe (in which he ſhewed the moſt confummate military 
{kill as well as valour) and having no hopes of relief, were at laſt obliged 
to give it up. In this garriſon there was one Perſeval and two other Cap- 
tains, who, having been corrupted with money and promiſes by the Duke, 
made a pretence of retiring with the reſt to Sedan and Jamets, but pri- 
vately aſſured him they would deliver up a gate of each of thoſe cities to 
him, when it ſhould be their turn to have the guard of them. Upon 
which hopes, though with forces much inferior to what were neceſſary 
for the beſieging a place of fo great moment, he went to encamp before 
Mougin, a town ncar Sedan, and reſolved, under a ſhew of diſtreſſing it, 
to wait there for the performance of thoſe promiſes. | 
Whilſt the Duke of Guiſe was thus employed in , the Queen 
Mother (after the place for an interview with the King of Navarre had 
been fixed upon) was come to Cognac, attended by Lewis Gonzaga, Duke 
of Nevers (who had now left the League, and put himſelf wholly under 
her protection) by the Marſhal De Retæ, the Sieurs D' Abin and Rambou- 
illet, by the Abbe Guadagni, Secretary Pinart, Monſieur De Lanſac, and 
ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction, either for their rank or abi- 
lities. 

On the other hand, the King of Navarre was come to Jarnac with 
the Viſcount De Turenne, the Sieur De la Force and Mont-guidon, the 
Baron De Salignac, and many other Lords of his party : but with fuch 
a number of forces (having eight hundred horſe and almoſt two thouſand 
foot along with him) that, at the firſt oven — them, the Queen was in 

fear, as there were ſome who ſu and a 
So * he was come with a deſign to — 49 — rk 
by force to Rochelle. But after it was known that the King of Navarre 
came in that manner only for his own ſecurity, becauſe he was ſenſible 
of his preſent weakneſs, and, from the uſage that he had received at 

other times, was afraid of being trepanned again ; and when ſhe 
to reflect upon the fincerity of his diſpoſition, and the abſurdity of ſuch a 
proceeding, ſhe laid afide all apprehenſions, and they at laſt met, on the 
18th of October, at St. Bris, a town equally diſtant from the places 
whence they came ; there being on the Queen's part, befides her uſual 
attendants, only the Captain of her guard with fifty horſe; and on the 
King of Nevarre's, in Lomelle with the fame number. The gates 
were guarded by two companies of foot, one of each party ; and in the 
field, the horſe of both ſides were drawn up in two ſeparate troops: the 
King of Navarre's being commanded by the Count De /a Val and Mon- 
ſieur 
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ſieur De la Noe; and the Queen Mother's by the Sieur De Malicamne 1586. 
and other Gentlemen of the country. — 
Their converſation in publick chiefly conſiſted in complaints on both 
ſides ; the Queen lamenting, that the King of Navaerre's obſtinate reſolu- 
tion to continue in the Hugonot religion, and to keep at ſuch a diſtance from 
court, reduced the King to a neceſſity of making war upon him. And 
on the other fide, the King of Navarre complained, that whilſt he lived 
in ftrict obedience to the King's commands, and moſt punctually obſerved 
his edicts, Le had broke the peace, only to gratify the Lords of Gui e and 
other enemies to the publick tranquillity. But when they entered into a 
more ſecret conference, ſhe acquainted him with the terms which the 
King of France propoſed to him, concerning a divorce from Queen 
Margaret, and a marriage with the Princeſs of Lorrain, who was then 
with her, a Lady of noble endowments, of great modeſty and diſcretion, 
and of an age now marriageable. This match, ſhe told him, ſhould be 
ſuccceded by a declaration, in which he ſhould be acknowledged iu 
Prince ef the blood, and lawful fucceſſar to the crown and repreſented to 
him, that it would neceſſarily diſunite the Duke of Lorrain, father to 
the Princeſs, from the League and from the Lords of Guiſe, who would 
become quiet of their own accord, when they had loſt fo principal a ſup- 
port; or, if they did not freely ſubmit to the King's pleature, they might 
eaſily be ſuppreſſed, and deſtroyed by the aſſiſtance of the German army, 
which was upon the point of entering the confines of the kingdom. That 
in order to obtain ſo great an advantage, there was nothing elſe required 
of the King of Navarre, but to conform to the Catholick religion and re- 
turn to court : that as to the excommunication from Rome, and the 
Pope's declaring him incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, as ſoon as 
ever he became a Catholick, the inveteracy of the Guz/es would ceaſe, the 
League would be diffolved, and a revocation of it might be obtained 
without any difficulty. For the facilitating of which, the King, who at 
firſt was diſpleaſed that Fabio M:rto, a Neapolitan, Archbithop of Naza- 
_ reth, had been declared Nuncio for France, in the room of Girolamo Ra- 
gazaoni, Biſhop of Bergamo, a I enetion, and had refuſed to admit him, 
was fince prevailed upon to do it. And, befides Monſieur De St. Goart, 
Marquis of Piſani, his ordinary Ambatlador to the Pope, he had alſo ap- 
pointed the Duke of Liembeung his Ambatlador extraordinary to his 
Holineſs, both men of ſuch prudence and abilities, that they would eafily 
find a way to remove any ohitacles they ſhould meet with at that court. 
This indeed was the wiſeſt reſolution, and the moſt likely to deſtroy 
the Lords of Guſe and the League, to reſtore the ancient majeſty and 
authority of the King's perſon, and to re-eſtabliſh a laſting peace in his 
kingdom: and tlie King of Naverre was of that opinion himſelf, for 
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1586. which reaſon he defired only two days to conſider of it. But it was de- 


creed, that things ſhould proceed in another manner, and that a way 
ſhould be made to the exaltation of that Prince, not by peace and accom- 
modation, but by the havock and deſolation of war. For on one fide, 
he had ſuch a dread of being enſnared and taken again, from the bitter 
remembrance of St. Bartholomenc's day: and on the other, there appeared 
fo little hopes of his ſucceeding to the crown, when he conſidered that 
both the King and Queen were as yet young, and an infinite number of 
a. (i lents might happen in the courte of time to prevent it, that theſe mo- 
tives, together with the ſhame of abandonirg the Hugonat party, to 
vihich he owed his preſent cſtabliſkment, and of changing his religion 
ſo often (to his cternal infamy) that his own conſcience muſt condemn 
him as guilty not only of extreme levity and inconſtancy, but even of 
downright atheiſm, for making his faith ſubſervient merely to intereſt; 
of ſtate, at laſt determined him not to conſent to the Queen's propoſals, 
but to try if he could not obtain the fame end by other means. 

With this reſolution he returned to à ſecond conference, at the fame 
place; waere, after 2 repetition of the former complaints cn both fies, 
in order to conceal the rcal deſign of the treaty, they withdrew to a more 
private convertanun z in which he fhicwed her, "That the foreign torces 
« might be aitogether as well united with the King's, and join with his 
« to deſtroy the League and ſuppreſs the houſe of Lerrain, without his 
« being obliged to change his religion or come to court: that his Ma- 
« jeſty, {rom the experience of former times, was no ſtranger to the in- 
« genwity of his nature, and well knew how deſirous he was, not on 
to obey him himſelf, but alſo to cauſe him to be obeyed by thoſe ſtub- 
« born rebels, againſt whom he was ready to employ not only the Ger- 
« 44 army, but all his own forces, friends, and adherents, and to ſpend 
« the very laſt drop of his blood: that he was willing to give the King 
« all poſſible afturance, and hoped that in a ſhort time his actions would 
« ſpeak for themſelves, and convince him of his loyalty and fincerity : 
« that it was unneceſſary, thereſore, at preſent, to treat of changing his 
« religion, which was a thing of fo great moment, that it required very 
« mature deliberation, much inſtruction, the aſſembling a council, and 
« many other particulars, to ſatisfy his conicience, and juſtify ſuch a re- 
« ſolution : that it was alſo unrcaſonable to infiſt upon his coming to 
« court, where he could not be ſure he ſliould live in ſafety, till the 
0 Guiſes were utterly ſuppreſſed, whoſe power would never ſuffer him to 
enjoy any peace of mind, till he faw them deprived of means to conti- 
nue their perſecutions. And with what heart, with what confidence, 
* could he return to live in Paris, where the power of the League was 
« ſo great, and the minds of the people fo inflamed, except the incen- 

„ caries 
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„ dianes and ſtirrers up of theſe popular conſpiracies were taken off? 1586. 
That therefore the King ought to be ſatisfied with his doing all that —— 
« the nature of things and the preſent ſituation of affairs would allow of, 
« and affure himſelf (as he might do with great reaſon) that both their 
c enemies and intereſts being the ſame, he would exert all his power 
e againſt them with his uſual frankneſs and fincerity, and proceed with 
« ſuch vigour as the exigency of the times required.” 
To theſe objections the Queen replied, © That as his converfion could 
te not be attended with any ill conſequences, fo likewiſe there were ſuf- 
« ficient reaſons to juſtify it: for it the King ſhould join with him, 
« whilſt he continued in diſobedience to the Catholick church and 
« openly excommunicated, beſides the infamy which he would draw 
e upon himſelf, by entering into ſuch a confederacy as had been always, 
<« not only held in abhorrence, and never once thought of, much leſs 
« contented to by any other of the moſt Chriſtian Kings before him, but 
« was alſo directly contrary to the vow and oath folemnly taken by him 
at his coronation, he would likewite give a ſanction to the complaints, 
« and juſtify the practices of the League : and, which was worthy of 
<< the greateſt conſideration, he would provoke all other Catholick Princes 
« inthe world to riſe and take up arms againſt him by ſuch a manner of 
e proceeding. That upon ſuch an alliance, the revolt of the city of 
«« Paris would immediately enſue, which was already in an uproar, only 
at hearing that there was a treaty on foot betwixt them; that many 
other of the principal cities would be induced to rebel by ſuch an ex- 
e ample, and that all the Catholick Nobility, and by far the greater part 
«« of the kingdom, would be totally alienated from him: that this was the 
« ſure vay to ſecure the King of Spain's aſſiſtance to the League, who, in 
« ſuch caſe, would not fail to pour thoſe forces into France with which 
he was preparing to invade England. That at the firſt news of it, the 
% Pope, who was of a fiery and impetuous diſpoſition, would immedi- 
« ately proceed to excommunications and interdictions, and raiſe power- 
ful ſupplies in favour of the League, by exciting all the alan Princes 
« to unite with him in defence of the Catholick religion. That the 
« Duke of Lorrain would not be prevailed upon to give him his daughter, 
« whilſt he was out of the pale of the church; nor would the States- 
« General ever endure the thoughts of having him declared the lawful 
« ſucceſſor to the crown, whilſt he maintained the doctrines of the Hu- 


« gyonots. In ſhort, that his perſeverance in thoſe opinions would be 
pediments, and, on the 


attended with all manner of obſtacles and im 

« contrary, his converfion would wonderfully facilitate the accompliſh- 

« ment of all his hopes, which would then be neither doubtful nor 

e carious, but well- grounded and ſure to be crowned with ſucceſs.” 
XXX 2 But 
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But the King of Navarre excuſed himſelf from complying with the 


—— Queen's propoſals, ſometimes, by repreſenting the indecency of changing 


his religion; ſometimes, by faying, his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
to do it ; and ſometimes, by his apprehenſions of being drawn into the 
net again, from which he had once happily eſcaped. But whilſt he ex- 
cuſed himſelf on theſe different accounts, it plainly appeared that the 
weight of the Queen's arguments had made no fmall impreſſion upon 
him, and that he began to waver in his reſolution. So that a farther 
time was demanded and granted him to conſider of them, and another 
conference appointed, at the end of two or three days. At which, to 
bring the affair to a ſpeedier concluſion, the Duke of Nevers, on the 
Queen's fide, and the Viſcount De Turenne, on the King of Navarre's, 
were allowed to be preſent. But they, contrary to the cxpectation of 
the principals, rather increated the difficulties, than forwarded any agrec- 
ment. For the Duke of Nevers, according to his cuſtom, being de- 
firous to make an oſtentatious diſplay of his knowledge and eloquence, 
raiſed ſtill greater ſcruples in the mind of the King of Navorre, who was 
before not a little ſuſpicious of the Haliam policy. And though the Viſ- 
count, who was a man of great wiſdom and ſagacity, and no leis perſona! 
bravery, ſeemed very much inclined to favour the Queen's opinions, yet 
it was commonly thought, that, for fear of being abandoned, together 
with the Duke of Montmorancy (as the Marſhal D'Anville was called 
after the death of his brother) and of being diſappointed in the vaſt ex- 
pectations he had conceived of power and command in the Hugonat party, 
he neither defired peace, nor the King of Navarre's converſion, and that 
he therefore ſecretly diſſuaded him from it. So that even in this third 
conference nothing could be concluded upon : for, whilſt theſe negociations 
were carrying on, the King of Navarre had warning given him, from 
ſeveral hands, to beware of the artifices of the King and Queen, who, 
at the ſame time that they were treating with him, aſſured the Pope's 
Nuncio, the Duke of Guiſe, and the people of Paris, that what they 
were about was in favour of the League, and that the event would con- 
vince them, that this treaty was only to bring about a defign, that would 
plainly appear in time, for the good of religion. By which advice his 
ſuſpicions were fo increaſed, that he would not, by any means, be pre- 
vailed upon to confide too much either in the known inconſtancy of the 
King, or the artifices of the Queen, but firmly reſolved to follow the 
fortune of the Fugonots, and not to truſt the court; neither would he 
come any more to the conicrence himſelf, though he ſent the Viſcount 
De Turenne thither, who ſtill continued to treat with the Queen, but with 


ſo much caution and reſerve, that they could not come to any deter- 
mination. 


With 
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With theſe negotiations began the 


525 


year one thouſand five hundred and 1387. 


eighty-ſcven, upon the firſt day of which, the King, celebrating the cere 


monies of the knights of the Holy Ghoſt, ſolemnly fwore not to tolerate 
the exerciſe of any other religion but the Roman Catholick. As this oath 
ſeemed raſh and inconſiderate, fo it was blamed, both at that time and 
often afterwards, as abſurd and contradictory to his own defigns. 
For to treat of an nt with the King of Navarre, and at the fame 
time to vow the extirpation of the Hugonots, were two things that were 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with each other. But when thoſe that were at 
that time in the dark, and yet fo free in cenfuring it, came to be acquainted 
with his Majeſty's reaſons, and the propoſals that had ſecretly been made 
to the King of Navarre, they began to alter their opinion. For Mon- 
ſieur De Ramboiillet had come poſt from Po:fou, and arrived at court on 
the 27th of the laſt December, with diſpatches from the Queen, and a 
full account of all that had paſſed with the King of Naverre; by which 
his Majeſty was aſſured, that it was impoſſible to conclude any thing with 
that Prince, as he was obſtinately determined not to change his religion, 
and would not join in any confederacy, except he could be left free in 
matters of faith. So that, in order to deprive him of that hope, and to 
force him to a converſion, and being retolved, or rather obliged (if he 
would not conform) to join with the League to oppoſe the German army, 
the King found it necetiary to make this proteſtation, by which he en- 
tirely ſilenced all the calumnies and complaints of the heads of the League, 


and in a great meaſure appeaſed the rage of the Pari/ians for a time, who, 


according to the nature of the populace, were ſhaken with every little 


blaſt of wind, and changed their opinions and affections upon the moſt 
trivial and inconſiderable event. So that he was afterwards at liberty to 
exert himſelf in ſecurity, and to raiſe an army to oppoſe the Germans, 
without being interrupted or moleſted by the Pariſians: though the 
ancient incendiaries omitted no endeavours to inflame them afreth from 
time to time. | 

From the manner of the King's proceeding, it was eaſy to diſcover his 
real inclination. For whenever the courſe of affairs obliged him to concur 
with any meaſures in favour of the Hugenats, he did it with much re- 
ſerve and ambiguity, and after long conſideration : But when he was 
called upon to favour or ſupport the Catholick party, he complied with 
ſo much alacrity and reſolution, that it plainly appeared to be his natural 
inclination, whilſt his concurrence with the other fide ſeemed only the 
effect of neceffity and compulſion. 

It was not long before the news of his Majeſty's proteſtation came to 
the King of Navarre's ears: upon which he complained, < That ſuch a 
manner of proceeding was contrary to the tenour of the treaty than on 


© foot.” 
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4 foot.” But the Duke of Nevers anſwered him, very juitly, „That if 
hc called to mind all the late treaties, he would not find the King 


<« had ever offered to embrace cr tolerate the Hugaonot religion, but that, 
* on the contrary, he had tried all poſſible means to make him forſake 
« it, and conform to the Catholick, in which his Majeſty was fo fully 
«© determined to live and die, that no accident, how unfortunate ſoever 
it might be, would ever alter his reſolution.” It is certain, that the 
Queen, aſter ſhe had given the King an account of the King of Naverre'; 
latt reſolution, by Monfieur De Ramboiiillet, received a commiſſion to drop 
all farther mention of the confederacy propoſed betwixt them, in the 
future courſe of the treaty, and only to endeavour to procure a truce for 
fome months, in order to gain time, and make preparations againſt the 
German army. But neither did this take effect: for though the Viſcount 
De Turenne came often to the Queen, and the Duke of Nevers and the 
Marſhal De Biren went as often to the King of Navarre; yet they con- 
cluded upon nothing but a ſuſpenſion of arms for fo few days, that the 
King did not care to ratify it; and the King of Navarre, being unwilling 
to retard the coming of the Germans, broke off the treaty, and went away 
to Rochelle. The Queen alſo returned with incredible expedition to Paris, 
conſidering her age and the ſeaſon of the year; where all the late nego- 
tiation was reported and diſcuſſed. After which it was reſolved, chiefly 
by the advice of Monfieur De Villerey, that the King ſhould imme- 
diately unite himſelf with the heads of the League, and oppoſe the Ger man 
army with their joint forces, that ſo the King of Navarre might not be 
able to join it, fince they faw he could not poſſibly be prevailed upon by 
any terms to come to an agreement with the King, and that the firmneis 
of his refolution could not be ſhaken by any propoſals, how advantagious 
ſoever. So that it only remained to purſue the fame courſe that had been 
taken by his predeceſſors, and to wait till ſome other opportunity ſhould 
point out new meaſures ; and in the mean time, to make the beſt oppoſition 
they could tothe progreſs of the Hugonot army, that the kingdom might 
not be left a prey to the fury of ſtrangers, that his royal Majeſty might 
not be utterly deſpiſed and trampled upon, and for fear of being plundered, 
ditarmed, and hated, or at leaſt diſtruſted by both factions. 

Monfieur De Villeroy repreſented to him, that indolence and the diſuſe 
of arms had diminiſhed his glory and reputation; that the exceſſive in- 
creaſe of taxes and impoſitions had made him odious ; that it behoved him 
to take up the exerciſe of arms again, to put himſelf at the head of a gal- 
lant army, and to ſhew his wonted valour and greatneſs of mind, by 
which he might not only gain an abſolute victory, and put an end to the 
calamities of war, but recover his former Majeſty, diſperſe the combined 
powers of his ſubjects by the ſplendour of his greatneſs, as the ſun diſpels 
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te miits, and ſtrike a terror into thoſe that thought to have compelled him 1 587, 
to ſubmit to their will and pleaſure : that this was the ſure way to difſipate —— 


and deſtroy the forces of the League. For when he ſhould once com- 
mand his own armies, the Nobility and ſoldiery would much more cheer- 
fully ſollo his ſtandard than the enſigns of the Lords of Guiſe ; and that 
every one would rather chuſe to drink from the fountain, than out of the 
brook, if they had an opportunity. He alſo alledged that, by his Decla- 
ration in favour of the Catholicks (which his actions would ſhew to be 
fincere) he would have nothing to fear from the forces of the Pope or the 
King of Spain, fince neither of them would ever dare to ſtir againſt him, 
when the pretence of the Catholick religion being in danger was taken 
away, as it was already ſufficiently known, that his Holineſs, forced by 
the evidence of truth and reaſon, had anſwered Cardinal Pelleve, when 
he ſollicited his aſſiſtance in favour of the League, © That he could not tell 
e with what face to take up arms againſt a lawful, catholick, and religious 
Prince, unleſs they could firſt make it plainly appear, that he favoured 
*« the eſtabliſhment of the Huganat. And that the King of Spain, not 
having courage to declare himſelf openly, had gathered his forces together 
under a pretence of making var upon England, waiting for an opportunity 
of turning them againſt him, if religion ſhould furniſh him with a r 
excuſe, and not otherwiſe. He likewiſe aſſerted, that all other ſchemes 
were but thin- ſpun politicks, idle inventions, new-fangled projects, not 
only difficult, but impotithle to be carried into ex<cation, and, in ſhort, 
nothing but dreams and chimeras ; that this alone was the high road to 
victory and ſucceſs ; after which, he might give breath and repoſe to the 
common people, alleviate their burdens, redreſs their grievances, and re- 
gain the good-will and affection of all his ſubjects. Finally, he laid it 
down as a maxim, as he often had done before, that his Majeſty could 
not by any other means ſo effectually deſtroy the League, as by plain dealing 
and fincerity, in imitation of other Kings his glorious : for 
by taking _ the foundation of complaints and pretences, the whole 
fabrick of all their plots and machinations would fall to ruin of itſelf. 
Theſe reaſons, or rather evident neceffity, made the King reſolve 
to unite with the League, and to oppoſe the German army. For which 
purpoſe, he immediately diſpatched his Phyfician, Monſieur De Miron, to 
the Duke of Guiſe, to let him know that he had endeavoured, in a late 
interview betwixt the Queen his mother and the King of Navarre, to 
tract the time, and procure a ſuſpenſion of arms, in order to divert the 
entrance of the Germans, and make them dwindle away by delays, as had 
often been ſucceſsfully done before at various times, without hazarding the 
ruin of the whole kingdom; but having found the King of Navarre's 
terms very hard to be ſabmitted to, and the time of the Germans — 
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oppoſe them by force : that he 
would fend the Sieur De Sancy to the Swiſs Cantons to raiſe a powerful 


body of forces there: that he was preparing an army, to be ſent, under 
the command of the Duke of Jyciſc, againſt the King of Navarre, that 
he being kept at bay, might not be able to paſs the Loire, and go to join 
the Germans: that he ſhould likewiſe have another foon ready, to march 
whereſoever occaſion ſhould require: But as the Germans mult firit come 
into Lorrain, and then into Champagne and Burgundy, which provinces 
were governed by him, and the Duke of Mayenne his brother, it was alſo 
neceſlary that they ſhould take arms, and aſſemble all their friends and de- 
pendants, to make up a body of troops able to wait upon the Hugonat army 


and harraſs them at their entrance. 

Monfieur De Miran found the Duke of Guiſe at Mougon, near Sedan, 
endeavouring to diſtreſs and annoy that place, by making now-and-then a 
faint attack upon it, with what forces he had, in expectation that Perſeval 
and the others, that went with him out of NRoucroix, and had been cor- 
rupted by his money and promiſes, as we have ſaid before, would give him 
ſome opportunity of ſurprizing either Jamets, or perhaps Sedan itſelf, as one of 
them was in one city, and the other two in the other. Miron, therefore, deli- 
vered what the King had given him in charge, together with the Queen 
Mother's exhortations and gracious letters from them, in which they expreſſed 
a full confidence in him. And as it was their mutual intereſt to oppoſe the 
enemy, the Duke of Guiſe ſent him back again immediately, deſiring him 
to aſſuire his Majeſty, that he was ready to obey his commands; that he 
would draw together all his friends and dependants upon his family, and 
net fail to exert his utmoſt endeavours to ſerve him, as he had at all times 
been uſed to do in the exigencies of the crown, hoping his Majeity was 
at lat ſufficiently convinced of the ſtubbornneſs of the Hugonats, and would 
now take effectual meaſures to purge his kingdom of the deadly poiſon of 
herety. 1 

Bac after this liberty of raifing an army to oppoſe the Germans was 
o7:nted to the Duke of Gwſe (which, however, he would have taken of 
lumſelf) the King was ſtill in infinite perplexity, when he conſidered 
how he ſhould be able, both to hold the King of Navarre in play, and 
to make head againſt fo powerful an army as was ready to invade his 
kingdom. For as, when his ſubjects were unanimous in their opinion, 
and firmly united with him for the ſame purpoſe, the French nation was 


. fo formidable, that it had little occaſion to fear the power of any foreign 


enemy in its own territories ; fo now, not only having vaſt numbers of 
Fir genots in every province, but (which till raiſed greater difficulties) the 
forces and intentions of the Catholicks being divided by difterent ends, 
the event of things became very doubtful and uncertain by thoſe diſſenſions. 


4 _ Beſides, 
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Beſides, the thoughts of the Duke of Guiſe's gaining a victory, occalioned 1587. 
no leis difquietude in the King's breaſt, than the apprehenſions of the —— 


King of Navarre and the Germans ſucceeding ; as he could not promiſe 
himielt, what turn ſoever affairs took, any thing but infinite diſtractions, 
and greater troubles than he had ever met with in times paſt; which 
affected him to ſuch a degree, as he was a Prince of quick apprchenſion 
and foreſight, and ſaw all future difficulties and dangers as it were at one 
view, tnat he not only wholly laid aſide his uſual entertainments and di- 
verſions, but ſpent whole nights in deep thought and confideration, and 
oiten went from his own apartment, in the moit filent hours, to the 
Queen Mother's, where they held long conſultations ; to which, ſome- 
times the Marthal De Retz, ſometimes the Abbe Del Beue were admitted, 
as perſons that were more confided in than any others. For though the 
Dake of Eſpernon was exceedingly beloved by the King, and entirely 
maſter of his affections, yet he was an open enemy to the Guiſes: And, on 
the other hand, F7/lercy, who was in high eſteem for his wiſdom and ex- 
perience in matters of government, was not thought a proper man to be 
made privy to theſe affairs, in conſideration of his enmity to the Duke of 
Efpernon ; and all other perſons of the greateſt credit, nearly depended 
upon one of theſe two. Nor did the King much like or eſteem the Duke 
of Nevers, though he pretended the contrary, becauſe he expected to be 
conſulted like an oracle, and thought his ſuperior wiſdom gave him a 
right to rule and direct in every thing. Upon which accounts, theſe 
four only were concerned in all the fecret conſultations; though the 
Ducheſs Dowager of Uzez (a lady of great merit and underſtanding, and 


who, as it was thought, had alſo in her JR days been very accept- 
thei 


able to the King) was admitted to ſome o r councils, but not the moſt 
ſecret. To theſe, the Sieur De Ramboiiilket was often joined, who being a 
man of great ſagacity, powerful eloquence, and extenſive literature, began 
to riſe in credit with the King and Queen Mother ; but he was not yet ad- 
mitted into an entire confidence, and therefore they did not communicate 
all their ſecrets to him. Thus all the preſent difficulties and future 
dangers being thoroughly diſcuſſed amongſt theſe, and the opinions of the 
other cabinet Counſellors aſked in ſome particulars, the King at laſt came 
to this determination: That the Duke De Foyeuſe ſhould march againſt 
the King of Navarre, with a moderate number of forces; but that Fobr 
Sieur De Lavardine, of whoſe loyalty and beſt endeavours to ſerve him, 
the King was well aſſured, ſhould go with him as his Lieutenant and mo- 
derator, that the King of Navarre might be held at bay, but not ſuppreſſed; 
it being ſuthicient to keep him ſo employed, that he could not get away 
to join the German army. That the charge of preventing the entrance, 
and oppoſing the firſt efforts of the foreign army, ſhould be committed ” 
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1587. the Duke of Guiſe, and the other Lords of his family, being certain that 
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the Duke, out of his natural ardour, for the defence of his own territories, 
and the increafing of his reputation, a thing very neceſſary for the heads 
of popular factions, would omit no opportunity that offered of coming to 
an engagement with the Germans; an event that could not fail of affording 
him equal fatisfaction and advantage, which fide ſoever the better, as 
both the conquerors and conquered muſt of neceſſity be very much damaged 
and diminiſhed : or rather it was highly probable, that the Duke of 
Guiſe's army, being much inferior to the other, would be entirely cut off 
in one or more engagements, in conſequence of which the League muſt 
naturally fall aſunder and be deſtroyed. But that, in order to prevent the 
conquerors from having a free paſſage to make further incurſions, and 
indulge themſelves in the deſolation of the kingdom, the King ſhould raiſe 
a powerful army of S⁹ i infantry, and aſſemble all the Nobility he 
could, that he might be ready to oppoſe all dangers, and give law both to 
the victors and the vanquiſhed. A conceit, which, for its plauſibility, 
had made fo deep an impreſſion upon the King's mind, that he was often 
heard to fay, as he walked alone, Dx 1n:Micis MEIS, VINDIC.\BO 
INIMICOS MEOs ; © I] will avenge my enemies upon my enemies.“ 

With this refolution, he immediately diſpatched Monſieur De Sancy to 
raiſe eight thouſand foot in the Swifs Cantons, whilſt the army was pre- 
paring with which the Duke De Foyenſe was to march into Po;&:u and 
Naintoigne; where the King of Navarre, not loſing a moment of time 
after the Queen Mother's departure, had obliged CZfay to capitulate, 
taken Saſſay by aſſault, ſtormed S. Miſſans and Fontenay, ſurprized Mu 
leon, and having made himſelf maſter of all thoſe parts, gathered all the 
forces he could together, called in his dependants and adherents, raiſed 
new companies of foot, and ufed his utmoſt endeavours to afſemble a 
competent army, to go and receive the Germans. To effect which, as it 
was neceſſary to return to Rochelle to furniſh himielf with money and am- 
munition, he left two regiments of foot, under the command of the Co- 
lonels De Bory and Charboniere, to keep poſſeſſion of the places that he 
had taken. 

But the report of the King of Navarre's ſucceſſes, and the complaints 
of the Catholicks, who ſaid publickly, that the country near him had 
becn eſt without an army, purpoſely to give him an opportunity of aug- 
menting his forces, obliged the King to haſten the departure of the Duke 
De Jiu, who, with a vaſt number of the Nobility (whoſe affections he 
had wonderfu!ly conciliated to himſelf, by his affability and magnificent 
manner ot living) and with betwixt feven and eight thouſand light horſe 
and foot, was almoſt ready to begin his march. But before he went, 
the King having privately ſent for Monſieur De Lavardine, Licutenant— 


General 
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General of that army (a man, on account of his ancient dependence, not 1587. 
ill affected to the King of avarre's party) informed him of his intentions. 
and how neceſſary it was to proceed with ſuch moderation in that war, 
that the Huganots might be kept employed, without coming to extremi- 
ties, as it would be very imprudent to engage or hazard the Catholick 
torces, at that critical juncture, in ſuch a manner as might prejudice the 
defigns that were then carrying on. After which he gave him inſtruc- 
tions more at large, and promiſed him great things, if he behaved ac- 
cording to the orders that he had received. But Lavardine, being either 
not ſutliciently informed, or perhaps not able, for want of capacity, to 
penetrate into the King's defign, which was, that affairs ſhould be kept in 
an equal balance, or biaſſed by ſome intereſted dependence on the King 
or Navarre, was afterwards imprudently, in a great meaſure, the inſtru- 
ment of ruining that army, and in a manner not perceived by the Duke 
or Joyeuſe. For he, being full of generous ardour, and elated with the 
great appearance of Nobility that ſerved under him, ſuddenly paſſed the 
£c:re, and came ſo unexpectedly into the quarters poſſeſſed by the Hugo- 
nals, that the regiments of De Bery and Charbomere, which had over-run 
the whole country, were not able to make their retreat, but being both 
ſurrounded in the town of &. Eley, though they made a gallant refiſtance 
tor many hours, they were at laſt overpowered, and cut to pieces without 
mercy, to the very laſt man. The Sieur De Bory was taken pritoner, and 
Charbeniere made his eſcape in good time to St. Meſſant; which town, 
being beſieged juſt in the ardour of their victory, and furiouſly battered, 
was obliged to ſurrender in a few days, to the great misfortune of the in- 
habitants, as it was miſerably ſacked by the Catholick foldiers : the Abbey 
of Maillezats and Thonne-Charente underwent the fame fate. 

But as Monſieur De Lavardine was not able to rule the Duke of Jey- 
eſe (who being ambitious of glory, not averſe to the defigns of the 
League, and, as he faid himſelf, deſirous that the preachers of Paris 
might have occaſion to magnify his exploits and celebrate his name, 
aſpired by ſuch enterpriſes to confirm that greatneſs to which fortune had 
raiſed him) he began to attempt that by policy, as he thought, which he 
could not otherwiſe bring to paſs: and by relaxing the diſcipline of his 
men, and giving them frequent opportunities of going out to ſpoil and 
plunder, was the occaſion that many deſerted, who wanted to return 
home and fave what they had got. And the camp being viſited by 
fickneſs and diſeaſes, occaſioned, in ſome meaſure, by fatigue, but much 
more by bad regimen, the army was ſtrangely diminiſhed in a ſnort 
time: which plainly appearing from the muſter-rolls, the commanders, 
and Lavardine amongſt the firſt, began to adviſe the Duke not to proceed 
any further, till he had recruited his infantry, without which it was im- 
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1:8. poſſible for him either to take any towns, or to carry on the war at any 
—— in fo fenny and incloſed a country as that of Xaintoigne. This 


together with the news that was daily brought from court of the 
pernens greatneſs and authority, which ſtung the Duke of 
Foyeuſe to the quick, made him reſolve to take poſt and go to court in 
perſon, not only to keep up his intereſt with the King, but to ſollicit a 
reinforcement of infantry. But at his arrival there, he met with no leſs 
cauſe of mortification than he had done in his abſence ; for the wife of 
his brother Henry, Count De Bouctage, was lately dead, who being ſiſter 
to the Duke of Eſpernon, had kept up a friendſhip betwixt them, at leaſt 
in appearance, though it was almoſt totally extinguiſhed in their hearts, 
by mutual envy and emulation. In conſequence of which, the Count, 
either out of extreme ſorrow for the death of a wife, whom he loved 
moſt tenderly, or out of a fatiety of worldly things, or elſe, as it was 
reported, becauſe he had fo promiſed his Lady in her life-time, took the 
habit of a Capuchin, and cauſed himſelf to be called Friar Ange de Jay- 
euſe, to the infinite concern of his brother. But there was ſtill freſh 
matter for chagrin ; as there was a marriage concluded at that time be- 
twixt the Duke of Efpernon and the Counteſs of Candale, heir to that 
moſt noble and wealthy family : which wedding the King did not ho- 
nour indeed with ſo much vain pomp and ceremony, as he had done 
that of the Duke De Foyeuſe, but with preſents of ineſtimable value, and 
the accumulation of freſh honours and riches, of which the Duke of 
Eſpernon was a very careful manager. Theſe were matters of a ſerious 
nature, and they were much aggravated by the banter of the young 
courtiers upon an affair of lighter concern: for the Duke of Eſpernon, 
being enamoured of Mademoiſelle De Stavay, one of the Queen's maids 
of honour, and the Duke De Jeyenſe of Mademoiſelle De V:itry, a L:dy of 
the fame court, to whom they uſed to make very rich preſents: ti 

faid, that the Duke De Jeyeuſc, at his return, found he had alſo loſt the 
heart of Mademoiſelle De Vitry, who being either ſeduced by the Duke 
of Eſper:on's preſents, or the hopes of marrying Monſieur De St. Gaart, 
one ot his dependants, had, with an inconſtancy not uncommon in that 
fex, entirely withdrawn her affections from him, and transferred them 
to the Duke of #jpcrnc : with which, either out of the ardent paſſion 
that he had for her, or out of envy and emulation to the Duke of Eternon, 
he was extremely afiected. The concurrence of ſo many croſs events 
made a very deep impreſſion upon the Duke of Feyeuyſe ; eſpecially when 
he perceived that he was ſalling out of the King's favour, who had pub- 
lickly told him, „That the court looked upon him as a poltroon, and 
he was afraid he would not be able to wipe off that blemiſh.” Upon 
which he returned to the army with what few forces were granted him. 


And F 


; 
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And, as it uſually happens, his preſent diſguſt operating more power- 1587. 


fully upon him than the remembrance of paſt favours, he reſolved with 
himſelf to go over entirely to the League, to gratify the hatred which he 
bore to his rival, and immediately to give battle to the King of Navarre, 
hoping, if he got the day, to confirm his own fortune, and to make 
himſelf no leſs popular than the Duke of Guiſe amongſt the Catholick 
2 it was in vain for him to pretend to ſoar to ſuch a height at one 
flight, as the Lords of Gui had attained to by little and little, by long 
patience, and the labour of ſo many years. On the contrary, by endea- 
vouring to force things forward in a precipitate manner, he thereby only 
haſtened his own ruin, to which he was running on with a headlong and 
unbridled career. Whilſt on the other fide the King of Navarre, pro- 
ceeding with more circumſpection, was intent upon aſſembling forces 
from all parts, that he might be able to move towards the Loire and meet 
the Germans. With him were joined the Prince of Cend?, the Viicount 
De Turenne, the Duke De la Tremouille, the Count De Montgomery, the 
Marquis De Gatlcrand, the Baron De Salignac, and a handiome body of 
horſe and foot under ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinction, and old experienced 
officers. So that though his army was not very numerous, yet it was 
compoſed of reſolute and valiant foldiers. In the mean time he endea- 
voured, by means of their common friends, to prevail upon Francis 
Prince of Conti, and Charles Count of Soiſſans, brothers to the Prince of 
Conde, to come over to his party, though they had, till then, conſtantly 
perſevered in the Catholick faith, and continued near the King's perſon at 
court ; repreſenting to them, that religion was no longer in queſtion, but 
that the preſent war was for the defence of their family, and the inhe- 
ritance and ſucceſſion of the crown, to which not only he himſelf was 
called, but the whole houſe of Baurbeu, in their natural order: and there- 
fore it was highly neceſfary for them all to unite in that common cauſe 
for their own intereſts, and that they might be able to make the ſtronger 
reſiſtance againſt ſuch as were endeavouring to ruin and exclude them: 
that they ought in this caſe to take example by their enemies, amongſt 
whom the Duke of Mercæur and his brothers, though they were bro- 
thers-in-law to the King, and had received ſo much honour and ſo many 
favours from him, yet becauſe they were of the houſe of Lorrain, kept 
united with the Duke of Gw/e and the reſt of their family, and oppoſed 
their own ſiſter and brother-in-law : that if it was lawful for them to do 
ſo, for the execution of new and unjuſt defigns, furely it was much more 
ſo for the houſe of Bourbon to unite, for the defence of their moſt juſt and 
ancient prerogatives, and to which they were indiſputably entitled by the 
laws and univerſal conſent of the French nation. That they had no oc- 
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1587. caſion to fear they ſhould ſuffer any violence in their conſcience ur he 


that endeavoured to ſecure the liberty of others, would neve: prive 
thoſe of it that were fo near to himſelf; but taat they ought to in: e the 
example of ſo many Catholick Lords and Gentlemen, who fol! d the 
fortune of his party. Theſe Princes, therefore, being movec y the 
weight of the King of Navarre's arguments, and becauſe they i tem- 
ſelves kept under and taken but little notice of at court, re!o! to go 
over to his party, the Prince of Conti determining to join the aa of the 
Reiters as ſoon as they ſhould enter France, and the Count De Ins to 
go to the Hugonot camp in Xainto;gue. And to facilitate the an of 
doing this, the King of Navarre ordered the Sieurs De Cc: eee and 
St. Mary du Ment, who had raiſed ſome forces for him in N, to 
eſcort him to the banks of the Loire, whither he had ſent the Viiewunt 
De Turenne with eight hundred horſe to meet him: in which expedition 
they ſucceeded fo well, and made fo ſpeedy a march, that the Cuunt 
and the Norman forces paſſed cloſe by the Duke De Foyeuſ”'s ariny, with 
out receiving any damage at all, and joined the King of New: , to his 
great joy; for being highly incenſed at the inhumanity wich 1: been 
thewn to his two regiments that were cut to pieces in {6.4/7 tu was 
fully reſolved to take revenge, and ſtill kept advancing, tnongh with the 
utmoſt circumſpection; whilſt the Duke De Jepciſe care hto 
meet him, in fo careleſs and negligent a manner, as fnciven that he 
thought himſelf ſure of the victory. 

In the mean time the German army was juſt ready to march towards 
Lorrain. For when the Ambaſſadors of the Proteſtant Princes returned 
to their maſters with fo ſharp an anfwer from the King of France, the 
King of Denmark, Chriſtian Duke of Saxony, the Marquis of Hyanden-— 
bourg, Prince Caſimir, the Proteſtant cantons of Switzer lund, and other 
Princes of the fame religion, at the importunity of the King of Navarre's 
agents, but much more at the exhortations of Theodore Beza, gave poti- 
tive orders for the raiſing of that army. Towards which, beſides the 
money publickly collected in the Proteſtant churches, and depoſited in 
the hands of Prince Caſimir, there were alſo fixty thouſand ducats contri- 
buted by the Queen of England. With this money, and with the con- 
ſent and endeavours of all the Proteſtant Lords in Germany, it was eaſy 
to raiſe an army in that populous and warlike nation: fo that in the be- 
ginning of Fuly there aſſembled in Alſſatia, under the conduct of Prince 
Ca/imr, upon whom that command had been conferred by the reſt, 
twelve thouſand Reiters, four thouſand German foot, fixteen thouſand 
Soi, beſides four thouſand more that were gone into Dauphine. Fabian 
Baron D'Onaw, a native of Pruf/ia, commanded the whole army, as 
Prince Caſimir's Lieutenant-General: he was born of a private family, 
bus 
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but had riſen to lugh eſteem by the favour of the King of Denmark and 1537. 


tie Count Palatine, and was accounted a bold, refolute man, but one 
that had neither prudence nor experience equal to an employment of fo 
great importance. Soon alter, that is, in the beginning of Auguſt, Il. 
liam di la Mur, Duke De Boilillan, came to join them with two thouſand 
three hundred French horſe, and, by commiſſion from the King of Na- 
vorre, was to have been General of that army. And though at his arri- 
val he diſplayed the White enfign (which is never done but by the com- 
mander in chief) yet he only retained the name, and left the command 
wholly to the Baron D Ona, on account of his age and nation, and out 
of reſpect to Prince (ir. With the Duke De Bauilln were Robert 
Count De la Mark, his brother, the Sieurs De Gu:itry, De Mionlcitet, 
De la Necle, and many other of the French Nobleſſe, who were joined 
by the Sieurs De Muy, De Cormons, and ſeveral of their adherents, that 
came to them from Geneva with two hundred horſe and eight hundred 
foot. The army was likewiſe duly increaſed by numbers that repaired 
to it cut of Dauphine, and the other confines oi France : fo that betore it 
moved cut of Aſatia, it amounted to forty thouſand effective men. | 

But before this army marched, the Emperor Rodo/phus the ſecond pub- 
I:ithed an edict, and tent it to tae Baron D'Onao ; the ſubſtance of which 
was, „That, as he had raiſed an army to invade the kingdom of France, 
e without his licence and the letters patent of the Empire, if he did not 
« immediately diſband it and deſiſt from the enterpriſe, he would put 
© both him and all his followers under the bann of the Empire.” To 
theſe menaces the Baron D'Onaw anſwered, in writing, «That as his 
e defign was neither againſt the Empire nor the kingdom of France, but 
<« for the relief of the oppreſſed confederates of the Proteſtant Princes: 
e and as the German nation had ever been at liberty to enter into the 
e pay of whomſoever they pleated, provided it was not againſt the Em- 
“ peror nor his juriſdictions, he neither thought himſelf obliged to deliſt, 
« nor to diſband the army; but that, without any prejudice to the Em- 
« peror's authority, he ſhould perſevere in the undertaking he had begun 
e upon by commiſſion from his Princes.” To which the Emperor, 


making no reply, nor proceeding to any freſh prohibition, about the 


middle of Augu/t the army was ready to begin its march. And, that 
things might be regularly conducted under the Duke De Boiilhn and 
the Baron D Onato, the Count De li Mark was appointed to lead the van; 
the command of the Ge: 2472 cavalry was given to the Baron De Bouck, 
an experienced dier of that nation; that oz the Swr!ſs infantry to Claude 
Anthony Sieur De Clervaut; that of the French foot to De Mi; the Sieur 
De Guitry a Frenchman, and Ledovic Ronf a German, being Maritals of 
the ficid. | 
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THE HISTORY OP Book VIII. 
The Duke of Lorrain, who had ever ſtood neuter in all thc other 


——- wars, and had now declared himſelf in favour of the League, and of the 


Lords of his family, arrived firſt at the frontiers, in order to make head 
againſt ſo powerful an army, but was in very great terror when he found 
that he had not forces, by any means ſufficient to do it. Upon which 
he immediately diſpatched the moſt preſſing meſſages and letters, to fo!li- 
cit the Duke of Guiſe, and all the reſt of his friends and confedorates, that, 
as they had drawn him into that danger, they would come fpecdily to 
deliver him out of it. He had raiſed two thouſand Reiters in the territo- 
ries of the Catholick Princes of Germany, under the command of the 
Baron of Swartzenbourg : eight hundred horſe, part Aſbauiams or Crea's, 
and part Ialians, and tour thouſand foot in his own ſtate; to which the 
Prince of Parma, Governor of the Low Countries, in conſequence of 
the league with his Catholick Majeſty, had added eight hundred Bou 
gui gnon horſe, under the command of the Marquis D'Hovre, ant two 
thouſand Maullan foot, under the Marquis De Varambon. But as it was 
neceſſary to put a garriſon into Nancy, the principal city in £57747, and 
many other ſmaller towns, he had neither ſtrength enough to hinder the 
age of the Germans, nor to defend his own country from their incur- 
fions, which obliged the Duke of Gaije, who was juſtly looked upon a: 
the very life and foul of his party, and upon whom the hopes of the 
League were wholly founded, to draw together his friends and forces 
from all parts, and advance to the affiſtance of the Duke of Larrain. 
Nor was the King of France leſs active in making preparations than 
the reſt. But, being reſolved to face the enemy, and make himſelf fole 
arbiter of affairs, he aſſembled all his forces. For, beſides eight thou- 
ſand S/s foot, that had been enliſted under the publick colours of the 
Catholick cantons, he alſo raiſed fourteen thouſand French foot, and fum- 
moned all the military people and Nobility to attend him, being deter- 
mined to command his army himſelf. In which he met with no other 
impediment or oppoſition but the unrulineſs of the Pariſiaus: for the 
preachers and the council of ſixteen never ccaſed to ſtir up the people, and 
to raiſe tumults in the city upon every occaſion, infumuch that the autho- 
rity of the King and his magiſtrates was openly deſpiſed and trampled 
upon, and there appeared very great danger of a rcbell'on, which they 
ſo ardently wiſhed for and endeavoured to excite. II Vlajeſty, however, 
in hi. circumſtances durſt not attempt to chaſtiſe the authors of thy tu- 
mults, for fear of cauſing an abſolute revolt at fo perilous a juncture, and 
depriving himſelf of that city which had always been the baſis g, founda- 
tion of hi; party. This encouraged them to multipiy their conſpiracies 
with greater boldneſs, and would certainly have produced the cvent that 
was aimed at by the heads of the League, if, on one hand, the imminent 


. dread 
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dread of the German army, and, on the other, the proteſtation made by 1 587. 
the King againſt the Hugonots, and the readineſs with which he took up 


arms for their common defence, had not reſtrained the propes : who, out 

of fear, and ſome remains of loyalty, were not then very lor to concur 
in tlieir violent and ſeditious deſigus. But the King h- ring often ap- 

exſed thoſe cauſelel; tumults, with great patience and ad J. , 4 being 
. zhlv provoked at the ſcditious authors, though he art ally 1% mbied 

| left the Queen Mother regent in Paris, and Moniicui De Villemer 
and went from therce, about the end of Judy, o g, ten 
lengues diſtant; round which place he had cauſed accu:nin>d:tons to 
be ande for the reception of his army. Here the Duke of C came 
to him (Man being a town fi:tjedt to his government) and they met to- 
ether with a thew of exceeding kindneſs and reipect, but witli ienti- 

ments and deſigns very different from their outward appearance. The 
divition both of horſe and foot was made in the Duke of Grſe”s preſence: 
the King having appointed twenty troops of horſe and icur regiments of 
tat for the Duke, reſerving all the reſt for the army, which he was to 

command himſelf. But almoſt all the horſe were afterwards detain: >d, on 
one pretence or other, and the Duke of Gu:fe had only thoſe foot let him, 
which were brought in by his dependants. For their former ſuſpicions 
and animoſities being rather increaſed than abated at their conferences, the 
King was fo much the more confirmed in his reſolution, to guard 3 
ſelf no leſs againſt the Duke of G, than againſt the foreign army, and 
to leave him weak, that he might the more aſi] y be cut off, tince, wiie- 
ther his forces were many or few, he could do no leis than march againſt 
the Germans, and attack them, either in the Duke of Lerraiu's territories, 
or on the confines of his own-government. 

At the end of two days the Duke of Gz/e departed ; and having aſ- 
ſembled his forces at Sz. Fkrentin, a place near Troyes, he marched d- 
rectly towards Lorain with ſcven hundred cuiraſſters, all gentlemen that 
were dependant upon him, fix hundred light horſe, ſome of them 4iba- 
n:07ns, ſome Falians, and ſome that had deen ſent by the Sieur De Ba- 
ſaguy, Governor of Cambray, and with two thouſand French toot, com- 
manded by the Sicurs De » Toannes, De Gies, De Cliſeau, and De St. Paul, 
his old Colonels. All the Lords of that family were met together at 
Nancy, where the Duke commonly reſides, and there entered 1 into a con- 
ſultation concerning the manner of oppoſing the foreign army. The 
opinions were different, or rather directly oppolite. For the French 
Lords, of whom the Duke of © Guiſe was the chic, would have made the 
Duke of Lorrain's territory the feat of the war; which being a ſtrait, 
narroiy country, and full of rivers, might afford them an opportunity of 
güning ſome great advantage, and of keeping the Germans at bay, in a 
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1587. place where they could not hope to be joined by the King of Naverre ; 
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and being near their own country, they would diſband and run home, 
upon every flizht diſguſt or diſorder that might ariſe. Nor did the vaſt 
ſuperiority of the ſore: ign army at all diſmay the Duke of Cuiſe; cho be- 
ing a man of an und aunted relolution, deſpiſed a multitude of raw, un- 
ditciplined men, that had bcen raiſed in haſte, and made no doub: 
routing them with his handtul of veterans. But the Duke of Loc 
was of a contrary opinion, who, with the Marquis D Sauline, his e 
cipal Miniſter of State, the Count De Chul gny, one of the King's y 5 
thers-in-law, the Sicurs 1} Ojjoritle and Ba} Omporie, thought it hard to 
ſubrect his territories to the calumitics of a war; and that he had alrea: 
done too much in dec! laring tor the French Ld of His lamily, and in 
15 eing at lo great an expence, and expoling himſelf to ſo many dangers to 
grati y them. For which reaſons, he rather cho'e not to have tac Cen- 
HAS obſtructed in tacir marci, but to Keep all thc principal towns Well 


* 


warrioned, and to wait upon them with a flying camp, that they might 
have the leſs opportunity of ravaging the country, and that the in petu- 
ofity of the torrent might pour iticit into thoſe parts whither it naturally 
tended. And the more cager he faw the Duke of G to put the event 
upon the hazard of a battle, the more apprehenſive he was of the con- 
tequences. Ile therefore plainiy told them, that as opinions differcd, he 
wouklnoc hazard the lots „ his ſtate by playing at ſo great a Gita: anlage; 
but that if tlie "Pate of Coe and the other French Lords were ſo dif; oed 


- 


to fight, they would as weil to reſerve themſelves till the enen had 
entered France : ; that tor his part, as the forces of the enemy were to 
poweriul, he froul content binvfelt with endeavourirg to preſerve his 
own, witit as littie damage as poitbie. With this reſolution all the guards 

ere recalled from the confines, to quarter in itrong places, and the Sicur 
De tt, Gencral of the Duke of Lerrain's forces, took a tour quite 
through his Gommions, cauling the mills and ovens to be deſtroyed, and 
the victuals to be carried away irom all places, that when the German 
army tound tuch a icarcity of provitiens, they might paſs on without de- 
lay. And becauſe the Duke of G's great ardour gave the Duke of 
Lorrain occaſion to apprehend, that, contrary to his deſire, he would 
endeavour to come to an e ngagement, though with ſuch an i: Meriority of 
forces, and without any necciiity, he determined to command the aimy 
himicit, notwithſtanding his great age; and, to honour the Duke of 
Gui, gave him the charge of che vanguard. 

Then were no leis puts in the German army: for the Dat on 
Beiirlign and the Count De l Mori were deſudus to make Leu th 
feat of the war, not only ior the convenience of proviſions, and to gar- 


rifon Seda and ſamets, which were their own towns and bordered upon 
that 
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that ſtate, but alſo to ruin the Duke of ZLa50/%, whoſe near ncighibour- 155 


hood made them apprehend, that he aipired to malte himſelf maſter of 
their territories, fome proofs of which they had already ſeen in the war 
made upon them by the Duke of Gre, and forac time after were more 
fully convinced of it. On the other hand, Monficur De Anglia, who 
was lately come to them, as agent from the King of Navarre, together 
with the Sicurs De Muy, De Clervant, De P Auzuere, and alrioſt all the 
irench, were very ſollicitous to have them march forwards, that they 
mighit enter France as ſoon as poſſible, and take the ſhorteit cut to join 
tie King of Novarre, who, they aflirmed, was upon his march to come 
as far as he was able to meet them. There were ſome of the Germans 
tu were much pleaſed with the thoughts of a war in Lerain, which 
lay ſo near their own country, efpecially as it was not likely to be attended 
wit many ditficulties or hardihips, when there was fo great a diiparity 
betwixt the two armies. But the Baron D'Ouau, being impatient to 
execute the orders that he had received from Prince C2/mir, reſolved to 
30 directly into France, without making any longer ſtay in the ſtate of 
£57rain than was abſolutely necefiary ; with a deſign, however, to do as 
much damage there as the ſhortneſs of the time would admit of, and not 
to throw away the ſeaſon in laying ſiege to any place. With this intention, 
but with little harmony or conduct amongſt the commanders, none of 
whom had either authority or experience equal to an undertaking of fo 
great importance, the German army began to move, and on the 26th of 
Au geil arrived in the confines of Larrain. 

The guards were already withdrawn, which at firſt had been ſtationed 
at the principal paſſes of that ſtate, and the forces, having retired into the 
walled towns, left all the roads open; fo that the Germans began to 
plunder the country without any reſiſtance, murdering the people, firing 
the towns, and committing ail manner of hoſtilities : though the damage 
was not ſo confiderable, as otherwiſe it would have been, if the people 
had not had ſufficient time to retire to places of ſecurity, and not only 
to drive away their cattle, but to conceal their goods, and to burn and 
ſpoil what they could not conveniently carry off. But it was not long 
before the Germans had a taſte of the vigour and ſpirit of the enemy they 
had to deal with. For the Duke of G.), being deſirous to diſcover their 
ſtrength, and to make a trial of their courage and diſcipline, ſent the Sieur 
De Rh:f:? and the Baron of Startzembous g, with two hundred Reiters 
and three hundred French horſe, to attack their neareſt quarters. Theſe 
two commanders being come, on the z3oth of Auguſi, to the place where 
the enemy lay, fell tuddenly upon the Baron De Bouck's quarters, and 


at firſt put his men into great diforder and contuſion; and though they 


were driven back, after tome time, and overpowered by numbers, yet 
2Z 2 2 2 they 
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1587. they brought a pair of colours away with them, which the Duke of Ler- 


rain immediate ſent to the King of France, as a token that the German 
army was already come into his country, but to their coſt. They till 
proceeded, however, with the fame contuſion and careleſſneſs in encamp- 
ing, in keeping their guards, in decamping, and marching : for to great 
a multitude naturally occaſioned tumult and diforder, and there was no 
commander able to govern a body compoſed of fo many ſeveral nations 
mixed together, and under a different manner of diſcipline. The Duke 
De Beiiilion, a young Nobleman of great courage indeed, but of little or 
no experience, was not much regarded by the Germans. The Baron, 
D'Onaw, who commanded them, might rather be reckoned in the num- 
ber of valiant ſoldiers, than of Generals, who for birth or ability were fit 
to fill that poſt : and the other interior ofticers, being of difterent nations 
and diſpoſitions, rather increaſed than remedied that confuſion. 

When the Duke of Gwife was informed of thele things, he was very 
defirous of taking ſome opportunity of talling upon them, cither as their 
army was going to encamp or decamp, before time and experience thould 
convince the commanders of their errors and want of ditcipline. But 
the Duke of Larrain, ſtill perſiſting in his reſolution, would not, upon 
any conſideration, ſuffer them to come to an engagement in his territo- 
ries, and the Duke of Guiſe was neceflitated to tubmit to him, not only 
on account of his age, but becauſe he was in his own country, and the 
enemy's forces were ſo much ſuperior : fo that the Reiters marched on, 
without any moleſtation or impediment, till they came to Port St. Vin- 
cent, a large village, ſituated upon the declivity of a hill, at the foot of 
which the river Mecvfe runs under a very ſpacious bridge of ancient archi- 
tecture. There Mionſicur De Rhoſne and an hundred Harquebuſiers on 
horſeback, being poſted with three hundred light horte, the Duke of 
Guije came up to view the place, having reſolved to lodge his vanguard 
in it, to deter the encmy's army from attempting to pats the river, it poſ- 
ible, and to make them a little more cautious of pillaging the country, 
But at the very time of his arrival, the German army was ducerned from 
the top of tie hill, marching in rank and file directly towards the bridge, 
over a little plain that extends itſelf from the bottom of the hill. Upon 
which the Duke of 6% %, that he might the better iniorm himſelf of 
the number and order of the enemy, drew up the three hundred light 
horic without the town, and placed the hundred Harquebuſiers along the 
bank of the river; whilſt he himſelf, unarmed as he was, with only the 
Sieurs De l Chajire, De Faſſomprerre, De Dunes, and two Gentlemen of 
his attendants, patied over the bridge, with a defign to get to the top of 
ſome high place, from whence they might more diſtinctiy obſerve the 
motions, the number, and order of the Germans. But he was hardly gat 
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to the other ſide of the river, but he was attacked by two troops of Reiters, 1387. 
who had advanced before the army to reconnoitre the country, and, to get 


clear of them, was obliged to retire over the bridge again on a good round 
trot. When the enemies horſe were come to the bank of the river, and 
ſaw it defended by the Harquebuſiers, and that the Duke of Gi, with 
twenty-five gentlemen who had joined him, ſtood firm at the entrance 
of the bridge, they halted till the van- guard of the army could come up: 
and in the mean time, one of them (which is a circumſtance worthy of 
being remembered) coming up to the very brink of the river, lighted 
from his horſe, and having levelled his carbine, and taken aim very leiſure- 
ly, gave fire with great compoture and unconcern ; and though above two 
hundred ſhot were fired at him during that time, he was not only unhurt, 
but not in the leaſt daunted; fo that he mounted again with the fame 
gravity, and retreated ſafely on a foot pace to his comrades. 

In this interval the Sieur De Guitry, Marſhal of the field, arrived upon 
the bank of the river, with four hundred more horſe, who with the two 
firſt troops of Reiters, came directly forward to take poſſeſſion of the 
bridge. But the Duke of Gui, finding himſelf much too weak to defend 
the paſs, and that not only the Duke of Lorraiu's army was at a great 
diſtance from him, but alſo his own vanguard, which had been left far 
behind, he cauicd the Harquebuſiers to retire into the body of Monſieur 
De Rhoſrie's cavairy ; and having diſpatched the Sieurs De Baſſcmprerre and 
Lo Chajtre, with orders to put the army in readineſs to receive him, in 
cafe he thould be diſtreſſed or purſued by the enemy, he began to retreat, 
ſxiravihing himſelf in the laſt ranks that retired, and bravely ſuſtaining 
th: charge of the Reiters, who having paſſed the bridge without any fur- 
ther oppoſition, followed him cloſe at the heels, wheeling and making an 
inceflant fire upon him with their piſtols. But when they arrived at the 
bottom of the hill, which had a ſteep and difficult afcent, the Duke of 
Gui; light horſe, and he himſelf, with his gentlemen, who were ex- 
ceedingly well mounted, quickly got to the top of it: whereas, on the 
other ſide, the Reiters, with their heavy Friegelund horſes, were much longer 
about it, and when they came there, were obliged to halt to give their 
horſes breath. This lucky opportunity he made ute of to paſs another 
ſmall river, that was in his front, and, without ſeeming to fly, arrived ſafely 
at the place where the Marſhals of the field had drawn up the whole 
army in excellent order: which extending itſelf betwixt two hills, in the 
form of a half moon, with the cavalry in the flanks of each wing, and 
the foot placed within the banks and ditches by the ſides of the roads, and 
amongſt the ſtakes of the vineyards, defended by the cannon planted upon 
a little mount, made ſo forinidable an appearance, that waen the Germa:: 
commanders came up to front them with the firſt troops of their army, they 
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1587, were of opinion, that a battle was not to be hazarded, conſidering the 
— ſtrength of that ſituation, as they could nut by any means force the £7 
army to quit it, nor come to an engagement, vithout too nianiſeſt and 

almoſt int upcrable a diladvantage; to that thiey thought it the beſt way to 

retice to their main body, and take up their quarters in the viilages nes 


the caſtle of 57. Vincent, into which tie Sicur De la Choſire entered the 
ſame night with ſix hundred Muffceticrs, to prevent it from ſalling into 
the hands of the encray. And the Dul.e of Lem, who faw that, con- 
trary to his inclination, the Duke of C. , by his too much eagerneſs to 
come to a battle, and afterwards o diicngage himielf irom the Reiters, 
had brought lis ſtate into very great danger, endeavuured to avoid the fame 
hazard for the future, by removing to the diſtance 6! a many miles from 
thence, and leſt them at full liberty to continue a march which they had 
begun with burning and plundering all the country, contenting himſelf 
with quartering his army in the principal towns, that the enemy might 
not have have an opportunity of taking and lacking then, and attending 
only with the greateſt care and circumipection to the detence of his own 
territories. | 

At laſt, upon the cightecnth of O, the Germans arrived upon the 
confines of France, and tool up their firit quarters at S“. Urbin, which 
town, being part oi the Duke of Grje's own patritaony, was burnt down 
by them, after they had ſtaid there ivur days to reireſh themielves, and on 
account of the extraordinary rains that fell at that time. During this in- 
terval, Francis, Lord of Chaſlillan, came up with an hundred Cuiraffiers, 
and cight hundred Harquebutters, on horſeback, who with infinite diffi- 
culty had marched from the remotett parts of Lenguedic, by the way of 
Dauphine, and the confines of Savey, as far as Grelle, a town upon the 
borders of Lorrain, to join the foreign army. But when he arrived at 
Grizelle, he was ſuddenly attacked by the Duke's forces, and obliged to 
retreat into the caſtle of that town ; where he would have been in great 
danger of being taken, if the Count De la Mark had not advanced with 
the van of the army to diſengage him: at whoſe appearance the Lerrain 
forces immediately retired, and he proceeded in his march to join the reſt 
of the army, as he did the 22d of September. On which day the Duke 
of Guiſe, having left the Duke of Lorrain at Bar (who reiuſed to enter 
the confines of the King of France, except he was cailed upon) quartcied, 
with twelve hundred horie, and two thouſand foot, at Jcinville, but two 
leagues from &. Urban. 

'The German army, at their entrance into France, was incumbered with 
a prodigious quantity of baggage, as they marched, according to the 
cuſtom of their nation, with a great number of carriages, and had with 


them all the plunder they had got in the territories of Lorrain, which they 
daily 
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daily increaſed. Nor did they obſerve any better diſcipline or order, though 1 55 7. 


they were now come into an enemy s country, and expoſed to danger o on 
every tide. On the contrary, preſuming on the ſtrength of their army, 
vihich conſiſted of above forty thoutand figliting men, "they encamped n 
a very looſe and open manner, taking little or no care abodt we ICI. their 
guards, and when they were upon their march, the y were, for the moſt 
Part, either wholly employed in plundering the country, or ft: eg gling 
tom their ſquadrons, in a contiul {ed and ditord erty manner, through the 
vineyards, to fill their bellies with grapes, of which the Germans arc immo- 
derately fond, and which grow there in great plenty. And this they did 
wich the greater iccurity, as they deſpiſed the Duke of C fe and his hand- 
tul 0! men, and aid not at all expect to mect with any torces that could 
icand before a number, which was ver y great indecd, well armed, Well 
mounted, well provided, but extremeiy Gil diſciplined and conducted. 
The number of commanders occaſioncd variety of opinions, concerning 
the rout which they thould take, For ſome thought it would be belt, 
on account of die goodneſs of the road, and the plenty Of proviſions dat 
7 were fur to nec with, to Pals chrough Cham; 8e to Brie, and 
netrate into the ile of Frazce, as far as the City of 7 Gris, to ſtrike at 
the very heart of the Catholick pa ty, and not to throw away their time 
in matters of {mall importance, 8 experience had conſtantly thewn, that 
the Hugo had never had any lixclihood of victory, but when they 
nad entered the very bowels of tae Eingdaom, and brought terror and 
cliſtreſs upon the city of Pars. But ochers, who were ſenlible that they 
had not a General equal to ſuch an undertaking, and therefore, that ail 
their marches would be attended With danger — difficulty, adviſed th am 
to move direct. Ne the ſoucces of th: Lure, in order to pa's it 


above Le Clarilò, or at tome other place thereabout, and to p. ed Jo. 
mediately to join the King ot Nevarrc, without whoſe conduct and au- 
d they deſpaired of ſuccels in any enterpriſe. Tae lalt opinion pre- 


vailed, and they accordingly ccoſſe the Provinces of Burgundy and Cham- 
agu about che end of Sor Oy; taking the arc road toward La 
uri „ with a deſigu to pats che river there, as the Duke of Deux-ports 
formerly had done at the lame place. And as the Count De la Mark 
died about that time, of a natural death, tie command of the vanguard 
vras given to Monfieur De Cha; lin. 

The Duke of Cui fo e 2d the track of the Germans ; and though 
his brother tae Duke of 2frreu ce had 962964 Bin, Witir the forces mat he 
brought out of his gover! nent of P al y. and the Narquis Du Pont 

had kewile followed hun Weh no cc 5 the nume of gen m. 
O that he had in all fifteen hundred Born and about taree thoufind foo! 
yet, being ſenſible of his weaune:s, he always encamped in very advance 
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1587. geous ſituations, and kept as near as pofſ ble to the enemy, that he micht 
not loſe any fair opportunity of coming to an engagement with them, 


IL bw 


Duke of Mayenre, ſtill conſtant to his old maxims, and the Marquis P. 
Pont, being ſo inſtructed by his father, endeavoured, upon all occations, 
to abate his ardour, by repreſenting to him, that the fortune of the whole 
houſe of Lorrain was centered in that little handful of men, and would 
be inevitably ruined, if he thould be inconfiderate enough to attack the 
enemy with a force ſo prodigiouſly inferior : that he could not do ory 
thing that would give his enemies greater pleaſure, thn expoſing the 
eſtates, and very being of their whote farnilr, not only to havock and de- 
ſolation, but to certain ruin and deſtruction by fo raſh an attempt, the 
event of which, whatever it might be, would infallibly diſſipate his forces 
for ever: that to hazard the fruits of all his former labours, all his pre- 
{ent eſtate, and all his future hopes, upon a throw of thc dice, and at ſo 
manifeſt a diſadvantage, was a concern, that was worthy of long and ma- 
ture deliberation, and could never be too well confidered : and with wliat 
forces, with what number of horſe and foot would he attac'. an army of 
fixteen thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand German foot, flanked with 
four thouſand of the choiceſt Mutketiers in France? that it would be 
ſufficient, if they could be able to defend the principal cities and walled 
towns of thoſe provinces that were under their government : that he alone 
ought not to arrogate to himſelf that command, which only belonged to the 
King of France, and which never had been atlumed by any other perſons, 
who upon the like occaſions had been truſted with the care of the frontiers, 
as they thought it ercugh to defend the places of conſequence only, leaving 
the ſtorm to take its courſe towards the place where the main armies then 
lay, and to be reſiſted by thoſe whom it principally concerned. Theſe 
conſiderations abated, but did not extinguiſh the ardour of the Duke of 
Guiſe, who having formed vaſter and much deeper deſigns, in this man- 
ner ſecretly promoted the accompliſhment of them. For having under- 
taken the protection of the League, and aſſumed the care of the popular 
cauſe, and conceiving hopes of ruining his adverfaries, and making him- 
ſelf not only ſole arbiter and moderator of the kingdom, but alfo the 
glorious reſtorer of the Reman Catholick religion, he foreſaw that he 
ithou'd loſe his credit and reputation, both within and without the kin>dom, 
if he fat ſtill and let the King gain a victory over the Germans, as that 
would turn the ſcale, and make him ſuperior that ſhould obtain it. Be- 
tides, as he ſuſpected that the King held a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Hugonts, he was afraid, if the Reiters joined the King of Nowverre, and 
the King of France lay on the other ſide of him with a powerful army, 
they would cruſh him betwixt them. Upon which account, he bent all 


kis 


which he watched tor with extreme vigilance and impatience. But the 
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his attention to deſtroy, or at leaſt to weaken that army, beſore they could 
have time to put their deſign in execution. ITis ambition likewi.c, and 
deſire of glory, which was intttiable and unbounded, would not let 

Ium reſt, if he did not ſignalize his valour upon ſo confiiouons an oc 


0 9 


Whereſore, he ſometimes marchied before, ſon:etimes on one He, tome 
times behind the enemy, with unw/caricd dilizence, both in hiuf and 
his foldiers, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to harraſb end incommade 
them, by reducing them to a neceſſity of quartering cloſe together, by 
protracting and retarding their march, and trying to diſtreſs them a 
ſcarcity of proviſions. 

But the great plenty of wine, fleſh, grapes, and other fruit, wach 


vehich thoſe provinces abound, did more prejudice to the Germans, thin 
all the labour and induſtry of the Duke of Cuιι For exceſs and tur! cit 
ing, in aclimate ſo different from their own, occationed fo many dangerous 
diſeaſes in the army, that their number daily decreaſed, and their march 
was not a little delayed. The autumnal rains likewiſe, which were cx- 
ceſſive in tlie beginning of Q&er, greatly increaſed the mortality; and 
the roads were ſo broken in that deep and dirty country, that it was ex- 
cgeding diilicult for ſo vaſt a multitude to purſue their march, eſpecially as 
ticy were ſo ill diſciplined and conducted. 

The fame rains very much annoyed the Duke of Gνi)νν s army, and fo 
much the more, as they were continually in motion, and expoſed to the 
badneſs of the weather. But, though his foldicrs were bareſoot, and 
almoſt naked, and their horſes in a manner jaded and ſpoiled, yet the 
great confidence they had in their commander, and ſeeing him the firſt 
to expoſe himſelf to all hardſhips and inconveniencies, made every one 
undergo them with cheerfulneſs; and as they were all veterans, inured 
to the toils of war, the diſtempers, which had made ſuch terrible hauck 
in the enemy's camp, did not take any hold of them. In this manner, 
though not without frequent {kirmithes, the two armies proceeded as ar 
as Cho//ilion upon the Seine, where the Sieur De la Chaſtre having mut 
himleif up for the defence of the town, which is not fo ſtrong as papu- 
lous, as the Germans pailed by there was warm ſkirmiſhing betwixt ttm 
jor four hours, with tcme loſs on both ſides. 

After the Germans had paſted the Sezxe at Cheo/7ilicn, they turned to the 
right hand, and marched towards La Charite, with a delign to pass the 
Loire; not in thoſe places that are nearer to the ſources of it, as the King 
of Navarre had directed, and as his agents adviſed them to do, but to 
endeavour to make themſelves maſters of ſome bridge, over which they 
might paſs with more conveniency. This refolution indeed was not owing 
to any fault in the commanders, but to the tumultuous clamours of the 


fldiers, who would not hear of being led through the narrow, barren, 
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1587, and mountainous countries, where the river takes its riſe, Dut wanted to 
——induige themtelves in their uſual rapines and licentious manner of living, 


and to range through the more open and fertile parts of Fancc, as thote 
are, through which they were to march towards La Charite, and tlie paſſes 
near it. 

But they were extremely diſappointed in their hopes: For the King of 
France having d parted from Meaux, and then from Gien, which he had 
made the general rendezvous of his forces, and being come to E/lampes, 
with eight thouſand Sw:/5, ten thouſand French ſoot, and four thouſand 
horſe, the Duke of Nevers being appointed Lieutenant General of the 
army, and the Duke of Ejerncn to lead the van, by their advice had pru- 
dently advanced to the banks of the Loire; and having broken up and 
ſpoiled all the paſſes, conveyed away all the boats, and furniſhed all the 
adjacent towns with fufficient garriſons and proviſions, he encamped along 
the river fide, to prevent the enemy from fording over, or otherwite paſ- 
ſing it in any place. | 

This diffic:ilty exceedingly perplexed the German army: For as they 
had been made to believe, by the French commanders, both before ther 
were raifed, and aftcr they had entered Frunce, that the King would con- 
nive at their paſſage, that they might join the King of Navarre, and that 
they would have no other enemy to deal with but the Duke of Gwe, 
whoſe forces were not much to be dreaded; as ſoon as they faw the King 
in arme, and reſolved to oppoſe them in an hoſtile manner, not only with 
a very powerful army, but with the utmoſt circumſpection and military 
policy: and that the Duke of Eſpernon, who was generally ſuppoſed to 
favour the Hugtnots, had perſonally attacked ſome troops of horſe that 
were plundering the country, and not only flain many of them, but 
taken one of their colours, there aroſe ſuch an uproar and confuſion in 
their camp, that the authority of the commanders was not ſufficient to 
compoſe it. The German cavalry began to demand their pay in a clamo- 
rous manner, which had been promiſed them upon their entrance into 
the kingdom; but no money had yet been ſent from any part to ſatisfy 
them. The S775, when they faw others of their countrymen in the 
King's ſervice, and under the publick banners of the cantons, talked of 
going over to his army; and the whole camp complained, that though 
they had been promiſcd to have a Prince of the blood for their comman- 
der, yet not one of them appeared : fo that they were continually mur- 
muru:g, and threatning the French commanders for having raſhly brought 
them thither, and falſely perſuaded them that they held a correipondence 
with the King of France. During theſe mutinies, the commanders aſſem- 
bled in the preſence of the army, and it was without much conſideration 
reſolved, amidſt that univerſal tumult, to turn back again, and endeavour to 


get 
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get into the country of Beauſe (the uſual nurſery of the wars) and in the 1387. 


mean time to ſend deputies to demand a ſupply of money from the King 
of Navarre, and a General to conduct them, and to know which way he 
would have their army march to join him. 

The King of Navarre had at that time left the places that were attached 
to his party, with as many forces as he could gather together, and, after 
he had muſtered and reviewed them, marched directly towards the 
Loire, in hopes of finding ſome means to join the foreign army. But the 
Duke De TFoyeuſe, who, being ſpurred on by ambition and reſentment, had 
wholly given himſelf up to the intereſts of the League, and had marched 
from Saumur in a precipitate manner, was now come with his whole 
army to meet the Huganots, with a full reſolution to give them battle, at 
all events, as ſoon as poſſible. Two little rivers parted the armies from 
each other, one called the Je, and the other the Drogrne ; the Ie on the 
Duke De Toyeuſe's fide, and the Drogne, which was much the larger, on 
the King of Navarre's. Betwixt both rivers lay Roche Chalais, a town 
near the /e; and nearer the Drogne lay Coutras, a noble ſeat built by 
Lautrec, a commander of great reputation in the Lalian wars. Both the 
Generals very juſtly thought, that if they could paſs the river that lay 
neareſt to them, they ſhould have a manifeſt advantage over the enemy ; 
10 that the Duke De Joyeuſe paſſed the Ie with great expedition, on 
19th of Ofober in the evening, and quartered his men at Rache-Chalais, 
with an intention to encamp the night following at Coutras, and to meet 
the King of Navarre and fight him, as he paſted the Drogne. For which 
purpoſe, he had diſpatched Captain Mercurio Bua beforehand with the 
Albanians, to take poſt at Cantras, and appointed quarter-maſters to mark 
out a camp there. But the King of Navarre, who was at the head of a 
veteran and well diſciplined army, and deſirous to meet him in the open 
field, without the advantage of fituation or rivers, had forded the Drogne 
early in the morning of the fame day, and ſent the Duke De la Tremouille 
to take poſſeſſion of Coutras, whilſt he himſelf followed the fame rout 
with his whole army, drawn up in order of battle. The Albanian horſe 
were ſoon repulſed, as might reaſonably de expected, by a ſuperiority of 
numbers, and returning the fame night to Roche Chalais, informed the 
Duke De Foyeuſe, who was at fupper, and indulging himſelf with good 
cheer, amongſt many of the Nobility, that the King of Navarre had 
paſſed the Drogne, and encamped his whole army round the village of 
Coutras : upon which the Duke, immediately turning about to his officers, 
faid fo loud that he might be heard by every one, We have now got 
«© the enemy betwixt two rivers, ſo that he cannot poſſibly eſcape us: 
<« Let every man be ready for battle to-morrow by break of day. 

Aa a a 2 The 
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The Duke's army amounted to ten thouſand fighting men, amongſt 
- whom there were numbers of the Nobility. But as, in general, their 
courage was greater than their experience ; they looked upon the victory 
as certain, and made little account of that order and diſcipline which are 
almoſt always the cauſes of it. There was no commander that had ſuffi- 
cient authority to reſtrain the unbridled rathneſs of the young Noblemen, 

vcho were above meaſure eager and impatient to come to a battle, firmly 
imagining they had the enemy faſt betwixt the two rivers. The next 
moi ning therefore, which was the 2oth of Ocfober, they began to march, 
two hours beſore day, ſtraggling in a diſorderly manner towards the place 
tirat was to be the ficld of batile. There they were drawn up, in as good 
order as was poſſible, by the Sicur De Lavamiue, their Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, who extended his body of lances a great way along the plain, the 

vings of which were flanked by two battalions of ini antry; and he him- 
felf, with the light _— commanded by the Sieur De Aanbigiy 
and Mercurio Big, . at the head of the army, having planted his ar- 
tillery at the cutreratty of the left wing. 

Put the confulion chat x. vas s cccaoned by want of diſcipline in the men 
who had morcicd hither without obſerving any order, and had traue cad 
from their ranks, and broken their ſauadrons : and the way to the place 
appointed being, to ſay the truth, very narrow, and through wocde, 
made them loſe ſo much time in forming, when they came there, tha 
the King of Novarre, hearing the enemy was in motion, had an opportu- 
nity of bringing up his artillery, which the haſtineſs of his paſſage had 
obliged him to "leave on the other fide of the river, otherwite he muſt 
have been forced to engage without it, to his infinite diſadvantage. But 
having taken that advantage from the tardineſs of the enemy, he drew 
up his army, which confiſted of two thouſand five hundred horſe, and 
four thoufnd foot, in ſeven diviſions, of which four were Cuiraſſiers, 
one of light horic, and two of foot, and cauſed the culverines, and other 
field peices, to be planted in the front of the army, near the banks of the 
river, on a place that was ſomewhat higher than the plain : the two 
ſquadrons, which were in the center, and made the bottom of the half 
moon, were commanded by himſelf and the Prince of Condé, having the 
Count De S2r/ſens on their right-hand, and the Viſcount De Jurenne on 


their left: the Duke De la Te „ and the Sieur De FYivans, who 


was Marſhal of the feld, were at the head of the light horſe ; and one 
battalion of foot on the right-hand, was led by the Baron De Salignac, the 
Sieurs De Caſtelnau and Parabiers, who had 5 very thick wood, and a 
ditch ſeven feet wide on their flank : the other on the left by Lerges, 
Preau, and Charbentere, all old and experienced Colonels of that party, 
who were covered on the flank by the walls of a park and a rabbet- 


Warren. 
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warren. The care of the artillery was committed to the Sieur De Clair- 1587. 


mant and the Marquis of Galerand, and the baggage, either purpoſely or 
by chance, was left in the village of Coutras, without any guard, either of 
horſe or foot. 

The appearance of the two armics was very different: for the Duke 
De'Feyeuſe's ſoldiers were all cloathed in rich ſurtouts and gaudy liverics, and 
decked out with plumes and other pompous ornaments, but they ſeemed 
in diſorder and confuſion, a manifeſt fign of inexperience. Whereas the 
King of Navarre's made no other ſhew than that of iron, nor had any 
other ornaments than their arms, ruſty with the rains, but they were 
drawn up and compacted in firm and perfect array, fo that it was ealy to 
judge of their weight by their excellent diſcipline and foldier-like conduct. 
Ihe cannon began to play on both tides, about two hours after fun riſe, 
but with very different ſucceſs, whether it was owing to ignorance or de- 
ſign: For the King of Navarre's made a lane through the Catholic!: 
lances, and paſſed from thence into their infantry, and not only Killed 
vaſt numbers of them, but threw the reſt into diforder. But the Duke's 
cannoneers pointed their artillery fo low, that ail the balls ſtruck into tlie 
ground, and killed no-body, except one gentleman belonging to the 
Prince of Conde : which the Sieur De Lavardine perceiving, and well 
knowing, that if he gave the enemy time to load again, and make another 
diicharge upon them, his whole army would be totally routed,as it was already 
ſo much broken and diſordered by the firſt fire, that his men could hardly 
be kept in their ranks, he ordered them immediately to charge, and fell 
ſo furiouſly with his light horſe upon thoſe of the enemy, which fronted 
him, to the number of about two hundred, that the Sieur De Monti gny 
killed the Duke De la Tremoiille's horie under him, and Mercurio Bua 
wounded the Sieur De Jivans, Marſhal of the field, in a very dangerous 
manner, and having defcated the light horſe, came up to the ſquadron of 
Cuirafſſiers, commanded by the Viicount De Turenne, which they did 
not charge in the front, but ruſhed fiercely upon the flank, and after they 

had cut their way quite through them (whatever was the occaſion, for it 
was aſterwards variouſly ſpoken of) rode on a full gallop to the village of 
Coutras, where the enemy's baggage was left. When they arrived tlicre, 
the Albanians were quite out of breath, yet ſo cager upon the booty, 
which they ſaw before them, that they fell to pillaging immediately; and 
it was fo long before they could be rallied again, that they rc:olved to re- 
tire into ſome place of ſecurity, and entered no more into the battle. But 
the King of Navarre, having briefly exhorted his men to behave diem- 
ſelves couragioufly, for their common preſervation, and having placed 
thirty gentlemen before him with ſhort lances, advanced but ten pcs to 


meet the Catholick cavalry, who having begun their charge too foon, 
Were 
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1587. were in ſuch diſorder with the length of their career, that their lances had 


ber of priſoners was much greater; for, exc 


not their uſual effect, and did no tervice at all: fo that they were obliged 
to throw them away, and fight hand to hand, by which the battle be- 
came more equal. But as the Duke De Jayciſe had an army of refolute 
well diſciplined veterans to deal with, and had drawn his own up in fo 
looie and feeble a manner, that he could not poſſibly make any impreſſion 
upon them, the Catholick cavalry was utterly routed and deteated in leſs 
than half an hour, and the Duke himielf left dead upon the ſpot, in the 
midft of an infinite number of Lords and Gentlemen. For though, after 
he was thrown to the ground, he offered an hundred thouſand crowns to 
fave his life, he was ſlain in the fury of the battle, by the diſcharge of three 
piſtols upon him. Nor had the infantry any better fortune than the ca- 
valry; for being attacked on every fide by the Hugonets, who called ve- 
hemently upon each other to remember the ſlaughter at St. Ely, where 
two of the King of Navarre's regiments were cut to pieces without mercy, 
the revenge of the ſoldiers was not fatisfied till they had put moſt of them 
to the tword; the commanders not being able to reſtrain their fury, nor 
the King of Navarre to prevent it, as he was buſy in purſuing the re- 
mains ot the cavalry. 

The ſlaughter of the conquered, and the purſuit of the conquerors, 
laſted three hours, after which they became maſters of the field, of the 
artillery, colours, and baggage, in which, to the great deriſion of ſoldiers 
inured to a rough and hardy manner of living, they found ſeveral of thoſe 
ſofter accommodations for eaſe and luxury that were made uſe of at court. 
There were three thouſand five hundred of the Catholicks flain, befides 
the Duke De Joycuſe, the Count De St. Sauveur his brother, the Sieur D 
Breſay, who carried the General's colours, the Counts De Suſe, D' Au- 
b1j0ux, and Gavelo, Colonel Tierceline, and many others. But the num- 
Lavardine, Maontigny, 
and Mercurio Bua, who made their eſcape, all the reſt fell into the hands 
of the enemy. On the King of Navarre's fide there were not quite two 
hundred killed, amongſt whom there was not any perſon of great diſtinc- 
tion; and amongſt the wounded there were only the Sieur De Jicums, 
Captain Favas, and the Viſcount De Turenne, which laſt was but ſlightly 
hurt. After this great victory, the King of Navarre's clemency was no 
lets conſpicuous, than his prudence had been before it, in preventing the 
defigns of the enemy, his ſkill in drawing up his army, and his bravery 
during the action. For when he returned to the ficld of battle, he 
ſtopped the ſlaughter of the Catholick infantry, and received the priſoners 
courteouſly, commending thoſe that had behaved themſelves well in the 
engagement, and lamenting the death of the reſt that bad been flain in 
the fury of the battle; and cauſed the Duke of Jeyeuſe's body to be ho- 

4 nourably 
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nourably put into a leaden coffin, and delivered to thoſe that came to 1587. 
demand it, by whom it was carried to Paris, and there interred with 
great magnificence and ſolemnity. 
This victory, which might juſtly be called the firſt cauſe and founda- 
tion of the King of Navarre's future good fortune; and was fo much the 
more glorious, becauſe it was the firſt that the Hugonots had ever obtained 
in the courſe of ſo many wars, did not much diſpleaſe the King of France, 
not only becauſe he was deſirous that the King of Navarre ſhould not 
be totally ſuppreſſed, left the Gurſe's faction ſhould grow fo powerful as to 
become abſolute commanders of all the forces in the kingdom, but be- 
eauſe the Duke De Tcreuſe, who had been raiſed altogether by his favour 
to ſuch a height of honour and greatneſs, had been guilty of the hi 
gratitude to him, having, out of emulation with the Duke of Efpernon, 
gone over to the League, and was, if not openly, at leaſt ſecretly united 
with the Lords of Guiſe in their defigns. Nor did it make him at all 
uneaſy that the King of Navarre, by gaining the victory, and removing 
the obſtruction that was occafioned by that army, was able to march for- 
ward to join the Ge;7:725. For be himſelf had taken poſſeſſion of all the 
paſſas upon the Lore with a much ftronger army, and fo guarded the 
banks of the river every where, that he was certain neither of the enemy's 
armies could get over it: and he hoped not only to drive back the Ger- 
mams with honour, but alſo to make them inſtruments of ruining and ſup- 
preſſing the houſe of Guiſe, and of defeating all the power and machina- 
tioas of the League. 
At this time there was great diſcord and confuſion in the German camp. 
For there was neither money to pay them, nor any Prince of the blood, 
as had been promiſed, to command them, and their hopes of being able 
to join the King of Navarre now began to diminiſh. The Duke of E, 
pernon likewiſe, who led the vanguard of the King's army, having often 
beaten up their quarters, they were thoroughly convinced that the King, 
contrary to the aiſurances given them by their commanders, had taken 
arms againſt them, and purſued them with a powerful army after they 
had turned back from the Loire. But the Sui infantry were mee un- 
ruly than all the reſt; for ſeeing others of the fame nation, with the pub- 
lick enfigns of the cantons, in the King's army, though of a different re- 
ligion, they were very unwilling to fight againſt their countrymen, and as 
loath to break their ancient confed and friendſhip with the King of 
France, by whoſe conſent, and for the of whoſe kingdom, they 
were told they were to fight, when they came from home. And the 
death of Colonel Tileman, who commanded all the Siſt, under the Sieur 
De Clervant, ſtill increaſed the diforder. For as he died ſuddenly of a 
malignant fever, joined with the bloody flux, they had no — 
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1687. left that had authority enough to reſtrain the unrulineſs of the ſoldicrs; 


ſo that they tumuituouſly reſolved to ſend deputies to the King of France, 
and endeavour to come to an agreement with him : which being come to 
the knowledge of the Baron D'Onaw and the Huch commanders, they 
made fo much the more haſte to march away from the King's army, and 
to get into the country of Beavſſe, where the abundance of proviſions and 
pillage might make the So7ſs iorget the tumultuous refolution they had 
taken, But this precipitation only added to the iormer confuſion; tor 
as there was a vaſt number of ſick men in the army, ſome of whom 
were left behind in their ſeveral quarters, and crucily murdered by the 
country people, ſome put into the carriages, which travelled but very 
flowly after thoſe that were in health, and marched forward with ſo 
much expedition, they were obliged to quarter in a very ſtraggling diſ- 
orderly manner, and in different places. 

All this was very well known to the Duke of G7e, who at their re- 
turn from the Lore, wiſely put himſelf betwixt their army and the city 
of Paris, to keep that city firm in his intereit, and at the tame time to 
increaſe the affection that the people bore him, and his own reputation, 
as if he was the only bulwark that prevented that mighty army of the 
Germans from annoying the city and territories of Paris; whereas the 
King marched alter them, though but ſlowly, and ſeemed to have given 
up all care of the Pari/ians. In the mean time, he always took care to 
lie in places of ſecurity and advantage, not far from the enemy's army, 
but continually kept the roads well ſcoured by Captain Tomaſo Fratta, an 
Albanian, and the Sicur De Lins, who had the command of the light 
horſe, and ſending ſcouts abroad for intelligence, gave him notice every 
minute of the motions and progreis of the enemy. The Germans were 
come into the territories of 17c:/a7;g:5, twenty-cight leagues from Paris, 
and, on the 26th of Ocfalen, quartered themſelves in this manner: the 
Laron D'Ozaw, with the better part of the cavairy, lay at Vilmery, a 
very large village; the Sπ i, under the walls of Montargis, which town 
was above two leagues from thence ; and the reſt of the army ſcattered 
in ſeveral places about Vilinosy, but ſome at the diſtance of a league, forme 
of two leagues from the head quarters. 

The manner of their lying, being reported to the Duke of Guiſe, and a 
draught of it brought to him by Captain Tomaſo, whilſt he was at table 
at Courtenay, with the Marquis Du Pont and the Dukes of Mayenne, 
Nemours, Aumale, and Elbeuf, he fat thoughtful and filent for a while, 
and then, having ſent for his Trumpet-major, commanded him to found 
to horſe, and that every body ſhould be ready to march in an hour's time. 
Upon which order, the Duke of Mayenne atking him, « Whither he de- 
“ figned to go, and for what purpole ?” he immediately anſwered, To 

« fight 
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fight the enemy: the Duke of 2Mayerne, who knew the inequality 1587. 
of their forces, could not help ſmiling at that, and faid, He could 


Hear to be joaked with:“ to which the Duke of G e replied, with a 
grave countenance, * That he was in very good earneſt, and that thoſe 
ho had not the courage to fight, might ſtay in their quarters if they 
e pleaſed;“ and without taying any more, put on his armour, and hav- 
ing let all things in order, inſtantly took horite. His authority was ſuch, 
and his ſoldiers had fo great confidence in him, that when it was known 
they were to go directly to attack the Reiters, there was no man diſ- 
mayed at the vaſt diparity of their numbers; but, as if they were going 
to a certain victory, both horſe and foot, in emulation of each other, 
ſtrove which ſhould be firſt in order and ready to march. But the Duke 
of Maycnne and the Marquis Du Pont, conſidering the great ſuperiority 
ct the German army, and that by coming to an engagement, the whole 
houſe of Lorrain, and the fortune of them all, was ſtaked upon a throw 
of the dice, and expoſed to infinite hazard, would have diſſuaded the 


Duke of Guiſe from his reſolution, by repreſenting to him, that they 


couid never have imagined that he, who was a prudent and cautious 
man, would riſque his whole ſtate at fo deſperate a game. But he till 
perſiſted in his undertaking, and told them, that they might not think 
him too raſh, he would communicate his deſign to them, which was, 
to fall upon the enemy's head quarters about midnight, where he knew 
they did not keep to ſtrict guards as they ought, nor were fo vigilant as 
military diſcipline required, being almoſt certain, that in the tumult and 
uncertainty of the night, the other quarters, not knowing who, nor how 
ſtrong they were, as the King's army was not far off, would never ſtir 
to the aſſiſtance of the head quarters, but would rather fortify themſelves 
in their own, till break of day. But it was moſt probable of all that the 
Swiſs would do fo, who were at ſuch a diſtance, that they could not 
ibly come up time enough to help them. So that thoſe quarters be- 
ing ſuddenly attacked, where they ſlept in eaſe and ſecurity, without the 
leaſt apprehenſion of any danger, he was certain of a victory, and in 
that manner to diforder the whole army. And though he ſhould not 
ſucceed as he expected, which ſeemed almoſt impoſſible, he ſhould have 
both time and means ſufficient to retreat with his forces, as he was not 
incumbered with any baggage or carriages. But as the Duke of Mayenne 
did not ſeem taoroughly ſatisfied, and ſaid, That indeed it was a 
« ſcheme likely enough to ſucceed, yet it ought to be well confidered 
« and digeſted firſt;” he anfwered, in an angry fort of a manner, That 
« he that could not digeſt it in a quarter of an hour, would never digeſt 
eit as long as he lived.” Upon which all the reſt ſubmitted to the opi- 
non and authority of fo great a man, and began their march at the ap- 
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1587. proach of the evening, with a deſign to be at Filmory about midnight, 


Which was ſeven leagues from them. 


The Duke of Guiſe marched firſt of all, with thirty Gentlemen and 
fixty Albanian light horſe. The infantry followed in two diviſions, one 
of which conſiſted of the regiments of Ponſenac and Chevrieres, com- 
manded by the Sicur De Cluſcau; the other, of the regiments of Ges 
and De Bourg, commanded by Colonel St. Paul. After theſe marched 
the cavalry ; the vanguard, conſiſting of five hundred horſe, was led by 


the Duke of Mayenne; the battle, of four hundred, by the Marquis 


Du Pont, with whom were the Dukes of Nemours and Elbeuf;; and the 
rear, which conſiſted of four hundred more, was conducted by the Duke 
of Awumale and the Chevalier his brother. In this order they arrived on 
the plain near /4/mry after midnight; and having met with no obſtacle 
from advanced guards, or parties that ought to have been patrolling 
tacre, the Duke of Cie, putting himſelf at the head of the infantry, led 
thera filently into the Berg (which conſiſting of a great many houſes, 
extends itſelf about half a mile in length) and entered fo ſoſtly, that the 
ſtreet was full of his ſoldiers, before the Germans, who were faſt afleep, 
heard any thing at all of the matter. The cavalry was already drawn up 
in the field, and the Duke of Mayenne having the right hand, the Duke 
of Aumeale the left, and the Marquis Du Pont the command of the center, 
ſurrounded the whole Bourg almoſt on every fide, to catch them that 
ſhould fly from the fury of the foot, and endeavour to fave themſelves in 
the field. 

Things being diſpoſed in this manner, the Duke of Gaui gave the ſig- 
nal to Colonel Sr. Paul, who with a furious volley of his muſketry ſet 
fire to the neareſt houles, and the Colonel Cluſcau did the fame on his fide, 
© that in a very ſhort time the flames gave ſufficient light to the place of 
battle, if it may be called a battle, where the Germans, being {0 unex- 
peciediy attacked, Were either ſlain by the ſword, or burnt in the fire, 
or deſtroyecl by an inceſſant thower of balls from the ſmall arms, without 
being able is make any reſiſtance. The Baron D Ona alone, who lay 
at the fartheit part oi all the town, had time to get on horſeback before 
the ſtorm of tlie infantry fell upon him, and ſeeing the main ſtreet which 
led into the field was all on fire, and in poſſeſſion of the enemy's foldicrs, 
he turned upon the right hand, wich an hundred horſe that followed him, 
and galloped througa a very narrow ſtreet into the field; where, being 
encountered by the vanguard, Which was led up by the Duke of May- 
enne, to charge him, as he was a molt valiant and undaunted ſoldier, 
he ruſhed fariouily into the midſt of the enemy, and meeting with the 
Duke of Mayenne himſelf, gallantly diſcharged a piſtol in his very face, 
the bail of which ſtriking fomcthing low upon the chin of his helmet, 


did 
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did him no harm at all. But the Duke of Mayenne, having taken notice 1587. 
that the Baron was without his head-piece, becauſe he had not time to 


put on all his armour, gave him a ſtroke with his fword croſs the fore- 
head: notwithſtanding which he paſſed on into the midit of the ſqua- 
dron, and with his other piſtol killed the perſon that carried the Duke's 
colours. But all the vanguard cloſing upon him, aſter he had left above 
cighty of his men dead upon the ſpot, he broke throuch the whole ſqua- 
dron, with only {ourtcen in his company, and made his eTape, by the fa- 
vour of the night, to Cha/feau Landau, where another part of his my 
was quartered. In the mean time the infantry had made an end of de- 
ſtroying the reit of his forces, moſt of whom periſhed in the fire of the 
tow, and with ſo little danger to the conquerors, that only three men 
were wounded. But there was ſuch a quantity of fpoil and rich plunder, 


that never any ſoldiers were more laden with wealth than they. For 


beſiles foven pair of colours, two camels that carried the General's bag- 
gage, and two brals kettle drums, which for ſtate waited upon the co- 
lours of tlie chief commander, the ſoldiers took above two thouſand eight 
hundred hories, many gold chains, no ſmall ſtore of plate, rich cloaths, 
and other things of excecding great value, beſides the money found about 
thoſe that were dead; and the ſhares of their booty were ſo much the 
more conſiderable, as the number of ſoldiers was but ſmall. The Duke 
of Cie, who had hatted to the afiiſtance of his brother the Dake of 
Mareune, whither the uproar and tumult of the fight directed him, 
found that the enemy was defeated, and the Baron D'Onaw fled, with 
the lois but of ſeventeen Gentlemen of the Duke of Mayenne's own troop, 
and only four more wounded: and when he faw every thing in his own 
power, that he might not give the other quarters time to fall upon him, 
nor the Sπ i to move that way, he cauſed a retreat to be ſounded before 
break of day, and with his infantry, all mounted on horſeback, returned 
in the fame order to his own quarters. The number of the flain was 
never {o uncertain in any action as in this: for though one fide cndea- 


voured to exaggerate, and the other to extenuate it, yet it 15 molt certain 


there could not be any true or particular account of it, as the greateſt 
part of them periſhed in the fire. 

This overtarow much diſmayed the Germans, who thought the Duke 
of Gr:ife's activity and courage molt wonderful, and theretore ſtood in 
:xceeding great fear of him. But they were no lets terruied at the ex- 
treme carclefineſs of the Baron D Onaum, who, by his neglect and want 
of military diſcipine, had given this opportunity to the vigilance and ce- 
lerity of the enemy. So that if the duorders and confuſion were ver 
great amongꝗſt them before, they were afterwards increaſed to ſuch a 
height, by their dread of the Catholicks and the diſtruſt of their own Ge- 
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1587. neral, as opened a way to their utter deſtruction. For the Si imme- 
———diaely cnt deputics to the King of France, who, being introduced by tlie 


Duke of N-trrs, were received by him with a ſtern conntenance, and in 
an angry fort of a manner: not that he was not very glad to come 
to an agreement with them, but becauſe he was deſirous to deſer it a 
while longer, that the German army might not be diſperſed till the Duke 
of Guis boldneſs and thirſt of glory had led him to the brink of ruin. 
The Reiters likewite, efpecially thoſe that had loft their baggage in the 
deſeat at Vilinum, mutinied, and demanded their pay: and the French 
commanders, diſagrecing amongſt themſelves, could hardly keep their in- 
fantry togeuier, v. hich was giicvouſly harraſſed and worn out by the ex- 
ceſſe rains of the autumn. So that every thing on their fide tended to 
manifeſt deitruction. 

But it happened luckily, that Francs of Bourbon, Prince of Conti, who 
had been deſigned, trom the beginning, to be their General, arrived at this 
juncture in the army. For though he came but with few attendants, 
without any money, and was not of himſelf very well qualified for ſuch a 
command; yet, as he was a Prince of the blood, and fon to the fo much 
renowned and glorious Prince of Cond? his arrival filled the waole army 
with joy. Upon which, the commanders taking courage, prevailed 10 
much upon the 5. wifs, by their ſollicitations and earneſt intreaties, that 
they reſolved to follow the camp, and to wait for news from the King of 
Navarre, before they concluded their agreement with the King of France. 
But their ſpirits and hopes were quite raited again, by the report of 
battle at 3 and the death ot the Duke De Foyeuſe, which, 3 
paſſed through the enemy's country, had at laſt reached them: ſo that 
they began to think that the King of Navarre, being now victorious, 
would certain! y find tome wav or cther to pals the Loire, and come to 
join them. Theſe appearances of ſucceſs, however, were more than ba- 
lanced by the real citticulties that obſtructed their deiigns : for aiter tha 
had turned back from the Lz:re to march towards Vendeſine, the King, 
having left the banks of that river well guarded, had advanced himſelf to 
hinder them from paſſing any farther, cauſing the Duke of Efpermzon witll 
the vanguard to harraſs and diſtreſs them in their march: and the Duke 
of Guiſe following them cloſe in the rear, continually annoyed them, and 
kept them in alarm with frequent ſkirmiſhes, ſometimes as they were 
quartering, ſometimes as they were rifing, and tometimes in their march. 
Yet the whole army continued their teaiting and rejoĩcings ſor the Prince 
of (gute arrival; and to refreſh themſelves, "and recover their ſtrength and 
ſpirite, they had ken up their quarters at Auucau, in the territory on 
Chartres, a great town, well turn:ſhed with buildings, and abounding in 
proviſions. And becauſe the cattle was tolerably itrong, and held by a 

Governor 
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Governor and garriſon of the King's, they had blocked up ail the avenues 1385. 
that led to it, and embarraſſed diem with carriages chained together, —— 
with catks and logs of wood, and other ſuch like lumber, placing out- 
ſcntinels on every fide. Witi dhe precautions they thought themſelves 
io ſecure, that they determined to ſtay in thote quarters three or four days, 
not only to repole themielves, but to conſult what courſe they ſhould 
take, as the commanders had not yet come to any ſettled reſolution. 
And becaule Aumcau, though a large town, could not contain fo great a 
number, many of them quartered thereabouts, and in the neighbouring 
villages, making entertaininents and rejoicings every where for the 
Prince's arrival, and the King of Norm victory, and drinking enor- 
mouily, according to the cum of the Geamazrs, In which they indulged 
themiclves ſo much the more, as the fealt of St. Martin, and the great 
pienty of wines that year, encouraged their natural propenſity to debauch 
and exccis. 

But the Duke of Guiſe, who watched all opportunities with the utmoſt 
attention, being informed that the Germars intended to ftay tome days at 
Aucau, tecretiy diſpatched tlie Sieur Dy Vins to the Governor of the 
caftie, promiſing him very great things, if he would let him have a paſ- 
tage ſome night through the caſtic, that he might fall unexpectedly upon 
the enemy. The Governor was in ſome doubt how to behave in the 
affair, becauſe all the wealth of the neighbouring towns was lodged in 
that fortreſs ; and as he had taken money ſrom the country people to ſe- 
cure them, that no ſoldiers ſhould enter into it who might carry off their 
eitects, he ſeerned unwilling to let in the army. Yet he willingly con- 
ſented to let the Duke pats under the wall, upon a narrow bank that 
reaches from the raveline of the caſtle-gate to a very broad lake, which 
ſpreuds it{elf over a great part of the fields. But the Sicur De Fins, con- 
ſidering that it was not adviſeable to put themſelves in the power of a 
mercenary man, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to be matters of the 
caſtle, that, whatever ſhould be the event, the foot might have a ſecure 
retreat, he brought it about, that the Governor came nrtt to confer with 
Monſieur De la Chafre, Marſhal-General of the field, and then with the 
Dake of Guje himſelf, by whom he was fo prevailed upon, by preſents 
and very large promiſes, that he at laſt conſented to receive lim into the 
fortreſs, after he had given his word that the goods of the country people 
ſhould ſuffer no damage from the ſoldiers. So that on the 11th of No- 
venuber, Wizich is the teaſt of St. Mærtin, the Duke of Guiſe departed from 
lis quarters at Deurlens towards the evening, and made ſo {pcedy a march, 
that he arrived with his forces, not much iatigued, at tne caſtle of Au- 
neau, toon after midnight. The back gate of which being opened, he 


2 


entered, with a hundred muſketeers, in very great filence ; and the reit 40 
he 
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1587. the infantry, to the number of three thouſand, commanded by Colonel 


* 


St. Paul, ſtood ready along the bank under the caſtle-wall, to aſſauit the 
town and the barricadoes which the Germans had made. Whillt, at the 
ſame time the cavalry had encompaticd the lake, and being divided into 
three ſquadrons, had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes towards the field, to 
drive thoſe back that ſhould endeavour to make their etcape that way. 
Colonel Joannes was alſo arrived at the ſame place, with tix hundred 
muſketiers, mounted behind his horſemen, and had taken poſt in the pal- 
fage to that gate which leads into the fields, juſt over-againſt the caſtle. 
It was already break of day, and the Reiters drums began to beat the 
reveille, when the infantry aſſaulted the barricadoes with prodigious fury. 
And though many {till lay buried in wine and fleep, yet the guards that 
were awake bravely ſuſtained the aſſault, and the ſucceſs was doubtſu! 
for a time, till the Catholick infantry cleared the way by ſetting fire to 
the carriages and barrels, and removing the impediments that blocked it 
vp. Upon which, the German guards not being able to ſupport them- 
ſelves any longer, were ſoon cut to pieces, and Colonel S?. Paul entered 
the ſtreet on the left hand with the firſt ſquadron, and Colonel Porſencc 
the ſtreet on the right hand with the ſecond iquadron, where they fiercely 
ſet upon thoſe few Reiters, who, not having had time to get on horſe- 
back, came up to mect them on foot with their piſtols in their hands. 
But the fight was very unequal ; for the mulketiers ſhot them at a di- 
ſtance, and the pikemen overturned all that came in their way: iv that 
the Reiters, having nothing but their twords and ſhort piſtols, could ne- 
ver come ſo near as to give the enemy one blow, and in a very little 
while all turned their backs, thinking to fave tliemſelves in the fields. 
But finding the way ſtopped, and the gate in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and 
being allo driven back by Jcannes's muſketiers, who had ſecured that paſ- 
fage, they fell into fo great terror and confuſion, that they were preſently 
ſlain by the Duke's infantry without reſiſtance. Some few, who had got 
over the walls, and were flying croſs the field, were overtaken by the 
horſe, and either miſerably put to death, or made priſoners. Only the 
Baron D'Onaw, much more tortunate in eſcaping than fighting, having, 
by the heip of a woman, got over the wall toward the marthy fide of 
the lake, faved his lite, and fled to the Sc, quarters, which were a 
little more than a league from thence. The flaughter of the Cerimcms 
was very great and terrible, for being encloſed on every fide (as Colonel 
"Foannes was at laſt ccme in alſo at the field-gate) they tet up a moſt la- 
mentable cry, and were all put to the fword without diſtinction. This 
bloody ſcene continued till the Baron D'Onaw got to the Swijs : and the 
French commanders being com to the fame place from the other quarters, 
he exhorted, intreated, and conjured them all to follow him, promiſing 


them 
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them a certain victory over the Catholicks, who being now in confuſion, 1587. 
buſted in plundering and killing, and wearied out with watching, march 


ing, and fighting, could not be able to ſtand againſt fo much a preater 
number, with which they might inſtantly fall upon them. But tuch a 
panick had ſeized them, that it was not poſſible to perſuade them to it: 
and the French commanders, conlidering that the infantry might retire ſafe 
into the caſtle, and that the cavalry, which was ſtill freſh and entire, had 
poſſeſſion of the paſſage towards the field, difſuaded the Baron from that 
attempt; and contenting themſelves with putting the reſt of the army in 
order, propoſed only to defend their poſt. The Duke of Guzſe, after 
his ſoldiers were glutted with ſlaughter, enriched with ſpoil, all gallantly 
mounted, and from foot ſoldiers now become horſemen, retired, with ele- 
ven of the enemy's colours and all their baggage, to FE/tampes; from 
whence, after he had given God thanks, he immediately ſent away the 
colours as a preſent to the King, giving him an account, in a vaunting 
and oſtentatious manner, of ſo glorious a victory, which he had ſo eaſily 
obtained, and without any loſs on his ſide. 

But the King, ſeeing the event prove quite contrary to his deſigns, now 
determined to purſue the remainder of the German army in good earneſt, 
that he might have a ſhare in that glory, which he ſaw reſulted from 
victory: and therefore immediately ſent the Duke of Eſpernon that way, 
whilſt he himſelf followed him at the head of all his army, with a full re- 
ſolution to face the enemy. The Duke of Efpernon, after the example 
of the Duke of Gif], frequently attempted to beat up the Germans quar- 
ters, but with ſmall ſucceſs. For the experience of the commanders, the 
valour of the foldiers, and their fortune were all very unequal ; circum- 
ſtances which often produce very different conſequences, from the fame 
cauſes and deſigns. Wherefore, the Duke of Eſþernon,by the King's direction, 
began again to treat of an agreement with the S7/s, by means of the Sieur 
De Cormons, a Hugonat Gentleman, who had been taken a few days be- 
fore in a {kirmiſh betwixt the armies. The Sww:/s indeed were reduced to 
a very fad condition by perpetual marches ; without money, having never 
reccived their pay : daunted at the defeat of the Reiters, and unwilling to 
fight againſt the colours of their own nation: and fo much the more, be- 
cauſe they had not a General of authority and experience ſufficient to govern 
and command them, from which they concluded, that the end of ſo 
great an army would be miſerable and ruinous; ſo that it was no very 
difficult matter to make them ſubmit to the King upon certain conditions. 
And when their commanders went to wait upon his Majeſty, they were 
kindly received (that he might not affront that nation) and having been 
magnificently entertained by the Duke of Eſpernon, obtained a fate con- 
duct to return to their own houſes, which was alſo punctually obſerved, 
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1537. though hardſhips, and fatigues, and ſickneſs, had left but ſew ive cut cf 


io great a number. 

The Reiters and their commanders, and the French feldiers, being 
diſheartencd by the two late deteats, and deſerted by the Se, revolved 
to turn back, and endeavour to get out of the confines of France by tie 
way of Burgundy, hoping to eſcape ſafe into the towns of Gcormayy, ar:d 
the t ritories of Bafl. And with that reſolution, being united and 
drawn cloſe together, they began their march that way. But i. was not 
ſo eaſy as they thought to get thither. For the Duke of Mayenme, being 
returned into Bur gundy, took great care to guard the confines. And the 
Sieur De Miz;:d!3* and the Count De Terrnon, having marched out of 
Lions with the provincial forces, were alio advanced to hinder them : the 
King was but half a day's march behind them, and ſtraitened them in the 
rear: and the Duke of Guiſe, with his utual celerity, ſometimes on the 
flank, ſometimes in the rear, and ſometimes getting before them, con- 
tinually harraſſed and diſtreſſed them. The 1renco infantry was quite 
tired out, fo that the foldiers deſerted, and concealed themtelves in the 
Cities and villages through which they paſſed; the hories being jaded and 
unſhod, could not follow the haſty march of their commanders : and the 
loſs of their baggage, the want of money, the ſcarcity of proviſions (as all 
the people hid what they had in fome ſecure place) the heavy rains, and 
dirtineſs of the roads, which are always deep in Burgumdy, their continual 
fatigues, watching, ſickneis, and diſcord, had reduced them to extreme 
deſpair. Upon which account, by the interpoſition of the ſame Sieur De 
Cermons, they determined to ſubmit to the King's mercy, who offered to 
grant them a moſt ample ſafe conduct, provided they would deliver all their 
colours turled up into his hands, and promiſe never more to take up arms 
againtt him. | 

The Prince of Conti, the Duke of Baurllon, the Sieurs De Clerdan:, 
Chaſtilkn, and other French commanders, took great pains to prevent their 
coming to ſuch a reſolution, promiſing them their arrears of pay, and 
ſpeedy relief from the King of Navarre; and endeavoured to pertuade 
them not to ſubmit to the ditgrace of acknowledging themſelves con- 
quered and ſubdued: alledging, that the torces in Lznngs were not fo 
ſtrong, but they might paſs that way, and get with iafety into the terri- 
tory of Geneva. But whilſt theſe things were carrying on, being informed 
that the Reiters perliſted in their reſolution to ſubmit, and intended to 
make them priſoners, in order to ingratiate themſclves with the King, and 
ſecure the pay which was due to them, they tecretly determined to ſepa- 
rate, and try to fave themſelves by taking different ways, before the 


| Germans could have an opportunity of executing their deſign. 
The Duke of Bouillon, therefore, with a few horſe, made his eſcape 
without 
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1587, attacked by Monſieur De la Valette, brother to the Duke of Eppernon, 
— — with the cavalry of Provence, and by Colonel Alphonſo Ornano, a native 


of Corfica (commonly called, for that reaſon, Alphonſo Cirſo) with the in- 
fantry of Dauphine, and fo furiouſly charged there, that, all the reſt being 
killed upon the ſpot, only fixty of them eſcaped from fo great a ſlaughter. 
Upon which, the Sieur Les Diguieres himſelf was allo obliged to retire to 
the mountains. 

Such was the end of that mighty army of the Germans; after the defeat 
of which, the King returned armed to Paris, and entered the city in a tri- 
umphant manner, on the 23d of December, where he was, in appear- 
ance, joyfully received by the people: but it was plain, from the incre- 
dible acclamations of every one, eſpecially of the Par:/ians, that all the 
honour redounded to the Duke of Gui, whoſe glorious actions now be- 
came the ſubject of endleſs applauſe and admiration, and were daily cele- 
brated by the tongues and pens of his whole party. 


The End of the Eighth Book. 
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ARGUMENT, 


The deſign of the Duke of Guiſe and the League th depoſe the King, and wuterly 
ſuppreſs the Hugonot party, whilſt the people are elated by the victory. The 
Fariſians aſſent to it, and are more reſolute than the reſt : they make pre- 
farations to ſeize upon the King's perſon, and to ſhut him up in a monaſtery. 
The King, being adviſed of it, reſolves to curb tleir inſolence ; and for that 
furpoſe cauſes bis Swiſs to draw near the city, and makes other proviſions. 
The Pariſians, finding they were diſcovered, ſend for the Duke of Guiſe to 
protect them. At his arrival they take up arms, make barricadbes, drive 
away the Swiſs, and beſiege the King in bis palace. He, not being able to 
wake any refijtance, ſecretly flies from Paris, and retires to Chartres, and 


from thence to Rouen. He refobves to make @ peace with the Duke of Guiſe, 
S ECTS which 
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which 7s negotiated by the Queen Mether, and concluded. The Dude A 
Eſpcrnon leaves the court, and retires to Angsulſine: where Lis life is 111 
great danger, by a cenſor racy amengſt the citizens. The Duke of Guiſe 
cones 70 the Ki ing at Chartres, and is adranced to greater foxer and faucur 
than ever. The fates are alvrimbled at Bliis, as iz hed been egreed in ile 
articics of peace. The Pope "declares Cardinal Mer eFn his Legate in Fronce. 
The Ming diſiniſſes the 7 V Chencelkr, Secretary FVillercy, "end the Sieur 
De Bellieure frem court, Fe ſends an ar my, commended by the Duke c 
Newers, again the King F Navarre : who, ofter tabing many places, lays 
Hege to Ganncho. The of, embiy is epened at Blois: the pi aFices and macli- 
nations of both fraes there. The Duke cf G ye ca b the fates to demand, 
twat the King of Navorre may be declared incapable ef fucceedin:3 to ite 
Crown, and endeavours to get Ii if cr: rafed Lieutenant-Gen «rel, TC: 
obfelate autherity cver the army, end in the kingdom, as tis father hed been 
Jormerly. News comes, that the Due cf Savsy had fetzed upon the mas- 
guifate of Salizzo s hich gives a new turn 10 "affairs. But the Duke of 
Guiſe fo 2 ves it, that all redounds ts lis power and advantage. The 
King, being very much diftreſſed, reſerves ts get tue Duke of Guiſe aſ/aſſmated : 
be finds many d. Hicultiecs and impediments in it, but at laſt his deſign is ac- 
compliſied; and upon Cl 17 Eve, the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal 
bis brother are fhain, and the Cardinal of Bourbon, with 1 others, umpri- 
ned. He fends Colonel Alphonſo Corfo to ſeize upon the Duke of Maxenue 
at Lions: but be bas intelligence of it, and retires t Dijon. The Queen 
Mother dies in the ſeventieth year of ler age, and things continue 1: 
great confuſion. 


HE Hugues party was no leſs dejected, than the League was 


EMS. e 6 eleva ated at the deſcat of the Cerman ar my. For thc King ot 


Aovarre, having received the news of ſo creat a loſs, though he 

was victorious on the other fide of the Loire, yet being afraid that t. 
ſtorm would ſuddenly diſcharge itſelt upon his head, retired, without 
making any other attempt, to his uſual place of reiuge, the city of Rochelle, 
and the other heads of his party ſhut themſelves up in the ſtrongeſt places, 
waiting to ſee the event of ſuch reſolutions, as they knew would be taken 
againſt them. 

On the cther hand, the Duke of f Gruiſe, being arr; Na at Nancy with the 
other Lords of his family, after he had laid waſte the county of Mentbe- 
hart, began, without further delay, to conſult about the erer of ſpecdily 
ACC omplithi: g the EPL ns of the League, and how he might beſt turn 
the ( nleque nces ol th late victory to his own advantage. In this conſu!- 
tation, Which was reſumed at dit: rent times, ior many days, the greater 


part ofthe Lords of the houſe of Lerrain, forgetting all moderation, fo 


ncceſtary 
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neceflary in proſperity, and ſpreading their fails very boldly before the 138 


wind, talked of no leis than the utter extirpation of the Hugenats, the de- 
poling ot the King, and putting him into a cloiſter (as they had learned from 
hi!tery had been done in former times to Chilperic) of deftroying the houſe 
of Lrurdon, of pulling down the minions and favourites of the court, and 
Gvicing the great offices and dignities of the crown amongſt themſelves, 
and, in fort, of ruling and governing the whole kingdom of France at 
their pleaſure: and were fo puffed up with preſumption upon their own 
merit, that their counſels were neither meaſured by juſtice nor poſſibility; 
taking it for granted, that every thing was in their power, and that it was 
not only lawiul for them to undertake, but caly to execute any enterprie, 
how high or important ſoever. Thele vaſt deſigns were in ſome meaſure 
oppoſed by the Duke of Lerrain, who being of a mild and tempera: 
diipoſition, equally averſe to running any riſque, and to the pretenſions of 
the Lords of Guje, endeavoured, by the authority he had, as head of that 
family, to moderate thoſe counſels, which he thought too precipitate, 
and to keep things, as much as poſſible, within the bounds of reaſon. 
The Duke of Mayerne was of the fame. way of thinking, and concurred 
With him in it; being of opinion, as he ever had been, that they conti- 
nually expoſed the whole fortune of their family to the utmoſt danger, 
wichout any evident neceſſity. But the Duke of Anal, and the Cheva- 
lier his brother, the Dukes of Nemcurs and Huli, the Count De Chaligny, 
and, above all the reſt, the Duke of Gi, impelled not only by the intre- 
pity of his own nature, and the confidence that he had in his great 
abilities, but by the proſperous ſucceſs of all his undertakings, could bear 
no delay in the purſuit of the hopes he had conceived, and inſiſted, not 
without reaſon, that the longer they deferred, the more time they gave 
the King to contrive their ruin, and to compleat the deſign of ſuppreſſing 
them, vchich he had already formed. | 

This Civeriity of opinions obliged them to determine upon a middle 


courie; and accordingly, about the end of Jaxuory, one thoutand five 1598, 
hundred and cighty eight, they came to two reſolutions. One was, that 


tic Due of Zora with all his forces, and fome aſſiſtance out of the 
Low Countries, ſhouid attack the towns that belonged to the Duke of 
B.,7\;z, in order to root the Hygonots out of thoſe parts, and to keep the 
force; n the League in breath and diſcipline. The other, that taz Duke 
of Cue, and the reſt of the confederate Lords, ſhiould not immediately 
onpo'e the King's perion at the firſt; but that they Mould unite with the 
Cardinal of Bowen, to ſtrengthen their pretenſions, and to make it ap- 
pear, that things of themſelves naturaily tended to the complętion of their 
deſigns: aſter viich, they ſhouid preſent a petition to [11s Majeity, con- 
taining many demands in their favour, which would neceiitate _ to 

eclare 
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1588. declare his final refolution. For if he grantcd them, their defir2s Would 

— be fulfilled without noiſe or diſturbance; and if he denied them, he vould 

thereby give them a plauſible reaſon and opportunity to take up arms, and 

to extort that by force, which he would not conſent to of his own accord. 

The conjuncture for invading the Duchy of Bouillon was in apps: ance 

very opportune. For the Duke himſelf, and his brother, the Count De 

la Mark, being both dead, and having left Charlotte their ſiſter fole heir 

to their dominions, under the guardianſhip of the Duke of Montpenfer, 

the Lords of the League well knew that he, being a Catholick, was not 

at all acceptable to * city of Sedan, Jamets, and other places in that 

Dukedom, and that they did not much confide in him, though he was 

their Governor. And Monſieur De la Noe, executor of the late Duke's 

will, was not only abſent, but alſo, to deliver himſelf from the impri- 

ſonment of the Spaniards, by whom he had been taken in the Low- 

Country wars, had promiſed not to bear arms againſt his Catholick Ma- 

jeſty, nor againſt the Duke of L:rrain.. From whence it ſeemed pro- 

bable, that as Charlotte ſtood in need of a powerful protection, and was 

| likewiſe embroiled with the Count De Montlevrier, her uncle, who pre- 

tended a right to her inheritance, the would hardly be able to reſiſt the 

forces of the Duke of Lorrain, as he alſo, by virtue of an old title, laid 

claim to many places in that ſtate. All theſe things being conſidered, 

the Duke, without loſing a moment of time, having got an army in readi- 

neſs, under the command of the Marquis his ſon, accompanied by the 

Sieurs De Rhoſne and Offerville, after he had over- run and plundered all 

| the country, laid fiege to James, in full expectation of taking it. But 

: he found it a very difficult undertaking. For Monſieur De Scbelamdre, 

who was the Governor of it, made a very prudent and careful proviſion 

for the defence of it: and Monſieur De la Nee, having firſt made a long 

apology in writing for exerting himſelf in a defenſive war, to maintain the 

nghts of an helpleſs orphan, came to Sedan, and began to make vigorous 

preparations to ſupport the war. So that the ſiege of Jamets, growing 

cooler and cooler every day, laſted till the end of the year, at which time 

other things happencd, that called away their forces to enterpriſes of greater 
importance. | 

But the Duke of Guiſe, having departed from Nancy and come into 

his government of Champagne, cauſed a long writing, in the names of 

himſelf, the Cardinal ot Beurbor, and the other heads of the League, to 

be preſented to the King; in which, after a large preamble and many 

remonſtrances, very artfully laid together, they demanded in ſubſtance : 

[} % That he would cordially and ſincerely unite with them, and declare 

{| % himſelf head of the League, to the utter deſtruction and extirpation of 

= % the Hugenats: That he would diſmiſs thoſe perſons from his court, his 


[| I « councils, 
| 
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« would cauſe the decrees of the council of Trent to be received and 
* obferved throughout his whole kingdom, except in thoſe articles which 
« were of maniteſt prejudice to the privileges of the Gallican church: 
That he would put ſuch places as ſhould be thought proper, into the 
* hands of the confederate Princes, for their ſecurity, where they might 
e keep garriſons, and make all neceſſary fortifications, at the expence of the 
* crown: That he would maintain an army upon the confines of Lorrain, 
under the command of one of the contederate Princes, to prevent the 
« incurſions of foreigners : That he would order all the eſtates of the Hu- 
e g9on%s to be iramediately confiſcated and fold, to defray the charges of 
the late wars, and to aſſiſt the confederates in any future contingencics.” 
Such was the {ſubſtance of that writing, though it contained many 
other things of leſs 11 and when it was preſented to the King, 
in the beginning of February, he received it with his uſual diſſimulation, 
and deferred his anfwer, according to cuſtom, to another time. Nor was 
the Duke of Gufe very importunate to know his reſolution ; for the intent 
of thoſe demands was only to render the King contemptible and odious 
in the eyes of his ſubjects, and ſuſpected of favouring the Hugonots ; and 
to furniſh the League with a ſpecious pretence of taking up arms, and 
proſecuting their fecret deſigns, before the gale of popular applauſe began 
to blow over. But theſe artifices were unneceſſary to enflame the popu- 
lace: for the grievances which the expences of the war, the maintaining 
of ſo many armies, and the King's own profuſe manner of living daily 
increaſed, had entirely alienated the hearts of the people from him. The 
fam and ſplendour of the Duke of Gu#/e's victories had eclipſed the Ma- 
jeſty of his name; his obſtinate fondneſs of his minions, had cooled the 
affections of his moſt faithful and ancient ſervants, and the Pariſians, who 
were entirely influenced by the ambitious defigns of The council of fixteen, 
could no longer endure his government. The city was full of defamatory 
pamphlets, political diſcourſes, groundleſs tales, and fatyrical verſes, which 
not only abuſed and vilificd the Duke of Eſhernens good name, but made 
very free with his Majeſty. On the other ſide, all the ſtreets, and every 
corner of Paris, reſounded with the praiſes of the Duke of Gui, who was 
celebrated both in proſe and verſe by a thouſand writers, with the titles of 
The new David, The ſecond Miſes, The delioerer of the Ca:holtck people, The 
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« councils, and {rom their employments, that ſhould be ſpecified by the 1 588. 
Catholick Princes, as ſuſpected and ill affected to their religion: That he 


| prop and pillar of the boly church. And the prexchers openly inveighing 


againſt the preſent government, in their wonted manner, but with much 
greater licence, filled the cars of the people with wonders, or miracles as 


they called them, of this New Gian, who was come into the world for 
the preſervation of France. Which tlungs ſpreading from the city of 
P aris, 
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1588, Paris, as from the heart, diffuſed themſelves through all the provinces, 
which became poſſeſſed with the fame impreſſions, to the qitadvantage 
of the King, and in favour of the League. This commoticn was not a 
little increated by the King's own proceedings ; who being either blinded 
with the affection that he bore to the Duke of Eh, or becaute be 
was not willing to advance other men, whom he had no great reaſon to 
truſt, declared him Admiral of the Kingdom, and Governor of Normandy, 

laces that were vacant by the death of the Duke DeJopuſe. This pierced the 
Duke of G to the heart, when he ſaw that the King continucd his former 
manner of proceeding, and that one man alone engroſſed all the power 
and {avour of the court, whilſt he himſelf, his brother, and the reſt of his 
family, how conſiderable ſoever their ſervices had been, could not obtain 
any thing at all. So that, forgetting the reſolutions that had been deter- 
minced upon at Nancy, and that precaution and moderation which the 
Duke of Lorrain had recommended, he immediately began to think of | 
reducing the authority of the government into his own hands, making 
the Pariſians his principal inſtruments ; who, being no leſs diſpleaſed and 
incenſed than himſelf, earneſtly follicited him to take that reſolution. 
Wherefore, having received particular information of the ſtate of things 
from The council of /ixteen, by which they aſſured him, that they had twenty 
thouſand armed men in the city at their devotion, ready to go upon any 
enterpriſe, and that they were divided into ſixteen corps, to every one of 
which they had appointed a commander ; and that the relt of the people, 
without doubt, would follow the motions of the principal men, as they 
were ill affected to the King and the Duke of Ffſpernc, and at the ſame 
time moſt zealous in the cauſe of religion. He, conſidering that contuſion 
generally ariies in a multitude, and that ſixteen ſeveral corps could not fo ;20n 
and fo readily join all together in one body when occaſion ſhould require, 
wrote to the Council, deſiring they would leſſen that number, and reduce it 
to five, and appoint them a place where they ſhould meet, upon a ſignal | 
that ſhould be given them, and that they would diſpoſe things in fuch a 
manner as might prevent diforder and confuſion. And, that he might not 
only abſolutely aſſure himſelf that the affair ſhould proceed according to 
his own defigns, but becauſe he durſt not truſt to the ſmall experience of 
thoſe heads that were choſen and appointed by the Parz/iars, he ſent them 
five commanders, who were to regulate the five diviſions, and to moderate 
and direct the courſe of an armed multitude. ITheſe were the Count De 
Briſſac, the Sieurs De Buas-Daufhine, De Chamcis, De Eſclavoles, and 
Colonel Sz. Paul, to whom was likewiſe added the Sieur De Meneville, | 
who from the firſt had been the contriver and chief manager of that under- | 
taking. All theſc came publickly to Paris, on pretence of private buſineſs ; | 
and being lodged in ſuch quarters of the city as were aſſigned them, fre- 
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quented the court, and followed their affairs, leaving the care to Me7ew7/le 1588. 


of bringing the matter to maturity. And to add the greater weight to it, 
the Duke of Guiſe ſent inſtructions to the Duke of Auma, (who had 
ſome forces with him in Picardy, in order to make himſelf obeyed by 
many Governors of places there, who, at the inſtigation of the Duke oi 
Eſpernon, refuſed to acknowledge his authority) that he ſhowd keep five 
hundred good horſe in readineſs to be at hand in due time, to give life and 
vigour to the attempts of the Pariſant; who being informed that ſuch 
orders were given, ſollicited Jo d Cory, one of the Sheriffs, or F/- 
clovins of the city, as they are uſually called, to let them have the keys 
of St. Martin's gate, which he kept by virtue of his office, that when there 
ſhould be a proper opportunity, they might bring in thoſe ſorces that were 
to come out of Picaray. But as he ſeemed unwilling to comply with that 
requeſt, they applied to Pierre Brigard, another of the Eſchævins, who 


— 


promiſed them the keys of St. Denms's gate, by which they might be in- 


troduced as conveniently as by St. Martin's. And becauſe they were ap- 
prehenſive that Canty, who had refuſed them that favour, might diſcover 
the affair to the King, they found means to have him repreſented as a 
heretick, and guilty of many other miſdeameanors, endeavouring by that 
method to difcredit him, that fo his information might not be believed. 
Things being diſpoſed in this manner, the means of executing them 
ſtill remained to be confidered. The commanders ſent by the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the major part of thoſe that were choſen by The council of fix- 
teen, thought that to attack the Louvre, where the King lay, ſurrounded 
with his guards, and the Nobility that attended him, would be a very 
hazardous enterprize, and of too violent a nature, and not at all likely to 
ſucceed. They likewiſe forefaw, that the fact would appear very atroci- 


ous in the eyes of the whole kingdom; that if it failed in the leaſt point, 


or ſhould become a work of time, many commotions would arife, and 


the King might poſſibly get the better of them. For which reaſons they 


unanimouſly reſolved, to take the opportunity which the time of Lent 


would afford them, of ſeizing upon his perſon, when he walked in pro- 
ceſſion with the Duke of Efecrncn, as he uſed to do, in the habit of a pe- 
nitent, amongſt The <:hipping Triars, neither attended by his guards, nor 
the common retinue of the court; and that as ſoon as he was ſecured, he 
ſhould be ſhut up in a monaſtery, under a ftrong guard, on pretence of 
defending him from the violence of a popular tumult, cauſed by the re- 
ſentment of the common people, who were exaſperated by the heavy 
burdens that were laid upon them, and provoked by the inſolence of the 
minions. After which, the Duke of Aumnal''s five hundred horſe ſhould 
immediately enter the city, to take poſſeſſion of the principal places, and 
keep them well guarded, till the arrival of the Duke of Guzje, who ſhould 
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388. aſſemble the States General, and by repreſenting to them the King's in- 


capacity, with his evil government, and worſe intentions, nught cauſe the 
affairs of the kingdom to be managed at the arbitrement and to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the League. | 

But Niclelas Peulain, who was privy to the whole confpiracy, preſently 
took an opportunity, by means of the High Chancellor, of acquainting 
the King with the refolution that had been taken. And though, on ac- 
count of the enormity and improbability of the attempt, he did not abſo- 
lutely give credit to that information, which was founded upon no other 
bottom than the bare affirmation of Pculain, a man of no very good repute, 
and therefore liable to be ſuſpected of private views and expectation of a 
reward for ivch a fervice : yet he thought it convenient to take all necet- 
uy precautions, and pretended to be indifpoſed, that he might have a 
re2onnble excuſe not to go any more to thote ſpiritual exercues, with the 
ſraternicy of the penitents, during that feaſen. And, that he might be the 
Fetter atured of the truth, he ordered Peulain to be introduced tecretly 
one night into his cloſet ; and in the preſence of the High Chancellor, 
Meonfcus DO, and the Abbe Del Beno, examined him ſtrictly concern- 
ing all the circumſtances that he had diſcovered to them, ſeeming not 
to believe him, and to ſuſpect, that he was employed and ſuborned to ſay 
to by thoſe of the Hugonct party. But Polen, with an undiſturbed coun- 
tenance, and in a diſtinct narrative, confirmed all that he had told the 
Chancellor, even to the minuteſt and moſt particular circumſtances of the 
conſpiracy, n2ming all the accomplices, and giving a clear account of the 
whole affair from the very beginning: and at laſt, freely offered to be put 
in priſon, and kept there, till he had juſtified all that he had faid : adding, 
that The ceuncil of fixtcen was to be held the next day at the houſe of Mon- 
feur De la Bruyere (one of the conſpirators) and that if his Majeſty 
would be pleaſed to fend whom he thought proper along with him, with 
a ſufficient guard, he would put them all into his hands, ſo that none of 
them ſhoutd be able to make their eſcape, or to deny the conſpiracy. 
Upon which the King diſmiſſed him, with gracious aſſurances of his favour, 
and very large promiſcs, and went directly to the Duke of Efpernon's 
Icdgings, vhere they conſerred together about half an hour. From 
thence he went, at midnight, to the Queen Mother's apartment, which 
vas in the palace, and having waked her, gave her a full account of all that 
had been communicated to him, and began to enter into a conſultation 
wich her, whether it would be the beſt way to follow Porlain's advice, 
and ſend the next day to ſeize upon the conſpirators. 

The thing in appearance was practicable and ſecure, but in reality ful! 
of difficulty and danger. For it was not to be doubted, but upon any 
little commotion, ail the quarters of the city would be up in arms, accord- 
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who would never ſuffer their principals to be apprehended, and carried away 
priſoners, by fo imall a force as a company of the guards, which was al 
they were able to ſend upon that errand. Nor was there any reaſon to 
doubt of ſuch a conſequence, as they had often ſeen, that whenever any 
one of the leading men in the city had been taken up by tae officers of the 
court, either upon civil or criminal occaſions, the common people had 
conſtantly run to arms, in a tumultuous and ſeditious manner, to re/cuc 
him. And if the populace ſhould be raiſed, upon the ſpecious pretence 
that their chieis and protectors were going to be ſeized upon, and 
ſhould tuddenly aſſault the Louvre, when the King and court were unarmed, 
unprovided, and undefended, except by the ordinary guards, they would 
hardly be able to make head againſt fo formidable a body, conducted by 
ſuch reſolute and experienced commanders ; who, though they came for 
that very purpoſe, would not fail to uſe their endeavours, upon fo fair an 
opportunity, to make it appear, that they did not proceed to thoſe extre- 
mities with any deſign to offend others, but merely to defend themſelves. 
They conſidered, that the people of Paris were ſo powerful, that they 
couid not be curbed but by a ſtrong hand, and that to attempt what they 
could not execute, would be only to defeat the whole undertaking, and 
to expoſe themſelves to contempt and deriſion. They foreſaw, that the 
conſpirators would be immediately ſupported by the Dukes of Gu]? and 
Aumale, who were near at hand, and in arms: whereas the King had no 
body of men to depend upon in fo great an exigency. They knew very 
well, that they could not confide in the Hugonat party, not only be- 
cauſe they had always ſtood in awe of the King, and looked upon him as 
a bitter enemy to their religion, but becauſe the defeat of the German 
army had fo diſmayed them, that they all rather thought of quitting the 
kingdom, and faving their lives by flight, than of following the fortune 
of the Princes, to preſerve themſelves by the dint of the ſword. And to 
much the more, as the Prince of Conde died about that time at Se. Jahn 
Angeli, by poiſon, given him, as it was reported, by his own ſervants, 
upon ſome private diſguſt : which event had almoſt reduced that party 
to deſpair, as they had nothing left to depend upon, but the unihaken 
conſtancy and reſolution of the King of Naverr:. Beſides this, the great 
diſtance that he was at, and many other confiderations, entirely put an end 
to all hopes and ex tions from that , eſpecially on ſo ſudden an 
3 So —_— all, to which fade = they turned, they 
could not propoſe any means to themſelves, of raiſing forces ſufficient to 
curb the inſolence of the Pariſians. Upon which, the Queen made uſe 
of the Italian proverb, Biſogna coprirſi bene il viſo, inanzi che ſtuggicare 
il veſpaio. © A man ought to cover his face well before he ſtirs up a 

: Dddd2 | « waſp- 
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1588. © waſp-neft.” Adding, that it was abſolutely necefiary to arm and pro- 
———yide themſelves well in the firſt place, and then it would be an eaſy matter 
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to ſuppreſs the conſpirators. 

After long conſultations, tlicreſore, they ſent for the Abbe Del Bene, 
with whom, after they had confidered the fame things over again, they 
concluded, that the Duke of Van, under the pretence of taking pol- 
ſeſſion of his government of I,, , ſhould go immediately into that 
province, which borders cloſe upon the territory of Paris itlelf: that he 
thould ſecure Raben and Havre de G. ace, the chief places of that province, 
and which ſhut up the fea ard river Sine: for which purpoſe he ſhould 
aſlemble ſome forces, with v/hica he micht be ready to come up whe: 
cccaſion required. That they thould likewiſe endeaveur, by all means 
poſſible, as they had already begun, to draw Monfeur D Emragucs 
over to the King's party, v ho was Governor of Orleens, a city that 
commands the pafiag ge from Ferry and Beau into the territories of Paris. 
That the Sc, who yet continued in the King's pay, ſhould be brouglit 
to quarter at Logz7, and in other re adjacent, to ſhut up the river 
Morne, which is s commonly called The wurje of the Pariſzans, and to cut 
off the paſſage from Clampaguc. For as they were already ſure of Chartres 
and Peutciſe, one of which was under the government of the High Chan- 
cellor, and the other under that of Monſieur D'Aliucourt, ton to Secretary 
Villeroy, Peris would be blocked up and bridled on every fide. So that 
by alterwards bringing in the greater part of the Sti, and reinforcing 
the regiment of guards, by c alling al! the ſoldiers to their polls, who are 
often ablent in time of peace, they might then ſecureiy take the heads of 
the conſpiracy ; and if the people ſhould riſe, it would be an eaſy matter 
to quell them by the help of the Sr, and the more powerful curb of 
famine. In the mean time, they conciuded it would be the beſt way, for 
the King to diſſemble his knowledge of their proceedings, and to abſent 
himſelf trom publics ceremonies, and from certain ſuſpected places, that 
he might not ſurniſn the conſpirators with the opportunity they wiſhed 
for, of putting their plot in ct “Uαiõon. 

This reſolution, grounded as it were upon neceility, was approved of 
the next morning both by Secretary F7ucroy and the High Chancellor ; 
but moſt of all, by the Sieur Do Ville alen, who ſtill perſiſted 3 in his opi- 
nion, that the information vas not true, but that the enemies of the Duke 
of Guiſe, and cf the Pariſiaus, had fuborned Periain to raiſe this calumny 
to do them a mitchief, and give a fanction to any attempt upon them. 
Upon which the King, having ent for Cn! 3, and Pierre Ugoly, another of 
the E/cvevins, that would not comply with the requeſt of the conſpirators, 
and defired to hear from them what they knew of that particular. Cory 
excuſed himiclt, by ſaying, that, as there had been a report raiſed, that 


he 
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he was infected with Hugenct principles, and guilty of other crimes, he 1583. 
had not dared to diſcover what he knew, for fear of being thought a ma- 
licious flanderer ; and then freely laid open all that had paſſed about the 
keys of St. Martin's gate. And Ugoly, relating many other particulars that 
were come to his knowledge, confirmed the fame things. So that the 
truth of the information being proved beyond diſpute, they proceeded to 
the execution of the deſigns that had been formed. 

The Duke of Eſfernon departed tvro days after, with a very ſmall at- 
tendance, that he might not weaken the court; and being come to 
Neuen, the metropolis of Nermendy, took poiicfiion of the government, 
and confirmed both the Parliament of that province and the Sicur De 
Corrouges, Governor of the city, in their attachment to him and ther 
devotion to the King's ſervice. But he did not {ucceed to well at Hu 
do Grace. For Andrew Brencas Sieur De Filkrs, a Provencai, who was 
put into the government of that place by the late Duke De ye, had 
already taken part with the League: the Duke of Guo, who narrowly 
watched all opportunities, having pracuſed upon him, on account ot tie 
importance of that place, and prevailed upon the Parians to give hin 
thirty thouſand crowns, under a pretence of keeping a communication 
wich the fea and the paſſage of the S open, that the city might £1oy 
the advantage of commerce, and the convenizacy of bringing up the pro- 
viſions that came up from thoſe parts: by which bribe, and the premiſe 
of protection from the Dulce of Gzu//,, he was abſolutely gained over to 
the intereſts of the League. So that die Duke of Eyernon, perceiving he 
could not reduce that place to his devotion, and being unwilling to ha- 
zard his reputation at his firſt coming into his government, pafied through 
the country of Cazx, where it is fituated, to the other fide of the Semne, 
and came to Pertecu de Mui, Honjiceur, and from thence along the ſea-ſide 

to the city of Carr, where he was received with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
as the place was full of H:n6ts, and utter!y averſe to the deſigns of the 
League. | | 

In the mean time the Sieur D'Exirogues was treated witn about the 
city of C-/:c:::;5, by the means of Secretary Jie; in Which negocintion 
there aroſe ſo many difiicultics, that the King covid not bring it o che 


defired concluſion with all his follicitations. Moſt people Were ot cpi- j 
nion, that the reaſon of his not ſuccecding in this affair was, becauſe So- 0 
1 


cretary I i!kr;y, now an open enemy to the Duke of HH ανε, was de- 
ſirous that the Duke of Gwje's party ſhouid prevail, that he might be 
humbled; never imagining that the League would dare to proceed 
far as to plot againſt the perion of the King himmel, but that they only 
aimed at pulling down the minions, and the extirpation of the Hug: | 
and that he therefore arifully interrupted the treaty at Oricon, and pro- N 
tract2ll ht i 
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1588. tracted the reſolution of Monſieur D'Etrengues, by interpoſing difficulties 
and delays. And this ſeemed the more probable, as the affair was eatj] 


brought about afterwards, at a time leſs cpportune and leſs favourable. 
But Monſieur De Filleroy excuſed himſelf in a long apology, ſhewing 
that thoſe delays were occafioned, on one fide, by the irrefolution of 
Monfieur D'Entrogues, and on the other, by that of the King him{lF, 
who would neither conſent to diſmember the government of the city of 
Orleans from that of the province, as he requeſted, leſt it might ditgi:{t 
the High Chancellor, who poſſeſſed it, nor cauſe the Duke of Efpernon to 
make him any ſatis faction, though he thought himſelf injured by him in 
the perſon of his ſon. Whatever was the occaſion, the treaty went on 
fo flowly, that they did not come to any conclufion ſoon enough to block 
up the city of Parris; which the King was very intent upon, and had 
cauſed the Marſhal De B:ron to bring the Sſs to quarter at Lagny, a 
town near the city, ſituated upon the river Marne, ſtationing part of them 
in all the neighbouring places, as it was the moſt convenient. At the 
fame time the number of the French guards was increaſed. For inftruc- 
tions had been given to every Captain, to order all the foldiers to their 
poſts, and not to give any one leave to be abſent. The archers, who 


uſed to wait by the quarter, and but three months in the year, were a'l 
ſummoned to attend at once. The five and forty Gentlemen appointed by 
the King, kept round his perſon and apartment night and day; and 
many Gentlemen were invited, on a pretence of other affairs, to reſide at 
court. All theſe things being obſerved by The council of ſixteen, hSç 
kept ſpies in every place, and that the King, contrary to his cuſtom, had 
withdrawn himſelf from thoſe exerciſes of devotion and recreation in 
which he was wont to take pleaſure, they grew very ſuſpicious that he liad 
been informed of their deſigns by the Eſchevins Conty and Lg. Upon 
which they began to be afraid, and to take care of themſelves: yet they 
did not give up their undertaking, but rather doubled their preparations, 
and made proviſion for all things with greater diligence and expedition. 
But as ſoon as they knew the Sts were quartered at Logny, they were 
certain their plot was diſcovered, and fell into great confuſion, as it uſually 
happens in popular commotions, their hearts failing them, when they 
found there was no man amongſt them of ſufficient experience and au- 
thority to conduct fo important an enterpriſe. Wherefore, as they were 
now thoroughly ſenfible of the want of a chief, whoſe abilities, courage, 
and reputation, might give life to their attempts, they diſpatched Pierre 
Brigard in very great haſte, to intreat the Duke of Guizſe not to defer his 
coming any longer, as they had fo often ſollicited him: for by his pre- 
tence their deſigns might be brought to a happy concluſion : whereas, it 
they were abandoned by him, they faw they muſt neceſſarily fall into the 
King's 
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King's hands (to the utter deſtruction of the city) from whence they 1388. 
could not think of any poſſible means of delivering themſelves. — 
The Duke, who had ſome knowledge of the King's intentions, and at 
the ſame time could not bear the thoughts of ſuffering the foundation of 
the League to periſh in that manner, nor of deſerting thoſe, who had 
fixed all their hopes on him, and foreſeeing that his own ruin would be 
the immediate conſequence of that of the Pariſians, if thoſe remedies had 
time to operate which the King had begun to apply, reſolved to go di- 
realy to Paris, to give the finiſhing hand to the deiign, as thoſe of the 
King's party ſaid; or at leaſt, as he and his adherents gave out, to fave 
the city and The council of ſixteen, who he knew were in extreme dan- 
ger, and to clear himſelf of the calumnies, which his enemies, and the 
tavourers of the Hugorcts, had raiſed upon him. And that he might make 
the leſs noiſe, and proceed with the fame artifice that was practiſed by the 
King, he ſent his Gentlemen, by feveral ways, and a large band of old 
foldiers, who entered ſeparately, upon different days, into the city, and 
lodged apart in various quarters, whilſt he himſelf, with only ſeven horſe- 
men in company, took the road to Soiſſuns, where the Cardinal of Beur- 
ben was, in order to confer with him, and to go from thence to Paris. 
Yet it was ſoon known that he was upon his journey; for The council of 
ſixteen had induſtriouſly ſpread it abroad, to diſpel the melancholy ap- 
prehenſions that had taken poſſeſſion of the people, when they faw ſuch 
preparations making to diſtreſs them. Which being reported to his Ma- 
jeſty, determined him to fend Monſieur De Bellieure, as far as Sorfſons, 
to diſſuade him from coming, and to let him know, that at fo turbulent 
and ſuſpicious a conjuncture he ſhould be much offended at it. But the 
Duke, who was not to be deterred from perſiſting in his undertakings, 
by ſuch conſiderations as uſually prevail upon weak and irreſolute minds, 
but defirous to arrive unexpectedly, that he might neither be way-laid nor 
prevented, anſwered the King's meſiage in an ambiguous manner, and 
ſaid, „That his only ambition was to ferve his Majeſty, and the cauſe of 
« religion; that he was ſenſible he had been grievoully ſlandered by his 
« enemies, and therefore impatient to vindicate himſelf: that his journey 
« was exceeding private, and without any train that could make him ſuſ- 
«© pected of ſiniſter defigns : that he was defirous to convince his Majeſty, 
te that he was ready, upon all occaſions, to obey his commands; addin 
many othcr things, but of general and doubttul import ; nor did he fully 
ſatisfy his meſſenger, whether he would obey the King in that particular, 
or purſue his intended journey to Paris; yet he ſeemed rather to hint that 
he would ſtay at S:ffons, to know his Majeſty's further pleaſure. But 
Monſieur De Bellzeure was no fooner departed with this doubtful anſwer, 
than he tock horſe and followed him, making the beſt of his way through 
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e-roads, leſt he ſhould meet other meſſengers from the King. 80 that 
Philibert Sieur De Cuicbe, and Charles Berctfe the King's Cabinet Secre- 
tary, who were diipatched one after the other to prevent his proceeding to 
Paris, could not meet with him any where til he was at the gate of &.. 
Demis, when it was too late to forbid his coming. 

The Duke entered the city on Monday the 9th of Mar, when it wa; 
almoſt noon, with a train that only conſiſted of ſeven horiemen, includin 143 
his Gentlemen and other ſervants. But as a iittie ſnow-ball rolling down 
a high hill, grows fo big, that at laſt it becomes almoſt a mo! ontait - fo 
the people flocking out of their houſes and ſhops with acclamations of 
joy to follow him, he had not paſſed half through the city, but he hed 
above thirty thouſand ons about him, and the crowd was fo great, 
that he himſelf could Hardly make his way through it. The ſhouts of 
the people filled the air, nor did they ever cry, Lows live the King, with 
half ſv much hcartinels as they now cried, Leng live the Duke of Grijc. 
Some faluted him, ſome gave him thanks ſome bowed to kim, fome 
kiſſed the hem of his garment : thole that could not get near him, made 
ſigns withtheir hands and other geſtures, to ſhew how infinitely they 
were rejoiced. There were ſome who adored him as a faint, touched 
him with their beads, which they immediately kiſſed, or tonched tacir 
eyes and forcheads with them : and even the very women threw garlands 
and flowers upon him, as he paſſod under their windows, and honourcd 
and bleſſed his coming; whiiſt he, with a complaitant air and ſmiling 
countenance, behaved himie!t with the utmaft affability, ſpeaking fami- 


liarly to ome, cortcoutt: „returning Tie jaintations of cthers, and _ 
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In this ma ner, without ſtopping at his own hou'e, be proceeded di- 
rectly to Si. Exuſiace, and dill mounted at the Queen other's palace, who, 
being aſton iſhed at his unexpected arrival (28 Vlonſicur De Bellieure, veho 

returned but three hours before, had made a doubt of his mug! re- 
cewed him v.,1ti a pale countenance, in great agitation of ſpirit, and, con- 
trary to her cuſtom and conſtitution, wich evident f ens af terror and 
diſmay. The Duke's behaviour was very reſpectſul and ſubmiſiive, and 
that of the Queen rather ferced and conſtrained. For ſhe told him, 
« She was very glad to ſee him; but ſhould have been much more fo, if 
« it had happened at another time.” To which he modeſtly anſwered, 
though in a h! ighith tone, That he was a faithful fervant ot the crown ; 
« and that as he had been thoroughly informed of the groundlets alper- 
« ſions and calumnies that had been thrown upon his reputation, and 
« the evil defigns that were then carrying on againſt the Catholick re- 
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&« ligion, and the honeſt and well affected citizens of Paris, he was come 1588. 
« thither to divert that ſtorm, and to clear himſelf, or elſe to lay down ——* 
6 * life for the ſervice of the church, and the preſervation of the pub- 
2 

Their diſcourſe being diſcontinued whilſt he ſaluted the other Ladies, 
according to the cuſtom of the court, the Queen Mother called Luigi 
Daw la, her Gentleman-Uſher, and commanded him to let the King 
know the Duke of Guije was come, and that within a little while ſhe 
would bring him perſonally to the Lore. The King, who was in his 
private cloſet with Monfieur De YVillequier, Bellirure, and the Abbe Del 
Bene, was ſo ſhocked at this meſiage, that he was obliged to reſt his 
head upon his arm, with his face towards the table; and having ex- 
anuned Davila concerning every particular, commanded him to deſire 
the Queen ſecretly to defer his coming as long as the pothbly could. At 
the fame time Alphonſo Corſo, a moſt taithtul ſervant of the King's, and 
one that had deierved exceeding well of the crown, came into the cloſet, 
and joined in opinion with the Abbe Del Bene, who adviſed his Majeſty 
to receive the Duke of Guiſ in the fame cloſet, and cauſe him to be 
killed in that very place; to which purpoſe the Abbe applied that paſſage 
out of the prophet Zechariab, Smite the ſhepherd, and the ſheep ſhall be 
ſeattered. But Villiquier, Bellicure, and the High Chancellor, who was 
alſo come in during this interval, were of a different opinion, and faid, 
that if ſuch a thing ſhould happen whilſt the people were in to great a 
ferment, they would ſhew no regard to royal Majeſty, but would break 
through all bounds of law and duty, and run furiouſly to revenge. And 
as things were not yet ripe, nor his Majeſty in a condition to detend him- 
felf, and bridle the inſolence of the city, the forces of the Parifians were 
too powerful to be provoked. 

Whilſt the King was thus diſtreſſed, and in doubt what to reſolve upon, 
the Queen Mother came, and brought the Duke of Gwje with her; the 
was carried herſelf in a ſedan chair, whilſt the Duke walked by her all 
the way on toot, but with fo great a train, and ſuch a confluence of people, 
that the whole city ſeemed to be crowded into the court of the Louvre 
and the ſtreets thereabout. They paſſed through a lane of ſoldiers drawn 
up, with Monfieur De Grillan, Colonel of the guards, at the head of 
them; who being a blunt ſoldier-like man, and no very well wither to 
the Duke of Guife, whilſt he bowed courteouſly to every private ſoldier, 
ſhewed but little reſpect to the Duke, which was much taken notice of 
by him, and affected him ſo much that he changed countenance, and 
afterwards turned quite pale, when he ſaw the Swiſs ranged under arms 
along the bottom of the ſteps, the archers in the hall, and all the Gen- 
tlemen gathered together in Ee rooms above, to wait for his coming. 1 As 
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1588. ſoon as they had entered the King's apartment, whilſt the Duke of Gu 


— was making a very low reverence, his Majeſty ſaid to him, with an angry 
took, I ſent you word that you ſhould not come; to which the Dui:e 
an{wered, with the fame ſubmiſſion that he had ſhewn to the Queen, but 
in a ſofter manner, „That he was come to throw himſelf into the arms 
« of his Majeſty's juſtice, to clear himſelf of thoſe calumnies and aſper- 
« fions that had been caſt upon him by his enemies: that nevertheleſs he 
« would not have preſumed to come, if he had been plainly told that hi; 
« Majeſty commanded him to ſtay away.” Upon which, the King turn- 
ing to Bellieure, and aſking him, in a haſty manner, whether he had not 
given him peremptory orders to tell the Duke of Ge not to come, except 
he had a mind to be accounted the author of all the tumults and intur- 
rections at Paris? Monſieur De Bel/heure ſtepped forwards to give an ac- 
count of his meſſage. But as he was beginning to ſpeak, the King inter- 
rupted him, by faying, It was enough; then addrefiing himſeli to the 
Duke of Guiſe, he told him, That he did not know of any body that 
e had calumniated him; but that his innocence would have appeared 
« more clearly, if his coming had not occaſioned ſuch a commotion, 
<« nor diſturbed the peace of the government, as he found it was like to 
« do.” But the Queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the King's 
reſolute diſpoſition, and perceived, by his countenance, that he was deter- 
mined upon fome bold ſtroke, took him aſide, and told him in a few 
words what ſhe had ſeen herſelf of the concourſe of the people, and that 
it was no time then to execute any precipitate reſolution. The Duchets 
of Lea, who ſtood cloſe by him, confirmed what the Queen had faid : 
and the Duke of Guſe, attentively obſerving every minute circumſtance, 
when he ſaw them in this ſtate of irreſolution, that he might not give the 

King time to determine upon any thing, pretended to be fatigued with 
his journey, and taking his leave, returned with the fame confluence of 

1 people, but not attended by any of the court, to his own houſe in St. Au- | 

. thony's ſtreet. | 

* Many condemned the King, for not taking that opportunity of cutting 

It him off; and many, who knew the ſtrength and ſpirit of the Pariſans, 

15 and that he had ſeveral that wiſhed him well, even in the court itſelf, 

| thought it a moderate and wiſe determination to let him go. But the 

Duke, reflecting upon the danger he had eſcaped, and condemning him- 

0 ſelf for his late raſhneſs, began to gather all his friends and dependants 

bl; round him, who were diſperſed in the ſeveral quarters of the city; ſo% 

4. that he who entered at noon with no more than ſeven attendants, had | 
above four hundred Gentlemen and commanders in his houſe at night. 

At the fame time he ſent for The council of fixteen and all the Eſchevrns : 

and after a long conſultation, in which he was fully informed of all par- 

ticulars, 
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ticulars, gave orders that guards ſhould be kept in every ward; that the 156 V. 


ple ſhould have notice be ready: and that upon any commotion, they 
ſhould, according to the orders already given, and under the officers al- 
ready appointed, all repair to the principal parts of the city, and particu- 
larly to his houſe, whither a quantity of ſwords, muſkets, drums, and 
other warlike proviſions and inſtruments were conveyed the fame night, 
tuticient to arm great numbers of people, and for the defence of his 
perion, about which they kept guards and centinels, with the fame vigi- 
lance that is uſually obſerved in armies when they are near an enemy. 

There was no leſs precaution taken at the Lauvre, and at the Queen 
Mother's palace, whither ſhe returned very late at night. For her Gen- 
tlemen kept a very ſtrict and careful guard, and the whole night was 
ſpent with great ſuſpicions and apprehenſions on every fide. And now 
all things were become publick, and every body knew that it was the 
King's deſign to curb the Pariſians and ſuppreſs the Duke of Guiſe : and 
that he, on the other hand, was come to make himſelf maſter of the 
city, to drive his enemies from court, and to find means of transferring 
all the authority of the government upon himſelf. During theſe mutual 
ſuſpicions, and the reports which were ſcattered abroad, Poulain, being 
admitted the fame night into the King's cloſet, informed him, that he had 
heard the Duke of Guiſe had faid publickly, „That he would ſoon clear 
e himſelf of the calumnies that had been thrown upon him :” and of- 
fered again to be put in priſon till the truth of what he faid ſhould fully 
appear: for when the heads of the conſpiracy were taken, he made no 
doubt but the King would be particularly informed of the whole. He 
faid, further, that before the arrival of the Duke of Gui, the prepara- 
tions which the King was making had greatly intimidated them all, and 
made them proceed with great ſecrecy and caution, but that now he was 


preſent their ſpirits revived, and that there was a council to be held in 


the dead of that very night, at the houſe of La Chapelle, where it would 
be eaſy to take them all without any danger, and then he would be con- 
vinced that he had told him no lie. This propoſal occaſioned ſo many 
debates, and ſo much doubt and irrefolution amongſt them, that they 
fat all night in conſultation, without a wink of ſleep, till day-light ap- 
peared on Tueſday morning, which was the 1oth of May; a day of great 
terror and diſtraction. The city was full of meetings and cabals, the 
Louvre guarded by an unuſual number of ſoldiers, the Duke of Gui 
palace was kept locked full of arms, the King in his cloſet, at ſecret con- 
fultation with his Counſellors. Yet the Duke of Guiſe came to the Louvre 
in the morning, but with a train of above four hundred Gentlemen and 
commanders, privately armed, with piſtols under their cloaks, and went to 
viſit the young Queen at her lodgings ; and from thence, after he had 
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1588, waited upon the King till he went to maſs, retired with the wonted con- 


courſe of people to his own houſe, where he ſpent the reſt of the morn- 
ing in conſulting with the Archbiſhop of Lions, who above all others 
was his moſt intimate contidant, becauſe he was a bitter enemy to the 
Duke of Eſpernon. After dinner he went to the Queen Mother's palace, 
whither the King alſo came, and they had a long converſation together in 
the garden. There the Duke of Guife taking courage, as he was then 
out of danger, and in the midſt of the city where he was the ſtrongeſt, 
diſcourſed a great while of the motives of his coming, of the fatisfaction 
which the confedcrate Princes expected, and of making war upon the 
King of Navarre : accuſing the Duke of Eſpernon and his brother Mon- 
fieur De la Valette, as authors of all the pretent diſcontents and diviſions, 
and ſaid it was owing to their machinations that the Hagoncis were not 
rooted out, and France reſtored, by a laſting peace, to its ancient ſplen- 
dor. He added, that the minds of the ſincere Catholicks could not be 
at reſt whilſt they faw the King ſurrounded with ſuſpected perſons, and 
ſuch as were of doubtful opinions in point of religion, whilſt the ancient 
manner of governing, practiſed by former Kings, was perverted, and 
whilſt, inſtead of employing his forces againſt the Hugonot faction, he 
turned them againſt his faithful people of Paris, who defired nothing 
more than the ſafety of their ſouls and conſciences; wheretore, in order 
to enjoy peace and tranquillity, it was neceſſary to change the manner of 
ings and form of government, that fo the Catholick faith might 

be ſecured, his good ſubjects out of danger, and every one live quietly 
and in due obedience. 
To theſe remonſtrances the King returned a full anſwer, and faid, 

« That he was ſufficiently inclined of himſelf to the extirpation of the 
« Hugoncts; but that it was proper to ſtay for a convenient opportunity, 
ce and to wait his pleaſure, and not to endeavour to compel him to it by 
« force: That the plots and machinations of thoſe of the League, had 
ce prevented him from taking fo effectual methods as he defigned, ſince 
te they had proceeded ſo far as to diſturb the eſtabliſhed order of govern- 
e ment. Nor had that contented them: for flanderous tongues had too 
C licentiouſly offended his patience, againſt all truth and reaſon: that 
* however the clemency of his nature ſtill inclined him to pardon all 
4 ſuch as would acknowledge their errors, and ſerve him dutifully for the 
* time to come. That no Prince in Chriftendom had ſhewn a greater 
< averſion to hereticks than he had done, nor taken more pains to per- 
« ſecute and ſuppreſs them. That never any King had manifeſted a 
greater degree of favour and affection to any ſubject, than he had to 
* the whole houſe of Lorrain, and the perſon of the Duke of Guiſe in 


< particular, That all offices and dignities could not be conferred upon 
one 
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* one man: and that as God beſtows his bleſſings upon many, accord- 1588. 


« ing to the quality of their vocations, fo a Prince is obliged to diſtribute 
e his bounty and favours amongſt ſeveral, according to their deſerts and 
e his own inclination. That he had advanced the Lords of La Valette, 
«becauſe they were ſons of a moſt Catholick father, who had fignalized 
e himſelf by his bravery in the wars, and deſerved very well of the 
crown, as he had oftner appeared in arms than any other perſon againſt 
the Hugonots : that he had been faithfully ferved by them himſelf, as 
* the vigilance and activity of the Duke of —_— had ſufficiently teſti- 
«© fied in the defeat of the Germans, and ſucceſs of La Valette in 
making ſo great a ſlaughter of the Swiſs that went into Dauphine. Yet 
* for all that, he would not be thought to compare them with the houſe 
© of Guiſe, as they were neither equal in birth nor deſert : but that ſta- 
tions in courts are different, as there are different manſions in paradiſe. 
That it had ever been left to the free choice of all Kings, to favour 
* and employ whom they pleaſed, and to chuſe ſuch companions in 
* their hours of recreation as they thought proper and liked beſt : other- 
* wiſe a Prince would be deprived of that liberty which private men 
e freely enjoy; as there was no one ſo mean, but had it in his 
% power to live and converſe with whom he pleaſed, and to diſpoſe of 
his eſtate according to his own will and deſire. That he had not re- 
* ceived any counſel from the Lords of Valette, that diſſuaded or pre- 
e vented him from making war upon the Fiugonots : yet if it could be 
ce proved, that they had not behaved themſelves with due integrity in 
e any employment, he was ready to puniſh them according to the nature 
e of their fault; but that he would not baniſh them his court, merely 
ce to gratify the caprice of others. That he would inviolably obſerve 
*« what he had fo often folemnly ſworn to concerning the edict of union, 
e and that his reſolution was more than ever bent upon a war againſt the 
« King of Navarre, from which he was reſtrained by no other conſi- 
« deration, but that of laying ſuch heavy burdens upon his ſubjects as he 
_ « muſt neceſfarily be obliged to do, in order to maintain armies in fo 
many different parts, which was matter of no {mall concern to him. 
That, however, his people, and eſpecially the Pariſſans, had no rea- 
« fon to complain, ſince they themſelves had been the principal exciters 
« and abettors of the war. That a war could not be carried on with- 
« out money, and money could not then be raiſed without overloading 
« the people, by which he ſhould be reduced to the neceſſity of bearing 
« the blame of an oppreſſion which was not owing to him: ior thoſe 
« that now made the loudeſt complaints of impoſitions, were the very 
« perions that had ſeditiouſly forced him into a war. That the city of 
« Paris in particular, to which he himſelf had done more real good than 
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1588. © any ten of his predeceſſors put together, which had been the conſtant 
object of his favour and attention, and where he had almoſt always 
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« reſided, to the great emolument and enriching of the citizens, had 
« now declared againſt him in a hoſtile manner, and was not ſatisficd 
« with ridiculing and defaming his good name, but had even dared to 
c conſpire againſt his perſon. That he very well knew, theſe plots and 
« machinations were originally of foreign contrivance, and that all his 
« native and loyal citizens had expreſſed their deteſtation of them in the 
« beginning; and for that reaſon, he had once determined to baniſh all 
« ſtrangers out of the city, in order to take away the fuel from a fire 
e which began to ſpread in ſo dangerous a manner. That he was not 
« willing to employ foreign forces to purge the city, whilſt he could be 
« faithfully ſerved by the citizens themſelves. That he demanded his 
« aſſiſtance in an undertaking of ſo great importance, and that he would 
« give him ſome ſatisſactory proof of the great fidelity and fincerity which 
« he profeſſed: for when he could once depend upon the obedience of his 
e ſubjects, he ſhould have nothing more to requeſt of him: and alter all 
« ſtrangers were driven out, and the city compoſed upon proper terms and 
« without tumult, he would forget all former ſuſpicions, and willingly 
* conſent to a reformation of the ſtate.” 

After he had given this anſwer to the Duke of Guiſe, he called upon 
the Prev? des Marchands, and the Eſchevins of the city, who were pre- 
ſent, and commanded them to make a ſtrict fearch into all the houſes of the 
city, the day following, with ſuch other perſons as he thould appoint for 
that purpoſe : and that they ſhould turn out all ſtrangers whom they 
found reſiding there without any urgent and apparent neceſſity: that 
they ſhould make no diſtinction of perſons, as he had certain information 
there were at leaſt fifteen thoutand then in the city, who were employed 
on purpoſe to raiſe ſcandals, and came thither only to excite new commo- 
tions, to the evident peril of the lives and fortunes of the citizens. With 
thiz commiiſion the Deputies departed, promifing his Majefty to ferve him 
faithfully : and after much other convertation of the fame kind, the Duke 
of Guiſe alſo took his leave, with the tame promiſes; tor he thought 
he had ſufficiently lulled the King afleep with his ſubmiſſive manner 
of behaviour, and that his prefence had fo terrified him, that he 
{hould no longer have any occaſion for much force: upon which he faid 
to ſome of his familiar friends, «That he hoped he ſhould be able to 
e have an aſſembly of the States General convened, without any difficul 
or oppoſition, in which he did not doubt but things would ſucceed 
e according to his wiſhes and defigns.” 

The King deputed Monſieur De Villeguier and Monſieur D'O to make 
ſearch for the ſtrangers; Which (as the ſame guards were kept, and the 


I ſame 
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ſame apprehenſions continued) was begun the next morning, but with the 1388. 
utmoſt repugnance and diſſimulation in the Pariſſans, who knew that thoſe ——— 
that were lodged in the city, were all dependants or the Duke of Gui/c, 
and ſent thither by him: nor were they willing to weaken their own forces 
by expelling them. So that the King's Deputies perccived they laboured 
but in vain, and that the deſign of diſarming and reducing the Duke of 
Cue could not ſucceed by that means, nor produce any good effect; and 
tlicreſore they acquainted the Ting with it, who was ſo enraged, that he 
reſolved at laſt to quell the people by force, and endeavour to ſuppreſs the 
conſpirators, without further delay. For that purpote, he immediatel 
diſpatched the Marthal De Blum to bring the Swiſs into Paris, and Mon- 
fieur DO for the companies of his guards, which were lodged in the 
aiacent places out of te city; and gave orders, that neither the gentle- 
men, archers, nor ſoldiers of his guard, ſhould itir any more out of the 
court, but that they ſhould all keep cloſe about his perion. 

Theſe proceedings were not unknown to the Duke of Guo, who, in 
order to oppoſe the King's forces-with the ſtrength of the people, cauſed 
a report to be preſently ſpread round the city, that the King had reſolved 
to put f1:z ſcor2 of the principal Catholick citizens to death, and to place 
guards in the chief poſts to diſtreſs the people, and therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary ſor them to prepare for their defence. A counterfeit liſt was 
framed ot the fix ſcore names, and copies of it diiperſed ; at the head of 
| which was the Duke of Gzz/e, and after him, the Preſidents De Nully, De 
Maitre, the Sicurs De Buſy and La Chapelle, Hotteman the Receiver, all 
the Parochial Clergy, Preachers, Deputies, and Eſchevins, and, in ſhort, 
all ſuch as were favourites of the people, who might thereby be excited to 
take arms for their preſervation. And this forgery they cauſed to be pub- 
luhed, by artful and induſtrious perſons, who were well acquainted 
with the humours of the people; and to be expatiated upon with fo much 
earneſtncts and vehemence of expreſſion, and ſuch an appearance of terror, 
that they began to talk of riſing that very night: the Duke's commanders 
and Gentlemen being diſtributed through every quarter, to controll and 
direct the fury of the armed multitude. 

But things were not yet fully ripe, and the night of the 11th of May 
was ſpent in theſe practices on every fide, till, on the Morning of Th, 
the 12th, they heard the fites and drums of the Sic/5, who beat a march, 
as they entered the city at &. Hensre's gate, with Marthal De Bron at 
their head on horſeback, and were followed by the French companies, 
under their ſeveral Captains, with their matches lighted. The King allo, 
being mounted on hori-back, went out to receive them, and having faluted 
them at the entrance of the gate, ſtrictly forbid them all to commit the leaſt 
outrage, or do any tort of injury to the citizens, on pain of death, without 
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1588, mercy, which he ted many times with a loud voice. And having 
en orders to Monſieur DO and the Marſhal De Biron, to take poſle(- 
fo of, and place guards in, all the chief places of the city, went back 
gain to the Louure, where the ſoldiers of the guards were under arms, 
= ready to march upon any occaſion. The Marſhal De Brron, who 
perhaps was not thoroughly acquainted with the King's deſign, thought 
it would be the beſt way, in the firſt place, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
places that were neareſt the Levre, for the ſecurity and defence of the 
court; and therefore immediately made himſelf maſter of S. Dmocent's 
church- rd, at the end of St. Henares ſtreet, and there lodged nine 
hundred Sw:/s, poſting the reſt, to the number of fixtcen hundred, 
about the por ns. ſhambles, the March neuf, the Cha/teltt, and the 
city hall. In like manner, Monfieur D'O took poſſoſſion of the Pont cis 
Change, and the Pont St. Michael, placing Monſieur Du Gajt upon tis 
one, and Monſieur Mori vaut upon the other: the companies of B-2- 
vais, Nangy, and Monſicur D' Archant, being left to guard the o7'e ©: 
the Louvre, that looks toward the ſtreet of 570 Thomas. This dif: tion 
of their forces, however, was attended wich very ill ſucceſs, and i: v; '<uld 
have been much better to have ſecured Mouber!'s Place, St. ces 
Place, and the ſtreets near the Ba/tile, which are all in the remoteſt part 
of the city, and near the Duke of Guiſe's palace. For when he was once 
beſieged, fo that he could not ſtir, and 13 ſtreets of St. Dennis and St. 
Mertin blocked up, to divide the people into two parts, that they might 
not be able to join together, the whole city would have been in the King's 
power, and the fury of the people ſufficiently bridled. But ſuch a diſtri- 
bution of the ſoldiers as they had made, was more proper to defend the 
Louvre, than to hinder the inſurrection of the citizens, which was moſt 
likely to take its birth and beginning where the Duke of GuzJe reſided, 
and where he himſelf could give life to it. 

At the entrance of the King's forces, which was preſently known to 
the whole city by tie beat of the drums, the people, who were full of 
terror and diſtr n and now convinced, that the report which had 
been ſpread of the 1 intentions was certainly true, began to gather 
togecher, ſhutting u p their doors and ſhops, which (according to the 
cuſtom practiſed in tit city of going to work before day) were already 
opened, and every on: was making ready his arms, expecting directions 
how to proceed. 

It was now broad d light, when the Queen Mother, being defirous 
to know what the Duke ol Gul was doing, ſent Luigi Davila with her 
enquiries after his li th, and other compliments to him (for the ſtill con- 
tinucd her uſual diſſiiaulation) charging him to take exact notice of every 
little circumilance that he faw or heard. When he came to the Hotel d. 

Gil, 
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Guiſe, as they call the houſes of the principal Lords, he found the gates 


ſhut, contrary to cuſtom, and being let in through the wicket, faw two —T— 


long rows of gentlemen armed in the court, and the Duke of Guz/e walking 
up and down alone in the midſt of them, to whom he delivered the Queen's 
compliment, as he was commanded. But the Duke, being aware of her 
intentions, and deſirous to ſhew that he was well prepared, took him b 
the hand in an obliging manner, and having begun a converſation wi 
him, led him into the garden, where he ſaw a vaſt quantity of arms 
heaped together, and all the lower rooms full of foldiers, and reformed 
officers, moſt of whom he knew, and was acquainted with. After they 
had taken two or three ſhort turns in the garden, the Duke, who yet was 
in great ſuſpence, and, as one might eaſily perceive, full of deep thought, 
diſmiſſed him, with a return of compliments to the Queen. When he 
came back to the Louvre, whither ſhe was already gone, he was directly 
introduced intothe King's cloſet, where he gave a particular account of all 
that he had obſerved : adding, that as he paſſed through the city, he took 
notice they were ſhutting up their ſhops and houſes, making ready their 
arms, and blocking up their doors with caſks and other lumber, that 
many of the Duke's officers and gentlemen were talking together, the 
chief citizens very buſy every where, and that, eſpecially in Maubert 
Place and St. Anthony's ſtreet, the people were gathering very faſt toge- 
ter, and making greater preparations than any where elle. The King 
having made him repeat his account, immediately ſent his Secretary Be- 
715;ſe to Monſieur D'O, commanding him to advance beyond the bridges, 
and cauſe the companies of French guards to take pofletiion of Maubert 
Place, and St. Anthony's /treet. 

Monfieur D'O inſtantly ſent Colonel Grillen to execute the King's 
command; but he came too late. For the Sieur De Bu:5-dauphin, with 
tae ſtudents of the Univerſity, and the watermen that lived about $7. 
Jahn en Greve, had already taken that poſt, which till then had been 
:mprudently neglected: and having drawn chains acroſs the ſtreets, and 
mut up all the paſſages with barricadoes of large beams of wood, and 
barrels filled with earth, had made that their place of arms. So that 
Monfieur De Grillon was obliged to retire; and as he endeavoured to 
return to the place from whence he came, his retreat was cut off by the 
Count De Briſac; who, with the people belonging to the quarter of St. 
Germain, had encloſed him in ſuch a manner, that he was confined be- 
twixt the bridges, and could not move at all, nor make the leaſt reſiſtance 
on any fide, though he had the chief ſtrength of the French ſoldiers 
with him. | 

All the reſt of the citizens being now in motion, ſeconded this begin- 
ning with furious cries, of Arm, arm, ringing the alarm-bell in every 

| Fifi quarter,, 
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1588. quarter, making barricadoes in the fame manner within thirty paces of 


——— each other, with ſuch order and ex 


pedition, that the whole city, though 
ſo a one, was blocked up in a moment, and ſhut in every way, the 
King's forces beſet on all ſides with barricadoes, even to the very doors 
of all their guard-houſes, and, which was worſt of all, Colonel S/. Paul, 
with the people of Sr. Euftache and Mont Martre, coming down with 
great fury, and blocking up the ſtreets from place to place, made their 
laſt barricadoes at the very gates ot the Louvre, right over againſt, and even 
in the face of the King's corps de garde. After the ſtreets were thus blocked 
up, and fortified on all fides, they every where loudly and furioully cried 
out, to have the foreign toldicrz cut to pieces: upon which the 87 
were immediately attacked in 57. Innocent's church-yard, where they were 
ſo confined, and in a manner impriſoned, that they could not make an 
defence at all; ſo that after fix and thirty of them were flain in the firit 
onſet, the reſt ſurrendered without reſiſtance, and were ſtripped by the 
people with equal fury and oftentation. All the other Sπ.e guards at the 
Chaſtelet, the little bridge, the ſhambles, and the city-hall, were attacked 
at the ſame time, and having been ſtripped in the like manner, were 
made priſoners at diſcretion. But they ſhewed a little more reſpect to 
the French guards; for, after they had made them put out their matches, 
and lay down their arms, they kept them, in that manner, till further 
orders. | 
In the mean time, the King was perſuaded by the Queen Mother and 
Monfieur De Yill:quicr, to go out of the Louvre, and ſhew himſelf to the 
citizens, taking it for granted, that the people would be fo awed with the 
ſplendor of royal Mlajeſty, that they would immediately acknowledge and 
ob ꝛy him, and not only lay down their arms, when they had received ſecurity 
tor their own lives and fortunes, but ſuffer the delinquents to be taken and 
puniſhed. But the King thought this advice too dangerous to be put in 
practice, as it would expoſe all the remains of his dignity and ow 
to the fury of the people, without any certainty that it would be attended 
with ſucceſs : and, which was ſtill worſe, it ſeemed to him an expedient 
of ſuch a nature, that if it did not ſucceed, it could not any way be reme- 
died, but the event would be the loſs of his life, and the certain deſtruction 
of the ſtate, Wherefore, he reſolved to ſend out the Marſhals D' Aumcnt 
and De Biron to a parley with the people, and to endeavour to appeaſe 
them by fair words and promiſes. But this was likewiſe in vain : for all 
the anſwer that the Marſhals received, was a ſhower of ſtones, and a 
volley of muſket ſhot, which was poured upon them; fo that they were 
obliged to retire without effecting any thing. There was now nothing 
left, therefore, but to defend the Louvre, in which, befides the uſual 
guards, Who were very alert in their duty, there were above five hundred 
Gentiemen, 
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Gentlemen, that had made it their earneſt requeſt to have the defence of 1588. 
the palace - gate committed to them. — 

But the Duke of Guiſe, either ſtruck with the temerity of the enterpriſe, 
or not having deſigned from the beginning to proceed any further, or ter- 
ried at the point of execution, by the greatneſs of the attempt, or think- 
ing that things were now brought to a tutficient height, when he ſaw the 
city in his power, the guards taken and difarmed, the King himſelf, 
with all his friends, ſhut up, and as it were impriſoned, in the Louvre, 
and that he ſhould be able to accompliſh the reſt of his deſigns, by way of 
compoſition, reſolved to appeaſe the tumult, without ufing any further 
violence. For which purpoſe he mounted on horſeback, unarmed, and 
with nothing but a battoon in his hand, to ſhew the er contempt of 
his enemies : and riding through all the quarters, ſpoke to the people as 
he paſſed along, exhorting them to ſtand upon their guard, fince God had 
been ſo mercitul to them, as to ſecure their lives, families, religion, and 
the honour of the holy church; encouraging them to put their confidence 
in him, and fear nothing, for every thing was now fafe : and coming to the 

ace where the French guards were taken and kept priſoners, he ordered 
Colonel St. Paul to conduct them to the Louvre, and there diſmiſs them. 
From thence he paſſed by &. Innocent's, and cauſed the arms of the Sw:/5 
to be reſtored to them, and in the fame manner commanded the Count 
De Brijz2c to take them to the entrance of the Louvre, and let them 
go. All the ſoldiers went bare-headed, without drums, or obſerving 
tac leaſt order, trailing their pikes as priſoners; and being led to the 
gate of the Laure, were there received by the Marſhal De Biron, who 
quartered them in the places contiguous to it. So that the Duke of 
Guzſe's victory could not have been graced with a noble: triumph, or a 
more remarkable ſpectacle. 

Many were of opinion, and Alexander Farne Duke of Parma, a Prince 
of great valour and conſummate experience, ſaid, that the Duke of Guiſe 
had attempted too much, and done too little, not remembering the pro- 
verb, that, Whoever draws his fword againſt his Prince, ought preſently 
« to throw away the ſcabbard.” For to bold an enterprize ſhould either 
not have been undertaken at all, or, when it was begun, ſhould have been 
executed, whatever had been the event. But the Duke of Gwe, either 
out of a ſenſe of juſtice, of which he took upon himſelf to be the protector, 
or being ſtill deſirous to make ule of the cloak of piety and religion to 
cover his deſigns; or, elle becauſe he never had any further aim than his 
own ſecurity, and the reformation of the government, and now hoped, by 
treaty and gentle means, to get all the power and authority of the govern- 
ment into his own hands, without ſeizing it openly and by force, thought 
he had reduced the King to ſuch an extremity, that he muſt of neceſſity 
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1588. be obliged to ſubmit to his pleaſure, and grant ſuch terms as he required, 


which he made no doubt of having afterwards confirmed by the univerſal 
conſent of the people. There were ſome who ſuſpected that it was the 
Duke of Guife's intention, at laſt, to ſhut up the King in a monaſtery, 
under pretence of incapacity and evil government, and to aſſume to him- 
ſelf the poſſeſſion of the crown. But moſt people believed, that as he 
aſpired to exclude the houſe of Borzrbon from the crown, and to transfer 
it upon himſelf after the King's death; fo, he never thought of depriving 
the King of it whilft he lived; and therefore imagined it was ſufficient, it, 
by ſecuring the whole power and authority of the government, he could 
take means for the excluſion of his adverſaries, and advance his own de- 
ſigns in ſuch a manner, that he might eaſily put them in execution at a 
proper time. And this, as it was the more favourable, was alſo the more 
probable opinion. However it might be, the Duke, concluding he had 
made himicif maſter of Paris, and furrounded the Lonbre in fuch a man- 
ner, © that (as he wrote the fame day to the Duke of Lerrain) he ſhould be 
able to give an account of every thing that was in it,” a cd the violencc 
and uproar of the people, would not ſuffer them to proceed any further, 
or make any attempt upon the Lowvre, cauſed the guards that been 
taken and pillaged to be let go; but ordered that the barricadoes ſhou!d 
remain as they were, that the le every where ſhould continue under 
arms, and that the guards ſhould be kept with all poſſible ſtrictneſs, ex- 
pecting ſome body to come from the King, now he was beſieged and 
reduced to fuch diſtreſs, with ſome overtures of agreement. 

Nor was he diſappointed in this expectation : for after many conſulta- 
tions in the King's cloſet, the Queen Mother reſolved to go to him herſelf, 
and ſent to demand a paſſage of the citizens, who, with intolerable into- 
lence (which yet ſhe bore with wonderful patience and diſſimulation) 
denied to let her paſs in her coach, for fear of tpoiling the barricadoes, but 
faid they would give her leave to go on foot. Upon which ſhe took a 
ſedan chair, and being attended by Secretary Pinart, Monſieur De Bellieure, 
and a few of her Gentlemen, with infinite difficulty got to the H6tel de 
Guiſe. For being obliged to ſtop every minute till the barricadoes were 
opened, which were all immediately ſhut up again as ſoon as ſhe was 
through them, it was above two hours before the arrived there, on account 
of the great diſtance it was at, and being delayed at fo many paſſages. At 
her arrival the Duke came out to meet her, and made bitter complaints in 
publick, „That the King, by endeavouring to bring a garriſon at ſo un- 
ſcaſonable a time into the city of Paris, where there never uſed to be an 
before, had given the people reaſon to ſuſpect, that he deſigned to take 
« away the lives of his good Catholick ſubjects, which had been the cauſe of 
** atumult that all the art of man could not prevent. That the King did 
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« very great injuſtice to his loyal city of Paris in general, and to him in 1588. 
e particular, who had approved himſelf his moſt faithful ſervant upon ſo ——— 


* many occaſions, by uſing them in that manner. That nevertheleſs he 
had borne the injury patiently, and had done all that lay in his power to 
« ſtifle the apprehenſions of the people, and to appeaſe the tumult.” To 
which the Queen anfwered, with the fame artifice and diflimulation, 
“ That the King intended nothing further than to drive out ſtrangers for 
te the peace and ſecurity of the citizens; and having been very ill ſerved 
e by ſome people, whom he had employed in that affair, he fad cauſed 
<* his guards to enter for the ſafety and defence of the city, that afterwards 
e he himſelf might make a ſearch in perſon, and by his vigilance and 
e authority, prevent the evil that was ready to fall upon the inhabitants. 
« That ſuſpicious people had taken arms with too much precipitation, 
e but that ſhe , when the truth was once known, every one would 
te be pacified and quiet again.” 

Aſter this diſcourſe in publick, they retired into the garden by them- 
ſelves ; where the Duke of Gu? (pretending that he had at laſt found 
out the King's defign of deſtroying all ſuch as had any intereſt with the 
people, and were not le to his favourites, and that therefore it was 
neceſſary for him to look well to his own perſon, as well as the preſerva- 
tion of the publick) to make exceeding high and exorbitant de- 
mands, and ſuch as only became an abſolute conqueror : for he inſiſted, 
« That the King ſhould declare him his Lieutenant-General in all the 
provinces and places of his dominions, with the ſame authority that his fa- 
ther had enjoyed in the time of Francis the ſecond : that the States-Ge- 
neral ſhould be called at Paris, in which aſſembly the ted to 
him ſhould be confirmed. That, to ſecure the people from the danger 
of a Huganat Prince, the King of Navarre and the other Princes of Baur- 
bon his adherents, ſhould be declared to have forfeited their inheritance to 
the crown. That the taxes and impoſitions upon the people ſhould be 
limited. That, to take away all odious and ſuſpicious innovations, the 
form of government ſhould be reduced to a certain ſtandard, which it 
ſhould not be lawful for the King to alter. That the Duke of Eſpernon, 
Monfieur De la Valette his brother, the Marſhals De Retz and Biron, 
Monfieur DO, and Colonel Alphonſo Corſo (all ſuſpected of holding a 
correſpondence with the hereticks, and of daily inventing new grievances 
ſhould be deprived of all their offices and governments, and baniſhed 
the court for ever. That, in order to take away the ſuſpicion which 
every one had, with great reaſon, entertained, that the hereticks were 
not proceeded againſt tincerely, and in good earneſt, the abſolute ma- 
nagement and conducting of the war ſhould be given to him ; which 
thould be carried on with two armies, one in Poictou, the other in 22 
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1588. phin?. That, to remove all fears and jealouſy of tyrannical proceedings, 


the King ſhould diſmiſs his guard of five and forty Gentlemen, and forbid 
them to return to court, reſerving only ſuch guards as his predeceſſors 
were wont to have : That he ſhould take away the regiment of guards 
from Monſieur De Grillon, and give it to ſuch a perſon as the Catholick 
Princes might confide in. That all the fortreſſes in Picardy ſhould be 
delivered up to the Duke of Aumale, as Governor of that province. That 
the Duke of Nemours ſhould have the government of Lious, and the Duke 
D'Elbeuf that of Normandy. That the King ſhould put fix ſuch towns as 
they ſhould name into the hands of the Lords of the „ In which 
they might keep garriſons, under ſuch Governors as they pleaſed. That 
a proper aſſignment ſhould be given to the Pariſiuns, for the payment of 
the rents of the city hall: and tha: the government of the city ſhould be 
given to the Count De Briſac, upon whom alſo ſhould be conferred the 
office of Colonel-General of the French infantry, enjoyed at that time by 
the Duke of Eſpernon. That the poſt of Admiral ſhould be reſtored to 
the Duke of Mayenne; and Monſieur De la Chaſire made Marthal, in 
the room of Monfieur De Biron. 

After the Queen had thoroughly conſidered theſe demands, one by one, 
and ſhewn the unreaſonableneſs and exorbitancy of them, ſhe at laſt 
aſked the Duke of Guiſe, What he imagined the people of France 
« would fay, and what the Princes of Europe would think, if, even 
« with his Sovereign's conſent, a ſubject ſhould accept, much more if 
« he ſhould demand, ſuch conditions: and whether it would not ſeem 
« to them, as if he intended to put ſhackles upon the King, and pluck 
« the crown from his head?” To which the Duke of Guije boldly an- 
ſwered, „That he demanded no place nor office for any one that was 
« nct very worthy of it: and that to baniſh rebels, enemies of the publick 
« god, favourers of hereticks, and perſecutors of the Catholick religion, 
« was to purge the ſtate of a moſt dangerous poiſon, that fo the King 
« might afterwards enjoy the obedience that was due to him in perfect 
« tranquillity : and that the remedy indeed was bitter at firit, but would 
prove falutary and eſfectual in the end.” In ſhort, after many long 
debates, and much altercation, the Duke of Guiſ concluded with fay- 
ing, © That as the King had at laſt diſcovered his ſecret intentions, and 
brought things to ſuch a paſs, he was reſolved either to facrifice his 
« life, or to ſecure the Catholick religion and the dignity of his own fa- 
« mily.“ 

With this anſwer the Queen returned at night to the Louvre, where 
they ſtill continued under arms, and the private perſons had as many 
debates and conſultations, as there were amongſt the King's counſellors 


in his cabinet. The variety of opinions was very great amongſt the latter, 
ng 
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Villeroy, and Monſieur De Villeguer, who were not only de- 
ſirous of ſeeing the Duke of Efpernm humbled, and the Hugonots extir- 
pated, but had fome reaſon to hope they ſhould not loſe their credit, 
even if the League ſhould prevail, adviſed the King to comply with the 
greater part of the Duke of Gwfe's demands, to the exceeding diſguſt of 
his Majeſty, who could not by any means endure the thoughts of it, 
though he at that time concealed his diſpleaſure. On the other hand, 
Monſicur D'O, Monſieur De Rambouillet, the Abbe Del Bene, and Co- 
lonel Alphonſo Corſo inſiſted that it was more eligible to ſuffer any hardſhips 
whatſoever, than ſubmit to that. Monfieur DO at the fame time offered, 
however, to reſign all his employments, and the Colonel his office of 
Lieutenant in Daupbinò, if that could in any degree ſerve to allay the 
preſent diſcontents. The Queen and Secretary Pinart ſteered a middle 
courſe, and were in that the Duke of GuiJje would recede from a 
great part of his demands. It was conſidered, nevertheleſs, that one tide 
of the Louvre was cloſely inveſted, where there was no very large quan- 
tity of proviſions ; and much to be apprehended that the people would 
go out of the city and beſiege it on the other tide, to cut off all commu- 
nication with the country, by which the King and all the court would 
be immediately reduced into the enemy's power. But ſtill the Duke's 
propoſals were ſuch as the King could not in any wiſe be perſuaded to 
accept of, 

The night was ſpent in this manner, full of terror and irrefolution at 
court; whilſt, on the other hand, the Duke of Guiſe was exceedingly 
vigilant and active in viſiting the guards of the city every hour, leſt their 
negligence and ſupineneſs might afford the King's forces an opportunity 
of recovering thole places which they had loft before, and for fear the 
darkneſs might create confuſion, and occaſion tome new tumult. 

The next day, in the morning, after they had been at maſs, the King 
and Queen Mother had a private conſultation together, in which it was 
reſolved, that ſhe ſhould return to the Duke of Guiſe, and 22 an in- 
clination to conſent to his propoſals, in order to prolong the negociation 
till the King could get ſecretly out of the new gate, on the back fide of 
the Tuilleries, that was itill in his power; by which means he. might 
make his eſcape from Paris, before the enemy had time to block him 
up there, and get to Chartres, the Governor and people of which place 
were entirely at his devotion. For this purpote the Queen, with the 
fame difficulty as before, went again to the Haitel de Gu; but as the 

along, one of the citizens ſtepped cloſe up to her, and informed 
er, that fitteen thouſand men were preparing to inveſt the Lowrre MY 
ne 
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1583. the other fide. Wherefore ſhe immediately began a negociation with 
the Duke; and though ſhe found him much more obſtinate than before, 


yet ſhe continued treating with him, concerning the articles of accom- 

modation, with infinite patience. In the mean time the King, under a 
pretence of going to walk in the Tuil/erier, as he often uſed to do, went 
out, with a very few attendants, and walked gently forwards, ta!kin 
with them till he came to his ſtables, which lay very near the gardens : 
but when he got thither, he ordered the doors to be ſhut, and having put 
on a travelling dreſs, immediately took horſe, wita only ſixteen Gentle- 
men and twelve ſervants, and going out of the new gate, rode as faſt 
as he could to Chartres; where he was received by the people with as 
many demonttrations of joy, as the Duke of Guije had been by the Pa- 
riftans. 

Iwo hours at leaſt after the King's departure, the Sieur De M: nevill: 
came to the Duke of Guife, whilſt he was {till in treaty with the Queen, 
and whiſpered him in the ear, that the King had ſuddenly left Paris, and 
gone out at the new gate. At which unexpected news, the Duke, be- 
ing not a little furprized, turned to the Queen, and faid aloud, © Ah, 
« Madam! I am a dead man: whilſt your Majeſty is amuſing me in 
tc this manner, the King is gone away to ruin me.” But the Queen, 
ſeeming ignorant of what had paſſed, immediately anſwered, That the 
te did not believe it, as the King had not made her privy to any ſuch 
e defign, and that it might be ſome ſudden reſolution of his council.” 
Upon which the called tor her ſedan, and returned directly to the Lowe, 
When the came thither, and found that the regiment of guards, com- 
manded by Grillen, and the Si, under the conduct of the Sieurs D. 
Damfpicri and T:i:teville, had followed the King, ſhe inſtantly diſpatched 
one of her Gentlemen after them, with orders not to loſe a moment, bui 
to continue their march day and night. Which they ſo punctually obeyed, 
that they arrived at Chartres but a few hours after his Majefty. The 
next day his whole court arrived there, not all together and in one body, 
but in {eparate companies and diviſions, as it ſuited their conveniency. 
Amongſt the reit, Nichelas Poulain, together with the Eſchevins cir: de 
Conty and Pierre Ugiiy, made their eſcape from Paris, all congratulating 
each other upon the miraculous deliverance they had had from the fury 
of the citizens: wno ſo little ſuſpected the King would have taken ſuch a 
ſtep, that they neither had made any proviſion againſt it, nor knew what 
courſe to take, wicn it had happened. This indeed was no more than 
might have been expected from a giddy and precipitate multitude ; but 


S 


that the Duke of Gwe ſhould not have foreſeen the blow, gave much 
room for ſpeculation at that time: and, conſidering his uſual vigilance 
and foreſight, may ſeem wonderful to any one that thall ſeriouſly reflect 
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upon it. So that this fatal overſight could only be attributed to one of 1588. 


thoſe marvellous ſtrokes of divine Providence by which the Almighty is 
ſometimes pleaſed to baffle human wiſdom, ard confound the devices of 
worldly policy. 

When the King had thus made his eſcape, the Duke of Guiſe's deſign 
of extorting the atorementioned conditions from him, whilſt he had him, 
as it were, in priſon, naturally vaniſhed of itſelf, and it became neceſſ: 
for him to take ſome other courſe. Wherefore, aſter he had mortified 
himſelf ſome time with the thoughts of having let fo fair an opportunity 
ſlip out of his hands, he began to think of making himſelf abſolute ma- 
{ter of the city of Paris. For as he ſaw a war ready to break out betwixt 
him and the King, he knew he could have no better foundation to build 
upon than the forces and afliſtance of the Pariſiaus. His firſt deſign was 
to policts himſelf of the Baſſile, which was held in the King's name by 
Lerenzo Teuto, Captain of the watch. And in this he tucceeded veith- 
out much difficulty. For though the Governor might have made a very 
good defence, yet, as toon as he faw the artillery drawn out of the arſenal 
to battcr it, he gave it up into tie hands of the people, and they imme- 
diately delivered it to the Duke of Gre, who, without further delay, 
having called the people together, turned Fefor Perg, Previt des 
Marchands, out of his office, as one that depended upon the King, and 
ſent him priſoner to the Baſile : after which, he cauſed La Chapelle 
Murtel, the chief engine of the League and incendiary of the people, to 
be choſe in his room. Conty and Uzs/y were likewiſe deprived of their 
cmployncnts, as fugitives, and ſuccceded in their places by Compaus and 
Rolland, both of them members of The council of fixteen, and principal 
confpirators. On Monday the ſtreets were cleared, the barricadoes taken 
away, and the ſhops and houſes opened: but guards were ſtill Kept with 
great care and ſtrictneſs, as many rumours of danger vere {read abroad, 
to keep the people conſtantly in alarm, and to prevent their fury from 
ſubſiding. 

After the city was ſecured, the next thing to be done was to open 
the paſſages of the river, that it might be {upplicd with proviſions; as 
te Duke of Gute very well knew, that hunger would foon reduce the 
people to repentance. Upon which account, as tiere Were ſome forces 
already come out of Picardy, and two re ments of foot raiſed in the 
City, liege was laid to cis do incomes, „eien nrrendered wichout re- 
tub mee; /. Claud, Logny, Charontsn, with all che other neighbouring 
towns, did the ſame: and Portorfe, though 1 e d to hold out {or 
tne King, yet it did not hinder ſuch proceed 32 52 produce or thoſe 
Parts, from being carried down tiic S. 1. O! 11 ren ined to reduce 
(ide, in winch place John ae I Illi hu mat lumſell up in hopes ot 
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1588, making a 
—— his Majeſty himſelf was ſo near at hand, that he might eafily fend relief 
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good defence, as the people were well affected to the King, and 


from (Chartres. Nor did he much dread the tumultuous forces of the 
Pari aus, but thought, though he had no regular garriſon, he thould be 
able to hold out many days; which ſeemed likely enough in the begin- 
ning, as he had gained fome advantage over them in the firſt ſkirmithes 
that hap; ned upon their arrival, and had in a great meaſure abated the 
ardour of the Pa- Fears. Put the Ki: g. who had turned his thoughts 
another way, and was not willing, now all the other paſſages were al- 
ready open, to give beginning to a tedious war, by an undertaking ot no 
great contequence, wrote to Villers, that he might leave the people at 
liberty to diivole of themſelves as they pleated, and ordered him to return 
to court. Upon witch, as ſocn as he was gone, the people opencd tlie 
gates of their o accord, and gave up the town to the Pariſiuns. 

All theſe things were done almoſt in the ſight of the Queen, who was 
inwardly not a Iitle mortified at them, though the ſtrove to diſſemble 0 
great injuries, and would not ſtir irom Pas, under a pretence that ſhe. 
made no doubt of their obedience, but, in reality, that ſhe might be pre- 
ſent and fee how things were carried on, and in expeClation of receiving 
inſtructions from the King i in what manner to proceed. 

When his Majeſty came to Charires, he was not only undetermined 
in his own mind what couric to take, but found alfo a great difference 
of pin rss amongſt his Counſellors. For Villercy and his adherents {til 
pe erte Cring in their firſt advice, inſiſted, „ That a war with the Duke of 
Gu:je was by no means to be entered into, left it ſhould divide and caui:: 
an open G&:fiention in tho Carho!! 'ck party, and thereby give the Hagan 
a maniſeſt opportunity of ſubverting religion: That many 8 5 
ouoht to be diſembled and borne with for the good of the whole, and 
that re: 12 75 Plainly dictated to tiem to come to an agreement with the 
Duke of Gai, as che Kings autliotity catireiy depended upon the ſtrength 
of che Cahelicke and therefore it eU be highly imprudent to deſtroy 
or at leaſt to diminith it by diviton.” But Monfieur D'O, Monficur De 
Remooaillet, Aiphonſs Cærſo, and the reſt, argued, on the contrary, « "That 
to comply with the Duke of Gu: tje's demands, was to reſign the crown, 
and give it to the houſe of Lerrain, which, after the reſt of the line c f 
Beurbon were extingviſhed, and the Hugcncis totally rooted out, od 
preſently make uſe of the iavcur of the people, and its own overgrown 
ſtrength, to depoſe the King and ſhut him up in a monaſtery, as % Wa 
already COMMONLY reported they intended to do. That the Duke . 
Guije alone would have the merit of whatſoever ſhculd be undertaken 

againſt the 1/2995, and that to conſent to it, would be to authoriſe and 
confirm his ambition ſo much the more, and even to increafe the people 5 


aizection 
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affection to him. For it would manifeſtly appear, that the King had 1588. 
complied with his demands by compulſion, and out of the awe which he 
ſtood in of his power and intereſt : and therefore it was better to undergo 
any hardſhip or difticulty whatſoever, than to be guilty of fo mean and 
unworthy a condeſcenſion, as to deprive the lawful ſucceſſors of the 
crown, and reduce himſelf to a ſtate of flavery and ſubjection.“ To 
which the others replied, © That his Majeſty, by his good actions, would, 
in a ſhort time, recover the hearts of his people, which were alienated at 
preſent, and that his giving ſatisfaction to the heads of the League, by 
diſcarding his minions, and admitting the others to ſhare in the dignt- 
ties and adminiſtration of the government, would ſoon put an end to all 
diſturbances, and diſſolve the union; nor would any one dare to oppoſe 
r e mag vl 
tae King's facred Majeſty, when that old and ſpecious pretence was taken I 
away. That if this inſurrection really proceeded from motives of religion 4 
and conſcience, the effect would naturally ceaſe as ſoon as the cauſe ſhould Wl 
be taken away, by proceeding againſt the Huzmots; and if it was the l! 
ettect of ambition, the King, even in that caſe likewiſe, had it in his h 
g 
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power to compoſe all differences and diſtractions, by making ſome fort of 
proper ſatisfaction to the great men. In thort, that there was no way fo 
eaſily and ſecurely to get the better of his enemies, as by doing that of 
himtelf which the League were endeavouring to make him do by force. 
For to try the fortune of war would be too dangerous and precipitate a 
reſolution, and not likely to be attended with ſucceſs, as he had neither 
torces, adherents, nor money ſufficient to enable him to attempt an un- 
dertaking of fo great importance, being deprived of the ſtrength of the 
Catholicks, who for the moſt part fo!lowed the fortune of the Duke of 
Ge, and not having the 1:aſt reaſon to expect any aſſiſtance from the 
Higonots, on account of his ancient hatred and manifeſt diſtruſt of them. 
That it was the advice of all wiſe men to accommodate ones ſelf to the 
times, to wait for more favourable opportunities, and ratizer to bend than 
be pulled up by the roots.” Such a diverſity of opinions occaſioned great 
doubt and perplexity in the King's mind, not only on account of the 
v-<ight of the arguments, but alſo becauſe he began to ſuſpect that they 
who gave him this advice, were moved by private and particular intereſts, 
rather than by any zcal for his ſervice, or regard tor the good of the pub- 
lick. 

The enmity betwixt Monfieur Villeroy and the Duke of Eſpernon, was 
no longer any ſecret. For the year before, When the King quartered 
with his army at a town called Sr. Aignan, upon his march againſt the 
Germans, the means of raiſing money to make the Grand Prevet march 
with his archers (who refuſed to follow the court tor want of pay, though 
their attendance was very neceſſary) being ſhoken of in the King's cabinet, 
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1588. Monſieur De Villeroy 
—to provide for that emergency, had given him orders to repreſent to his 
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told him, that the council having conſidered how 


Majeſty, ** That as certain collectors of the revenues, who were then in 
« priſon, had been fined twenty thouſand crowns, all that ſum, or at 
« leaſt ſome part of it, might be applied for the ſatisfaction of the Grand 
« Previt and his archers.” To which the Duke of Efſpernen antwered, 
in an angry manner, That his brother Monſieur De la Valette already 
had a promiſe of that money, to pay his ſoldiers in Dauph:ine, and that 
« it could not be diſpoſed of in any other manner without abuſing and in- 
« juring him, which he faw many people were very ready to do, on pur- 
te poſe to affront him himſelf : but that he was determined to reſent it one 
te time or other, in ſuch a manner as would make his enemies glad to 
« let him alone for the future. But Hilleroy replying, © That it was an 
* order of Council, and no contrivance of his own ;” the Duke of Eſber- 
nan gave him the he in the King's preſence, and called him many very 
opprobrious names, as knave, raſcal, and malicious fellow. This abuſive 
language Villeroy was going to anſwer. But the King, riſing up from his 
feat, commanded him to hold his tongue. Upon which he left the 
room without any ſatis faction from the Duke, and the next morning de- 
fired his Majeſty's leave to reſign his employment, as he could not think 
of ſerving him any longer, after he had been treated in fo indecent and 
unworthy manner. But the King would not admit of this; though, on 
the other hand, he did not take any pains to make the Duke of Eſpernon 
give him proper ſatis ſaction, till time of itſelf afforded the Duke an op- 


portunity of making ſome ſort of apology to him for his behaviour at &. 


Aignan, which indeed made an outward reconciliation, though there was 
never afterward any good underſtanding or fincere friendihip betwixt 
them. The King therefore ſuſpected, and not without great reaſon, tha: 
Monſicur De Villeroy favoured the Duke of Guis deſigns and ſupported 
his pretenſions, in hopes of ſeeing the Duke of Efpernon diſmiſſed from 
the court, deprived of his honours and employments, and utierly dit- 
carded. And though his Majeſty icemed not to take notice of it, yet he 
could not help remcmbring that Pontoiſe, of which the Sicur D'Alin- 
court was Governor, had not taken any pains to hinder proviſions from 
being brought to Paris, which ſecretly diſpleaſed him, and made him 
very ſuſpicious of Y:/keroy's counſels. Monſieur De Bel/izure likewiſe, 
who had been impoſed upon by the Duke of Guiſe at Sciſeus, when the 
King ſent him thither to forbid his coming to Paris, was not only much 
fallen out of the King's favour, but had occafioned ſome ſuſpicion in him 
that he had not acted with integrity in that affair: ſo that the deception 
of ſo wile and experienced a man, was imputed to perfidy and diſloyalty. 
Nor was the High Chancellor in any better eſteem : tor as it was known 

that 
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that the King had liſtened to ſome propoſals of diſmembering the Duchy 


of Orleans from his government to gratify Entragues, he was ſuſpected off 


promoting a peace, that the King might not have any further occaſion to 
tir up a revolt in that city, which was ſtill in agitation by the means of 
Monſieur De Chemeraut. 

On the other hand, Monſieur D'O and Colonel Aiphonſo Corfo 
were ſuſpected by the King, as acting only in emnity to the Duke of 
Gf, Who had openly declared, that he would not come into any terms 
of accommodation, except they were firſt deprived of their employmeats, 
and removed from court. So that he imagined, they adviſed a war only 
to ſecure themſelves. And he was become fo ſuſpicious, as men in adver- 
ſity generally are, that he thought not only ſeveral other people, but even 
the Queen his mother, ſeemed too much inclined to favour the demands 
and pretenſions of the League; which indeed was very far from being 
true ; for ſhe had always loved him moſt tenderiy above all her other fons, 
and, during the whole courſe of fo many troubles, had laboured with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs for the preſervation of his crown. Yet it had been 
obliquely, and by degrees, inſtilled into his mind by the Duke of Eſper- 
nan, who inſinuated that the Queen, ſeeing he had no ſon, would be glad 
to have the houſe of Bourbon excluded from the tuccetiion, and particularly 
the King of Navarre,whom the mortally hated, on account of her daughter 
Queen Margaret: that, on the other hand, ihe was deſirous, without 
any regard to the Salic law, to have the kingdom defcend to the Duke of 
Loerrain her ſon-in-law, and the Marquis Du Pent her grand-child, who 
both were extremely beloved by her: for which purpoſe ſhe had from 
the beginning ſecretly fomented the League, and at preſent encouraged 
all ſich meaſures as tended to the deſtruction of the right line, and to the 
grandeur and eſtabliſhment of the houſe of Læruin, of which her fon-1n-law 
and her grand-child were the heads. And it was true indeed, that the Queen 
had always been very fond of her grand-childrenof Loan, who thewed her 
all poſſible reverence and reſpect: upon which account the had taken the 
Princeſs Chriſtina to be brought up with her, and was continually ſolliciting 
the King to call either the Marquis Du Pent, or the Count De Vaudemont, 
er ſome one of the other brothers to court, and employ them in his moſt 
important affairs. And it was alſo true, that the was not well pleaſed 
with the greatneſs of the Duke of Efpernen, whom the lcoked upon as 
a reck of 9ffence, and an enemy to her power and authority, which ſhe 
was apprehenſive would decline in her old age, as it uſually happens. But 
there was a wide difference betwixt a deſire that the King thould advance 
ker grand-children, and an endeavour to promote the greatneſs of the 
Duke of Guije, who already eclipſed and depreſſed that of the Duke ot 
Lirrain and his tons. For though he always ſeemed to A ye 
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1538, head of his family, yet he laboured only for himſelf, and would nover 
A hyc ſuffered tlic fruits of all his toils and machinations, and of the num- 


2rlef5 dangers that he had undergone, to redound wholly to the exile 
tion and advantage of the Duke of Lorram. Nor did her endeavours to 
put the King out of conceit with Eſpern:, and to perſuade him to d. 
charge him the court, in order to take away all reaſons of duicontent, by 
any means prove that ſhe was deſirous of having his Majcity trampled 
upon, and compelled by violence to receive law from the Duke of G 
pleaſure. But theſe ſuſpicions had taten fo deep root in tae King's breat?, 
who was naturally of a jealous and melancholy diſpoſition, that after 0 
manv repeated proofs of her ſincere aftection, and though he ſtill ſhewed 
his mother very great reſpect, and never determined upon any thing wich- 
out her knowledge and advice, yet he was poſſeſied wich an opinion, tliat 
ſhe was intereſted in favour of the Catholick party, and in a great meaſure 
deſired the very fame things that the League demanded. 

With theſe apprehenſions he became more auſtere and moroſe than he 
uſed to be, as thoſe about him foon obſerved ; his fleep went from him, 
and he ſpent the night, either in deep thought by himſelſ, or in liſtening 
to the advice and opinions of others, which he balanced and conſidered 
very maturely. The perſons, whole judgment he moſt relied upon in 
theſe conſultations, were * Nicholas dq Augennes, Sieur De Rambcouillt, a 
man of great learning, experience, and fingular abilities: and Joon, Mur- 
ſhal D* Aumor:t, a ſoldier, of an open and generous diſpoſition, and very 
great courage; yet he did not altogether lay aſide the Marſhal De Rc, 
and the Abbe Del Bene, though he thought one of them depended too 
much upon the Quecn Mother, and the other too intimate with the Duke 
of Fjperncy. In this ſtate of diftidence and anxiety, he reſolved to depend 
wholly upon diſſimulation, and ſcemed outward!y to approve of the opi- 
nion of thoſe that perſuaded him to join with the Duke of Guife, com- 
mending it as the molt pious reſolution, and ſuch as carried the faireſt a 
pearance: though he inwardly abhorred it, and could not bear the 
thoughts of ſubtracting to the power of the Guzjo5, nor forget the affront 
he had received, which he had continually before his eyes; and concluding 
within himſelf, that he could never be ſure of his life, nor abſolute maſter 
of his crown, to long as the head of that faction was alive, and the League 
Iublifted, he at laſt reloived to endeavour, by all pottible ways, to deſtroy 
him; but becauſe he thought it would be both ditlicult and dangerous to 
Eitect that! y war, and his conſcience would not tuffer him to join the Hugo- 
nals, Ee propoted to ſupply all deficiencies by cunning and artifice; and 

bed, by complying with the Duke's propoſals, to draw him into ſome 


* Dari calls him Frauceſe: M.nſguere i Rambillicty and ſays he was a lawyer; which 
is a miitake, 


place 
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place in a while, where he might have him taken off, by the fame means 1 583. 
that he remembered had been practiſed in the reign of his brother, Charles 
the ninth, 2gainit the Admiral De Celigny and hi adherents. 

Waun this intention he wrote very mild letters to the Governors of the 


ſeveral u FOVINCES, any excuſing himſelf all cut the inſurrection of the 

g Pa A Without lang much blame upon the people, or even upon the 
Duke of Gu himſell, <ndeavonring only t i 2D he procines: quict and 
in due ob bolenre Helder the diſpateh of tHe! Jetters, which vere thought 
n=ceitary hy every body, he firit tent ifyror, his Phyſician, to the Queen 
1 7 


. ther, and, a ** d. 2ys after, Coſpar, Count of 3 with directions, 
to F wen, in; all 12c2ns to conclude an agreement with the Duke of 
Guiſe, as he wiz reed not to make war againſt his Catholick ſubjects, 
but to cim, y his arrs in good carneſt for the utter extirpation of the ml 
Hi. gos. And becauſe he faw how much Jill. Sy was inclined to thoſe 40 
meaſures, and knew he would ſpare no pains to make a peace, he ſent | 1 
him alſo to Faris, wich a full commiſſion to fatisfy the Duke of Gw/"s % 
demands, that ſo he might compoſe all diſcords, and reunite the Catholick IU UN 
party in one indiſſoluble body, as Villeray himſelf had perſuaded and ; vi 
adviſed him. 0 

The Duke of Gr7/- having, in this interval, made himſolf entirely maſter 
of Paris, and opened all the paſſages that ſerved to furniſh the City with 0 
provitions, was exceccing buſy in getting poſtcition of ſeveral other con- | | 
venient places, and for that purpolc had cauſed ſiege to be laid to Melum, WMH 
a town near Paris: and having left the Cardinal of . to govern the A! | 
city, was gone himſelf to Maur and Choſtean Thicrry, to reduce thoſe th! 


Jas 


7 = 
1aces. 


His brother, the Cardinal of Gui, who wanted neither courage nor 1 
Lines, and boldly followed his exa unple and ccunſels, had raited the 
people, and got the upper hand in the city of Trores, which at the begin- 1 
lung luad declared it would continue firm to the King: the Duke of Au- 175 


nee, with the forces of Picarah, had laid ſiege to Daulague, a conſiderable WM} | 
ee upon the ſea- ſide in that province; and the adherents of the Lea ague | fi 

made! it their buſineſs to ſurpriſe towns and caſties in every part, and to 1 
draw as many followers as they poſſibly could to their party. But the . 
Duke of Cr wiſe „after he faw the King had eſcaped out of the net, and that 1 
he CO "Fr not ſo eaſily bring his firſt deficn to bear, affected to have that ſeen Wh. 


to ave been done on purpoſe, which dead was wholly owing to overſight 
and n2gi:Ct, and endeavoured, in pamphlets artfully drawn up, and argu- 
ments ſet off with much eloquence, directed to the King and all the 4 
people of Fre:ice, to make it appear, that his actions tended only to tile 15 
benefit of the kingdom, the ſervice of his Majeſty, and the advantage of 10 
ey 022: chuthe infarce ction of Paris was not in any wiſe owing to him, 1 


but 0 
enn 


1588. but occaſioned by the apprehenſions of the 
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le: that it was his inten- 
tion, and ever had been, to pay ready and due obedience to his Majeſſy, 
as he deſired nothing more than that evil Counſellors might be removed 
from about his perſon, and that ſincere and effectual means might be 
taken to ſecure religion. And though his actions for tte molt part very 
ill agreed with his profeſſions, yet the pretence of zeal for religion was 
ſo plauſible and efficacious, and he knew how to act his part io well, that 
the multitude thought him a faithful ſervant to the King, and were per- 
ſuaded he was only moved by his regard for the Catholick religion, and 
moſt ardent defire to promote the happineſs of the whote Kingdom. 
Whilſt they proceeded in this manner on both ſides, the Dube of Her- 
non, who was then in Nermonay, having heard of the iniurrection at 
Paris, and the conſequences of it, came to wait upon the Ning with a con- 
ſiderable number of Gentlemen that attended him. But his Majeity, 
having already reſolved to diſſemble with every one, and to truſt nu-bouy but 
himſelt, reccived him neither with the fame degree of confidence, nor de- 
monſtrations of favour, that he utcd to do; on the contrary, he ſcemed to 
look coolly upon him, and to be deſirous that he would leave the court, in 
order to put an end to ail thoſe diſyuits, which were ſaid to be eccafiuned 
by his exorbitant greatneſs. And as he outwardly appeared deternuned 
to give all manner of ſatisſaction to the Duke of Cruſe and tae League, and 
knew that a peace could never be concluded with them, except he con- 
ſented to remove him from court, his intention was to do it before the 
agreement, that it might ſeem a voluntary act, and not to proceed from 
compulſion. For this purpoſe, he employed Mlonſicur De Bellreure and 
the Abbe Dl B-ne to deſire, that, in regard to the preſent diſtractions, and 
to remove the cauſes of them, he would reſign his government of N. 
mandy, and deliver up the ſortreſſes of Afetæ, Loches, Angcullſiue, Xointes, 
Beugicgne, and only retain his government of Provence, in which, for his 
greater ſecurity, his brother La Flite ſhould continue his Lieutenant: 
that he would retire thither from the clamour that was raiſed on his ac- 
count, and wait for a more quiet and ſeaſonable opportunity of returning 
to court. The Duke of Eſperncn, who was a man of great penetration, 
and had been inſtructed by the King himſclf in his arts and maxims of 
governing, ſeeing perhaps into the King's ſecret intentions, by having been 
10 intimate with him, conſented, viithout any demur, to quit his govern- 
ment of Nera, in which he perceived he was not likely to be ever very 
firry eſtabliſlied, from the oppofition that many Gevernors ef the towns 
there made to his authority, But, tho he aſſured the It ing, that he would 
comply with his requeſts in every reſpect, yet he was reſolved not to 
part with any ot his ſtrong places, as he was in hopes of deſending him- 
Jl; there, from the fury of the ſtorm that he ſa was going to diſcharge 


1 itſelf 
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itſelf upon him: fo that, whilſt he was treating about the manner of de- 1588. 
livering them into the King's hands, and to whom and which way they —— 


ſhould be reſigned (ſtill ſhewing more regard for his maſter's ſecurity than 
his own intereſt) and whilft the King was in ſome doubt whom to truſt 
with them, he ſuddenly left the court, under an appearance of withdraw- 
ing from his Majeſty's diſpleaſure : and being attended by the Abbe Del 
Bene, who was no leſs perſecuted by the League, made all the haſte he 
could to Arngoulrſme ; where, from the ſtrength of the citadel, and the near- 
neſs of the Hugonots, he thought he might ſtay with more ſecurity, and 


from whence it would be eaſy for him, upon any occaſion, to retire into 


Provence, through the towns of Languedoc, that were held by the Mar- 
ſhal D'Anville. 
This retreat cut off the pretences of the League, and removed all im- 
iments that might have prevented an agreement, at the fame time that 
it was a prudent reſolution on his fide. For the Duke of Gu? and the 
Pariſians had now bent their whole power againſt him, and publithed 
many pamphlets, in which they accuſed him of being a ſower of diſcord, 
and the principal cauſe of fo great evils. And though he cauſed them to 
be anſwered in the fame manner, and endeavoured to ſhew, by variety of 
arguments, that the preſent diſtractions were occaſioned by the ambition 
of the houſe of Lorrarn, and could not proceed from the modeſty and 
dutiful behaviour of him and his brother, who had ever received the 
King's favours with gratitude and humility, and uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſerve his Majeſty, in ſuch a manner as might moſt effectually 
conduce to his advantage and reputation : yet, as he faw the cloud would 
certainly burſt upon him, he choſe rather to ſecure his moſt important 
governments by retiring, than to be forced, by one means or other, to re- 
ſign them if he ſtayed. Many were of opinion, that the King was privy 
to his departure; and fo much the more, as the Abbe Del Bene went with 
him. Nor was this ſuſpicion altogether without foundation: for as the Duke 
of Guiſe demanded, that he ſhould give up thoſe four principal fortreſſes; 
and the King was not willing, to deprive both the Duke of Eſpernmn and 
himſelf of them at the fame time, to put them into the hands of ſuch per- 
ſons as he could not at all confide in; it was neceſſary he ſhould pretend 
to go away in diiguſt, without the King's knowledge, and that he ſhould 
let them ſee he would not quit them, except he was forced : that fo the 
King might afterward be furniſhed with a reaſonable excuſe for not de- 
manding them immediately, and the Duke of Gui leave off teazing him 
to take them away from Efpernon, when he faw they were detained con- 
trary to his inclination. But whether they gueſſed at each other's intentions 
by circumſtances, or whether the King communicated his defigns to him 
by means of the Abbe Del * * the Duke took that reſolu- 
tion 
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1588. tion of his own accord, was not known to any one at court, and the 
King's moſt intimate Counſellors were intirely in the dark about it. Yet this 


I can afhrm for truth, that after the Duke returned from Normandy, he 
was no more admitted to ſuch a degree of confidence in the ſecret conſul- 
tations as he had been before: but the night before he went away, the 
Abbe Del Bene was a long time in ſecret conference with the King, in the 
dead of the night, which was not known to any but thoſe that lay in the 
King's anti-chamber. 

The King ſeemed exceſſively enraged and perplexed at his departure, 
and at his taking the road toward Angorir/me, and ordered Secretary Villercy 
to write immediately to the Sieur De Togens, who commanded the forces 
in thoſe parts, and to the inhabi:ants and deputies of the town, charging 
them neither to receive nor obey him. But the courier made fo little haſte, 
that the Duke had got poſlctiion of it before the King's letters arrived. 
For as he had purſued his journey thither with the utmoſt expedition, and 
came upon them in a very ſudden and unexpected manner, he inſtantly 
ſent Tagens with his forces to the confines, under a pretence of defendin 
them from the frequent incurſions of the Hugenots. After which he turned 
out the old Governor of the citadel, and put another perſon into his ofiice, 
upon whom he could rely; and having taken poſſeſſion of that ſortreſs, 
had ſufficiently fortified himſelf in it, before he could be diſturbed or pre- 
vented by any new orders. 

Upon the Duke's departure from court, the King gave the government 
of Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt important provinces in the king- 
dom, to Francis of Bourbon, Duke of Mentpenjier, left it ſhould be demand- 
ed by the Duke of Gui for ſome of his dependants ; being reſolved to 
comply with him and the heads of the League in outward appearances, 
but not to grant them the marrow and ſubſtance of what they required. 

Now the Duke of Efpernen was removed, it was no difficult matter to 
come to an agreement. For on one hand, the King granted every thing 
that the League aſked for, or pretended to: And on the other, the Duke 
of Guiſe had no longer any excuſe leſt, nor any occafion at all to continuz 
in arms againſt him, when he faw the power of the minions at an end, 
and the King thoroughly diſpoſed to make war upon the Hugonets : as 
extreme envy had ſpurred him on to perſecute the former, and inveterate 
hatred to the latter had been the main foundation of all his pretences. So 
that, after Secretary Fillercy and Miron the Phyſician, had often gone 
backwards and forwards, from Paris to the King, and from the King to 
the Queen Mother, a treaty of accommodation was ſet on foot, under the 
management of the King himſelf alone. For as yet, neither the Marſhal 
D' Aument nor Monſieur De Rambeiillet were fully let into the ſecret of 
his deep and well diſſembled intentions. 
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In the mean time the King, being of opinion that his ſtay at Chartres 1588. 
was neither fate nor honourable, began to think of going to Rauen. But 


as he was not very certain how that Parliament ſtood affected, nor which 
tide Monſieur De Carouges, then Governor of the town, was inclined to 
take, he ſent James Augu/ius de Thou, Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, 
to inform himielf of the diſpofition of the citizens, and to endeavour to 
attach them firmly to his ſervice. This commiſſion indeed was punctu- 
ally executed by Monſieur De Then, but rather in a rhetorical manner, 
than by ſolid and weighty arguments: For he addreſſed himſelf to the 
people in general, and the common magiſtrates, in a florid and pompous 
harangue, without applying to the private intereſts of the Firſt Preſident 
of that Parliament, who was a creature of the late Duke De F:yer/, or 
taking any notice of the Governor and the Count De Tilheres his ton, who 
had ſome d upon the Duke of Guiſe and the League. Upon 
which, the King immediately diſpatched John d Emery, Sieur De II, 
with more explicit and peremptory orders; as he was not only a Gentle- 
man of the ſame province, but, which was of greater importance, had a 
particular ſriendſhip with the Governor of that place. When he arrived 
there, and had acquainted them with the diicharge cf the Duke of 
Eſprrnon (who was not very acceptable to that city) from the government 
of the province, and the choice that his Majeſty had made of the Duke 
of Meni penſier, a Prince of the royal blood to ſucceed him, it gave great 
ſatisfaction to the people in general: and having firſt conferred in private 
with the Governor, and promited the reverſion of his government to his 
fon; and afterwards with the Firſt Preſident, whom he buoyed up with 
great hopes of the King's favour, and of fucceeding to the principal offices 
of the Crown, he brought them all into fo good a humour, that both the 
Parliament and people tent a very dutiful and honourable deputation to 
invite the King to their city: and the Governor, in particular, tent his ſen 
to court, as a hoſtage for their fidelity. 

After theſe proofs of their affection, the King determined to go, without 
any further delay, to Rauen. The news of which being carried to Paris, 
the Parliament there was not a little vexed, that the other courts ſhould 
be before-hand with them in profeſſions of loyalty and obedience ; and, at 
the perſuaſion of the Queen Mother, fent a dutitul meſſage to aſſure him 
of their fidelity: and toon after, the Pari/tans alſo, by the Duke of 
Guije's advice, ſent deputies to him, with a long apology lor their late be- 
haviour, which they endeavoured to palliate with various excuſes : but 
this was not till the peace was in a great meaſure concluded. 

Whilft that was negotiating, the Count De Sch-mberg at laſt prevailed 
upon Monſieur D'Eufragues to liſten to an agreement, which had been 
ſo long attempted in van. For 1 ” -_ pleaſed at the Duke of E 
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1588. non's removal, he came over to the King's party with the city of Orleans, 


— upon a promiſe, that the 


ment of it ſhould be continued to his 


heirs, and that the ments of Chartres and Beauſſe, then held by 
, ſhould be added to it. This treaty, how- 


ever, was not managed fo ſecretly, but it came to the knowledge of the 
Duke of Guije ; who, in order to fruſtrate an agreement that was com- 
pleated after ſo many endeavours, took care in the treaty of peace to de- 
mand the city of Orleans for one of the places which he required as a 
ſecurity for ormance of the King's promiſes. So unexpected a de- 
mand for a while delayed the concluſion of the peace; but the difficulty was 
got over, by the carneſt deſire that Secretary Filly had to tee it compleated. 
For as he had either received orders from the King to haften a concluſion, or 
was picqued, that others had brought the treaty of Orleans to bear, when 
he could not, or becauſe he fo thought fit of himſelf, he was reſolved 
that the whole affair ſhould not be diiconcerted by a refuſal of that parti- 
cular ; and when he faw the Duke of Gui obſtinately determined to 
have it, he at laſt gave the point up, without the King's knowledge : 
who afterwards alledged, that the town of Daurlans in Picarar, and not 
that of Orlkans in Beauſſe, had been demanded of him, fo that it was 
with great difficulty, and after much time, that he was at laſt prevailed 
upon to give it up. 
The conditions of peace were nearly the fame that were contained in 
the inſtrument which had been drawn up at Nancy, in concert with the 
Duke of Lorrain, and ted to the King at the beginning of the year. 
For it was „That the King ſhould again declare himſelf head of 
the Catholick League, and fwear to take up arms, and never to lay them 
down, till the Hugenet religion ſhould be totally eradicated. That he 
ſhould oblige all the Princes, Peers of France, Lords and Officers of the 
crown, towns, corporations, and the whole body of the people, 
by a publick edict, to ſwear the fame, and engage themſelves, by a fo- 
lemn oath, never to ſuffer any n to reign over them that was not of 
the Catholick religion, and free from all ſuſpicion of hereſy. That for 
the time to come, none ſhould be admitted to any office, place, or dig- 
nity, in any part of the kingdom, but fuch as were Catholicks, and made 
profeſſion of their faith according to the doctrine of the Sorbonne, and the 
belicf of the Roman Catholick church. That all things paſt, fuch as the 
revolting of towns, inſurrections of the people, ſeizing upon fortreſſes, 
railing ſoldiers, detaining the King's revenues, and all other irregularities 
vrhatioever, that had been occaſioned by the late commotion, ſhould be 
d and remitted, and that the King ſhould command a total obli- 
vion of them, as things done for the ſervice of religion and the 


the publick. That two armies ſhould immediately be raiſed againſt the 
| Huganots > 
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or any other perſon 
Dauphine, under the command of Charles of Lorrain, Duke of Mayenne, 


which ſhould never be recalled, but conſtantly paid and recruited till the 


work was fully compleated. That the decrees of the council of Trent 
ſhould be received and obſerved throughout the whole kingdom, ex 
in ſuch articles as were contrary to the privileges of the Gallican tr 
which ſhould be ſpecified in the ſpace of three months, by a congrega- 
tion of Prelates and the King's council. That the King ſhould permit 
the Lords of the League to retain thoſe cities and fortreſſes, yet ſix years 
longer, that had been granted them for their ſecurity in the year 158 5; 
and that Deurlans, Orleans, and Mintereau ſhould be added to them. 
That the King ſhould give the Duke of Guiſe a patent to command all 
the forces in the kingdom, with full power over his armies, and every per- 
fon in them. That the government of Boulogne thould be taken away 
from the Sieur De Bernay, who was an enemy to the Duke of male, 
and given to ſome ſuch Gentleman of the province, as thould be agree- 
able to both parties. That Jalence in Daupbinè, and the caſtle thereof, 
which had been feized upon by Monfieur De la Yalette, during the late 
commotions, ſhould be reſtored to the Sieur De Jian the former Go- 
vernor. That the deputies choſen by the Pariſiaus aſter the tumult, 
ſhould be approved of and confirmed by the King. And finally, that, 
in the Ocber following, the States-General ſhould be aſſembled at Blgis, 
where the edict of the Catholick union ſhould be ſworn to, the decrees 
of the council of Trent received, and the authority granted to the Duke 
of Guiſe confirmed.” Concerning Monſieur D'O, Colonel Alphonſo Cor, 
the Marſhal De Biron, and the reſt, there was no mention at all made : 
for now the Duke of Eſpernon and his brother La Valette were removed, 
they ſeemed not to have either ſtrength or authority ſufficient to oppoſe ſo 
formidable a power as that of the Duke of Guiſe, who thought he already 
had the management of the whole ſtate in his own hands, and no longer 
condefcended to trouble himſelf about ſubjects, and ſuch as were not his 
uals. 

* the articles were thus agreed upon, and the peace concluded, the 
King, being impatient of any my that might retard the effects of his 
ſecret defigns, immediately diſpatched his letters-patent to all the pro- 
vinces and ſeveral bailliages, to ſummon an aſſembly of the States to meet, 
in the month of O&cber, at Blois: which place he thought more conve- 
nient for his purpoſe than any other, not only becaule it was at a good 
diſtance from Paris, and near thoſe towns that were held by the Hugo- 
ats, but for the advantage of a large and commodious caſtle; but moſt 
of all, becauſe the people of it were entirely at his devoticn, and had = 
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Hugonets ; one in Poictau, under the command of the King himſelf, 1588. 
whom he ſhould pleaſe to appoint ; the other in 
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e with the And that he 


might ſet an example to the deputies that were to be elected, not to 


make any delays, he left Rowen a few days after, and went toward Char- 
tres, that he might be ready to go from thence to the place appointed. 
When he came to Mante, a town upon the road betwixt Raten and Char- 
tres, he was met by the Queen Mother and the Queen his wife, with 
whom he ſtaid there two days. After which the Queen Mother returned 
toward Paris, to conduct the Duke of Gui to court; and the King con- 
tinued his journey toward Chartres, with a deſign to ſtay there till the reſt 
of the court came up. | 

Not many days after, the Duke of Guiſe came thither alſo with the 
een Mother, attended by a ſumptuous, rather than a numerous train, 
and behaved with the moſt profound ſubmiſſion and reſpect to his Ma- 
jeſty, n countenance ſufficiently declared the arrogance of his 
heart, and much he was elevated with the thoughts of abſolute power 
and dominion, which he now imagined himſelf fecure of : and, which 
was of the greateſt importance, he was not only adored by his own friends, 


but even admired and dreaded by thoſe that adhered to the King's party, 


for his glorious actions and atchievements. Which being taken notice of 
by the King, who was naturally very jealous and quickfighted, filled 
him with incredible impatience, and fpurred him on to haſten his deſtruc- 
tion. But he concealed this reſolution under a very different appearance, 
and ſeemed to be ſincerely reconciled to him in all reſpects, proſeſſing 
that, for the time to come, he would proceed according to his advice, and 
commit the whole management of the ſtate to his valour and wiſdom. 
For which purpoſe, he immediately cauſed the edit of union to be 
publiſhed in his Council, and ſworn to by all the members, and war to be 
openly declared againſt the Hugonzots : for the proſecution of which, ac- 
cording to the articles of peace, two feveral armies were appointed, 
one in Dauphine, under the Duke of Mayenne, the other in Poictcu, of 
which the King declared Lew:s Genzaga, Duke of Nevers, his General, 
and inſtantly diſpatched the neceſſary commiſſions for both, with orders 
to raiſe regiments of horſe and foot. This firſt ſtep was ſucceeded by an- 
other, of ſtill greater conlequence. For the new power of the Duke of 
Guije was immediately not only confirmed in the Council, but publiſhed 
in the Parliament, and augmented with his former office of Grand maſt.r 
of the palace, which, except the expreſs title of Licutenant General, in- 
cluded all the authority that is uſually annexed to that dignity : as, the 
command of all armies whereſoever he ſhould be in perſon, the office of 
High Conſtable in muſtering and paying the forces, the power of limiting 
and fixing the price of proviſions, the protection of the common people, 
me puniſhing of outrages committed by the ſoldiery, and other articles of 
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that nature; which, excepting that of the King, veſted the higheſt autho- 1588. 
rity and command in the Duke of Guiſe, * * him in that power 
which the Maſters of the palace anciently enjoyed in the times of the Merou- 
ingian Kings. His Majeſty ſhewed no leſs favour to the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon : for by the conſent and with the ion of his Council, he de- 
clared him Fit Prince of the Blood, granting him the privilege of creating 
maſters of arts, and allowing his ſervants the fame immunities and exemp- 
tions that were enjoyed by his own ; which was in a great meaſure to de- 
clare him lawful ſucceſſor to the Crown. 

Theſe great and important conceſſions were attended with others of no 
leſs conſequence: as the King's exceeding familiarity with the Duke of 
Guiſe, the profound reſpect that he ſhewed the Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
favours which, by their interceſſion, he daily granted to divers other 
perſons, the diſcarding his old friends, the ſecret conſultations which he 
often held with the Archbiſhop of Lions, the Sieurs De la Chaſtre, Baſſom- 
terre, and other intimate friends of the Duke of G:u/e, and principal adhe- 
rents of the League, and many other ſuch like things, which ſeemed to 
demonftrate the King's ſincerity and affection to them, and at the fam» 
time ſerved to cover his fecret and real deſigns. And he was the more 
inclined to purſus theſe meaſures by the behaviour of the Pope, who being 
overjoyed at the Duke of Gwfe's ſucceſs, in driving the Germans out of 
the kingdom, and totally diflipating their army by his admirable conduct, 
had wrote letters to him full of encomiums and congratulations, compar- 
ing him to the ancient Maccavees, the champions of the 1jaelites, fo highly 

_ extolled in the facred writings, and exhorting him to perſevere in his glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful endeavours for the ſervice of the holy church, and the 
total extirpation of the Hugonots. Theſe letters were printed and publiſhed 
in Paris by the Duke's adherents, with a view to advance his credit and 

utation, and were received by the e with infinite applauſe, at the 
ſame time that they occaſioned no ſmall jealouſy and vexation in the King, 
who could not bear to ſee, that one of his ſubjects ſhould have more weight 
and authority in the kingdom than he had himſelf. So that the tenour 
of the Pope's letters, and the _—_ of the court of Rome, created ſo 
great a diſguſt and uneaſineſs in his mind, not only in regard to conſci- 
catious motives, but upon other very important conſiderations, that he 
was determined to uſe proper and effectual means to divert any deſign 
that the Pope might be forming, and to convince the world, that he 
was not at emnity with the Apoſtolick ſee, nor ſo diſobedient to the 
holy church as was commonly reported. His Holineis was very deſirous 
of interfering in the affairs of France, as much as it was poſſible, to pro- 


mote the enterpriſe of the Catholicks againſt the Hr gonos. For which 
purpoſe he was determined to appoint a Legate to affilt at that memorab'e 
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1588. convention of the States, who might take care of the intereſts of the Apo- 


ſtolick ſee, and join the Duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Bourbon in 
ſolliciting the King to haſten their meeting, and to declare war agaiit the 
King of Navarre; but more particularly, to have him and all his family 
declared incapable of ever ſucceeding to the Crown, as manifeſtly guilty 
of hereſy. Yet becauſe he thought he did not ſee clearly into the affairs of 
that kingdom, and was not very ſure what the real defigns of the League 
might be, he was in doubt whom to employ in that Legation, as he was 
defirous neither abſolutely to alienate the King's affections, nor to offend 
the Duke of Guiſe, and thought a matter of ſo great importance required 
a perſon of ſingular prudence and abilities to conduct it. But he was not 
determined in his choice, till the King, who had been advifed of his in- 
tention before-hand by Piſani, his reſident Ambaſſador at the court of 
Rome, deſired his Holineſs would ſend a perſon that he could confide in, 
and not one that was wholly devoted to the intereſts of the League, and 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours at that court, that Giovanm Franciſco Mareſint, 
a Senator of Venice, and Biſhop of Breſcia, who then refided at the court 
of France as the Pope's Nuncio, might be appointed Legate. A man in- 
deed of ſo much worth, and fo well acquainted with the true ſtate of at- 
fairs in that kingdom, that he was very acceptable to the King, and yet 
not altogether diſtruſted by the Duke of Guiſe, on account of his admi- 
rable addreſs and engaging behaviour to every body. The choice was not 
difagreeable to his Holineſs, who vas thoroughly acquainted with the 
Nuncio, and held him in great eſteem for his extraordinary prudence, and 
the experience he had gained in ſtate affairs, by having been much em- 
ployed in the management of thoſe of his own Republick. Beſides, as he 
was a noble Fenetian, and conſequently well affected to the crown of 
France, he thought he would not ſuffer himſelf to be made a tco! of, nor 
run blindly into the meaſures of the League; for it was the Pope's deſire 
to hold the balance even, and not to favour the Duke of Gzz/'s deſigns, 
any further than the good of the Catholick religion, and the ſervice of the 
Roman church abſolutely required. But tho the King was much pleated with 
the perſon of the Legate, who at that very time was alfo created Cardinal, 
yet he was outragioutly offended at the Pope for giving an account of his 
election to the Lords of the League, and exhorting them to communicate 
their deſigns to him, and to confide in him, and that his letters upon this 
occaſion were printed and publiſhed by the League, with their uſual oſten- 
tation. This conſideration, however, did not tranſport him ſo much, 
that he outwardly expreſſed any ſigns of diſpleaſure. On the contrary, 
he carefully diſſembled it, and endeavoured by all poſſible means to gain 
the Legate, that by his means he might be the better able to juſtify his 
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own actions to the Pope, and by degrees take off the favour and aſſiſtance 1388. 


which he ſeemed inclinable to give to the League: 

The court was bufied in theſe affairs, when news was brought of a 
conſpiracy againſt the Duke of Eſpernon at Angoul:fine, by vhich he had 
like to have been ſuddenly deſtroyed. For when the courier arrived there 
(which happened very late) with the King's orders, not to receive or ad- 
mit the Duke into the poſſeſſion of that government, foine of the citizens, 
who were not much pleaſed to ſee him there, (as they diſlered in their 
affections) and thought ſhould do the King acceptable fervice, if they 
could force him out of poſſeſſion, diſpatched one of their contidants di- 
rectly to the Secretary F7/lrroy at court, to know the king's intention more 
tus + and to inform him, that they would attempt either to drive 

im out of the city, or take him priſoner, though he reiided continuaily 
in the citadel, which was a very ſtrong place, and well fortified. This 
propoſal was not difagreeable to Villeroy, on account of his enmity to the 
Duke; and as he had been employed to write the aforeſaid letters, he 
thought this 2 fair opportunity of fulfilling the King's deſire, and therefore 
acquainted his Majefty himtelf with it. But the King, who was now 
grown very diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious of Villeroy, would not fully fignify his 

eaſure to him in that matter; but, to prevent him from penetrating into 

is ſecret deſigns, and diſcovering his affection for the Duke of Eſpernon, 
whom he ſtill loved in his heart, and confided in as much as ever, he 
ſaid, He ſhould not be ſorry to fee him driven out of Augouliſine, or 
ce brought priſoner to him, provided his life might not be endangered: 
which, though it was ſpoken with much coolneſs, was very diiterently 
repreſented by the Secretary to the meſſenger of the conſpirators, who 
being ſometime after admitted into the King's cloſet, and known by him, 
was referred to ſuch inſtructions as he ſhould receive from the Secretary: 
and the Secretary, though he would not give him any in writing, yet 
ordered, that they ſhould endeavour by all means to get the Duke of 
E alive into their hands, or drive him out of the city; affirming, 
that it was his Majeſty's earneſt deſire, and that by fo doing, they would 
very much oblige him. 


The confpirators, therefore, being encouraged, both by the reiation of 


Villeroy, though very different from the truth, and by the addition of many 
words and circumſtances, which was made by the meſſenger, as it uſually 
happens upon ſuch occaſions, were deſirous to ſhew themſelves punctual 
erformers of their promiſe, and began to talk not only of taking the 
Duke alive, but of killing him, if they could not other wiſe ſecure him: 
and having conſulted about it with the Sieurs De Mere, De la Mepelere, 
the Viſcount D Aubeterre, and fome other Gentlemen of the country, on 
the 1oth of Augy/?, which is the feaſt of St. Laurence, they ruſhed on a 
Iii i ſudden 
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1588. ſudden into the citadel, and having got poſſeſſion of the gate, before the 
¶Ꝙ guards ſuſpected any thing of the matter, they proceeded to the Duke's 
lougings, and fell upon his ſervants that were in the antichamber, whilſt 

he was talking in his apartment with the Sieur De M27:vaut, and the Abbe 

Del Bene. But the bravery of a few gave a check to the fury of numbers. | 


For Raphaells Gieronimi, a Florentine, killed three of the conſpirators, and 
defended the entrance of the door a great while, till he loſt his life by a 
piſtol ſhot. When he was dead, and the enemy began to preſs forwards 
with greater violence, one Sorlin, the Duke's Surgeon, though he was 
deſperately wounded, called aloud to the reſt of the family, who were in 
the lower rooms, to come up to his affiſtance, by which means they ſt 
the fury of the affailants, till the Duke, and they that were with hi 
having ſhut the door of the chamber, and barricadoed it with trunks 
and cheſts, were able to defend themſelves againſt fo fudden an attack. 
Whilſt they were thus engaged at the chamber door, the Duke's Gentle- 
men, (amongſt whom Lancilatto di Nores, a Cypriot, was the firſt) hear- 
the noiſe, immediately took arms, and recovered the gate of the citadel, 
which the Sieurs D' Amblcville and L' Artigues ſtaid to defend, whilſt the 
reſt ran armed up ſtairs, and coming upon the conſpirators, who were 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours to force their way into the chamber, cut 
them all in pieces, except one of the Conſuls of the city, whom they 
laid hands on, and took alive. By this time the Duke had put on his ar- 
mour, and coming out of the chamber, ſtood undauntedly upon his de- 
fence, together with his ſervants, and deſcending into the court, where 
the tumult increaſed, he, with his own hand, killed the Conſul's brother, 
who had ſcaled the walls of the citadel, and was come thither, with ſome 
others that had armed themſelves, to relieve their friends. There they 
took five more of the chief citizens priſoners, who had got in by the fame 
means, and in this manner the fury of the citizens was repulſed. 

In the mean time the alarm-bell was rung ; at the found of which, all 
the people of the city were in motion, the chief of whom ran to ſeize 
upon the Duke's Lady; who, not ſuſpecting any ſuch thing, was gone to 
maſs at the great church. And as the conſpirators received freth rein- 
forcements every minute by the coming in of the Gentry, who were 
privy to the matter, they became fo ftrong and couragious, that they im- 
mediately began to make ions to aſſault the citadel. But the Duke, 
and they that were with him, defended it gallantly, and by threatning to 
put thoſe priſoners to death that were in their hands, who were perſons of 
note, and leading men amongſt the citizens, they kept the people in awe 
till the Sieur De Tagens came up with his ſoldiers, who being quartered 
in the country, made all the he could to the city at the noiſe, which 


was heard a great way off. At his arrival the people were terrified, and 
the 
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the heads of the conſpiracy fo diſmayed, that by means of the Biſhop of 1588. 
the city, and the Abbe Del Bene, it was at laſt agreed, that the . 


ſhould be ſet at liberty, the Ducheſs reſtored, the Gentlemen that were 
concerned in the conſpiracy put out of the city, and the Duke acknow- 
ledged Governor for the King as before; who having ſhewn great courage 
in defending himſelf, and no leſs moderation after the agreement, ſoon 
extinguiſhed the ſudden blaze which had like to have conſumed him. 
The news of this affair threw the Villeroy abſolutely out of the 
King's favour, who could not believe that, if the meſſenger from the citi- 
zens of Angouleſme had been anſwered as doubtfully and coldly in that 
matter as he intended, they would ever have run ſuch lengths as to make 
an attempt upon the Duke's life, as he had expreſly forbid them to do any 
ſuch thing, but took it for granted, that Villeroy had laid hold of that op- 
portunity, to gratify the open emnity and implacable hatred that he bore 
to the Duke Eſpernon. Upon which account, he was not a little vexed 
within himſelf, as he thought he was beſet on every fide by Miniſters that 
were governed by paſſion and private intereſt, and did not much relith that 
too great ſagacity, which enabled them to found the very bottom of his 
heart: ſo that he could not help calling to mind the example of his grand- 


father, who, in the latter part of his reign had diſcarded all thoſe old 


Miniſters of ſtate, that were become ſuſpected and difagreeable to him 
by their too much wiſdom, and had employed men of ſtrict integrity, but 
ſuch as were not poſſeſſed of the higheſt underſtanding, from whom he 
had received better and more effectual ſervice, than from thoſe that were 
grown old in the knowledge and > he . of court affairs. Upon this 
conſideration, as ſoon as he had left Chartres, in order to continue his 
journey to Blozs, where he was determined to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
his defigns, he diſcharged the Sicurs De Pinart and Brulart, old Secre- 
taries of State, and ſent Benois, his Cabinet Secretary, in whom he put 

t confidence, to tell the High Chancellor Chiverny, Monfieur Bel- 
3 and the Sieur De Villeroy, who were gone home upon their private 
affairs, that his Majeſty was ſatisfied with the pains they had already taken 
to ſerve him, and commanded them to return no more to court. Which 
order was received and obeyed by Bellieure with great refignation : the 
High Chancellor attempted, in vain, to juſtify himſelf, and to be recalled: 
and Villeroy, though he ſubmitted, was nevertheleſs exceedingly affected 
with it, as he thought his long toils and ſucceſsful ſervices were unjuſtly 
ſlighted, and too ungratefully requited. In the room of the High Chan- 
cellor, the King choſe Francis de Monihelon, his Advocate in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, to be the Keeper of the Scals, a man of approved inte- 
grity and honeſt intentions, but not much uſed to matters of government, 
min which, till that time, he had been very little employed. Martin 
3322 2 Ruze, 
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State, both men of unblemiſlied reputation, uncorrupted fidelity, thoroughly 
diſintereſted, and bred up in his ſervice ſrom their youth, but not eſteemed 
too knowing in Rate affairs. In this manner he thought he had put out 
the fox's eyes, as he ſaid, and taken proper care to be faithfully and punctu- 
ally ſerved, whilſt his Miniſters would not be able to ſee any deeper into 
his deſigns, than he himſelf was pleaſed to allow them. 

By theſe changes the court was wholly altered, not only in appearance, 
but alſo in the form and manner of governing. For the Duke of Guzſe, 
who of late had but ſmall ſhare in tae Council, now ſecmed to dictate all 
the reſolutions that were taken there, in concert with the Arch-bithop of 
Liens and the Sieur De la Chaſtre, his moſt intimate confidants, who 
were treated ſeemingly with very great reſpect. And in the Cabinet Coun- 
cil, where the Queen Mother uſcd to bear the chief ſway, the King was 
grown fo ſuſpicious, that the had now very little part. All the reſt of 
the old confidants were likewiſe excluded, except the Marſhal D' 4 mz, 
Colonel Alphonſo Corſo, and the Sicur De Rambzinllet, who ſtill had the 
King's ear, and were privy to his moſt ſecret reſolutions. The Duke of 
Nevers allo, who not long before was not only fulpected, but even hated 
by the King, had now great power with his Majeſty, as he was grown 
a very different ſort of a man from what he formerly had been. But this 
was not ſo much owing to the fame of that Nobleman's wiſdom and expe- 
rience, which were ſutficiently known, as to the emulation and ſecret 
envy that the Duke of Guiſe's greatneſs had excited in him, which was fo 
virulent, that, though they married two ſiſters, yet one could not bear to 
ſee the exaltation of the other. And now this inward animoſity was ex- 
ceedingly enflamed, by ſeeing the Duke of Gui/e preferred to the power 
of Lieutenant General, with abtolute authority and command over ev 
one. Wherefore, as this was no ſecret to the King, he reſolved to blow 
up the fire, and with that view had declared the Duke of Nevers General 
of the army which was to march into Poictou and Gryenne, to whet them 
up io much the more againſt each other, and that their emulation might 
flame out with greater violence. For he was well aſſured, that the Duke 
of Nevers would not endure the thoughts of being ſubordinate to the 
Duke of Guiſe; and, on the other hand, that the Duke of Gui, in order 
to keep him under, and becauſe he was jealous of him, wouid not fail to 
go to the army himſelf ; which would occaſion their ſecret heart burnings 
to break out into open diſcord and diſſention. To avoid this, which the 
Duke of Nevers alto plainly foreſaw, he endeavoured to excuſe himſelfi on 
account of his age, bad ſtate of health, and other pretences, from accepting 
of that poſt. But the King would not hear of it, nor conſent to confer 
it upon any other; as he likewiſe thought it was not a time to truſt the 

command 


command of an 

thoroughly confide 
aſperated againſt each other, that the Duke of Nevers conſtantly informed 
the King in fecret of every particular that might tend to the Duke of 
Guiſes diſadvantage ; fo that he who was before ſo much ſuſpected, now 
became one of his moſt intimate confidants. 

With theſe deſigns the court arrived at Blois the 27th of September, 
where the Deputies of the provinces were already aſſembled; in the 
election of whom, both parties indeed had taken much pains, but the 
heads of the League had ſecured a very large majority. For the order of 
the Clergy, in regard to the intereſts of rciigion, almoſt wholly inclined 
to that fide; the Commons, whoſe aim it was to procure an alleviation of 
thoſe impolitions, with the weight of which they were not a little exaſpe- 
rated, willingly concurred with the King's enemies, who promiſed and pro- 
teſted they would eaſe the people of thote intolerable burdens ; and amongſt 
the Nobility, many were nearly intereſted with the houſe of Lorrain and 
the League. So that the King plainly perceived, at the very firſt, that the 
Duke of Guiſe was ſure of a ſufficient number of voices to carry any point 
that he ſhould propoſe in that mecting. But as he was determined to 
take another courſe, and deſirous as much as poſſible to lay aſleep all 
ſuſpicions, he received the Deputies on both ſides without any diſtinction, 
and treated them all with much kindneſs and afte&tion, pretending that he 
had founded all hopes of his own private tranquillity, and the fafety of the 
kingdom, in ſuch remedies as the States ſhould think fit to preſcribe. In 
order therefore to give beginning to an aſſembly, which he ſeemed to 
think of ſo great conſequence, with the utmoſt ſtate and formality, he 
cauſed a ſolemn proceſſion to be made, onSunday the 2d of October, in which 
he himſelf being preſent, with all the Princes, the whole Court, and the 
Deputies of every order in their proper places, the Hoſt was carried with 
excceding pomp through the ſtreets, which were all hung with tapeſtry 
upon that occaſion. High mats was ſung, with great appearance of pro- 
found and fincere devotion in every one: and the Sunday after, the King 
himſelf, with the Duke of Guz/e, and all the Deputies, publickly receiv-d 
the ſacrament in the church of Sr. Francis, to confirm the harmony and 
unanimity which they ſhewed for the good of the kingdog by fo pious a 


beginning, as that was the profeſſed deſign cf the States bci..g convened: 


The aſſembiy began upon the third Say, which was the 16th day of 
the month. And toon after dinner, all thoſe whoſe duty it was to attend, 
being met together in the great hall of the caſtle, the King ſeated himſolf 
on a throne that was raiſed from the ground upon many ſteps, and covered 
with a very rich cloth of ſtate. The two Queens, the Princes, Cardinals, 
Peers, and Officers of the Crown, fat upon icats prepared tor that purpoſe, 
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y in the hands of any perſon that he could not 1588. 
By theſe artifices both parties became fo bitterly ex 
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1588. in two long rows, on the right-hand and on the leit; and betwixt them, 
—— si the inner part of the area, fat the Deputies, according to their reipective 


rank and pre-eminence. The Duke of Gu, as Grand Maſter, fat with 
his ſtaff of office in his hand, upon a ſeat at the foot of the throne, on 
the right-hand ; and on the leſt fat the Sieur De Monthelon, who repre- 
ſented the perſon of the High Chancellor of the kingdom. 

When they had all taken their places, the King, with great 
majeſty and eloquence opened the aſſembly with a long and pathetick 
ſpeech ; in which, after many proteſtations of his earneſt deſires for the 
* and welfare of his people, and repreſenting the dangerous and diſtreſs- 

ſituation to which inteſtine diſcords and private intereſts had reduced 
the Crown, he exhorted every one of them totally to lay aſide their paſſions, 
to forget their emnities, to beware of engaging in factions, to provide con- 
venient and effectual remedies for the publick neceſſities, to conſult the 
eaſe of every man in particular, to reunite themſelves ſincerely in obedi- 
ence to him alone, to aboliſh all innovations, to deſiſt from all illegal 
practices, leagues, corre ies, and intereſted combinations, both 
within and without the kingdom, by which, contrary to the duty of 
loyal ſubjects, and to all love of their country, they had occaſioned fo 
much uneaſineſs in the breaſt of their lawſul and natural ſovereign, and 
diſturbed the quiet and tranquillity of all good men: for as he had par- 
doned, and would forget all that was paſt ; fo, for the time to come, he 
would not bear it, but look upon it as an act of downright treaſon. After 
he had dwelt a confiderable time upon that point, he concluded in a grave 
and weighty manner, n the welfare of 
* his ſubjects, and reſolved to and tread down hereſy, to favour 
e the good, to reſtore the ſplendour and authority of juſtice, to advance 
<« religion, to ſupport the nobility, and to diſburden the common people: 
4 ſo he carneſtly entreated and conjured every one of them to aſſiſt him, 
« with their beſt advice and endeavours, in ſo neceſſary a reformation. 
« For if they ſhould act otherwiſe, and enter into cabals and private 
* machinations, and mix in the intereſts of factious men, they would 
4 ſtain themſelves with and treaſon, and be brought to a ſevere 
* account for it before the tribunal of Almighty God, after they had in- 
<* curred the penalties of human juſtice, and rendered their names infamous 
eto all poſterity.” 

This ſpeech ftung the Duke of Guiſe and all his to the quick ; 
and fo much the more when they ſaw he was reſolved to have it printed. 
So that the Archbiſhop of Lions endeavoured to diſſuade him from it, by 
repreſenting to him, that it would be much better to ſuppreſs his ipeech, 
though never fo well drawn up, than to alienate the hearts of his ſubjects, 
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of the whole kingdom, 1588. 


with no leſs crimes than treaſon and rebellion. But the 4 * deter 


mined that all the world ſhould know what he had faid to aſſembly 
of the States, and cauſed his ſpeech to be printed, which was of wonder- 


ful ſervice in excuſing thoſe things that afterwards - Some 


writers have aſſerted, that the King, at the perſuaſion of Archbi 


of Lions, ſtruck many paſſages out of this ſpeech when he ſent it to the 
preſs, which he had ſpoken in publick. But I myſelf, who was preſent, 
and ſtood fo near as to hear every word of it, can truly affirm, that all 


that he f preſſions were fo heightened 


poke was printed, though the ex 
the carneſtneſs of his geſtures and tone of voice, that they ſeemed muc 
more poignant and cutting than when appeared in print, as 
wanted that Ke and ſpirit Sa which N delivered. . on 

After the King's ſpeech, Monſieur De Monthelon, Keeper of the Seals, 
got up, and having applauded the King's good intentions, according to 
cuſtom, expatiated more at large upon the points that his Majeſty Jad 
touched upon before. This was anſwered by Renaud de Beaune, Arch- 
biſhop of Baurges, in behalf of the order of the Clergy, with great ap- 
pearance of profound ſubmiſſion and obedience ; by the Baron De Se- 
neſcay for the Nobility ; and by Michael Marteau, Previt des Marchands 
in Paris, for the order of the Commons. After which, the aſſembly 
was diſmiſſed, and the ſecond ſeſſion adjourned to the Tueſday fol- 
TH day was mane for the oath which the States took, to receive 
the edict of union, which the King had publiſhed in the month of 
before, for a fundamental law of the kingdom ; by which he not only 
reunited himſelf to all his Catholick ſubjects, but ſwore ſolemnly to per- 
ſevere till death in the Roman religion, to the increaſe and pre- 
ſervation of it, to employ all his forces for the extirpation of hereſy, never 
to ſuffer that any heretick, or favourer of hereticks, ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown, not to prefer any to dignities or em ts, but ſuch 
as conſtantly profeſſed the Roman Catholick religion, and inſiſted himſelf 
that all his ſubjects ſhould promiſe and ſwear the fame ; who being thus 
reunited to him, were forbid to join in leagues or aſſociations with any 
other perſons, on pain of being proceeded againſt as traitors and violaters 
of the oath that they had taken, with other particulars; by which he abo- 
liſhed the memory of all things paſt, declared himſelf head of the Ca- 
tholick League and union, and reduced all the orders to their proper and 
natural obedience. | 

The ſolemnity that attended the taking this oath was very remarkable. 
For the King himſelf ſpoke concerning it ina very grave and weizhty manner: 
the Archbiſhop of Bourges made a diſcourſe to the aſſembly, in which - 
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1583. ſet forth the nature and extenſive obligation of the oath they were going 


take: and Beaulieu, the new Secretary of State, regiſtered the whole 
ings, to perpetuate the memory of ſo ſolemn an act: after which, 
they all returned publick thanks to God in the church of Sz. Sauweuy. 
All theſe ceremonies, which molt people thought calculated only to extin- 
guiſh the remembrance of things pait, ſerved greatly to authorize and ex- 
cute what afterwards happened. For notwithſtancing theſe obligations, by 
which the adherents of the League bound themſelves to give up all fur- 
ther attempts, and to unite in fincere obedience to the King: and not- 
withſtanding all his proteſtations in the publick aſſembly of the States, to 
forget what was paſt, but ſeverely to puniſh all future miſdeameanours, 
they did not at all abate their pretenſions, but continued them with their 
uſual vigour, the Duke of Guz/ſe ſtill aſpiring to the title of Lieute- 
nant General, which he had not yet been able to extort from the King, 
though he had in a great meaſure the ſame power to be annexed 
to his office of Grand Maſter: and the reſt never ceaſing to ſollicit the 
States, that the government might be reformed in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhould leave the King only the name and appearance of a Prince, whilſt 
the whole of aftairs was conducted by the Duke and his dependants of 
the League. Even the Deputies intereſted themſelves in the views of the 
faction, and ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to promote the fame ends, without 
any regard to ſo many ſolemn oaths, and in open contempt of his Majeſty's 
name, perſon, and authority. And the event plainly ſhewed with how 
much policy the King had proceeded in the aſſembly. For as he was no 
ſtranger to the obſtinacy of the confederates, he artfully laid the ſnare of 
publick oaths, and other ſolemn acts and ceremonies, (all which ſeemed 
to be in favour of the League, though they ſecretly gave it a mortal 
ſtab) that he might chaſtiſe them with a better grace, it at any time he 
ſhould catch them again in the commiſſion of thoſe crimes and miſde- 
meanours, which they had ſworn not to be guilty of for the time to come, 
and which he had publickly declared he would puniſh with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. | 

There were many who thought, that if the Duke of Gu/e and the 
Deputies, and the other heads of the League, after theſe oaths, would 
have deſiſted from all further attempts, and given up their private inter- 
eſts and paſſions, with a reſolution to proceed with fiacerity for the future, 
the King, who was naturally of an honeſt and gentle diſpoſition, would 
even then have forgot all that was paſt, and reconciled himſelf to the 
houſe of Gui. But the Duke, either not diſcovering, or deſpiſing theſe 
artifices, was fo elated with his ſucceſs, and ſeeing the greater part of the 
Deputies fo ready to ſupport his pretenſions, that he uſed his utmoſt efforts 
to bring matters to that point, which he had at firſt propoſed to himſelf. 
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It was the general report, that he ſecretly aſpired to that povrer which the 1585. 
Maſters of the Palace anciently uſed to enjoy, whiift the Kings were only 


.0cnt, 
courte of life, leit the management or the ſtate entirely to their care, 
From whence it came to pats, in tlie courſe of time, that C/itreric, a 
Prince of a ſoft and eũeminate diipolition, being deprived of his crown 
and put int a monaſtery, to lead the reſt ef 1's lite in a private manner, 
Charles Mumel, and atterwards his ton ', Maſters of the Palace (into 
whoſe hands he had wholly committed the reins of the government and 
the command of his forces) at laſt aſſumed the title and authority cf 
King, to the manifeſt injury and prejudice of thoſe to whom it juſtly be- 
longed. Thoſe that were intereited, made no fcruple of faying, that the 
example of former times was very applicable to the preſent. For the 
King had ſhewn no leſs t1gns of an inactive and womanith ditpofition than 
Ch:/peric formerly had done. And the Duke of G, had convinced the 
world, by his late victories and admirable conduct, that he was not at all 


inferior, either in valour or any other qualification, to what Ma7tel or Pe- 


looked upon as cyphers and thadows, and leading an indolent, delicate 


pin were in thoſe times. And though he was not of the Royal Blood, as 


the Maſters of the Palace anciently uſed to be, yet the intereſts of religion, 
with which all his undertakings were intimately connected, gave him a 
very fair handle tor depriving the houſe of Bourbon of the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown, and transferring it to himſelf or his poſterity, under a pretence, 
that ſuch meaſures were ablolutely neceffary, to prevent the moſt Chri- 
{tian kingdom from falling into the hands of hereticks and excommuni- 
cated perſons. To ſerve this purpote, it was whitpered about, that he 
was deſirous of being declared Lieutenant-General, not by the King, but 
by the States-General, with ſupreme authority, that he might be enabled 
not only to curb the power of the King himſelf, who, he apprehended, 
would ſoon return to his uſual manner of governing, but likewiſe to fu 


preſs the houſe of Bourbon. For if he could once get the King of Na- 


varre to be declared incapable of fucceeding to the Crown by the States- 
General, and of courſe the Cardinal of Baurben to be acknowledged his 
lawful ſucceſſor, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that after the death of the 
Cardinal, who was, in a great meaſure, already worn out with age and 
 infirmities, the royal family would become extinct, and the reſt of that 
houſe excluded from the Crown, and rendered incapable of ever tucceed- 
ing to it, by the ſuſpicion of hereſy. So that the Duke of Gwe, by the 
dint of popularity, and the ſtrength of thoſe forces which were under his 
command, would eaſily defeat any meafures that might be taken to pre- 
vent him and his poſterity from being called to the Crown, even whilſt 
the King was alive, or at leaſt after his death, it the Duke of Gwe could 
be contented to wait for that event. But as the King led fo diſſolute a 
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1588. life, and was naturally inclined to jealouſy and extrava 
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ſame time not at all beloved by his ſubjects, they began to think of ſhut- 


ting him up, by degrees, in a monaſtery, as Chilperic formerly had been. 
Theſe things were in a manner publickly talked of. But the natural 
temper and ſpirit of the King were ſo different from thoſe of C::/ecric, 
that the Duke of Gu//o was dilappointed in his expectations, whether he 
really had any ſuch defigns, or that his intention as only to ſecure him- 
felt and the Catholick religion, which he could not do, except he was 
AY and ſecurely « eſtabliſhed in his greatneſs. VV ns as : 0 


mates of the people's affections, he tool the utmoſt pains, in tlic AT 
place, to bring about a reduction of the taxes and impoſitions, and was 
himſelf the author of that moſt important motion. I he King, however, 
and many of the wiſeſt of the Deputies, oppoſed it, alledging, that it vas 
inconſiſtent and contradictory to reſolve upon an obſtinate war, to raite !o 
any armies, to take new forces into pay, to make daily proteſtations of 
never laying down their arms, till they had fully accompliſhed their de- 
ſigas: and on the other hand, by leſſening, and in a manner deſtroying 
tlie King's revenues, to cut the ſincws of the war, and after ſo much 
boalling, to reduce themſelves to a neceſſity of ſubmitting, for want of 
money, to a dithonourable and diſadvantageous peace. But the intereſt 
of the Commons was ſo powerful, their inclinations ſo determined, and 
the Duke of Gu/-'s authority ſo great, that notwithilanding the weight of 
theſe arguments, they at laſt reſolved to demand a moderation of the 
taxes, an abatement of the new impoſts (which amounted to the yearly 
ſum of two millions of gold) the ſuppreſſion of certain offices that had 
been eſtabliſhed merely to raiſe money, and the total abolition of many 
other grievanco es. 

Eut the Duke of Gui having tried his ſtrength, and being fully con- 
vinced of his intercſt with the Deputic: „vus fo animated. and become ſo 
ropular, by having ſucceeded in carrying that point againſt the King, 
that he ꝓrc poſed to himſelf in the next place, to get the States to receive 
the 1 of the council of Tun, as the moſt efficacious means, not 
only to ſupp reſs and exclude the Hrs for ever, but alio to caule the 
King of Navarre and the reſt of the houſe of Bourbon, to be declared in- 
capable of the ſucceſſion. But this was not fo plauſible an undertaking 
as the other: or many of the Nobility difhked it, as tending to retrench 
their liberties ; and it was diſguſtful to the generality of the Clergy, Who 
were jealous of the privilcges and immunities of the Gallican church. 
8o that though the King, who was naturally an enemy to herely, con- 
ſented willingly to it, in | hopes of pre-engaging the Pope's affections and 


good opinion, waich he was apprehenſive of forfeiting by the meaſures 
that 
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that he intended to purſue ; and thongh the Cardinals took much pains, 1588. 
and the Duke of Grzſe uſed his utmoſt endeavours to carry this point, yet 
the oppoſition of the Deputies and of moſt of the Clergy was fo ſtrong, 
that hy were forced to drop the affair, and the further conſideration of 
i: was referred to another time. 

But th2 Duke of Gre, vio was not at all firprized nor diſcoureged, 
when he conſidered that th: reafon why that motion did not ſucceed, 
was, becauie every one was appreheniiye of having a further reſtraint 
aid upon them in matters of conſcience, reſolved to make a bolder at- 
tempt without this preparative, and cautcd it to be propoſed in the States, 
tit the King of Navarre and the reſt of his family, being ſuſpected of 
heref,, ſhouid be declared incapable of ever ſucceeding to the Crown. 
And this was ſoon agreed to, though many people thought it never 
would have been, on account of the great reverence that had always 
been paid to the Se lutos, and the right line of the Royal Blood. For, 
notwichflanding the Archbiihop of Pages, one of the Preſidents of the 
Ecclefiaſtical order, oppolet tais motion in an indirect manner, as an 
unſeaſonab! e propoſal, whilit the King was in the flower of his age, and 
might ſtill poſſibly have a fon; yet the Clergy came to a reſolution, that 
the King of N.wame in particular, and all others ſuſpected of hereſy, 
ſhould be declared incapable of the ſucceſſion; and that this was con- 
formable to the intention and doctrine of the holy canons, and expedient 


— 


for the ſalvation of mens ſouls and the preſervation of God's church. 
Upon which, the two other orders of the Nobility and Commons, by 
the earneſt perſuaſion of the agents of the League, determined likewite, 
that it was proper to refer themſelves in this matter to the Clergy, and 
to acquieſce in their deciſion: which vote, as ſcon as it had paſſed, was 
preſented to the King by William D' Avangon, Archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
attended by fix Deputies of every order, who inſiſted that his Majeſty 
would make it a publick decree, and cauſe it to be publiſhed and con- 
firmed in the Aſembly, which ſhould receive and {wear to it as a funda- 
mental law. But the King, who was utterly averſe to ſuch a manner cf 
proceeding, as he knevy it was the laſt effort of the Duke of Gr:/o and 
tie League, to bring their defigns to a conſummation, ſeemed to com- 
mend the zeal of the Clergy, and the picty and modeſty of the other 
orders in things that concerned religion: and inſtead of an aniwer, gave 
tie Deputies a proteſt, that had been tranſmitted to him by the King at 
Naterre ; who having ſummoned a meeting of his party at Hechelle, i 
cauſed an inftrument to be printed, in which he demanded the execution 
of thoſe edits and declarations, that had been ſo oſten publiſhed in be- 
Half of his party, and the convoking of a national or general council, by 
which he might be duly inſtructed in ſuch points as were controverted in 
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1588. matters of faith; proteſting, that he ſhould look upon whatſoever was de- 


termined to his pre;udice by the Afembly of Bliis as null and invalid: 
as he had not been called upon to clear himſelf of thote things that vere 
laid to his charge, and that aſſeinbly was not Compoſed of all the crders 
and degrees of people i in the kingdom, ſince thoſe of his party were nei- 
ther ſummoned nor admitted to it. IIe farther in liſced, that he ought 
not by any means to be condemned tor an neretick, though he was pub- 
lickly called fo by his enemies, hilft he voluntarily oftered to ſubmit 
his opinions to the determinaton ot a free and lawful council, either na- 
tional or cumenical. 5 le d mands of the King of Navarre, his 
mott Chriſtin Najeily ©: wed, That as common jultice required that 
« no man Whiattecver hou. Go endemned without be: ing cited to ma 

4 his dolence, v.!.;c (by the content of all learned men) was acting 
FE according to tlie lav? of Cod, it v. Old be unjuſt 0 Pais 10 heavy Al 
6c ſentence, without giving hin any c portunity to anſwer for himlelf, 
& or Hearing his ar oumaent., whatever dle were: for it a deciſion, Which 
&« related only to a matter of property, diat was worth no more than an 
e hundred crowns, would be cenſurable, nay void and of no effect, 
* where the party kad not been {furmeon to deſend himſelf: much 
&« more would a decree be deemed invalid and injurious, which was of 
& % much weight and importance as to determine the ſucceſſion o a 
« kingdom. That if many of the King of Navarre's allegations were 
« not 2 altogether true, they were at leaf ! tpecious and p! lauſible, and ſuch 
< as cught not to be lightiy paſſed over in a concern of ſo great conſe- 
ec quence, but to be maturely conſidered and diſcuſſed; ci, vecialiy az he 
« had afferted, that he had conſtantly been ready to ful mit to tho in- 
« ſtruction ot grave and learned men: That he only claimed the liberty 
« of conſcience in which ail Hinein were indulged, and from which 
« it would be hard that ke alone ſhould be excluded: Tiat he excuſed 
« hyniclt jrom the imputation of being a relapſed heretick, by the a 

cc prehenſions he va under, ond the {orce that was put upon Ab a: . 
« maſſacre of Pais, at hid me he had conſcnted to go to mai, oniy 
„to fave his life. That he urged many other things which were 101 
« entirely to be overlooked, it for no other reafon, at leaſt that the de 

e crce ot the States might not appear to have becn rocipitate and in- 
« tereſted, nor pailed in fo irregular and diſorderly a manne: , £3 to ſeem 
« void of all thoſe regards which the ordinary courie of juſtice requires, 
« even in matters of the ſmalleſt concern, much more in the condemn- 
ing of a perſon of fo great quality, and in the inheritance of a who!e 
« kingdom. That there was time enough to admonith and cit2 that 
« Prince to a hearing, and ſufficient opportunity to proceed 2gainit him 
« im a legal manner, as, by the bicliing of God, he himfelf was fo 
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| e ſtrongand healthful, that there could not be any immediate probability 1306. 
« of his ; death, nor the leaſt occaſion to determine an affair of that con- 
& ſequerice with ſo much haſte and inconſideration: upen which accounts, 
t it became the dignity of fo grave an Afi embly, that was compoſed of 
e the moit eminent men of all profeſſions in the kingdom, to procee 
| weich deliberat'on, and in ſuch a manner as might not appear to he the 


&+ 


e effect of an in:cmperate zeal, but of fincere piety, regulated by prudenc:: 
& and diſcretion.“ 


| ne Deputics carried back the King's anſwer to their ſeveral orders, but 
| to no purpoſe. For the Clergy replicd, „That the King of Navarre had 


e citen been adra iſhed and fummoned to appear by the Queen Mother, 
e and meſſengers from former Aſſemblies of the States. That there was 
« 51 c aſion we Og any new council, fince the general one of Yen had 
e air2ady cendemned the tencts which he profeſte 2d, as heretical. That 
he had been in'tructed by the Cardinal of Bzurbcn his uncle, fo grave a 
perſonage, and io nearly related to him, and yet had returned to his 
« fr{t opinions in religion; that at laſt he had been declared a relapſed 
« heretick by the Pope. So that it was unneceſſary to ſend him any more 
6c —_— or to enter into any further diſcuſſions or examinations, tince 
he preſent reſolution was not ſo much a determination as an ex ecution, 
1 — therefore, there was no need of any longer doubt or delay.” To 
this declaration of the Clergy the other orders aſſented: in conſequence 
of vrhich, the Archbiſhop of Am--uz, with the ſume Deputics, reported 
to the King, That his anfwer having been conſidered by the States, they 
& ſtil perliſted in their opin on, and therefore beſought his Mycſty, 
te to have it immediately paſſed into an act.” 

The King, ſecing the obſtin Wy of the States, and being reſolved to take 

ꝛeaſures very different from vrhat a my one thought of at reimt a anſwered, 
Tat ug agreed to the general vote, and that he would tale care to 
«© Have it paſſed into a Toes, ” And in the mean time, in order to 
fruſtrate the deſign of that attempt in tome degree, he prevailed upon 
Cardinal 37: 25 7, the Pope's s Legae, to | fo! licie an ab:olution at the court 
of R:me for the Piince of Conti and the C. un of 59775725, brothers to the 
ite Prince of C:::d7, who having pic. fel fd the Catholic; 23 "a ever 
Ene the be on St. Barilals ui ιν day, hu 2 et gone ovν,jjẽp the ing 
OF Nia, and borne arms tor ag one at tl 2 battle of Cates 35 "and 


cc 


tei other in the conducting of thc Germ ar my Jad France: but having 
inc repented of iollowing that Party: 92 archunt of its weakneſs, and for 
other conſideratio 8, ac ret Ty ned: t their obedicace to the King, by 
whole periuahon they very ſubimiliveh a ke) Udon of the Apes tolick 
fee 5 which hniilation Ning ; rept rel el n a very favourable liglit oy 


Cardinal Moreſini, who too! euch | pains :.: che affair to oblige the + 86 
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1558. and to do juſtice to the right line of the Royal Blood, and being ſeconded 
by the earneſt ſollicitations of the Marquis De Piſani, his Majeſty's Am- 


baſſador at Rome, the Pope at laſt contented to grant thofe Princes abſo- 
lution, which threw freſh difticultics in the Duke of Grſe's way, and in 
ſome meaſure damped the ſpecious pretenſions of the League. 

But whiift theſe things were in agitation, the King, the Duke of Cu, 
and the States, were all much alarmed at the news which was brouglit 
them, that Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, having entered the Marquitate 
of Saluzz9 with an army in a hoſtile manner, had taken abſolute poſſeſſion 
of it, and driven out the King's officers and garriſons. The Duke of Sava, 
who was a young Prince, of a very afpiring diſpoſition, and not a littſo 
elated by his new alliance with his Catholick Majeſty, having lately mar- 
ried his daughter, the Infanta Catherine, had formed a deſign to poſicis 
himſelf of the Marquiſate of Saluzzs, to which his anceitors pretended 
a right by ancient ſucceſſion. As he therefore ſaw the kingdom of France 
involved in inteſtine troubles, and had taken particular notice hovy royal 
Majeſty was trampled upon, and the authority of the King's name utterly 
deſpiſed and aboliſhed in tlie late attempt of the League, in the inſurrection 
of Paris, he was reſolved not to neglect fo fair an opportunity, but partly 
by ſecret practices, partly by open force, had got Carmagrcla, and the 
other ſtrong holds of that ſtate into his hands, together with great quan- 
tities of ammunition, which had been left in the magazines of thoſe places 
ſince the laſt wars in Taly. But after he had executed his deſign veith 
great reſolution, he began to entertain ſome apprehenſions, that on one 
hand, the French would reſent it, and on the other, that the Lalian 
Princes would not be very well pleaſcd. For which reafons, he immedi- 
ately diſpatched a courier to the Heucb court, to acquaint the King, that 
he had been forced to take that ſtep, not with any intention to offend the 
Crown of Hiace, but to prevent the imminent ruin of his own ſtate, in 
caie the FHugonots ſhould get footing in the Marquiſate, as Les Diguicres 
earneſtly endeavcured to do; who, having made himſelf maſter of Caf 
Delling in the Alps, ſecmed very much inclined to ſeize upon the Mar- 
quiſate, which would be attended wich the corruption of Picament, and 
thoſe particular calarnities to himſelf, in which he faw Frence at preſent 
involved by the poiton of herety: and thereſore he would keep the Mar- 
quitate in his hands, till ſuch time as that danger was over, and his claim 
had been examined in a judicial manner, being ready to reſtore it when 
tne F::c:55 were rooted out of Danpſinè, and he Could be delivered 
from thote juſt appretentions which the profpect of to imminent a danger 
had razed in bis breaſt, provided his pretenſions ſhoutd be found to be 
unreat enable. He cauſed the fame things to be reprelented to the Senate 
of 3 ence, Which he knew, as arbiter of peace in Tal, would be infinitely 

diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed at any ſuch innovations. The like reaſons were urged, but 1588. 
more explicitly, to the Pope, whom he alſo told, to keep him quiet, that 


this was only the prologue of a war that he deſigned to make upon the 
ſtate of Geneva, according to his own particular requeſt ; and, to work 
upon him the more effectually, he put him in mind of the confederacy and 
correſpondence that was maintained betwixt the King of France and that 
commonwealth. 

It was wondertul to ſee what a diſturbance this event occaſioned, and 
how greatly it changed the face of affiirs in the Aſſembly of the States. 
For the King and his friends faid publickly, that the Duke of Savey had 
been encouraged to ſo inſolent a manner of proceeding, by a f:cret under- 
ſtanding with the Duke of Gu, viho, by this means, thought to deprive 
Monſieur De la Julelie of his government of the Mlarquiſate. That he 
had purchaſed the friendſhip of the Duke of Savsy at that price, and gra- 
tinted the Spaniords, who were deſirous of having that door ſhut, in 
order to cut off the paſſage of French forces into Italy. Many of the No- 
bility likewiſe firmiy believed it. So that people began to murmur, and 
taid, it was too unjuſt and too unworthy a thing, to perſiſt fo obſtinately 
imbruing their hands in each others blood, and in the mean time to ſuffer the 
honour of the nation to be trampled under foot, and the poſſeſſions of 
the Crown to be forcibly taken away by foreign enemies. That too much 
had been already done to gratiiy the ambition of great men, and to glut 
the revenge of {attions. That it was now high time to reunite and join 
their forces, to deſend tnemſelves from the inſults of foreigners; and that 
this affront was of io atrocious a nature, that they ought by no means to 
deter the taking a ſpeedy and exemplary revenge. By theſe popular 
and plauſible arguments, enſorced with much warmth by the Nobility, 
who were highly enraged, the other orders were alſo moved to reſent it 
with the greatelt indijznation ; ſo that they ſeemed inclinable to lay afide 
all thoughts of civil war, and to turn their arms againft the Duke of 
Savoy. Many of the molt underſtanding men were of opinion, that the 
Duke of Guzi/e was not privy to this deſign of ſeizing upon the Marquiſate 
at that juncture, for it was not by any means a ſeaſonable time to proceed 


in ſuch a manner, and this accident alone greatly embarraſſed his ſchemes, 


which were now tending to a proſperous concluſion. Yet he was generally 
reported to be the contriver of that enterprize; which determined the 
States to enter into a foreign war, and at leaſt to ſlacken or deter their pro- 
ceedings againſt the Hugc17s. 

This did not a little affect the Duke of Ge, whether he was concerned 
or not in the ſurpriſal of the Marquiſate. For he plainly ſaw, that the di- 
verſion of thoſe humours, and employing them in a foreign war, would 


naturally abate the inteſtine diſcords of the kingdom, and that peace, 
1 liberty 
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1588. liberty of conſcience, and the eſtabliſhment of the Hrgorrs, muſt of 


courſe enſue: by which, fo many deitzns would be fruſtrated, and ſo 
many deep laid plots to ſuppreſs the Caloin//s, and to eſtabliſh his own 
creataes, would fall to the ground, and end in nothing. And if the 
war was turned againſt his confederates, the Duke of Sevzy and the King 
of Stain, he was aware, that he ſhould loſe his authority by little and 
itte, and that the credit and reputation of the Princes would rife again, 
a: tie King's youth, ond good ſtate of health, might give birth to infinite 
and yet unthou ht of events, But if he was mortified on one hand with 
theſc refle ions, he was no luſs vexed on the other, by the reports that were 
ſpread abroad by the F'ro, The general inclination of the States like- 
wiſe, very much perplexed him. For, as the Protector of the people, 
he muſt be obliged not only not to oppoſe, but to promote fo juſt and 
popular an undertaking, as he thought all his deſigns would be utterly 
ruined, if he, who had always profeſied to maintain the welfare and 
credit cf the publick, ſhould now ſeem either to join in, or even to make 
but ſmall account of, to high an indignity as had been offered to the nation. 
Wherefore, after much uneaſineſs and deep confideration, he reſolved, 
as the King had artfully done, to make a pretence of concurring with the 
inclination of the States, to ſhew himſelf eager to revenge any affront to 
the Crown, and by ſome other means, to prevent the conſequences that 
he apprehended from a foreign war, which he thought might be effected 
without any conſiderable difficulty, partly by his power, and partly by arti- 
fice. With this deſign he cauſed a report to be raiſed, that the taking of 
the Marquiſate of Saluægo, had been contrived and brought about by the 
King himſelf, to defeat the wholeſome refolutions of the States, and to 
prevent the decrees from patiing againſt the King of Navarre and the Hu- 
gonots : and that no one could more deeply reſent the inſolence of the 
Duke of Savoy, or was more impatient than himſelf, and his whole 
family, to ſee him chaſtiſed for it. So that he ſeemed exceedingly con- 
cerned for the loſs of the Marquiſate, and employed ſome of his depen- 
denis to move the States to declare war againſt Saby; and that, as it was 
not poſſible for him to go in perſon upon ſuch an expedition, becauſe he 
could not be ſpared from court, the Duke of Mayenne his brother might; 
who, having been appointed to conduct the war in Danphine, was al- 
ready arrived at Lions. This propoſal gave great ſatisfaction, and pretty 
vell abated the general uneaſineſs and ditquietude ; fo that without much 
delay it was unanimouſly refolved, to turn their forces againſt the Duke 
of Satay, for the recovery of the Marquifate, and that the Duke of Gui/c 
ſhould go thither in perſon. ; 
In the mean time, however, they obſerved that formality with ſtrangers 
which they had not done with the King of Navarre, and determined to 


{end 


the Duke of Guiſe, the Spaniards, and 
| lieved that it had been wholly contrived by the King; yet the wiſeſt men 
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tend John Sicur De Poigny to the Duke of Savoy to demand the reſtitution 1588. 


of thoſe places that he had ſeized upon 
to declare war againſt him. After which, ſtrict orders were given to the 
Marquis De Piſani, the King's Ambaſſador to the Pope, and to Monſieur 
De Mets, Ambaſſador at Fenice, and to all the Ambaſſadors at other 
courts, to make heavy complaints againſt the Duke. So that the paſſions 
of the people being in ſome meaſure compoſed by theſe reſolutions, ſuch a 
turn was given to this im t affair, that it was not likely to be attended 
with much prejudice to the main intention of the . If 
Many were at a loſs, at that time, how to account for the real cauſes 
that occaſioned this event of Saluzzo. For though it was moſt commonly 
reported, that all had been done with the ſecret knowledge of the League, 
as no-body was a ſtranger to the correſpondence that there was betwixt 
Duke of : And though 
the heads of the League, on the other hand, endea to make it be- 


ſeemed to be firmly perſuaded, that it was the mere motion of the Duke 
of Savoy himſelf, who being a Prince of quick refolution and great ambi- 
tion, was determined not to loſe fo fair an opportunity as then offered it- 
ings of the Duke himſelf ſeemed to make this the 


felf. And the 


more credible. For, after the ſeizing upon the Marquiſate, he cauſed 
medals to be ſtamped, on which a Centaur was trampling upon a Crown that 


lay turned upſide down on the ground, with this inſcription, opPoR TUNE, 
which was in that he had taken the opportunity of that con- 


juncture, whilſt the Crown of France was weakened, and in a manner 


ſubverted by inteſtine divifions. It is true, people generally believed, that 
the Duke of had been quickened in his reſolution by the inſtances 
of his Catholick Majeſty, who r eee 
s, to prevent a French from entering into [taly. 

* the Dale of News, od of he King's car bn 
Guyenne, having the war with the King of Navarre, had taken 
Mauleon and Montaut, and though his progreſs was retarded by rains and 
other impediments, had laid fiege to Ganache, a very ſtrong town upun 
the confines of Poi&ou and Bretagne, defended by a numerous and reſo- 
lute garriſon that was put into it by the Huagonots. Upon which, the 
favourers of the raiſed a * ogg © 
well fortified place, and of no advantage to the main war, Was 
only an artifice to time ; whereas, whilſt his troops were freſh and 
compleat, he might eaſily have deſtroyed the King of Navarre, without 

aſſiſtance ion, who was entirely deſtitute of money, 


» Or 
at 


* 


that his beſieging Ganache, a 


„and if he did not reſtore them,. 
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happened on the zoth of November, about nine of 


they were certain that there was a 
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at leaſt improbable. So that the Duke of Grife reſolved, after the States 
broke up, and his power of Licutenant-General was confirmed, to go in 
perſon to the army, and carry on the war with more vigour. But the 
deliberations of the States proved longer, and were attended with more 
difficulties, than it was at firſt thought they would have been. Lor though 
the affair of Savoy was in a great "meaſure determined, yet it left an im- 
preſſion upon their minds, and diſconcerted many deſigns, and, which 


contributed the moſt to it, the King, in order to bring his ſecret reſolu- 


tions to maturity, interpoſed long and artiul delays upon all occaſions. 
It is a very ſtrange thing, that chance alone had like to have produced 
that bloody conclution of the States, which the King was ſecretly medita- 


ting in his own breaſt. For the Pages and Lacquies of the Princes and 


Lords being divided, like their maiters, into two different ſactions, under 
the names of Reyuliſis and Gmifards, and quarrelling 2 every day, it 

e clock at night, 
whilſt they were Al together in the courts and galleries of the caltte, 
waiting for their maſters, that the Pages of the Cardinal of Yendsſme and 
the Duke of Mcnipenſer, killed one of the Duke of Guiſe's Pages; at the 
the report of which, all the reſt taking arms, every one tor his party, the 
King's, the Cardinal of Ihm s, the Duke of Monifenſier's, the Prince 
of Centi's, the Count of $e14ons's, the Marſhal De Retz , and others, being 
on one fide: and on the other, the Duke of Guis, the Prince of Jcin:- 
villes, the Duke of Nemeonrs's, the Duke of Elben the Count De Brijac's, 
and many others; there enſued a very fierce and bloody fray, in which 
other ſervants taking part by little and little, and at laſt the foldiers and 
ſome Centlemen, things were carried to ſuch a height, that the Gurſards, 
having the ſuperiority, {orced the other party into the great room that 
joined to the King's apartments, and was over the Queen Mother's, where 
all the Lords of the court were aſſembled. The uproar was ſo great, and 
the cutcries ſo loud, that they were heard into the town, and waked 
thoſe that were aſleep, who thought the Princes themſelves were fighting, 


and that they would all be cut to pieces in the caſtle, the gates of which 


were already locked. The Cardinal of Guiſe therefore, who lodged in 
the town, having put off his Cardinal's habit, and called his dependents 
together, immediately ran thither in armour. And on the other fide, the 
Marſhal D' Jumont and the Duke of Lengueville, having aſſembled the 
King's friends, took the fame courſe, and had like to have met the others. 
All the Deputies were likewiſe in arms, and ſo great was the terror when 
in the caſtle, that many, who ran 


away ſor fear, ſpread the news, and a report was brought to Paris, that 
the whole court were cutting one another to pieces, as the truth of the 
matter wasnot yet known. But the King having put on his armour, cameout 


of 


. 
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of his apartment, ſuſpecting that the Duke of Guiſe had diſcovered his 1588. 
lecret intentions, and taken this courſe to be before-hand with him. AL 
his followers, that had an nity, did the fame, and being thus armed, 
went determined to lend their aſſiſtance where they thould fee it was 
neceſſary. On the other hand, the Duke of Guiſe, who fat talking to 
| the Queen Mother, neither moved from his ſeat, nor changed his coun- 
tenance ; but apprehending it to be what indeed it was, often told the 
Queen fo : and perceiving that ſome of his Gentlemen, when they faw 
their party had the advantage, expected a ſignal from him to proceed 
further, he kept his eyes upon the ground all the while, and turning to- 
wards the fire, gave them no opportunity at all of gueſſing at his inten- 0 
tions, either becauſe he did not approve of the affair, or was deſirous they il 
thould proceed, but without his orders, or bringing any blame upon him. | 
In the mean time the Sieur De Grillon, having commanded the ſoldiers of j 
the guard to ſtand to their arms, put an end to the fray ; as it was no dif- if 
ficult matter to extinguith the fire, when no fuel was added to it by the | 
heads of the two parties : and thus, in the ſpace of little more than an hour, 
the tumult was compoſed, and every thing quiet again. An accident fl 
that had a terrible beginning, and as ridiculous an end, but ſerved to ſhew ö 
very plainly the inveterate hatred, which daily increaſed, betwixt the | 
factions. i 
| Things were now fully brought to maturity. For the Duke of Gui, | | 
| having ſufficiently experienced the attachment of the Deputies, both in | 
| publick and in private, and grown more ſecure and confident by theſe late | 
| trials, endeavoured to have it propoſed in the Aſſembly, that he ſhould be il 
| created Lieutenant-General, at the requeſt, and by the authority, of the | 
| States, which was the ultimate object of his preſent hopes. And the \ 
King lofing his power and authority every day more and more, and fec- 
ing that ſtorm, which he had fo often warded off, at laſt going to diſcharge 
itlelf upon him, loſt all manner of patience, and became in a manner tu- 4 
rious and frantick, fo that he could no longer forbear proceeding to the ex- | 
ecution of thoſe deſigns, which he had been ſo many years in forming and {| 
bringing to maturity. His Majeſty had reſolved, from the beginning, to put af 
' the Duke of Guiſe,with all his chief adherents and dependents,to death, which " 
he was incited to by the ſenſe of paſt injuries, and the apprehenſion of future 4 
dangers. Nor was he with-held from it by any other conſideration, but the 1 
reſpect which he bore to the Catholick religion, and his fear that the Pope, 
(who he knew was not only of a fiery and reſolute diſpoſition, but ex- 
ceedingly inclined to favour the e) ſhould make uie of his ſpiritual 
weapons, and ſet all the Princes Chrijleadom upon him, as they faw 4 
he was reduced to fo weak and dangerous a condition, by the diviſions in | 
his kingdom. But as he was affured, that his Catholick Majeſty 3 
h LI112 Duke | 
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againſt him ; and that the Queen 


and the other Princes were ſo far off that they could do him but little harm, 
he turned his attention wholly to the Princes of Tay, the chief of whom 
was tae Pope, on account of the authority of the A 
arms that were in his 


his 


ſee, and the 
power. Next to him the Venetian Senate 
, not only for the great of their wiſdom, 
but for the fu of money which he might hope for from them in time 
of need. And laſtly, the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, from whom he re- 
membered King Charles the ninth had received conſiderable aſſiſtance, 
1 and money, during che courſe of the wars that happened in 
rei 
nnn his friend, beſides the ſtrong in- 
clination that he had ſhewn to cauſe the decrees of the Council of Trent 
to be received by the States, and the nd reſpect which he had paid, 
upon all occaſions, to the eccleſiaſtical order, he had alſo ſent Joby Mar- 
quis De Piſani, his Ambaſſador to Rome, a man of long experience, great 
addreſs, and conſummate wiſdom, who, having married a Roman Lady 
of the family of Save/h, was extremely well verſed in the ces of that 
court, and very agreeable both to the Pope himſelf and the whole Con- 
ſiſtory of Cardinals; by whoſe means he endeavoured not only to ſecure 
Sixtus in the King's intereſt, by all the demonſtrations of duty and con- 
fidence, but to ingratiate himſelf with his and favourites, by all 
fork necens as his could invent. And as he imagined, that the 
repreſentations of the Cardinal , who refided 22 and was 
eſteemed a man of ſingular prudence by his Holineſs and every one elle, 
would have great weight, which fide ſoever they ſhould favour, he ſpared 
no pains to make him his friend and confidant : which was not very dif- 
ficult to effect, as the Cardinal was a Yenct:an by birth, and conſequently 
a well-wiſher to the intereſts of the Crown of France, and becauſe he was 
188 to the new and ſeditious deſigns of the League. The 
ing, therefore, truſted him with many ſecrets, and, ſeeming to depend 
very much upon his advice and » had by his means not only ob- 
tained abſolution for the Prince of Conti and the Count of Soi ſſans, to the 
prejudice of the League, but alſo had let him into the bottom of many 
private deſigns, which were carried on under the ſanction of religion, and 
perſuaded him to lend no further aſſiſtance to the Duke of Guiſe. For 
the ſagacity of the Cardinal, who was upon the ſpot, had fully penetrated 
into the true end of thoſe proceedings, which were always cloaked and 
diſguiſed by the friends of the other faction at Rome, under the 
of zeal for religion. So that the reports, which he took the op- 


ſpi 


portunity of making at proper ſeaſons, occaſioned great doubts and per- 


plexity 


„would take his ſide; 


' 
b 
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Ambaſſador and 1588. 


the Agents of the League, © That he could not ſee clearly into the affairs 


« of France.” 

It was ſtill a more eafy matter to gain the Venetian Senate: for beſides 
the many acts of friendſhip formerly ſhewn by that Republick to Charles 
ee exigencies of his ſtate, and beſides the 


royal 
7 g himſelf had been received at 
Vantee, which had 
them : the 


the Senate alſo was extremely averſe to an 
that tended to the publick peace, II 
conſpiracies. And their own intereſts made them defirous to promote 
tranquillity and union in the kingdom of France, under the government 
of its natural Sovereign, that ſo, when it was firmly compacted together, 
it might be a counterpoiſe to the exceſſive of other Chriſtian 
potentates. Wherefore, though the King had made ſome ſcruple at firſt 
of admitting Giovanni Macenigo, who had been a ted Ambaſſador to 
him from the Senate, in the room of Giovanni Delphino, becauſe he was 
not one of the college of the * Savii di terra firma, out of which all Am- 
baſſadors to crowned heads are uſually elected, yet he at laſt admitted 
him, and was fo pleaſed with his prudent and peaceable behaviour, that 
he contracted a great intimacy with him, and affairs of very high truſt 
and importance were tranſacted by his moms dave tr King cad che 
Senate. 

But he took a yet more effeftual courſe with Ferdinando de Medicis, 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany. For that Prince, having lately ſucceeded his 


brother Franciſco in the government, and having renounced the title of 


Cardinal to take a wife, it was thought convenient at that time to give 
him Chri/tina, the Duke of Lorrarn's daughter, and niece to the King, 
who had been educated by the Queen Mother : and, to haſten the mar- 


riage, Charles, the natural fon of his predeceſſor, and Grand Prior of 


France, eſpouſed her by proxy for the Grand Duke; after which the 
bride immediately prepared to ſet out upon her journey to meet her con- 


ſort. 
ions, the next thing that the King had to think of 


After theſe 
was, how to take the Duke of Guiſc, who was furrounded with fo many 
„and had ſuch a number of adherents. For though he had art- 

tully drawn (ach wag Jr any a City at his devotion, and too far off to 
be m_—_ the Pariſians, yet the Duke was come thither fo well 
ſo many of 1 entirely depending upon him, 
that = be no cole any to do it by force. The Queen Mother 


* Magiſtrates of Venice, ſo called becauſe they have the principal adminiſtration of af- 
fairs by land, and the care of matters belonging to peace and war. 


was 


a mutual and entire confidence betwixt 
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1588. Was ſo ill of the gout that ſhe kept her bed ; and -the King, not being 


able to get the better of his former ſuſpicions, had neither communicated 
his deſign to her, nor intended it: but taking an opportunity, on Sumdaiy 
tae 18th of December, whilſt they were feaſting in her apartments, on 
account of the Grand Ducheſs's nuptials, and the whole court was en- 
gaged there, he ſecretly called the Marſhai D' Aumor/, and Nicholas 
DD Angennes Sieur De Ramboaiiillet, who were his moſt intimate confidants, 
into his own cloſet, and having opened his whole deſign to them, deſired 
their advice in it. There was not any great diſference in their opinions; 
as they all agreed, things were now brought to ſuch a paſs, that neceſſity 
obliged them to come to a reſolution of taking an effectual courſe to 
prevent the Duke of Gi s further attempts. But they could not ſo foon 
determine upon the means that were to be ufed : for the Marthal D'.4:- 
mant was for having him boldly diſpatched; but Ramvoiiliet objected the 
breach of faith and of the law of nations, and thought it would be the 
beſt way to ſecure his perſon, and then to proceed againſt him in a judici- 

manner. So that, as they could not come to any reſolution amongſt 
themſelves, they called in to them, the fame night, Colonel Alphonſo Corſo, 
and Lewis, brother to Rambouillet, and defired their opinions, as it 
ſeemed an undertaking very dithcult to be effected. After a conſultation 
of many hours, it was at laſt determined, that he ſhould be affaſlinated, 
and that it ſhould be contrived in the following manner. At the top of 
the ſtair-caſe, in the King's palace, there was a great hall, in which the 
Council was uſually held, and which, except upon ſuch occaſions, ſtood 
open and free for the common paſſage of the Courtiers : at the upper end 
of the hall was the door of the King's anti-chamber : on the right hand of 
which was his bed-chamber, and on the left the wardrobe. Right over- 
againſt the door of the anti-chamber was the door of the clotet, from 
whence there was a way out into a large room, and from thence a back 
ftair-caſe, that went into the Queen Mother's apartment. When the 
Council was held, the Gentlemen and Courtiers uſed to attend the Lords 
that went to it, as far as the hall-door at the top of the ſtairs, aſter which, 
as the door was then locked and guarded by the keepers of the Council- 
chamber, they commonly returned into the court, which was a very large 
one, with a terraſs at the bottom of it, called La perche aux Bretons, The 
Bretons perch, as the people who often came out of Bretagne to court, in 
order to attend their law-ſuits, uſed for the moſt part to walk and entertain 


*The Italian editions fay, La pertica de Bertoni. The French tranſlator, M. Bau- 
dowin, calls it Le porche aux Wn and ſays, in a note upon the place, that La pertica is 
an error of the preſs in the Italian, and ought to have been printed I Portica. Our old 
Engliſh tranſlation likewiſe calls it, The Bretæus porch. But the anonymous author of ſome 
remarks upon Davila's hiſtory, printed at Paris in the year 1665, fays, that it 8 
4 m- 


| 
| 
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themſelves in that place. The King and his Counſellors therefore reſolved, 1588. 


that the deſign ſhould be put in execution on a Council-day, as the Duke 
would then be without his train, amongſt the other Lords and Counſellors 
in the hall, and might be ſent for by the King into his apartment, which 
was always cleared upon ſuch occaſions, and the doors ſhut; fo that when 
he was there, ſeparated from his friends, and deprived of all aſſiſtance, he 
might eaſily be diſpatched : and when he was dead, they had no reafon 
to fear thoſe dangers and tumults which they ſhculd have done if they 
had been at Paris. When they came, in the next place, to confider of 
23 perſons to execute this, the King fixed upon Crillan, Colonel of 
is guards, a bold, reſolute man, and, upon many accounts, an enem 


to the Duke of Gauiſe. But after he had tent for, and opened his deſign 


to him in a gracious manner, giving him to underſtand, That he had 


t pitched upon him to be the man that ſhould execute an undertaking, in 
«© which his preſervation wholly conſiſted :” Grillan anſwered, in a thort 
and plain manner, Sir, it is true, I am one of your Majeſty's moſt faith- 
ful and devoted ſervants ; but I am a Gentleman and a ſoldier by 

« feſſion. If you pleaſe to command me to challenge the Duke of Gr:/, 
and fight him hand to hand, I am ready to do it this moment; but 
te that I ſhould ſerve as an executioner, now your Majeſty's juſtice has 
e condemned him to die, is a thing that would ill become one of my 
* rank and profeſſion, nor will I ever do it as long as I live.” The King 
was not much ſurprized at the bluntneſs of Grillan, as he and the whole 


— 


A 


court knew him to be a plain, honeſt man, and one that ſpoke his 


thoughts freely, without fear of any body, and therefore replied, © That 
<« he was fatisfied, provided he would keep the ſecret, for he had not 
% communicated it to any one elſe ; and if it ſhould be divulged, he 
« would be called to an account for it.” To this Gr:/ln anſwered, 
« That he was a ſervant of honour and fidelity, and ſcorned to diſcover 
<« the ſecrets of his maſter ;” and, making his bow, left the King in great 
perplexity what courſe to take. In this ſtate of irreſolution he continued 
till the twenty-firſt : at which time, having truſted the affair to Lagnac, 
one of the Gentlemen of his bed-chamber, who had been firſt brought to 
court by the Duke De Foyeuſe, and by his diſcreet, obliging behaviour 


and infinuating addreſs, began to grow into very great favour, he readily 


raſs at the bottom of the court, about eight or nine feet high, where the Bretons that were 
followers of Queen Anne, after ſhe was married to Lewis the twelfth, commonly ranged 
themſclves, either for the convenience of ſeeing the company that uſcd to aff.mble in the 
court, or becauſe they were not much acquainted with the other people, and not over and 
above civilized, and for that reaſon choſe to be by themſelves. So that it being remarked, 
after a while, that they always perched themſelves upon that eminence, it was afterwards 
called The Bretons perch. 


* 


promiſed, 
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iſed, with ſome of the five and forty, who chiefly depended upon 


—— him, to execute his orders without delay. Upon this affurance the King. 


determined to purſue his defign, and to have it put in execution on the 
morning of the twenty-third, which was the day before Chri/tmas eve; 
and coming perſonally into council on the twenty-ſecond, he told them 
he defired ſome buſineſs that nearly concerned him might be diſpatched 
the next morning, that he might retire, with a devout and compoſed mind, 
to prepare himſelf for the ſolemn feſtival that was approaching, and there- 
tore intreated them all to come early to the council. 
In the mean time, there were ſome people that ſuſpected ſuch an event, 
and a confuſed rumour of it had fo far tranſpired, no body knows how, 
that it came to the ears of the Duke of Guiſe himſelf; who immediately 
entered into a private conſultation with the Cardinal his brother and the 
Archbiſhop of Lions, whether ſuch a report was worthy of credit; and, 
if it was, whether he ſhould retire from the States to avoid the danger. 
The Cardinal faid, it was fafer to err in believing too much, than in being 
too confident, and that he would adviſe him to incline to the ſurer fide ; 
and preſſed him fo earneſtly to depart, that the Duke had once deter- 
mined to go away the next morning. But the Archbiſhop oppoſed that 
reſolution ſo ſtrenuouſly, that he changed it almoſt as ſoon as it was 
taken, by repreſenting to him, a piece of extreme levity it would be 
eſteemed to give credit to fame, without the leaſt foundation : 
that it might be an artifice in the King to drive him away from the 
States, that ſo all their hopes and defigns might fall to the nd at once, 
and he himſelf avoid the yoke that he faw preparing for him by the con- 
ſent of the States: and when he was gone, that ought to rule the incli- 
nations, and inſpect the behaviour of the Deputies, who would be able to 
withſtand the artifices and authority of the King ? who could reſtrain the 
States from coming to a reſolution, very different from what they had in- 
tended ? For in his abſence, the Deputies, ſeeing themſelves deſerted, and 
no body to ſtand by them, muſt neceffarily fink under the weight of the 
King's authority, and out of reverence to the royal name, would paſs ſuch 
decrees as he and revoke thoſe that were formerly made ; which 
would diſconcert every thing that had been already done, and reduce the 
government to its former, or perhaps a worſe condition, to the utter ruin 
and deſtruction of the League. That all his party would complain, and 
with great reaſon too, that they had been betrayed and baſely abandoned 
by him: after which every one, by his example, would take care of his 
own intereſts, and endeavour to make his peace with the King: ſo that in 
the end he alone would be left deſtitute and forſaken. In ſhort, that it 
was better, even if the danger was inevitable, to hazard only his life by 
ſtaying, than to loſe both life and honour at once by going away, as he 
certainly 
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certainly would do. Theſe arguments made him reſolve at leaſt to defer 1388. 


his departure; and the Duke of Elben coming in at that juncture, and —— 


being acquainted with the ſubject of their deliberations, added no little 
ſtrength to the Archbiſhop's opinion, by aſſerting, that the Duke of G 
was ſo well attended, and all his faithful friends ſo firmly united together, 
that the King would not dare to think of fo raſh an undertaking : and 
that he could not help wondering they ſhould now ſtand in fo much awe 
of a power, which till then they had ever deſpiſed. Upon which the 
Duke of GCuiſe took courage, and not only reſolved to ſtay till the end of 
the Aſſembly, but ſeemed to make no manner of account of thoſe reports 
that were ſpread about the court. 

The evening of the twenty-ſecond being come, the King commanded 
Monſieur De Larchant, one of the captains of his guards, to double them 
the next morning, and to take poſt at the hall door, after the Lords vere 
gone in to council, but to do it in ſuch a manner, that the Duke of Gu 
might not ſuſpect any thing. In conlequence of theſe orders, Lorchant, 
having ſtaid with a conſiderable number of his men, the ſame night, till 
the Duke came from his apartment to the King's, went to him in the 
midway, and beſeeched him to recommend the caſe of thoſe poor ſoldiers, 
who had received no pay for many months, and now made their appli- 
cation to him, as the head and protector of the ſoldiery, faying, © "Phat 
* he would wait upon him again with the fame company the next morn- 
e ing, to put him in mind of ſpeaking in their behalf to the Council.” 
To which the Duke returned a courteous anſwer, and aitured tlie Cap- 
tain he would take particular care that they ſhould be ſatisfied. The 
ſame night the King gave orders to his nephew, the Grand Prior of France, 
to make a much at tennis with the Prince of Jain, the Duke of 
G5 fon, and to keep him at play till he received further inſtructions 
irom him. In the morning the King got up before day, in order to go to 


5 * — * 5 5 — * * * « JI + * * 1 1 1 4 [ 1 4. , - - 
(Council, as he faid, in perion; and pretending that he Covi ttay there 


many hours, he ditaitcd all his fervants, aud oniy kept Revo! tne Score 
tary of State, Colonel Alolenſo Crfo, and Monficur De la Bo. le, a Gaſcan 
Gentleman of great courage, whoin he commanded to ſtay with him in 
his cot. In his bed- chamber there was Se. Pris, one of hi; Gentiemen 
in waiting: in the wardrobe was the Count De Terms, Elgh Cliuaber- 
lain, who was the Duke of E/þornon's relation: and in the anti- chamber, 
two pages, an ther that waited at the door that opened into the Council- 
chamber, and Legvac, with eight of tbe five end fit y, to whom the King 


had ſignificd his pleaſure, with large promiſes, and ivund them all very 


1 


ready t5 obey his orders. It was about break of day ven the Countellors 
met, and there went into the great hail Cardinal Go, the Caruinal of 
Vendsfine, the Marthals DAument and De Ret, Monihelon the Keeper of 
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nal of Guiſe, the Archbiſhop of Liens, and at Jaſt appeared the Duke of 
Cuiſe; to whom Lerchant, ſtepping forward with a greater number of 
{c:dicrs than the night betore, preſented him a petition for their pay, 
and with that excuſe attended him till he entered the hall; the door of 
which being ſhut, the ſoldiers lined the ſtair- caſe on both fides, ſceming 
to wait there for an anſwer to their petition. At the fame time Monicur 
Grille cauſed the gates of the caſtle to be locked; upon which many 
ſuſpected what would be the event; and Pelicert, the Duke's Secretary, 
wrote the following ſhort note to him, My Lord, make your eſcape, 
« or you are a dead man; and having wrapped it up in a handkerchie*, 
gave it to one of the Duke's pages to carry to the Keeper of the Council- 
chamber- door, under a pretence that the Duke had forgot it when he 
went out of his apartment. But the foldiers would not ſuffer the page to 
paſs. As ſoon as the Duke was come into the Council, and had fat down 
near the fre, he fell into a ſhort fainting fit; whether it proceeded from 
the apprehenſion of the danger which he faw himſelf in, now he was ſe- 
parated from all his friends and dependants ; or that nature, as it often 
happens, gave him this warning of his approaching deſtiny ; or that, as 
his enemies faid, he had been too laviſh of his embraces the laft night, 
with Madam De Marmuiicr, of whom he was molt paſſionately ena- 
moured. But as he quickly recovered himſelf, Secretary Revs] came into 
the Council out of the anti-chamber, and told him that the King en- 
quired for him, and deſired to ſpeak with him in his cloiet. Upon which 
the Duke immediately roſe from his ſeat, and having ſaluted the Coun- 
tellors with his uſua! complaitznce, followed him into the anti-chamber, 
the door of which vas inſtantly locked upon them. When he came thi- 
ther, and did not fee that reſort of company which commonly uſed to be 
there, as there was no body but thote eight Gentlemen of the King's 
body guard who were all well known to him, he paſſed from thence to 
the cloſet, and the hangings at the door of it not being held up for him, 
as uſual, he put out his hand to lift them up himſelf : at which inſtant 
St. Malin, one of the eight, gave him a ſtab into the neck with a dagger, 
and the reſt fell upon him on every fide, whilſt he was endeavouring to 
draw his ſword, though he had not ſtrength enough to pull it above half 
way out of the ſcabbard ; to that aſter he had received many wounds 
upon the head, and in every other part of his body, being at laſt ſtabbed 
by Legnac, upon whom he had thrown himſelf in a deiperate manner, 
he dropped down at the door of the wardrobe, and there breathed out 
the laſt ſighs of his life, without being able to ſpeak one word. The 
Cardinal of Guiſ, when he heard the diſturbance in the anti-chamber, 
was very well aſſured they were killing his brother; and riſing up ſud- 
| denlv 
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denly with the Archbiſhop of Lions, they both ran to the hall-door, to 1388. 
call for the help of their ſervants, but finding the door faſt locked, they 


were laid hold on by the Marſhals D'{umont and De Retz, who told 
them they were the King's priſoners, and led them up a little pair of 
ſtairs into an upper room, where they were ſhut up and ſtrictly guarded. 

At the fame time the Cardinal of Bourbon, being yet in bed, on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities, was ſeized upon in the caſtle, together 
with Charles Frince of Jainville, Carles of Lorrain Duke of Elbeuf, 
Chari:s of Savcy Duke of Nemeurs, and Anne D'Eftc Ducheſs of Nemaurs, 
and mother to the Lords of G] e After which, the caſtle-gates being 
opened and the guards ſtrongly reinforced, Monfieur De NRieblieu, Grand 
Previt de I Hptel, went into the town, where he took Preſident Nelly, 
J. a Chapelle Martel, the Prevdt des Marcbhemds of Paris, Cem ban and Cotte- 
che, Deputies for that city, the Lieutenant of the city of Amicut, the 
Count De Briſac, the Sieur De Bois-dauphin ; and at laſt, Pelicart, the 
Duke of Grz/e's Secretary, was allo taken, with all the papers that be- 
onged to his maſter : amongſt which they found letters that diſcovered 
:evcral machinations both within and without the kingdom, with an ac- 
count of what money he had received from Spain, which, according to 
report, amounted to two millions of ducats. All the reſt of thoſe that 
the King was defirous of getting into his hands, were either concealed by 
the favour of the people in whole houſes they lodged, or by their friends 
in the city, or ſaved themſelves by other ways and means, and eſcaped 
this farſt ſally of his revenge. The corps of the Duke, being wrapped in a 
green cloth, was carried by the door-keepers into a great room beyond 
the King's cloſet, and there laid till further orders. All this was per- 
formed without any conſiderable noiſe or tumult, every one being amazed 
and aſtoniſhed at what was done, whilſt the boldeſt and moſt reſolute 
amongſt thoſe of the League, with countenances full of terror and de- 
jection, profeſſed the moſt profound ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


he firſt thing that the King did was to fend Reval, the Secretary of 


State, to inf>:m the Cardinal Legate of what had paſſed, and to delire 
he would meet him at maſs. At the ſame time he alſo tent to give an 
:ccgunt of it to the Jenerian Ambaſſador, intreating him to make his 
excuſe to the Pope, and to aſſure the Venetian Senate of the infinite regard 
that he bad for their good opinion: and then, having taken a turn or two 
in the cloſet, he reſolved to throw off the fox's ſkin, which he had worn 
tor d many years, with infinite patience and reſtraint upon his natural 
difpofition, and to reſume the courage of the lion, which, in his younger 
years, he had ſhewn in ſo many renowned atchievements ; and having 
ordered the doors to be thrown open, and every one to be admitted into 
his apartment, he told them, in an angry tone of voice, and with a ſtern 
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1558. and ſevere countenance, * 'T hat from thenceforward he wor'd have his 


ſubjects learn to honour and obey him; for as he had ar laſt Ectermned 
to puniſh the heads of infurrections, much more rc:.olutely would he 
procced againſt the members: that he acviied every ere to beute of 
treaſon and rebellion for the ſuture; for he was reivlveu to be a ting, 
not only in words but in deeds alto, and that he had not forgut how to 
use his tword.” Alter which, he immediately left them, and went down 
the itairs into his mother's chamber. 

The Queen, who was ill and in bed, heard the noiſe that was above 
in the King's apartments, and often ated what was the meaning oi it, 
but no body had the courage to tell her. When the King came in, he 
firſt atked her how the did: to which the anſwering, „ That fle four. d 
« herſelf ſomething better ;” he replicl, © And I allo now find my:c!r 
% much better: for this morning 1 have made myſelf King of Fraves, by 
„ putting the King of J. %s to death.“ © You have cauſed the Duke 
« of Gu to be killed, replied the Queen, but God grant that you be 
« not now made King of noching. You have cut cut work enough; 
„how you will be able to execute it I cannot tell. Have you provided 
« againſt the ſtorm that is likely to riic ? lov]; careſully to that. "Two 
« things are neceſlary, expedition and reſolution.“ She was in fo muc 
pain with the gout, and to ditturbed in her mind, that ſhe could lay no 
mere: and the King went directly to meet the Legate, that they might 
go to mals together. 

They met near the chapel, and taking a walk together, had a Ions 
conference; in which the King endeavoured to ſhew him, that he had 
been forced by downright neceffity to take that retolution. He ſaid, 
that the deſigns, practices, leagues, and negociations of the Duke cf 
Guiſe, were better known to the wildem of his Eminence than to others. 
That by them he had been reduced to ſuch extremities, that he could 
nut fave his own ie and crown, without putting him to death, which, 
by God's aſſiſtance, had been happily effected amidſt a thouſund almoſt 
inſuperable difficulties, and was conformable to the juſtice of all the laws 
in the world. That the grievous offences were notorious and manifeſt to 
every one, which had been committed by him, though his natural {ub- 
je, againſt the Majeſty of the royal name, and againſt Eis lawful Prince, 
without any reaſonable occaſion ; wiich he had long borne with and 
difſembled, out of regard to the publick tranquility, and out of the gen- 
tleneſs of his own diſpoſition. But that alter the laſt pacification, in 
which he had gencrouſly granted more to the League, than they knew 


how either to demand or defire, notwithſtanding the act of oblivion of 


all things paſt, and the ftrict prohibition of ſuch like practices for the time 
to come, the Duke of Gw/e perſiſting obilinately in his firſt deſigns, in 


violation 
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violation of ſo many promis, ſo many oaths, and fo many facraments 1588. 


reiterated amongſt other fulemn ceremonies, and in the preſence of the 
Aſſembly of the States, wiuch repreſented the Majeſty of the whole French 
nation, had both begun again and continued the fame practices, leavues, 
and corteſpondencies with torcign Princes, receiving money and penſions 
from Spain, making agreement; with the Duke of Savcy, to the prejudice 
of the Cipwn, entering into factions and machinations with the States, to 
tie up the hands of his Prince, to exclude the lawful ſucceſſors from the 
Crown, and by ſeditious and wicked artiſices to transfer the whole govern- 
ment to himſelf, by which he had often manileſtly incurred the guilt of 
high trexon and rebellion : fo that juſtice neither could nor ought to for- 
bear puniſhing him any longer, in order to put an end to the perpetual 
danger and diiquictude in which he kept the whole kingdom and all good 
men. That the common forms of juilging and ſentencing could not pot- 
ſibly be obſerved ; for no priſons were tecure, nor any bonds {uiticient,* to 
reſtrain his power: that no otlicers would have dared to examine him, 


no judge to condemn him, nor any power have been able to execute the 


ſen:ence. That he himſelf had done juſtice upon him, and hod I many 
proots of his guilt, as were more titan ſuflicient to convict and con:lemn 
him. That he was very well ſatisfied he had done what was riglit in the 
fight of God, agreeable to tae laws of human juſtice, and the dictates of 
his own conſcience, and what was neceflary for the welfare and peace of 
his kingdom; and therefore intreated the Legate to report the naked 
truth to his Holineſs, that his encmics might not be able to deform fo 
juſt and expedient an action by their uſual artifices and milrepreſentations. 

Theſe things were no news to the Legate, who was already ſully in- 
formed of the reports that had been ſpread ; and the King's arguments 
were in all likelihood agreeable to his own opinion. And as he firmly 
believed, that now the thepherd was ſmitten, the ſheep would toon be 
ſcattered, the greater part of the heads being taken, and the reſt in a manner 
deſtitute of ſtrength or authority {ſufficient to reſiſt the King's power upon 
to ſudden an emergency, he made but littie account of ths porpuicr cunt 
motion which he foreiaw would enſue, well Enowing, ur luck feditions 
were like a fire of ftraw, which rites with great violence, but pecſently 
ceates and is extinguiſhed ; and thought it would be prevent, inftad of 
alienating the King from tne Apoſtolick ſee, to conarm ond lull his 


reſolution to protect religion, and by gentle and moderate cot ie © divert 


0 


him from coming to a precipitate agreement with the EHagsice. Clemo, 
thereſore, to think, that the Pope would lend a favourable ear io ls avo- 
logy, he only exhorted him to give eficctual proofs that his a'ic-aticns 
were true; the ohly way to do which, vas to perſevere in the retolution 
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1588. of protecting the Catholick religion. and extinguifhing hereſy ; by which 


he would convince his Heolinets, and the whole v orld, that he bid been 
obliged to act in ſuch a manner by neceſſity, and wa: not CV cd to it by 
any hatred that he bore to the Catholick party: whereas, if he did not 
el in that ſalutary and chriitian diſpofition, he would authenticate he 

that hat been raiſed by the League, and give the world ceaſon to 


believe, that his inclination to favour the King of Nute, and ſup pott 
the Hugonats, had induced him to put the chief to d 0 and imnr 10n 
the principa! members of the Cyholick union. This p nt fremed C ſo 
great importance to the Legate, tint he expatizted large! pode it, till the 
King aſſured him with an oath, that if the Pope would i utily join coun- 


ſels and forces with him, he would attempt the extirpatio. of heret veith 
more vigour than ever, and that he was firmly reſolved to ſufrer che ex- 
erciſe of no other religion but the Catholick in his kinga.m. After this 
aſſeveration, which was accompanied wich many carneſt expreſſions and 
geſtures, the Legate made no ſcrr. ne of treating with his Majeſty with the 
lame intimacy and confidence that he ha done before, imagining he had 

ined a point that would give fathcicnt ſatisfaction to the Pope; as the 
King, though highly exaſperated by the injurious proceedings of the 
League, yet ſeemed ſteddy in Eis obedience to the | ſoly See, and venera- 
tion for the Roman religion; and determined, though the Duke of Gui 
was taken off, ſtill to keep up the Catholick union, and to make war upon 
the Hugonots. Upon which account he gave the King good hopes, that 
his Holineſs would be ſatisfied with his reaſons; and declined entering 
into any further particulars at that conference, as he thought he ſhould 
have leiſure enough afterwards to ſollicit the releaſe of the Cardinals; and 
was not willing, in a time of fo great diſtraction, and at a conjuncture 
when the King's reſolution might waver, to preſs things forwards in an 
unſeaſonable manner, but to proceed with mature deliberation, firtt to 
ſettle the publick, and then to adjuſt private intereſts. 

But the King having conceived great hopes from whit the Legate had 
faid, and perceiving, that he did not ſeem to concern him{elf much about 
the impriſonment of the Cardinals and other Prelates, reſolved to purſue 
his blow, and to rid himfelf of the Cardinal of Guiſe alſo, who would be 
altogether as reſolute and formidable a head of the League as ever his bro- 
ther had been. For which purpoſe, having tried all cho frve and ferty, 
and found them unwilling to imbrue their hands in the blood of the Car- 
dinal, he ordered Du Gaſt, one of the Captains of his guard, to have him 
put to death the next morning by his foldiers. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 24th, which was ; Chriſtmas-eve, Captain Ga went to the 
room, where the Cardinal and Archbithop of Lions had paſſed the night 
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in great fear, confeſſing each other, and watching in continual prayer, 1588. 
and told the Archbiſhop, © He muſt follow him, for the King had ſome- 
« thing to ſay to him.” Upon which the Cardinal, imagining they were 
leading him to execution, called out to him, „My Lord Archbiſhop, 

| « think upon God.” But the Archbiſhop, judging more rightly than 
he, and that he might not be wanting in the ſame good office, replied, | 
It behoves you to do fo too, my Lord Cardinal.” When Gaſt had f 
taken the Archbiſhop into another room, he returned to the Cardinal, and 
told him, He had his Majeſty's orders to put him to death.” To which 
he replied, © That he only deſired a few moments to recommend his 
« ſoul to God.” This being granted, he kneeled down, and made a | 
ſhort prayer; and having covered his face with the lower part of his robe, | 
undauntedly ſaid, You may now execute your maſter's commands :” | 
upon which, four ſoldiers inſtantly diſpatched him with their partizans, | 
and carried his body to the place where the Duke's lay. But the King | 
being aprehenſive, that if the bodies ſhould be expoſed, it might occaſion 
ſome tumult, ordered them to be immediately buried in quick lime, by the 
advice of his Phyſician; fo that all the fleſh was conſumed in a few hours, 
and their bones were afterwards interred in a place that was not made 
known to any one; as it was thought proper to remove thoſe tragical 
objects from the publick view, which often excite ſuch ſtrange and tud- 
den emotions in the populace. ' Neither could the King himſelf bear to 
look at them. Nor did any of the court fee them after their death, ex- 
cepting thoſe few who were obliged to be preſent at it. His Majeſty be- 
ing deſirous by all means to avoid the imputation of barbarity, or triumph- 
ing over the dead, by feeding his eyes with fo fad a ſpectacle. 

In this manner died Henry of Lorrain, Duke of Guiſe, a Prince illuſtri- 
ous indeed by his high birth, and the merit and greatneſs of his anceſtors 
but much more reſpectable for his own extraordinary worth. For he was 
endowed with many excellent qualifications, quickneſs in comprehending, 
prudence in reſolving, boldneſs in executing, courage in battle, magna- 
nimity in proſperity, conſtancy in adverſity, popular in his behaviour, affa- i 
ble in converſation, infinitely ſtudious to obiige every one and gain their | 
aitections: of a liberality worthy of the moſt affluent fortune, ſecrecy and 
policy equal to the greatnets of his deſigns, a ready and active genius, j 
pregnant with ſuch expedients and reſolutions as occaſion required, and a 
very well adapted to the times he lived in. Theſe qualities of the mind 
were attended with bodily accompliſhments, no leſs commendable ; patient 
endurance of labour, fingular tobriety, a majeſtick, yet gracious alpect, 

a robuſt ſoldierlike conſtitution, joined with ſo much ſtrength and agility TY 
of limbs, that he was often ſeen to ſwim in all his armour againſt the = 
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1538. ſtream of rapid rivers, and far exceeded all other men in wreſtling, tennis, 


n 


— 


and military exerciſes. In ſhort, the vigour of his mind fo perſectly an- 
ſwered to that of his body, that he was not only held in univerſal admiration, 
but extorted praiſes even from the mouths of his enemies. Yet theſe 

t virtues were not without the defects of human frailty. For hypo- 
criſy and diſſimulation were in a manner natural to him: and vain-glory 
and ambition were ſo rooted in his conſtitution, that they made him aſpira 
to the command of the Catholic!. faction from the very beginning, and in 
cout: ofgtime, from the neceſſity of ſecuring himſelf againſt the ſtratagema 
and artifices of the King, cafily put him upon the rath deſign that he had 
formed, of transferring the crown to himſelf, though by very dork and 
dangerous practices. So that at laſt, the boldneſs of his own diſpoſition, 
and the contempt in which he held all others, precipitately hurried him to 
his utter deſtruction. | 

Lewis the Cardinal, though he came far ſhort, yet imitated the courage 
and virtues of his brother. For he always ſhewed a lively and active 
ſpirit, great conſtancy, and magnanimity equal to his birth: but the tur- 
bulency and raſhneſs of his nature, tog off very much ſrom the opinion 
which had bcen at firſt conceived of him. His too great ardour, his de- 
fire of change, his contempt of danger, his reſtleſs ſpirit, which have 
ſome kind of luſtre in a military proftetiton, ſecmed not to have the fame 
decency in a ſpiritual liſe and an eccleſiaſtical habit. 

Aſter the execution of the two brothers was over, the reſt that had 
been ſeized upon, were confined and guarded in different manners. The 
Duke of Venus, having either corrupted his Ecepers, or taking the ad- 
vantage of their negligence, or, as many imagined, by the permiſſion and 
connivance of the King himſelf, (who was io weil acquainted with bis 
temper, that he thought him more likely to perplex and embroil, than to 
re-eſtabliſh and promote the afuirs of the League) made his eicape on the 
fourth day, from the place where he was not very carciuily watched, and 
taking bye-roads, went fecr-tiv, with only one fervant, towards Parts, 
Anne d Elie, mother to him and the deceaſed Princes of Lorrain, was 
alſo voluntarily ſet at liberty by the King, ſeemingly with much compaſ- 
ſion, either out of regard to her age, or the ſplendour of her extraction, 
as ſhe was grand-daughter to Levis the tweltth, King of France. La Ce- 


helle Martel, Compan, Cotlevlancie, the Lieutenant of Amicns, the Count 


De Brijac, and the Sieur De Bo:5-dauphin, were releaſed, becauſe they 
were or the number of the Deputies, and were demanded by the Aßem- 
bly of the States, which complained, that the law ot nations was violated, 
as the Deputies were Ambailadors from their ſeveral provinces. The 
Archbiſhop of Lious was not fo eaſily dilmiſſed, though he was one of 


the 
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0 the Deputies, nay Prefident of the Clergy. For the King having often 1588. 
h defired to have him examined, ſometimes by the Archbiſhop of Beau- | 
vais, as he was a Peer of France, ſometimes by the Cardinal of Gord, | 
ſometimes by the Judges ot the Great Council, he had always refuſed to | 
anſwer, that he might not prejudice the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in which, 
as Primate of all France, he faid he had no ſuperior but the Apoſtolick 
See : whilſt the King and his Miniſters alledged, that they impeached | 
him, not as the Archbiſhop of Lions (though as tuch, in matters of treaſon 
and rebellion, the King conceived he had juriſdiction over him) but as a 
Counſellor of State. So that his Majeſty being highly provoked, and taking 
it for granted, that his refuſing to anſwer proceeded from a guilty con- 
ſcience, would not hear of his enlargement, though his nephew, the 
Baron De Luz, took great pains to procure it, and the Deputies made 
heavy complaints. Pelicart, Secretary to the deceaſed Duke, and ſome 
others of his neareſt friends, were interrogated over and over again, and 
when the examiners had drawn from them all that they could, were ſet 
at liberty by the King's command, who diſdained the thoughts of ſtaining 
his hands with mean blood. But the Cardinal of Bourbon, who wept like 
a child at the death of the Lords of Guiſe, and bitterly lamented his own 
misfortune : The Duke of Elben, who had fallen into ſuch a degree of 
melancholy and deſpair, that he would neither change his cloaths, nor 
ſuffer his hair to be cut, nor take any ſuch care of his perſon as common 
decency required: The Prince of Jainville, who, after the death of his 
father, was called the Duke of Guiſe; together with the Archbiſhop of 
Lions, were, after a few days, conducted by the King himſelf to the 
caſtle of AmboiJe, where they were confined in ſeparate apartments, under 
the inſpection of Captain Du Gaſt, with a ſtrong garriſon, and ſtrict orders 
to keep them in fafe cuſtody. 
The Cardinal was no ſooner put to death, but Colonel Alphonſo Corſo 
took poſt and went to Lions, where Charles Duke of Mayenne, third 
brother of the houſe of Guiſe, was at that time on his road to Dauphine, 
to take upon him the command of the army, that was deſtined to make 
war upon the Hugonsts in that province. He had orders to ſeize the Duke 
immediately upon his arrival there, and commit him to priſon ; but was 
prevented from fo doing by Camillo Tolmer, and the Sieur De Chaſeron, 
who ſecretly left Bliis the fame day that the Duke of Guiſe was killed, 
and having got in diſguiſe to Orleans, took the road towards Lions with 
| the utmoſt expedition: So that upon Chri/tmas-day in the evening, about 
R ſun-ſet, the Duke left the city, and retired to Dijan, a place under his 
government, at the ſame time that the Colonel entered it by another gate, i 
to execute the commiſſion he had received. And as he was the only ay 
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1588. of the three brothers that eſcaped the ſnare, the hopes of the League were 


— now wholly founded in his wiſdom and valour alone. 


The laſt act of the tragedy at Bleis was cloſed by the death of the Queen 
Mother, who having been long afflicted with the gout, and at laſt viſited 
with a flow fever, and a violent defluxion of humours, departed this life 
on the 5th of Jannary, 1589, being the eve of the Epiphany, a day that 
uſed to be celebrated with great feſtivity by the court and the whole 
kingdom of France. The qualities of this Princeſs, fo famed throughout 
all Europe for the ſpace of thirty years together, may better be underſtood 
from the context of things that have been related, than deſcribed by a pen, 
or comprehended in a ſhort character. She never was at a loſs for expe- 
dients to remedy the fudden changes of fortune, and to defeat the machi- 
nations of wicked men. During the minority of her ſons, ſhe alone ſup- 
ported the weight of ſo many civil wars, contending at once with the 
diſcords occaſioned by diverſity of religions, with the contumacy of her 
ſubjects, the neceſſities of the treaſury, the diſſimulation of the great men, 
and the dreadful effects of ambition; fo that her wiſdom ought rather to 
be admired diſtinctly in every particular action, than conſuſedly ſketched 
in a general draught of her virtues. The ſpirit and conſtancy with which. 
ſhe, though a ſtranger, both entered into and maintained a competition for 
the whole power of the government with fo potent rivals; the methods by 
which ſhe obtained it, and the firmneſs with which the ſupported it, againſt 
the joint attacks of force and art, looked more like the conduct and 
courage of a man, long practiſed and hardened in the affairs of the world, 
than of a woman, accuſtomed to the delicacies of a court, and kept fo low 
during the life of her huſband. But the patience, the addreſs, the equa- 
nimity and moderation, which, under the diſadvantage of the unreaſon- 


able ſuſpicion that her ſon had conceived of her, enabled her ſtill to main- 


tain ſo much authority in the government, that without her advice and 
conſent he durſt not proceed in thoſe very things wherein he moſt ſuſ- 
ed her, were the higheſt proof and maſter-piece of her great abilities. 
Befides theſe endowments, which plainly appear in the courſe of her 


actions already related, ſhe had many others, with which ſhe corrected 


the frailties and infirmities of the female ſex, and always kept thoſe paſ- 
ſions under ftrict command, which often cauſe the brighteſt parts to 
wander from the paths of virtue. To theſe were joined a ſprightly turn of 


genius, royal magnificence, popular affability, a weighty and affecting 


manner of ſpeaking : to the good, ihe was a bountiful friend, to the evil 
a bitter and irreconcileable enemy, and of a temper not too fondly inclined 
to favour and advance her dependents. Yet, for all this, as ſhe was an 
Talian, her virtues were deſpiſed by the French pride, and thaſe that wanted 
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to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, mortally hated her, as an obſtacle to 1588. 
their deſigns. The Hugonots in particular, blaſted her name; whilſt ſhe lived, 
with poiſonous libels and defamatory narratives, and poured the bittereſt | 
curſes and execrations upon her memory when ſhe was dead. And a certain 
writer, who rather deſerves the name of a ſatyriſt than an hiſtorian, has 
taken much pains to make her actions appear very different from wit 
they really were: often, either out of ignorance or malice, attributing 
the cauſes of her reſolutions to a perverſeneſs of nature, and an intitiabie 
thirſt of power; tarniſhing and depreciating the merit of thote labours, 
which, in the midſt of ſo many impending dangers, did, more than once, 
effectually preſerve the kingdom from utter ſubverſion. Yet it muſt be. 
confeſſed, that ſome tares of human frailty ſprung up amongſt ſo many 
eminent virtues. For ſhe was looked upon to be exceſſively deceitful and 
full of hypocriſy ; a vice indeed which has been too common in all times, 
but ſeemed to be the particular characteriſtick of that age: greedy, or 
rather igal of human blood, much more than became the tenderneſs 
of the female ſex : and it appeared, on many occaſions, that, to attain 
good ends, ſhe thought all means allowable, that in any wiſe conduced 
to it, though they were never ſo unjuſt and perfidious. But ſurely, with 
candid judges, the conſideration of ſo many excellent qualities, will, in 
a great meaſure, cover thoſe defects, which were occaſioned by the ur- 
gency of affairs and the neceſſities of the times. 

The King was preſent, and in extreme affliction, at the laſt gaſp of her 
life, which ſhe concluded in a very Chriſtian manner: and her death 
was honoured not only with his tears, but with exceeding great lamenta- 
tion by the whole court: though her funeral was haſtened in ſuch a 
manner, by the diſtracted ſtate of affairs, that he was prevented from ſo- 
lemnizing it with his uſual magnificence. Her heirs were Chriſtina of 
Lorrain, wife to Ferdinando Grand Duke of Tuſcany ; and Charles the 
Grand Prior of France, natural fon to Charles the ninth, who from thence 
took the title of Count D' Auvergne. She left many legacies alſo to her 
ſervants ; but the exigencies of the times that enſued, and ſome debts 
which her liberality had obliged her to contract, in a great meaſure {wal-- 
lowed up both the inheritance and the legacies. 


The End of the Ninth Book, and of the Fir/? Folume.. 
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